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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

THE  There  is  no  more  absorbing  "topic  of  the  day" 

PUZZLING  than  the  manner  in  which  the  President  of  the 
PRESIDENT  Tjnited  States  suddenly  injected  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  German  peace  talk,  and  scoffers  might  say  that 
for  a  good  exhibition  of  one-man  power  we  must  go  in  these 
latter  days  to  the  " freest  of  free  republics."  In  its  result, 
Mr.  Wilson's  action  will  do  no  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Entente;  but  his  methods  and  purposes  are  open  to  question. 
The  Allies  accepted,  as  in  honour  bound,  the  President's 
statement  that  the  coincidence  was  purely  accidental:  his 
message  was  in  no  way  "  associated  in  its  origin,"  he  protested, 
with  recent  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers. 
But  they  might  well  have  felt  deeply  hurt  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
professed  belief  that,  as  regards  the  objects  and  aims  for 
which  the  rival  nations  are  fighting,  it  is  a  case  of  six  of  one 
and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  His  apologists  tell  us,  it  is 
true,  that  the  President  was  only  putting  the  matter  "  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  leaders  on  both  sides."  But  on  that 
theory,  his  presentation  of  the  case  must  be  considered 
unmeaning  and  unhelpful.  And  we  cannot  forget  that  this 
is  not  Mr.  Wilson's  first  offence.  That  was  committed  when 
he  informed  the  world  that  the  American  people  had  no 
concern  with  the  origin  of  the  war;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  ingenuously  asking  if  any  one  could  tell  him  what 
it  is  all  about,  and  who  started  it, — just  as  though  Belgium 
and  Verdun  were  not  in  themselves  a  sufficient  answer. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the  alternative  theory  that 
the  President's  real  purpose  was  to  bring  Germany  to  shame 
by  inducing  her  to  put  in  black  and  white,  plain  for  all  folks 
to  see,  some  expression  of  her  long-cherished  ambition  to 
impose  her  will  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  the  war  began, 
the  German  Emperor  told  his  army  that  Austria  had  felt 
constrained,  if  she  was  to  remain  a  Great  Power,  to  take  up 
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the  gauntlet  that  little  Serbia  had  flung  to  her,  and  that  he 
himself  had  to  be  faithful  to  his  alliance  with  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  never  saw  that  imperial 
proclamation.  Certainly  he  has  never  seen — it  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed — the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  If  it  has 
not  been  carefully  destroyed,  that  correspondence  may  still 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  illuminating  revelations 
in  all  history.  What  the  President  may  have  seen  are  recent 
letters  from  certain  English  writers,  imploring  his  help  for 
their  propaganda  of  peace;  and  it  is  conceivable,  with  his  well- 
known  sentiment  for  pacificism  and  humanitarianism,  that 
he  mistook  these  letters  for  the  voice  of  Europe. 

One  of  these  letters  formed  the  basis  of  a 
CRANKS  resolution  asking  for  President  Wilson's  inter- 
vention, which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"American  Neutral  Conference  Committee/ '  held  in  New 
York  early  in  December.  This  letter  came  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  England  along  with  others  of  the  same  tenor, 
and  to  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States  by  special 
messenger.  After  proclaiming  his  belief  that  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  but  were  prevented 
from  advocating  peace  negotiations  by  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  the  outlook,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  appeal  continued  as 
follows:  "But  if  once  it  were  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 
ordinary  Englishmen  that  Germany  was  ready  for  a  reasonable 
peace,  to  abjure  her  conquests  and,  above  all,  to  evacuate 
and  help  to  compensate  Belgium,  a  rapid  and  radical  change 
would  appear  in  popular  opinion.  This,  indeed,  asks  the 
American  President  to  risk  his  possible  value  as  a  backstairs 
diplomat,  but  American  Presidents  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
common-sense  of  common  men  can  make  better  judgements 
on  vast  issues  than  even  well-meaning  rulers.  Perhaps  they 
might  help  our  poor  European  world  by  trusting  the  soul  of 
our  common  folk."     Other  smuggled  messages  were  forwarded 
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by  Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.P.,  C.  R.  Buxton  and  others ;  and, 
last  of  all,  came  a  letter  to  the  President  himself  from  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell,  who  is  "  compelled  by  a  profound  conviction 
to  speak  for  all  the  nations  in  the  name  of  Europe.  In  the 
name  of  Europe/ '  says  Mr.  Russell,  "I  appeal  to  you  to 
bring  us  peace/ ' 

Why  look  outside  these  letters,  so  far  as  our  side  is 
concerned,  for  the  motive  of  Mr.  Wilson's  intervention? 
They  supply  in  themselves  a  sort  of  working  hypothesis 
which  will  at  least  help  to  explain  his  action.  Their  authors 
must  thoroughly  approve  of  the  President's  message;  whether 
they  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the  Entente, 
or  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's  supplement  to  it,  doth  not  yet 
appear.  The  only  other  motive — apart  from  the  ambition  to 
go  down  to  history  as  a  great  pacificator — that  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  public  press,  is  fear  of  Germany 
and  a  realization  of  the  obvious  fact  that,  though  it  is  open 
to  the  United  States  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country,  she  is  not  really  in  a  position  to  hold  Germany, 
or  indeed  any  other  Great  Power,  to  " strict  accountability." 
This  may  help  to  explain  the  disquietude  of  Washington  over 
Mr.  Gerard's  recent  speech  at  Berlin.  All  that  the  American 
Ambassador  really  said  was  that  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  had  never  been  so  cordial 
as  they  are  at  present.  Unkind  critics  might  point  out  that 
the  same  statement  could  be  made  by — Turkey !  But  what  if 
Mr.  Gerard  meant  to  imply  was  that  the  Emperor  had 
better  stick  to  his  present  advisers;  if  the  other  lot,  headed 
by  Von  Tirpitz,  should  chance  to  gain  his  ear,  there  might 
have  to  be  more  talk  about  the  "verge  of  war"  ? 

In  any  case,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  dignified 
restraint  which  has  marked  the  reception  by  the  Allied  Powers 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  somewhat  clumsy  intervention.  Nothing  has 
impressed  Americans  so  deeply  as  the  new  British  Premier's 
adoption  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  memorable  words:  "We 
accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  a  worthy  object.  The  war 
will  end  when  that  object  is  attained.  Under  God,  I  hope 
it  will  never  end  until  that  time." 
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There  is  another  quotation,  even  more  accessible  to 
President  Wilson,  which  may  be  commended  at  this  crisis 
to  his  attention.  A  very  few  yards  from  the  White  House 
at  Washington  stands  the  statue  of  General  Sherman,  and  on 
its  pedestal  are  graven  these  words: — 

"War's  legitimate  object  is  more  perfect  peace." 
Could  the  Allies  wish  for  a  better  motto  ? 

GERMAN  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  When  Germany 
EAGERNESS  announced  that  she  would  " joyfully  be  ready 
FOR  PEACE  ^Q  co.0perate  in  the  sublime  task  of  preventing 
future  wars  "  there  must  have  been  many  who  rubbed  their 
eyes  incredulously.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  new  dispensation, 
and  is  the  Kaiser's  "good  old  God"  to  forswear  " blood  and 
iron"  from  henceforth,  to  follow  after  Right  instead  of  Might, 
and  to  play  a  more  humane  part  than  formerly  in  Peace 
Conferences  at  the  Hague  ?  Verily,  that  would  be  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished !  But  first  must  come  a  German- 
made  peace.  Even  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  power, 
cannot  expect  (say  the  Germans)  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
settlement,  which  involves  territorial  adjustments  among  the 
belligerents  themselves.  It  is  only  when  the  burglar  has 
safely  disposed  of  his  booty  that  he  is  ready  to  discuss  the 
impropriety  of  future  burglaries.  At  present  Germany 
considers  the  realization  of  her  " Middle  Europe"  scheme 
essential  to  her  prosperity  and  progress.  She  must  have  a 
clear  line,  she  thinks,  from  Hamburg  and  Berlin  to  Baghdad 
and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  But  the  Allies  have  different 
views  as  to  the  future  of  Serbia  and  the  other  Balkan  states, 
and  the  Armenian  massacres  have  brought  them  much 
support,  even  in  America,  for  their  declared  policy  in  regard 
to  Turkey.  Then  there  is  the  so-called  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
which  Germany  advocated  even  before  the  war  in  the  hope 
of  crippling  the  naval  power  of  Britain.  In  future  debates 
on  the  treatment  of  private  property  at  sea,  something  will 
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have  to  be  said  of  the  barbarism  and  bestiality  that  have 
marked  the  German  occupation  of  French  chateaux  on  land. 
Against  the  German  claims,  which  have  so  far  only  been 
suggested  in  outline,  the  Allied  powers  come  forward  with 
a  clear-cut  requirement  for  complete  restitution,  full  repara- 
tion, and  effectual  guarantees.  It  has  been  noted  that  their 
reply  to  President  Wilson's  note  contains  no  reference  to 
the  disposal  of  the  German  colonies.  Perhaps  this  matter 
was  allowed  to  stand  ove~  "  until  the  hour  of  negotiations/ ' 
along  with  other  "  details  of  equitable  compensations  and 
indemnities  for  damages  suffered."  Among  such  details  may 
well  be  included  also  a  requirement  of  "ton  for  ton,"  in 
respect  of  merchant  shipping  sunk  by  German  submarines 
without  warning.  But  as  regards  the  German  colonies,  a 
new  factor  has  been  introduced  by  the  whole-hearted  partici- 
pation in  the  war  of  Britain's  oversea  Dominions,  and  this 
factor  will  no  doubt  bulk  largely  at  the  forthcoming  Imperial 
Conference.  Prussia  has  been  a  bad  neighbour  to  the  other 
Powers — an  unpleasant  and  disturbing  factor  in  the  peace 
of  Europe.  She  has  now  to  learn — from  General  Botha 
himself,  on  whom  she  built  such  fond  but  fallacious  hopes, 
or  from  General  Smuts, — what  South  Africa  thinks  of  her, 
and  how  greatly  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  prefer 
her  room  to  her  company.  Then  there  is  Japan,  which,  if 
asked  to  surrender  the  German  possessions  at  Kiau-Chow, 
will  reply  as  Lord  Heathfield  did  when  he  was  called  on  to 
give  up  the  keys  of  Gibraltar: 

"  Come  and  take  them!" 

BRITISH  The  change  of  Ministers  in  London  was  the 
CABINET-  result  of  a  peaceful  week-end  revolution.  It  was 
quietly  effected,  and  its  good  results  are  already 
apparent.  But  Mr.  Asquith's  government  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  tribute  of  a  tear.  For  all  its 
shortcomings  and  lack  of  vigorous  initiative,  it  did  good  work: 
history  will  show  how  fortunate  it  was  for  Britain  that  such 
a  government  was  in  power  when  war  broke  out.     There  are 
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large  sections  of  the  populace  which  would  never  have  believed 
anything  that  might  have  been  said  by  a  Conservative  ministry 
about  danger  to  the  country  and  the  Empire.  It  is  on  record 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  himself  was  all  for  keeping  England 
out  of  the  war  till  he  spent  a  certain  Sunday  in  reading  what 
Sir  E.  Grey  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands who  felt  as  he  did  at  that  time.  The  teaching  and  tradi- 
tions of  Liberalism,  as  represented  by  such  a  leader  as  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  v  -re  all  against  intervention 
of  any  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Asquith,  Grey  and  Haldane,  who  were  acting  together  at 
the  time  as  Liberal  Imperialists,  needed  a  good  deal  of  pressing 
before  they  would  consent  to  join  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
government.  Of  these  three  Lord  Haldane  was  the  first  to  go. 
He  did  good  work  in  connection  with  the  Territorials  and  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  but  in  the  end  he  was  unable  to  stand  up 
against  the  popular  view  that,  with  all  the  knowledge  he  is 
now  shown  to  have  had  at  his  command  in  regard  to  the 
German  peril,  he  ought  to  have  supported  Lord  Roberts 
instead  of  criticising  him.  Mr.  Asquith  will  go  down  to 
history,  in  spite  of  his  genius  for  procrastination  and  compro- 
mise, as  the  leader  who  kept  the  nation  together  at  a  crisis  of 
unprecedented  gravity,  and  also  for  his  undisputed  personal 
ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  Viscount  Grey 
one  likes  to  think  as  the  real  author  of  the  scheme  for  a  League 
of  the  Nations,  wThich  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  American 
plan.  For  it  was  he  who,  after  vainly  imploring  Germany 
to  press  any  button  she  liked  in  the  interests  of  peace,  if  she 
could  not  see  her  way  to  such  a  conference  as  he  had  proposed, 
made  this  solemn  declaration:  "My  own  endeavour  would  be 
to  promote  some  arrangement,  to  which  Germany  could  be 
a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or 
hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  by 
France,  Russia  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately."  These 
were  golden  words,  if  Berlin  had  only  cared  to  listen !  They  are 
of  a  piece  with  all  that  Lord  Grey  said  and  did  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  with  his  whole  policy  as  it  was  shortly  after- 
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wards  set  forth  in  the  famous  Foreign  Office  White  Paper. 
That  publication  is  his  best  memorial,  proving  as  it  does  on 
almost  every  page  his  resolute  straightforwardness  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Viscount  Grey  was  fully 
entitled  to  reply  as  he  did  in  November  of  last  year  to  the 
request  for  some  message  to  the  American  League  to  Enforce 
Peace:  "I  think  public  utterances  must  have  already  made  it 
clear  that  I  sincerely  desire  to  see  a  league  of  nations  formed 
and  made  effective  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
after  this  war  is  over.  I  regard  this  as  the  best  if  not  the  only 
prospect  of  preserving  treaties  and  saving  the  world  from 
aggressive  wars  in  years  to  come." 

THE  EMPIRE  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Asquith  has  led  to  the 
AFTER  re-appearance  on  the  imperial  stage  of  Viscount 

I  HE  WAR  Milner,  who  was  always  badly  treated  by  the 
party  which  Mr.  Asquith  led.  Lord  Milner  is  a  great  apostle 
of  imperial  cohesion,  and  so  far  as  the  forthcoming  Imperial 
Conference  may  deal  with  anything  outside  the  scope  of  actual 
war-problems,  he  will  find  his  opportunity  there.  Party 
politics  must  of  course  be  kept  away  from  all  considerations 
leading  up  to  a  closer  union  of  the  constituent  states  of  the 
Empire.  But  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  will  be 
the  first  Imperial  Conference  in  many  years  %  at  which  the 
political  party  led  in  Canada  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  will 
have  the  chance  of  figuring.  The  war  has  taken  us  a  long 
way  from  the  formula  in  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  fol- 
lowers used  to  rejoice:  " Should  any  of  the  Dominions 
desire  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  a  time 
of  real  danger/ '  etc.,  etc.  When  the  psychological  moment 
arrived,  all  the  Dominions  threw  themselves  automatically 
and  instantaneously  into  a  conflict  which  obviously  involved 
their  own  safety  as  well  as  the  permanence  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Fortuna  populi  Britannici  was  in  our  favour, 
but  we  must  not  always  trust  to  luck.  So  now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  invi- 
tation, is  to  be  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  which  will 
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meet  in  special  and  continuous  session  "in  order  to  consider 
urgent  questions  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
possible  conditions  on  which,  in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  we 
r  could  assent  to  its  termination,  and  the  problems  which  will 
then  immediately  arise.' '  After  the  war,  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion will  no  doubt  still  continue  to  be  the  basic  formula  for  the 
inter-relationship  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  but 
they  will  do  well  to  look  ahead  collectively.  Pending  the 
evolution  of  a  really  Imperial  Parliament,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Imperial  Council,  consisting 
of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  over- 
sea Dominions.  This  Council  should  deal  with  imperial 
defence  and  naval  problems,  foreign  relations,  questions  of 
food  supply  and  emigration,  and  such  other  conditions  as  may 
be  found  essential  to  the  realization  of  a  certain  measure  of 
political  and  economic  unity.  If  we  cannot  join  forces  over 
matters  such  as  these,  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  in  vain.  If  we  can,  we  shall  deserve  the  com- 
pliment which  ex-President  Eliot  paid  us  the  other  day  when 
he  said,  speaking  specially  of  Canada,  that  she  "is  taking,  and 
is  to  take,  her  full  share  in  unifying  and  consolidating  the 
world-wide  British  Commonwealth,  and  in  putting  it  reso- 
lutely on  the  path  of  sober  democratic  progress." 

W.  P. 


MITTEL- 


It  was  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  Marschall 
EUROPA         von  Bieberstein's  appearance  at  Constantinople 

that  Andre  Cheradame  came  forward  as  an 
unmasker  of  the  Pangerman  plan  to  secure  the  Turkish 
inheritance.  Europe  was  then  agog  over  the  Dreyfus 
Case,  and  what  little  attention  could  be  spared  from  U  Affaire 
was  devoted  to  Fashoda.  Hence,  despite  the  Kaiser's 
visit  to  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  Ch6ra- 
dame's  early  warnings  passed  unnoticed,  and,  in  fact,  he 
found  a  very  small  audience  until  the  Agadir  Crisis  of 
1911.     After  being  a  vox  clamantis  for  a  dozen  years  and 
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a  minor  prophet  for  three  or  four  more,  it  must  rejoice 
this  clear-sighted  student  of  Pangermanism  to  read  the 
definition  of  purpose  which  the  Allied  governments  have 
sent  to  President  Wilson.  Had  he  drafted  the  despatch 
himself  its  terms  could  hardly  have  revealed  a  clearer  grasp 
of  what  Hamburg-Koweit  means  in  the  terms  of  a  peace 
settlement.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  failed  to  bring  off 
their  great  buccaneering  raid  in  France  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  danger  to  which  the  world  is  still  exposed  from 
the  establishment  of  their  power  over  Austria,  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey.  Were  the  War  to  stop  now  through  stalemate  the 
project  of  Mittel-Europa  would  have  reached  a  point  much 
more  advanced  than  that  of  July,  1914,  since  the  recuperative 
powers  of  Germany  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Set  up  no  barrier, 
release  no  subject  populations,  and  the  Prussians  will  proceed 
to  exploit  as  never  before  the  military  potentialities  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Those  who  are  led  by  war  lassitude  to  state  that  already 
Prussia  has  been  rendered  harmless,  should  read  the  recent 
speech  of  Paul  Deschanel  to  the  Five  Academies  of  the 
Institute.  In  urging  his  countrymen  to  study  the  Germans 
more  closely,  he  begins  by  stating  that  they  have  invaded 
France  above  twenty  times — five  times  since  the  Revolution. 
Yet  whenever  an  invasion  occurs  France  wakes  up  and  cries 
"  What !  It's  Germany,  the  Germany  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  V ' 
But  for  political  purposes  the  real  Germany  expresses  itself 
otherwise  than  through  its  poets.  "Fichte  said:  'Allmann,' 
'All  manhood/  Hegel  demands  that  the  State  shall  be 
'venerated  as  a  God/  that  which  shall  have  absolute 
obedience ;  and  he  regards  war  as  a  moral  necessity.  Treitschke 
holds  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  State  is  to  develop  its 
power,  even  at  the  expense  of  treaties.  Nietzsche  lauds 
selection  by  force  and  creates  the  'superman/  Lamprecht 
invents  the  'tentacular  State/  whence  we  have  Delbruck's 
law  regarding  naturalization;  and  the  generals  from  Clausewitz 
to  Bernhardi  teach  their  soldiers  that  the  more  ferocious  a 
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war  is,  the  more  humane  it  is,  because  it  is  so  much  shorter. 
A  formidable  arsenal  of  sophisms !  Artillery  no  less  dangerous 
than  the  other  kind !" 

Translated  into  terms  of  Mittel-Europa,  this  means  that 
we  should  not  slacken  till  all  dangers  are  past  which  threaten 
the  world  from  the  German  domination  of  Austria.  Sixteen 
years  ago  Deschanel,  like  Cheradame,  began  to  point  out 
what  was  implied  by  German  policy  at  Constantinople. 
Now  he  warns  France  never  again  to  be  caught  off  her  guard. 
And  if  France  should  be  vigilant  after  peace  comes,  a  fortiori 
the  Allies  as  a  whole  should  steadily  oppose  a  peace  which 
would  give  the  Prussian  war  machine  a  population  of  more 
than  150,000,000  from  which  to  draw  its  cannon-fodder. 

Like  James  VI  and  I,  the  new  head  of  the 
AND  IV  ^        Hapsburgs  is  entitled  to  write  two  numerals 

after  his  name,  but  in  his  case  such  a  title  is 
a  sign  of  weakness.  Nor  is  an  impression  of  strength 
created  by  the  apparent  dependence  of  the  young  Em- 
peror-King upon  Prince  Berchtold.  It  may  well  be  that 
Charles  I  will  attempt  to  escape  from  his  vassalage  to 
the  Hohenzollerns,  but  will  he  be  sufficiently  pertinacious 
and  capable  to  break  his  shackles  ?  In  connection  with  the 
changes  which  have  resulted  or  may  result  from  the  death 
of  Francis  Joseph,  the  Allies  must  ask  themselves  three 
questions.  First,  is  the  present  ruler  likely  to  attempt  in 
good  faith  the  emancipation  of  his  dynasty  from  its  present 
subservience  ?  Secondly,  is  he  likely  to  succeed  if  he  enters 
upon  this  course  ?  Thirdly,  would  it  be  proper  for  the  Allies 
to  use  an  ambitious  Hapsburg  as  a  means  of  checking  an 
ambitious  Hohenzollern  ?  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Entente  to  bolster  up  Charles  I  as  an  opponent  of  William  II 
would  involve  recognition  of  the  status  quo  throughout  the 
lands  of  the  Dual  Monarchy — or,  at  any  rate,  a  recognition 
of  the  status  quo  with  some  few  modifications  which  would 
not  be  radical.  In  certain  quarters  there  may  be  a  disposition 
to  block  the  advance  of  Prussia  towards  the  Aegean  by 
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transforming  the  Dual  Monarchy  from  a  highway  into  a 
barrier.  But  the  counter  arguments  are  overwhelming.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  I  would  have 
the  will-power  and  ability  to  free  himself  from  Germany,  even 
if  he  set  about  the  task  in  solemn  earnest.  Furthermore,  and 
this  is  fundamental,  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  Allies  to 
employ  him  as  a  tool  even  though  such  a  course  might  seem 
expedient.  Ever  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Hapsburg 
State  has  existed  in  defiance  of  both  democracy  and  nationality. 
Waiving  all  arguments  which  can  be  brought  under  the  head 
of  democracy,  it  is  absurd  that  the  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs  and 
Roumanians  should  be  compelled  to  repress  their  national 
sentiments  for  another  century.  In  time  of  peace  injustice 
and  oppression  are  often  endured  because  they  seem  more 
tolerable  than  the  carnage  begotten  of  war.  But  now  that 
the  cataclysm  has  come  it  would  be  the  height  of  political 
immorality  to  follow  a  shortcut  at  the  cost  of  leaving 
25,000,000  people  subject  to  an  allegiance  which  is  unnatural 
and  distasteful.  Finally,  the  existence  of  personal  rivalry 
between  Charles  I  and  William  II  could  not  possibly  form  a 
sound  reason  for  leaving  the  Dual  Monarchy  intact.  The 
weakness  of  Austria-Hungary  through  racial  division  must 
inevitably  render  her  sovereign  subject  to  German  blandish- 
ments or  German  threats — despite  any  momentary  effort  to 
kick  against  the  pricks.  Fortunately  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  are  being  tempted  to  toy 
with  considerations  of  expediency.  It  is  now  an  avowed 
purpose  to  free  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Roumanians  on  the 
broad  ground  of  right. 

"THF  NFW  ^  a  ^me  ^e  ^s  wnen  we  are  au<  thinking 
EUROPE "  about  the  basis  of  territorial  and  economic 
reconstruction  a  special  welcome  must  be 
extended  to  "The  New  Europe"  (Constable  &  Co.).  Though 
the  tide  of  weekly  publications  tends  constantly  to  mount, 
this  is  one  which  ought  to  be  on  every  library  table 
in  Canada.     The  list  of  collaborators  contains  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  special  studies 
to  speak  upon  the  history  and  politics  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East — the  regions  which  will  be  most  profoundly 
affected  by  such  geographical  changes  as  are  likely  to 
be  brought  about  through  the  War.  And  not  only  do 
these  contributors  form  a  galaxy,  but  they  are  letting 
their  light  shine  at  its  brightest  in  the  pages  of  this 
fresh  and  vigorous  paper.  While  the  articles  are  printed  in 
English,  their  writers  are  widely  representative  of  the  countries 
which  form  the  Entente  group.  What  range  and,  at  the 
same  time,  what  unity  is  possessed  by  "The  New  Europe" 
may  be  inferred  from  a  bare  recital  of  names  that  appear  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover:  Alexander  Amfiteatrov,  Emile 
Boutroux,  Emile  Cammaerts,  Andr6  Ch6radame,  Professor 
Jovan  Cvijic,  Ernest  Denis,  Jules  Destr6e,  Louis  Eisenmann, 
Sir  Arthur  Evans,  J.  L.  Garvin,  Octavian  Goga,  Professor 
T.  G.  Masaryk,  G.  W.  Prothero,  J.  H.  Rose,  M.  E.  Sadler, 
Paul  Sabatier,  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  H.  Wickham  Steed, 
Professor  Peter  Struve,  Andr6  Tardieu,  Paul  Vinogradoff, 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  ton§ 
of  the  publication  that  these  very  earnest  scholars  and  writers 
have  banded  together  in  an  effort  to  define  with  clearness  axid 
logic  the  purposes  for  which  the  Allies  are  now  fighting.  The 
more  one  recognizes  how  imperfect  is  the  popular  under- 
standing of  Pangerman  purpose,  the  more  imperative  it 
becomes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  weekly — the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  on  October  19  of  last 
year.  Each  issue  contains  from  three  to  five  articles  on 
subjects  of  compelling  interest,  and  to  date  there  has  not 
been  one  which  the  serious  student  of  world  problems  can 
afford  to  overlook.  Where  the  standard  is  so  high  and  so 
well  maintained  it  may  seem  invidious  to  single  out  the 
contributions  of  any  one  writer;  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Professor  Masaryk' s  splendid  work  at  the  time  of  the 
Fried jung  Trial  will  be  glad  to  see  that  he  was  asked  to  write 
the  opening  paper.  This  study  of  "  Pangermanism  and  the 
Eastern  Question ' '  supplemented  by  five  articles  from  Professor 
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Masaryk  on  "The  Literature  of  Pangermanism  "  would  alone 
justify  the  existence  of  a  paper  whose  message  means  hardly 
less  to  Canada  than  to  Great  Britain.  Its  motto,  "Pour  la 
Victoire  Integrate,"  but  crystallizes  a  series  of  beliefs  which 
are  cogently  supported  on  every  page. 

THE  In  the    last    number    of    the    Magazine   we 

IMPERIAL  ventured  to  express  the  view  that  now  is  the 
PROBLEM  predestined  moment  for  a  fuller  and  more 
intensive  discussion  of  imperial  problems  than  there  has 
been  heretofore.  Accordingly  it  is  with  the  deepest 
interest  that  we  note  the  appearance  of  an  impressive 
study  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  which  is  entitled  "Defence 
and  Foreign  Affairs :  A  Suggestion  for  the  Empire." 
Whereas  in  times  past  the  argument  has  been  largely  in 
nubibus,  Mr.  Lash  keeps  his  attention  fixed  upon  concrete 
and  definite  proposals.  Indeed,  the  whole  argument  finds  its 
fit  conclusion  in  a  "Draft  of  Suggested  Agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  India, 
Constituting  a  Central  Authority  with  Respect  to  Defence 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Empire."  To  place  your  cards 
on  the  table  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  alike  in  business, 
diplomacy,  politics  and  constitutional  law.  Unfortunately 
not  every  one  has  the  courage  to  do  this,  and  even  among 
the  courageous  there  are  few  who  enjoy  the  qualifications 
which  enable  Mr.  Lash  to  set  forth  his  proposals  in  a  form 
both  systematic  and  technically  complete. 

With  a  robust  determination  to  prevent  his  argument 
from  drifting  away  into  verbiage,  Mr.  Lash  sets  up  on  his 
second  page  the  target  at  which  he  means  to  shoot,  and  never 
at  any  subsequent  point  does  he  permit  his  eye  to  stray  from 
the  mark.  His  purpose  is  "to  shew  that  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  position  of  the  Dominions  respecting  Foreign 
Affairs  without  the  separating  from  the  Empire  of  any  of 
its  parts,  and  to  suggest  a  practicable  plan  embodying 
changes  which  would  enable  the  Dominions  to  take  part  in  the 
great  policies  and  questions  which  concern  and  govern  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  and  at  the  same  time  would  preserve 
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to  them  the  autonomy  which  they  now  possess  respecting  all 
other  affairs.  This  great  principle  of  preserving  the  autonomy 
of  the  Dominions  respecting  such  of  their  affairs  as  do  not 
belong  to  Foreign  Affairs  runs  through  the  whole  of  this 
discussion.' ' 

No  one  who  considers  it  desirable  for  Canada  to  remain 
in  political  association  with  Great  Britain  after  the  War  can 
well  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lash's  proposition  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Empire  should  be  controlled  by  a  body  which 
is  representative  of  the  Dominions  no  less  than  of  the  Mother 
Country.  This  is  the  very  shortest  step  which  can  be  taken 
on  the  path  toward  a  closer  union,  if  the  imperialism  of  the 
future  is  to  mean  anything  at  all.  And  organically  connected 
with  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  question  of  defence,  which  in  turn 
involves  provision  for  an  imperial  budget  to  defray  the  costs  of 
army  and  navy.  Anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications 
at  the  outset,  Mr.  Lash  is  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lionel 
Curtis  that  if  the  Dominions  share  in  the  control  of  Foreign 
Affairs  they  must  share  also  in  the  task  of  governing  the 
great  dependencies.  But  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not 
issue  in  any  warmth  of  controversy,  for  though  writing  from- 
deep  conviction,  Mr.  Lash's  tone  is  throughout  objective  and 
dispassionate.  No  less  than  Mr.  Curtis  does  he  desire  a 
strengthening  of  ties  within  the  sphere  where  it  is  practicable 
to  strengthen  them,  but  quite  plainly  it  does  not  appeal  to 
his  judgement  that  the  question  of  giving  the  Dominions  a 
direct  voice  in  the  control  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  made 
solidary  with  participation  by  them  in  the  domestic  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  and  India. 

Working  out  his  central  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
Mr.  Lash  discusses  the  character  and  composition  of  such 
an  Imperial  Council  as  could  fitly  be  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  problems  imposed  upon 
the  Empire  by  the  need  of  common  defence.  He  has  given 
us  a  study  which  is  notable  in  itself  and  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  thought  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

c.  w.  c. 
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A  WORLD  ^s  we  £°  ^°  Press>  rePorts  come  to  hand  of 
PACIFICA-  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Senate  at 
TOR  Washington.     It  is  obviously  inspired  by  the 

highest  and  purest  motives,  but  candour  compels  us  to  say 
that  it  reads,  on  the  whole,  as  though  Mr.  Wilson  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  justify  the  phrase  recently  applied 
to  him, — " ultra-idealistic  international  pamphleteer."  And 
here  again  we  seem  to  be  able  to  connect  the  President's 
performance  with  appeals  from  peace-at-any-price  people. 
Early  in  January,  the  New  York  American  published  the 
following  from  its  representative  in  Berlin: — "A  fateful  hour 
in  human  history  has  arrived,  demanding  the  utterance  of 
the  compelling  word  from  some  inspired  lips.  In  other  crises 
great  men  have  been  raised  up  to  meet  the  exigent  demands 
of  the  hour.  Will  this  historic  hour  pass  without  being  seized 
upon  by  some  mortal  whom  history  waits  to  crown  with 
imperishable  laurels  ?  This  mortal  to  whom  the  finger  of 
history  points  is  the  man  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Wilson  steps  forward  to  respond  to  this  appeal. 
Till  now  nothing  has  been  able  to  move  him ;  his  neutrality — 
while  that  of  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  has  reached  the 
boiling-point — is  more  ice-cold  than  ever.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  the  Allies  are  bracing  themselves  for  the  final  round, 
he  tells  them  that  the  peace  which  shall  end  the  present  war 
must  be  a  " peace  without  victory."  This  will  be  bad  news 
for  Belgium,  and  for  all  who  have  believed  hitherto  that 
German  militarism,  as  incarnate  in  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers, 
is  in  the  direct  line  that  began  with  Xerxes  and  was  thought 
to  have  ended  with  Napoleon.  It  is  as  though  Mr.  Wilson 
said  to  the  Allies,  "If  you  insist  on  a  l knock-out/  the  United 
States  cannot  be  expected  to  guarantee  and  uphold  the  sort 
of  peace  that  will  result."  There  will  be  too  much  of  a 
"sting"  about  it,  Mr.  Wilson  fears,  and  the  international 
concert  of  the  future  will  thereby  be  endangered.  But  here 
Mr.  Bryan  comes  in,  objecting  on  principle  to  any  "concert 
of  power"  that  would  imply  any  commitment  whatever  for 
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the  future  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  His  skirts  are 
to  be  cleaner  even  than  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  himself !  So  on 
the  whole,  we  should  recommend  Belgium  to  risk  the  "  sting/ ' 
and  take  chances.  The  President  has  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Germany  would  not  wish  to  "crush"  her  enemies, 
even  if  she  could.  Perhaps  he  may  not  have  heard  of  Herr 
Rathenau's  regret  that  his  country  began  the  present  war 
a  year  too  soon,  or  of  his  desire  to  make  peace  now  and  then 
get  ready  for  another  war !  It  is  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Wilson 
should  put  limitation  of  naval  armaments  in  front  of  what 
he  calls  the  "more  difficult  question"  of  limitation  of  armies 
and  preparedness.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  in  his  address 
about  our  old  friend  the  "freedom  of  the  seas";  this  is 
obviously  a  factor  in  his  implied  indictment  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  principle  of  "Faults  and  mistakes  on  both  sides;  why 
not  shake  hands  and  be  friends  ?"  On  the  other  hand,  what 
the  President  says  about  "government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,"  while  quite  acceptable  to  us,  will  hit  the 
Pan-Germans  hard.  Also  the  Turks !  We  should  not  wonder 
if  it  were  to  interest,  and  perhaps  excite,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  islands ! 

A  noble  Roman  was  once  reproached  for  speaking  to 
his  Senate  as  though  he  lived  in  Plato's  Republic  instead 
of  "among  the  dregs  of  Romulus."  In  the  same  way  Mr. 
Wilson  must  be  told,  with  all  deference,  that  while  he  may 
go  on  theorising,  the  Allies  will  continue  their  work  as  "men 
in  a  world  of  men." 

W.  P. 
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T  EARNED  my  living  for  twenty-one  years  as  a  journalist. 
I  was  not  unsuccessful,  and  on  the  whole  enjoyed  my 
work.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  quitted  journalism  to  follow 
another  walk  in  life.  I  now  find  myself  a  reader  of  news- 
papers and  not  a  maker  of  them;  a  consumer  instead  of  a 
producer  of  the  daily  prints;  a  customer  instead  of  a  merchant 
of  news.  I  have  not  forgotten  my  old  occupation,  I  have  not 
wholly  dissolved  my  old  ties,  and  I  find  myself  with  a  foot  in 
each  camp.  But,  once  an  actor  in  the  journalistic  world,  I 
find  myself  detached;  I  find  that,  more  and  more  I  look  upon 
the  newspaper  from  the  standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  non- 
journalistic  public;  and  before  the  severance  from  my  old 
vocation  is  complete  I  am  minded  to  set  down  a  few  remarks 
upon  what  is  a  singularly  interesting,  and  therefore  unusually 
pleasant  method  of  earning  a  living.  One  cautionary  remark 
I  must  set  down  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this 
valedictory  to  do  more  than  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  various 
aspects  of  my  old  occupation,  and  accordingly  I  intend  deli- 
berately to  make  this  paper  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
disconnected  reflections.  I  pray  you,  reader,  do  not  expect 
a  continuous  argument.  What  I  have  to  present  is  a  series  of 
observations,  to  some  extent  of  a  rather  technical  sort,  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  journalism  of  Canada  is  produced. 

*       *       * 

Let  me  at  the  outset  make  my  gravest  remark,  air  my 
most  portentous  theory.  I  hasten  to  repeat  that  my  years 
of  newspaper  work  were  by  no  means  unpleasant — that  I 
found  the  earning  of  my  daily  bread  far  more  interesting 
than  most  men  do.  My  old  vocation  did  not  treat  me  badly. 
Yet  there  is  one  fact  that  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind. 

Newspapers  are  not  liked  in  this  country.  Newspaper- 
men do  not  constitute  a  popular  class  in  the  community.    I 
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was  conscious  of  this  when  I  was  in  the  calling;  I  am  more 
conscious  now  that  I  am  out  of  it.  I  mean  that  journalism 
is  more  unpopular  than  a  distinct  occupation  needs  to  be. 
Every  profession,  calling,  or  walk  in  life  carries  with  it  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own  and  arouses  some  hostility.  Doctors  as 
such  are  the  objects  of  criticism;  that  mysterious  person 
known  as  the  " business  man"  occasionally  has  hard  words 
hurled  at  him;  unkind  things  have  been  said  against  lawyers. 
No  vocation  can  escape  this.  But  some  occupations  attract 
more,  some  less,  than  their  share  of  this  sort  of  thing;  and  it 
is  my  conviction  that  the  journalist  gets  rather  more  of  it  than 
is  quite  his  due.  It  is  a  reflection  which  I  do  not  like,  and 
I  must  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  intention  of  offering  a  full 
and  reasoned  explanation  of  it;  still  less  a  prescription. to  cure 
it.  It  hardly  is  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  say  that  it  is 
a  symptom,  a  sign  that  all  is  not  right  with  Canadian  jour- 
nalism; doubtless  part  of  the  cure  rests  with  the  calling,  and 
doubtless  also  part  of  it  rests  with  the  people  at  large;  also, 
it  may  be  surmised  that  some  part  of  the  malady  is  due  to,a 
condition  for  which  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  devise  a  remedy. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  position  of  the  general  public,  and  its 
responsibility. 

Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  general  public,  I  realize 
more  sharply  how  helpless  the  community  feels  before  the  news- 
papers. This  is  not  a  reading  country;  the  magazines  which 
deal  with  our  specially  Canadian  conditions  are  little  read;  the 
intellectual  classes  exercise  slight  influence;  and  the  great 
public  sees  no  criticism  of  current  events  except  that  offered 
by  the  newspapers.  If,  then,  the  ordinary  man  dislikes  the 
conduct  of  a  newspaper  how  can  he  retaliate  ?  If  the  offence 
has  regard  to  politics,  or  municipal  administration,  or  one  of 
the  other  subjects  with  regard  to  which  newspapers  disagree, 
he  can  abandon  it  and  take  a  rival.  But  there  exist  whole 
classes  of  subjects  upon  which  newspapers  preserve  unanimity, 
and  what  is  the  ordinary  man  to  do  if  he  takes  offence  at  some- 
thing which  falls  within  one  of  these  categories  of  agreement  ? 
Write  to  the  culprit  ?     It  is  a  poor  business  carrying  on  a 
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controversy  with  an  editor,  who  can  refuse  to  print  his  letter, 
who  can  bury  it  in  the  least-read  pages,  and  who  always  can 
have  the  last  word.  Try  to  get  another  newspaper  to  take 
up  his  quarrel  ?  Newspapers  as  a  rule  are  chary  of  champion- 
ing private  grievances  against  their  contemporaries:  while 
newspaper  men  do  not  form  a  profession,  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  trade-union  among  newspapers. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  as  between  the  news- 
paper and  its  public.  The  newspaper  discharges  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  our  social  system.  It  is  our  eyes,  our 
ears,  and,  to  some  extent,  our  tongue.  With  it  we  see  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  we  listen  to  the  deliberation  of  senates,  we 
utter  our  collective  opinions.  Upon  it  we  depend  to  form 
our  opinion  of  almost  every  topic  of  immediate  currency. 
This  is  an  enormous  responsibility.  And  this  really  vital 
function  is  left  in  private  hands  and  is  discharged  exclusively 
as  a  matter  of  money-making.  People  may  publish  news- 
papers for  motives  other  than  the  desire  for  gain,  but  to 
publish  a  newspaper  under  satisfactory,  or  indeed  tolerable 
conditions,  a  return  on  the  capital  is  needed.  The  newspapers 
are  frank  about  this.  We  read  in  them  incessant  adjurations 
to  recollect  that  they  are  business  concerns,  that  their  produc- 
tion is  expensive,  that  the  news  they  sell  is  costly;  in  short, 
that  news  is  a  commercial  commodity  to  be  purveyed  with 
an  eye  to  business  as  closely  calculating  as  that  of  any  grocer 
as  he  weighs  out  the  sugar.  More  than  that:  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  newspapers  are  sold  to  their  readers  at  a  price 
which  is  below  the  cost  of  production;  one  often  hears  that 
the  cent  which  buys  the  evening  journal  does  not  defray  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.  The  pub- 
lisher sells  his  newspaper  to  his  readers  for  its  cost,  or  for  less 
than  its  cost,  and  looks  to  make  his  profit  from  the  advertise- 
ments. This  is  widely  known,  and  I  do  not  recall  having 
heard  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  it;  yet  it  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  affairs.  The  newspaper  has  two  sets  of  customers, 
those  to  whom  it  sells  news,  and  those  to  whom  it  sells  adver- 
tising.  The  owner  of  the  newspaper  desires  to  sell  more  papers, 
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not  because  additional  buyers  mean  additional  purchase- 
money,  but  because  they  mean  "  circulation/ '  and  circulation 
attracts  advertisers.  The  newspaper  buyer  does  not  quite 
pay  his  way;  he  is  interesting  to  the  owner,  not  as  a  customer, 
but  as  bait.  The  owner's  eye  really  is  upon  the  advertiser, 
and  his  interest  in  the  reader  is  secondary.  The  reader's 
defection  would  alarm  him,  not  because  the  subscription  is 
important,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  diminishes  his 
standing  with  that  other,  that  ultimate  customer.  At  best 
this  is  a  singular  relation.  It  lessens  the  importance  of  the 
individual  newspaper-buyer  to  the  newspaper  owner.  It  gives 
the  owner  a  double  instead  of  a  single  object.  I  confess  that 
I  personally  dislike  the  feeling  that  when  I  buy  a  paper  I  am 
getting  it  below  cost.  Perhaps  I  apa  wrong,  but  I  hazard 
the  suggestion  that  this  double  set  of  customers  and  objects 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  discontent  which  the  public  undoubtedly 
feels  with  its  newspapers.  It  is  a  condition  which  has  come 
about  naturally,  and  I  put  forward  no  suggestions  as  to  its 
remedy. 

So  much  for  the  grievances  of  the  public  as  against 'the 
newspaper.     Has  the  public  no  responsibility  ? 

Speaking  generally,  a  community  has  the  newspapers  it 
deserves.  Most  of  the  objectionable  features  of  newspapers 
are  due  to  three  causes:  People  desire  thetn;  newspapermen 
think  that  people  desire  them;  the  people  who  dislike  them 
are  quiescent.  An  example  is  the  practice  of  publishing 
pictures  in  which  vulgarity  of  subject  and  drawing  supply  the 
place  of  wit  and  humour.  Undoubtedly  some  people  really 
do  like  these  deplorable  objects.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
fewer  people  like  them  than  the  newspaper  owners  think. 
But  the  numerous  people  who  dislike  them  submit  in  silence. 
Why  do  they  not  protest  ?  If  twenty  people  were  to  notify 
an  editor  that  they  thoroughly  detest  a  particular  series,  its 
attraction  to  him  would  be  diminished.  The  respectable 
citizen  in  this  matter  as  in  politics  fails  to  do  his  duty. 

A  fault  for  which  the  public  is  chiefly  responsible  is  vio- 
lence and  unfairness  in  politics.     Nearly  all  journals  of  any 
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importance  are  party  newspapers,  and  Canadian  partisan 
newspapers  on  the  whole  are  inferior  to  American  partisan 
newspapers  in  fairness  and  reasonableness.  We  have  this 
paradox,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters,  even  when 
party  men,  dislike  unfair  reporting  and  blind  or  dishonest 
criticism,  and  that  nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  hard  for 
newspapers  to  print  fair  reports  and  intelligent  comment. 
Active  party  workers,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
party  men,  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  editors  on  their  side 
whilo  deviate  into  fairness,  whe  the  respectable  citizens  who 
privately  think  it  a  shame  to  garble  a  speech  or  to  print 
unreasonable  attacks  neither  help  the  editor  when  he  does 
right  nor  censure  him  when  he  does  wrong.  As  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  special  knowledge,  I  may  perhaps 
enlarge  upon  it.  The  average  working  politician  in  Canada 
is  a  much  finer  fellow,  and  a  much  better  citizen,  than  is 
believed  by  the  self-righteous  folk  who  stand  aloof;  but  he 
has  his  weaknesses,  and  one  of  them  is  a  strange  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  the  really  formidable  controversialist  is  the  fair 
controversialist.  If  I  am  supporting  a  party  and  my  readers 
observe  that  my  statements  of  fact  are  scrupulously  accurate, 
perceive  that  I  do  not  press  weak  arguments,  and  note  that 
I  recognize  the  strong  points  in  my  opponents7  case:  then,  it 
is  my  conviction,  when  I  make  an  assertion  they  believe  it, 
and  when  I  push  an  argument  they  attach  weight  to  it.  To 
see  a  member  of  their  party  conduct  political  controvers}'  in 
such  a  way,  however,  is  singularly  distressing  to  the  great 
number  of  party  workers,  of  both  parties,  and  the  morning 
that  a  party  newspaper  publishes  a  fair  report  sees  a  swarm  of 
protest  descend  upon  the  editor's  head.  The  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  for  the  fair-minded  folk  to  assert  themselves; 
if  the  editor  is  made  to  realize  that  fairness  will  win  approval 
and  support,  he  will  be  strengthened  in  his  efforts  to  attain  it. 
This  prescription,  of  course,  touches  the  respectable  citizen 
on  his  weakest  side;  for  behind  his  uneasy  contempt  for  the 
" ward-heeler"  and  the  " party  hack"  is  the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  these  opprobriously  designated  persons  are  his 
superiors  in  public  spirit. 
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So  much  for  the  relation  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
public.  I  turn  now  to  the  technical  aspects  of  newspaper 
making,  and  here  my  observations  become  but  a  string  of 
separate  reflections. 

First  must  come  a  note  upon  the  status  of  the  calling. 
Journalism  is  not  a  profession,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  typical  journalist,  as  there  is  a  typical  priest,  a 
typical  soldier,  or  a  typical  doctor.  Journalists  like  to  call 
themselves  professional  men,  but  the  term  is  inaccurate  except 
in  the  loose  and  popular  sense  in  which  all  well  educated  men 
who  work  with  their  brains  and  are  not  capitalists  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  professional  class.  A  profession  is  an 
organized  body,  which  admits  to  its  practice  persons  whom  it 
has  tested  and  excludes  from  its  practice  the  untested  and  the 
unworthy ;  it  exercises  control  over  its  membership,  so  that  the 
priest  can  be  unfrocked,  the  soldier  cashiered,  the  lawyer 
disbarred,  for  transgressing  certain  rules  of  conduct.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  newspaper  work.  Again,  with  some 
reservations,  the  professional  man  works  for  clients,  not 
employers,  and  the  journalist  in  this  country  nearly  always 
serves  for  a  salary.  Yet,  again,  entrance  to  a  profession  is 
obtained  by  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  here  again  writing 
for  the  newspapers  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions. 
Journalism  is  not  a  profession — is  not  a  business — is  not  a 
trade.  The  only  words  I  can  think  of  as  applying  are '  *  calling ' ' 
and  "  vocation." 

This  peculiarity  has  a  very  fine  aspect.  Newspaper 
work  is  superbly  free  to  all  comers.  I  have  known  a  butcher 
boy  leave  his  cart  to  render  genuine  service  to  his  community 
as  a  reporter.  I  have  known  men  who  began  life  as  artisans 
shift  to  the  newspaper  office,  and  succeed.  It  is  a  market  for 
all  talents:  the  poor  lad  with  a  gift  for  investigation,  or  a 
turn  for  writing,  the  university  graduate  with  his  training, 
both  may  come.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  is  useful;  I  have 
known  a  man  nurse  a  hobby  for  a  decade,  and  then  find  it 
help  him  amazingly  in  his  career.      It   is  worth    while   to 
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hold  one's  own  in  so  finely  free  and  fair  a  field.  At  the 
same  time  this  lack  of  mutual  control,  of  the  discipline  of 
professional  organization,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  On 
the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  that  journalism  affords  such  a 
variety  of  types  that  I  can  assert  that  there  is  no  typical 
journalist;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  no  means  exist  of  expelling  the 

unworthy.     Still,  the  advantage  probably  is  worth  the  price. 

*       *       # 

Having  said  this  much  I  now  proceed — shall  I  say  to 
contradict  myself  ?  No — rather  to  show  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.  Newspaper  men  suffer  from  a  kind  of  professionalism. 
In  particular,  it  can  be  argued  with  much  force  that  they 
write  and  edit  their  newspapers,  not  for  the  people  who  buy 
those  newspapers,  but  for  their  fellow-journalists. 

Consider  the  case  of  headings.  Big  headlines  are  in  vogue 
on  this  continent.  It  is  supposed  that  the  public  taste 
demands  them.  When,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  man  who 
is  not  a  journalist  refer  to  newspaper  headlines  in  terms  other 
than  those  of  contemptuous  dislike  ?  True,  I  have  heard  a 
politician,  after  delivermg  an  attack  upon  an  adversary, 
exhort  the  reporter  who  is  his  middleman  to  "head  it  up  well." 
True,  the  man  who  is  the  hero  of  some  amply  noticed  event 
usually  exults  in  the  big  headlines.  Some  hypocrisy  there  is 
among  the  general  public  in  this  matter,  and  a  proportion  of  the 
condemnation  is  hollow ;  none  the  less,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  general  feeling  among  the  newspapers'  customers  is 
far  less  favourable  to  these  embellishments  than  journalists 
usually  suppose.  Newspaper  men  lay  the  headings  to  the 
credit  of  popular  taste;  I  suggest  that  they  periodically  examine 
themselves  as  to  whether  in  some  part  they  are  not  due  to 
their  own  taste. 

There  is  another  consideration.  How  many  writing 
journalists  realize  that  the  big  heading  is  their  worst  enemy  ? 
A  competent  reporter  writes  an  article;  he  takes  special  pains 
to  state  the  facts  fairly,  to  shade  his  meaning  accurately,  to 
preserve  balance  and  to  avoid  over-statement;  then  "the  man 
on  the  desk"  composes  a  heading  which  in  effect  recapitulates 
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the  article;  and  the  ordinary  reader  scans  the  headline  and 
leaves  the  article  itself  unread.  If  the  heading  simply 
indicated  the  subject,  and  perhaps  the  general  line  taken,  as 
the  typical  English  caption  does,  pressure  would  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  general  reader  to  read  what  the  reporter  has  so 
carefully  written.  As  it  is,  the  heading-writer  has  done  his 
best  to  induce  the  reader  to  be  content  with  his  incomplete, 
and  often  inaccurate,  summary.  To  the  newspaper  reader  it 
may  be  explained  that  headings  are  exceedingly  mechanical 
things;  the  first  line  must  not  exceed  a  certain  number  of 
letters,  and  must  not  fall  below  another  number;  the  second 
line  must  have  approximately  so  many  letters;  and  so  on. 
Extraordinary  expressions  appear  in  them,  and  for  the 
most  part  these  are  due,  not  to  perversity  or  ignorance, 
but  to  mechanical  conditions.  I  select  one  at  random:  "No 
pavements  where  not  asked  by  ratepayers."  The  word  "for" 
should  follow  "asked",  but  it  would  not  fit  into  the  line,  and 
so  an  ungrammatical  caption  appears.  We  continually  see 
references  to  "Austros"  instead  of  "  Austrians"  because  the 
incorrect  word  is  two  letters  shorter.  When  the  heading- 
writer  is  thus  condemned  to  dance  in  chains,  how  can  he  give 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  article  ?  He  quotes  some  of  the 
facts — not  all.  He  outlines  the  argument — but  he  omits  the 
qualifications.  He  achieves  a  sketch  of  the  article  which  is 
almost  sure  to  be  unfair;  and  often  the  bigger  the  heading  the 
less  likely  is  the  general  reader  to  read  what  the  reporter  has 
written.  Yet  most  newspaper  men  rejoice  in  having  their 
writings  surmounted  by  these  distortions.  It  is  the  conven- 
tional measure  of  value. 

It  is  a  convention  of  the  newspaperman's  own  making. 
Journalists  are  open  to  the  charge  of  making  up  their  news- 
papers first  of  all  for  each  other,  and  only  secondarily  for  the 
customers.  The  ordinary,  reasonably  intelligent  man,  we 
may  take  it,  is  sensitive  to  the  general  appearance  of  a  news- 
paper page;  he  likes  to  see  it  neat  and  well-balanced;  and 
undoubtedly  minute  care  in  technical  details  is  needed  to 
produce  this  general  effect  of  precision.     Granting  this,  it  may 
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fairly  be  said  that  much  of  the  fussing  over  technical  details 
which  goes  on  in  newspaper  offices  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  very  large  headings  which  some  journals  affect  are  the 
real  enemies  of  this  neatness.  There  is,  however,  one  news- 
paper trick  which  does  cause  real  annoyance:  the  fashion  of 
continuing  articles  from  one  page  to  another.  Especially 
does  this  occur  on  the  front  page,  that  is,  with  the  news  which 
the  editor  considers  the  most  important.  I  look  at  my  paper, 
begin  the  article  which  first  attracts  my  notice,  read  half  a 
column  or  so,  and  fetch  up  against  "(continued  on  page  3)". 
I  have  to  choose  between  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  front 
page  to  turn  over  the  sheet,  and  leaving  the  article  partly 
read  to  read  the  beginning  of  several  other  articles.  Usually 
I  do  the  latter,  and  when  I  have  explored  the  front  page  I  have 
several  articles  now  half  forgotten,  to  pursue  to  divers  inside 
pages.  Many  readers  regard  this  as  due  to  the  perversity  of 
the  editor.  It  is  not;  it  is  due  to  the  unexpected  working  of  a 
peculiarity  of  our  newspaper  methods  which  nearly  all  journal- 
ists on  this  continent  consider  a  great  advance :  the  placing  of 
news  upon  the  front  page.  Many  English  newspapers  devote 
the  front  page  to  advertisements,  and  the  Canadian  journalist, 
especially  when  young,  regards  this  as  exceedingly  dull.  The 
English  editor,  however,  gains  this  advantage,  that  when  all 
his  news  is  on  inside  pages  no  one  page  has  an  overpowering 
importance.  He  thus  has  a  wider  field  of  choice  in  the  placing 
of  his  articles.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  classes  of  readers 
greatly  like  fixity  of  position  m  the  matter  specially  prepared 
for  them.  The  commercial,  sporting  and  society  news,  for 
example,  in  most  Canadian  papers  invariably  appear  on  the 
same  page,  and  a  reader  who  habitually  takes  the  same  paper 
nearly  always  prizes  the  ease  with  which  he  can  turn  to  the  sort 
of  news  that  interests  him.  The  editor  thus  has  a  strong 
inducement  to  earmark  certain  pages  for  certain  sorts  of 
matter.  Conflicting  with  this  is  the  desire  to  group  the  most 
important  news  on  the  page  which  first  catches  the  reader's 
eye.  Thanks  to  the  absence  of  a  front  page,  the  English 
editor  has  an  easier  task  in  reconciling  these  opposing  require- 
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ments.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  the  Canadian  editor's 
while  to  consider  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
editor  selects  the  two  middle  pages  as  the  most  important. 
The  one  to  the  reader's  left  he  reserves  for  the  editorials — 
"  leading  articles"  as  he  terms  them — important  announce- 
ments, and  perhaps  a  very  special  set  of  advertisements; 
that  to  the  reader's  right  he  makes  his  principal  news  page. 
His  principal  long  article  he  puts  on  the  right-hand  column  of 
this  right-hand  page  and  makes  it "  turn  over  "  to  the  next  page, 
so  as  to  lead  the  reader  on;  the  rest  of  the  page  he  devotes  to 
the  other  important  news,  usually  with  an  eye  to  short 
telegrams.  If  he  has  articles  which  are  too  long  for 
this  treatment,  but  which  are  important,  he  puts  on  one 
of  these  two  middle  pages  a  short  paragraph  stating  the 
purport  of  the  news,  and  adding  that  the  full  report  will 
be  found  on  such  and  such  a  page.  Thus  the  reader,  on 
opening  the  paper,  quickly  learns  what  are  the  most 
important  happenings  of  the  day,  and  can  find  the  various 
sorts  of  news  with  ease.  When,  however,  the  front  page  is 
devoted  to  news,  it  dwarfs  the  others;  to  be  on  any 
inside  page  is  to  be  buried.  Every  important  article  must  be 
on  the  front  page,  or  its  value  is  impeached.  The  natural 
result  is  the  "  (continued  on  page  3)"  which  so  vexes  readers. 
At  all  events  the  English  practice  is  less  trying  to  the  tempers 
of  the  people  who  buy  the  paper. 

*       *       * 

I  come  m  the  last  sentence  or  two  very  close  to  another 
convention,  which  is  rather  new,  and  very  singular.  It  is  the 
fetish  of  the  introduction.  The  introduction,  often  in  news- 
paper offices  termed  the  lead,  is  an  opening  paragraph  or  two 
designed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole  article.  Its  use  is  a 
subject  which  I  discuss  with  some  confidence,  inasmuch  as 
twenty  years  ago  I  was  the  principal  writer  of  introductions 
on  my  paper.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  reporters 
who  would  begin  a  long  report  of  a  political  meeting  thus: 
"The  Conservatives  of  Weston  held  a  meeting  last  night  in 
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the  Oddfellows  Hall.     Mr.  John  Smith  occupied  the  chair, 

and  the  first  speaker  was  Mr.  James  Brown.     He  said " 

Doubtless  it  is  better  to  open  the  report  by  noting  the 
special  features  of  the  meeting,  and  when  the  occasion  is 
sufficiently  important  much  skill  can  be  shown  in  the  writing 
of  the  opening  paragraphs.  When  the  work  is  done  well 
the  reader  profits.  But  of  late  years  this  business  of  the 
"lead"  has  been  dreadfully  overdone.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  convention.  First,  every  article  must  have  an 
introduction,  whatever  it  may  be.  Secondly,  the  form  of  the 
introduction  has  become  conventionalized;  all  the  principal 
facts  or  features  must  be  contained  in  the  first  paragraph; 
often  an  effort  is  made  to  crowd  them  all  in  one  sentence.  From 
a  highly  deleterious  book  on  newspaper  reporting  which  a 
satiric  friend  gave  me  I  quote  three  precious  sentences  which 
illustrate  this  point.  "The  lead  itself/'  this  Professor  of 
Journalism  writes,  "  is  always  paragraphed  separately.  Usually 
it  consists  of  a  single  sentence,  although  it  is  much  better  to 
break  it  into  two  than  to  make  the  sentence  too  long  and 

complicated Many  editors  require  that  the  lead  consist 

of  one  long  sentence  and  yet  it  must  be  grammatical."*  This 
solemn  precept  shows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  to  begin 
every  article  with  one  long  sentence,  packed  with  diverse  facts; 
too  often  the  reporter's  skill  fails  and  we  have  a  lumbering 
procession  of  ill-related  clauses,  grammatical  but  horrible. 
For  example,  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  World  began  in 
this  fashion  a  very  long  article  describing  the  solution  of  a 
mystery  which  long  had  vexed  the  community: — 

The  World  this  morning  discloses  the  remarkable  career  and  the 
full  identity  of  the  mysterious  "  Oliver  Osborne  "  from  his  birthplace  at 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  through  a  life  of  crime  and  mercenary  romance,  ex- 
tending from  coast  to  coast,  to  the  Pennsylvania  train  which  will  land  him 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  here  at  5.28  this  afternoon  from  Chicago,  to 
stand  trial  for  grand  larceny  and  as  a  material  witness  in  the  trial  of  Rae 
Tanzer,  accused  of  using  the  mails  in  an  effort  to  mulct  James  W.  Osborne, 
the  criminal  lawyer,  out  of  $50,000. 


*The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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In  short,  the  introduction  is  a  badly  overworked  and  very 
artificial  convention,  and  our  newspapers,  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  to  suggest,  would  do  well  to  check  its  present 
dismal  exuberance. 

It  happens  that  the  introduction  craze  is  specially  offen- 
sive at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  the  news  of  the 
war.  The  several  Governments  concerned  in  the  struggle 
issue  daily  official  statements.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  credibility,  their  form  often,  with  some  reservations,  is 
excellent — curt,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  but  simple,  clear  and  well 
arranged.  Sometimes  they  offend  the  newspaperman's  in- 
stincts by  arranging  the  news  in  some  geographical  order, 
instead  of  selecting  for  earliest  mention  the  place  where  the 
most  important  events  have  occurred;  the  Russians,  for 
example,  are  fond  of  beginning  with  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
plodding  on  Southwards  to  Persia.  Often  they  are  designed 
to  conceal  or  mask  the  real  significance  of  the  day's  events. 
Still,  I  should  say  that  on  the  whole  their  merits  outweigh 
their  defects  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  professional 
handler  of  news.  But  over  and  far  above  these  technical 
considerations,  they  have  one  feature  of  immense  importance. 
They  are  official.  They  are  written  by  the  Staff  Officers  of  the 
Higher  Commands,  by  men  who  are  far  better  informed  than 
are  any  private  persons  in  their  own  countries.  They  are 
the  statements  which  their  Governments  wish  to  be  believed. 
Thus  they  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study,  alike  to  understand 
what  really  happens,  and  to  deduce  the  temper  of  the  govern- 
ments and  generals  concerned;  and  the  public  quite  properly 
are  interested  in  them.  As  we  see  these  official  reports  in 
our  newspapers,  each  of  them  nearly  always  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction;  that  is,  by  a  paragraph  or  two  in  which  a  person 
who  is  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  statesman,  who  is  almost  certain 
to  be  inferior  in  ability  and  information  to  the  writer  of  the 
report,  re-states  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  official  communi- 
cation. Not  infrequently  the  introduction  is  longer  than  the 
communication ;  often  the  style  of  the  introduction  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  statement  which  it  precedes;  sometimes  the  official 
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communication  is  better  even  as  journalism  than  the  opening 
gloss.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  example  of  this 
mania  for  prefatory  chatter.  The  despatch  which  follows 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun : — 

London,  April  23. — The  failure  of  an  attack  by  the  British  relief 
force  on  the  Tigris  against  the  Turkish  positions  which  separate  it  from  the 
main  British  Mesopotamia  army  in  Kut-el-Amara  is  admitted  in  a  report 
from  Gen.  Sir  Percy  Lake,  chief  commander  in  Mesopotamia,  given  out  by 
the  War  Office  to-night. 

The  attack  was  launched  this  morning  by  a  brigade  (4,000  men),  but 
broke  down  completely,  chiefly  because  of  the  flooded  condition  of  the 
terrain.  The  statement  in  the  report  that  "  few  got  into  the  third  line  " 
indicates  heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The  Turks  launched  a 
counter  attack  and  forced  the  attacking  brigade  back  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  re-enforced  by  other  brigades  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  report 
follows : 

An  attack  made  this  morning  on  the  Sannaiyat  position,  on  the  left 
bank,  failed.  The  position  had  been  systematically  bombarded  on  April  20 
and  21  at  intervals  during  each  night  and  again  this  morning.  Owing  to 
the  floods  it  was  found  possible  for  only  one  brigade  to  attack  over  a  very 
contracted  front. 

The  leading  troops  of  this  brigade,  consisting  of  a  British  composite 
battalion,  advanced  in  the  bog  and  submerged  trenches.  Few  got  into  the 
third  line.  The  brigade  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  under  the  enemy's 
counter  attack.  Other  brigades  pushed  up  to  the  right  and  left  and  re-en- 
forced it,  but  were  unable  to  reach  their  objectives  across  the  flooded  and 
boggy  ground  under  heavy  machine  gun  fire.  Our  troops  on  the  right 
bank  also  were  unable  to  make  much  progress. 

The  London  Morning  Post  of  24th  April  contained  the 
same  report,  prefaced  as  follows: — 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  issued  the  following  yesterday 
afternoon: 

MESOPOTAMIA 

General  Lake,  telegraphing  on  April  23rd,  reports  as  follows. 

I  maintain  that  the  English  way  of  handling  this  piece 
of  news  is  far  better  journalism  that  the  American  way.  We 
may  take  it  that  the  official  statement  was  all  that  was  cabled 
to  the  Sun,  and  that  the  introduction  (which  is  substantially 
of  the  same  length  as  the  official  statement)  was  written  in 
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New  York;  I  ground  this  conjecture  upon  a  discrepancy 
between  the  text  of  the  official  statement  as  published  in  the 
two  cities.  The  report  as  made  public  in  London  read: — "A 
few  got  into  the  third  line."  The  version  in  the  Sun  has  it: — 
"Few  got  into  the  third  line."  Evidently  the  little  word  "a" 
was  dropped  in  cabling;  the  sense  is  distinctly  changed  by  the 
omission.  But  the  Sun's  introduction  makes  a  point  of  the 
precise  change  in  sense  which  the  alteration  effects,  and  the 
simple  expression,  "A  few  got  into  the  third  line,"  does  not 
convey  the  sense  of  heavy  losses  which  is  to  be  read  into  the 
more  rhetorical  phrase,  "Few  got  into  the  third  line." 

The  official  document  is  a  model  of  frank  and  terse 
reporting.  It  even  conforms  to  a  journalistic  maxim  which 
some  elevate  into  a  canon,  and  states  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  first  sentence,  which  is  noticeably  short.  Above 
all,  it  is  what  General  Lake  said,  and  every  person  who  was 
really  interested  in  the  campaign  on  the  Tigris  was  anxious 
first  of  all  to  learn  what  the  General  in  command  had  to  say, 
or  chose  to  say,  about  the  situation;  comments  and  guesses 
could  come  afterwards.  Contrast  now  with  the  English 
newspaper's  method  of  giving  the  official  statement  without 
obstruction  the  American  procedure.  The  statement  of  the 
man  who  did  know  the  facts  was  preceded  by  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  words  written  by  a  man  in  New  York,  who 
did  not  know;  not  only  did  the  comment  and  guess-work 
interpose  between  the  reader  and  the  official  statement,  but 
it  was  given  greater  typographical  prominence,  in  that  the 
introduction  was  "leaded,"  while  the  report  itself  was  "set 
solid."  Sir  Percy  Lake's  sentences  are  shorter,  his  words  are 
simpler,  and  his  general  style  is  easier  and  plainer  than  that  of 
the  introduction-writer.  He  does  not  employ  rhetorical 
catchwords  like  "launched."  Finally,  there  are  five  specific 
faults  to  find  in  the  introduction: — 

1.  The  despatch  in  the  Sun  leaves  the  reader  uncertain 
whether  the  action  took  place  on  the  22nd  or  the  23rd.  The 
official  statement  says  "This  morning"  and  the  introduction 
states  that  the  report  was  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd; 
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but  it  is  not  definitely  established  whether  General  Lake  wrote 
on  the  22nd  or  23rd.  The  Morning  Post  makes  the  date  of 
the  engagement  perfectly  clear. 

2.  The  force  in  Kut-el-Amara  which  Sir  Percy  Lake 
was  trying  to  relieve  was  not  the  main  British  Mesopotamia 
army. 

3.  The  remark  that  "it  was  re-enforced  by  other 
brigades  on  both  banks  of  the  river  "  is  confusing  and  inac- 
curate. General  Lake  states  that  "  other  brigades  pushed 
up  to  the  right  and  left"  of  the  leading  brigade  "  and  re- 
enforced  it;''  clearly  this  means  that  all  these  brigades  were 
on  the  left  bank.  At  the  end  of  the  despatch  he  adds  that 
"  other  troops  on  the  right  bank  also  were  unable  to  make 
much  progress ;"  he  gives  no  hint  of  their  strength,  and  they 
did  not  "  re-enforce  "  the  force  on  the  left  bank. 

4.  The  remark  that  the  attacking  brigade  was  4,000 
strong  is  certain  to  be  wrong.  A  brigade  of  English  infantry 
has  4,000  of  all  ranks  when  up  to  establishment,  but  the  troops 
employed  belong  to  the  Indian  Army,  and  in  that  service  a 
brigade  has  an  establishment  of  3,000.  Even  if  the  brigade 
had  been  an  English  one,  the  detail  about  a  composite  battalion 
plainly  tells  of  weakened  effectives — at  least  to  a  soldier, 
though  it  did  not  to  the  civilian  in  New  York. 

5.  The  deduction  as  to  heavy  losses,  while  a  likely 
enough  piece  of  guessing,  is  founded  on  the  misunderstanding 
caused  by  the  omission  of  the  "a"  which  I  have  already 
noticed. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  World  and  the  Sun, 
which  are  excellently  edited  newspapers,  and  the  second  of 
the  two  introductions  quoted  is  better  than  the  collection  of 
words  which  precedes  most  official  statements.  It  is  because 
it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  kind  that  it  has  been  selected 
for  this  close  scrutiny.  Neither  do  I  contend  that  no  intro- 
ductions should  be  allowed.  At  times  these  official  statements 
are  composed  with  intent  to  deceive,  and  a  newspaper  which 
owes  no  patriotic  duty  to  the  General  Staff  issuing  such  a 
communication,  or  which  is  actively  interested  in  disparaging 
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it,  may  very  properly  preface  the  statement  by  a  remark  which 
puts  its  finger  on  the  weak  spot.  Thus,  when  in  November,  1916, 
the  Germans  issued  unusually  long  and  very  laboured  explana- 
tions to  the  effect  that  they  had  evacuated  Fort  Vaux,  not 
because  they  were  obliged  to  do  so,  but  because  they  felt 
like  it,  the  average  reader's  penetration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
cloudy  and  vague  language  employed  would  have  been  assisted 
by  a  brief  remark  to  the  effect  that  "In  the  statement 
issued  on  such  a  date  the  Germans  admit  that  they  have  been 
shelled  out  of  Fort  Vaux,  the  French  not  finding  it  necessary 
to  storm  it  with  their  infantry.' '  And  sometimes  it  would  be 
well  to  preface  a  methodical  Russian  Riga-to-Persia  commu- 
nication with  the  observation  that  the  paragraph  about 
Galicia  means  an  important  victory,  or  the  reverse.  But 
these  introductory  comments  surely  should  be  made  sparingly 
and  with  judgement:  not  invariably,  and  stupidly.  There 
is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  keep  silence.  When  an 
undoubted  authority  makes  a  reasonably  brief  statement 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  public  is  genuinely  interested — 
when  those  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  journalist's 
business  is  to  get  that  statement  before  his  readers  as  quickly 
and  as  easily  as  possible.  The  most  workmanlike  introduc- 
tion often  is  the  formal  "The  following  official  statement  was 

issued  at  ....  by " 

In  the  later  years  of  my  journalistic  life  I  was  occupied 
with  political  work,  and  had  much  to  do  with  official  personages 
and  the  news  of  which  they  are  the  sources.  I  often  was 
struck  with  the  curious  reluctance  of  many  newspapers  to 
print  official  statements  as  they  are  issued.  From  time  to 
time  highly  placed  men  hand  to  the  press,  statements  which 
have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care.  When  this  occurs  the 
exact  words  become  of  importance,  partly  because  it  is 
advisable  to  scan  them  for  the  purpose  of  judging  exactly 
how  far  they  go;  and  partly  for  the  less  cautious  reason  that 
the  public  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  forms  of  expression 
used  by  an  eminent  man.  Yet  very  often  the  statement  is 
paraphrased;  or,  when  it  is  quoted  in  full,  it  is  preceded  by  an 
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introduction  of  the  sort  I  have  been  examining.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the  introduction,  but 
it  may  be  suggested  that  it  should  be  handled  with  discretion, 
that  at  times  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and 
that  its  present  use  is  excessive. 

In  unskilful  hands  real  harm  may  be  done  by  application 
of  the  hard  and  fast  rule  that  the  most  vivid  feature  of  a 
report  must  be  put  into  the  opening  sentence.  A  recent 
example  may  be  cited.  A  certain  rather  widely  known  man 
in  a  speech  upon  a  public  occasion  made  some  severe  comments 
upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  state;  as  a  result  he  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  a  Commission;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  the  judge  who  presided  used  the  word  "slander." 
I  read  one  report  of  these  proceedings,  and  only  one.  The 
reporter  put  the  judge's  use  of  this  ugly  word  at  the  forefront 
of  his  article,  but  he  did  not  state  whether  the  word  was 
specifically  applied  to  the  witness  who  had  been  called  upon 
to  make  good  his  strictures  or  whether  it  had  reference  to 
someone  else;  neither  did  he  recur  to  this  incident  in  the  body 
of  the  article.  Thus  I,  for  one,  am  left  in  an  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind  about  this  public  man;  I  do  not  quite  know 
whether  he  was  called  a  slanderer  by  the  judge  or  not.  Surely 
this  is  very  faulty  reporting. 

I  should  like  to  revert  to  an  earlier  passage  on  the  subject 
of  the  placing  of  articles,  in  order  to  make  a  practical  sugges- 
tion. When  an  article  at  once  contains  genuinely  important 
news,  and  yet  is  too  long  for  the  front  page,  why  not  adopt, 
or  adapt,  the  English  plan  ?  Would  it  not  be  good  business 
to  print  the  introduction,  half  a  column  or  so,  on  the  front 
page,  and  at  the  conclusion  say  "A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  found  on  page  3  "  ?  Thus  the  reader  on  looking 
over  the  front  page  would  read,  without  being  asked  to  turn 
over,  a  complete  statement  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
occurrence,  and  could  then  please  himself  whether  to  refer  at 
once  to  the  detailed  account,  or  to  acquaint  himself  first  with 
the  other  items  in  the  day's  budget  of  news.     It  is  one  thing 
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to  turn  at  leisure  to  an  important  report,  and  another  to  be 
left  stranded  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

*       *       * 

All  this  touches  upon  a  very  marked  tendency  of  journalism 
upon  this  continent:  the  disposition  to  write  newspapers  to 
catch  the  notice  of  people  who  are  not  interested  in  the  events 
treated.  This  is  marked  in  the  handling  of  political  and 
parliamentary  news.  In  every  town  or  village  or  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  politicians  who  follow  parliamentary 
events  with  keenness,  who  wish  to  know  exactly  what  occurs 
and  in  what  order  it  happens,  and  who  weigh  events  with 
regard  to  their  real  significance.  For  such  readers  the 
English  style  of  reporting  Parliament  or  public  meetings  is 
by  far  the  best;  each  piece  of  business  is  dealt  with  in  the  order 
in  which  it  occurs,  the  exact  words  of  the  more  important 
utterances  of  the  more  important  speakers  are  quoted,  the 
speeches  of  the  less  important  are  carefully  condensed,  and 
every  phrase  and  incident  appears  in  its  proper  relations. 
But  there  are  other  readers  who  know  little  and  care  little 
about  political  matters,  to  whom  public  life  is  interesting  only 
when  some  positive  incident  happens  in  it;  if  two  Members  of 
Parliament  get  into  a  personal  quarrel  in  the  House,  readers 
of  this  class  are  interested,  precisely  as  they  are  if  two  business 
men  have  a  scandalous  altercation  on  the  street.  For  such 
readers  the  American  method  is  the  better;  the  correspondent 
watches  carefully  for  " features"  and  describes  them,  without 
reference  to  their  setting.  The  drift  at  present  is  toward  the 
latter  style;  it  is  a  matter  of  what  a  newspaper's  readers 
desire,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  number  of  Canadian 
readers  like  this  episodical  manner,  this  addressing  of  the 
article  to  the  general  reader  rather  than  to  the  well-informed 
one.  It  is,  however,  vexatious  at  times  to  the  man  who  is 
really  interested  in  a  subject.  In  most  Canadian  newspapers, 
the  politician,  to  stick  to  his  case,  can  find  half  a  dozen  scat- 
tered items  describing  separate  incidents  in  yesterday's  sitting 
of  Parliament,  but  no  account  of  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  no  guarantee  that  he  is  informed  of  all  the  business  which 
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was  transacted.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  newspapers 
which  published  " House  Reports77  which  began  with:  "The 
Speaker  took  the  chair  at  three  o'clock ;"  which  mentioned 
every  private  bill  which  was  advanced  a  stage;  which  noticed 
every  topic  discussed,  and  which  concluded  with  the  hour  of 
adjournment.  The  reader  of  such  a  newspaper  could  be 
reasonably  certain  that  he  had  missed  none  of  the  business 
done  by  Parliament;  the  report  was  abbreviated,  but  was 
comprehensive,  and  was  connected.  Such  reports  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Their  disappearance  probably  means  a 
certain  decline  of  seriousness  in  the  public.  Here  again  we 
find  the  public  responsible  for  the  newspapers  it  gets. 

*       *       * 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  tendency  to  address  the  amateur 
rather  than  the  expert  element  in  the  public  is  a  disposition  to 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  over-writing  a  subject.  A  good 
many  years  .  ago  an  abominable  catch-phrase  was  much 
heard — to  bring  out  the  "human  interest "  of  every  incident; 
there  was  a  legend  of  a  city  editor  who  demanded  that  the 
reporter  discover  and  emphasize  the  human  interest  of  a  dog 
fight.  Perhaps  this  particular  expression  is  passing  out  of 
use.  We  still  have  with  us,  however,  an  intense  craving  to 
make  every  item  of  news  interesting.  This  will  sound 
utter  heresy  to  many;  but  a  great  deal  of  news  is  not  interesting 
to  the  general  public,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  make  it  so. 
An  immense  number  of  things  happen  every  day  which  it 
is  proper  to  publish,  which  it  is  the  newspaper's  duty  to 
publish,  but  which  are  matters  of  routine.  The  School 
Board  of  a  town  awards  contracts  for  building  a  new  school, 
for  new  desks  and  new  apparatus,  and  engages  a  new  teacher. 
It  is  absolutely  proper  for  the  newspapers  to  mention  these 
facts,  which  are  very  important  to  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  which  are  quite  important  to  rate-payers  and 
people  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  which  are  not  and 
cannot  be  made  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  readers. 
Every  day  the  Police  Court  of  a  large  town  sees  a  sorrowful 
parade  of  the  failures  of  humanity;  for  the  most  part  the 
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incidents  of  the  sitting  are  monotonous  and  uninteresting  in 
their  squalor,  and,  alas,  in  their  frequency.  It  is  absolutely 
right  that  the  newspapers  should  report  these  sad  proceedings; 
for  one  thing,  publicity  is  a  great  protection  against  abuses, 
and,  for  another,  the  community  is  benefited  by  the  appear- 
ance in  print  of  the  names  and  sentences  of  its  minor  offenders. 
But  periodically  some  reporter  tries  to  make  interesting  reading 
about  this  abode  of  misery.  He  is  almost  certain  to  do  one 
thing  or  the  other.  He  may  make  merry  over  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fellow-creatures — an  inhuman  thing  to  do;  or  he  may 
run  into  sentimentality,  sob  over  the  trivial  and  the  unworthy, 
and,  by  using  up  the  available  supply  of  sympathy,  render  it 
difficult,  perhaps  out  of  his  power,  to  invoke  effective  support 
when  cases  of  real  hardship  or  abuse  demand  the  giving  of 
real  help  or  protection. 

This  tendency  shows  in  the  reporting  of  nearly  all 
meetings.  Let  the  reader  go  to  a  public  meeting,  devoted  to 
a  subject  upon  which  he  is  really  interested,  and  that  evening 
set  down  what  events  in  it  attracted  his  attention  and  interest ; 
let  him  then  read  his  newspaper  in  the  morning  and  ask  himself 
whether  the  report  reproduces  those  points  which  attracted 
his  attention.  Sometimes  it  will;  but  how  often?  Not 
infrequently  he  will  find  some  incident  of  no  intrinsic  import- 
ance made  the  "feature"  of  the  meeting,  perhaps  to  the 
exclusion  of  arguments  which  weighed  seriously  with  him. 
Not  infrequently  he  will  find  important  utterances  divorced 
from  their  setting — often  by  being  taken  out  of  their  proper 
order  and  put  into  the  introduction.  I  have  been  blaming 
the  general  public  pretty  liberally  for  the  faults  I  have  found; 
here  I  think  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
newspaperman.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  laid  to  that  fault 
already  noticed,  a  tendency  to  misread  his  public,  to  think  its 
demand  for  this  rather  cheap  over-writing  of  a  subject  far 
stronger  than  it  really  is.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  attributed 
to  a  restless  anxiety  ever  to  be  scoring  successes,  to  treat 
nothing  as  routine. 
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One  reform  which  a  great  many  people  desire  is  the 
setting  up  in  every  office  of  an  index  expurgatorius,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  The  index 
should  contain  not  merely  gross  inaccuracies,  such  as  writing 
" transpire"  when  one  means  " occur ,"  but  those  terrible 
catch-words  which  have  their  day  and  then  mercifully  cease 
to  be.  The  habit  of  using  catch-words  is  no  monopoly  of  the 
Canadian  newspaperman ;  he  is  in  excellent  company.  Indeed, 
at  one  of  its  stages,  the  highest  literature  makes  great  use  of  its 
stock  phrases.  How  often  does  the  reader  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  find  the  expression  "the  land  of 
the  living  ?"  And  in  the  noble  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
we  have  these  two  passages: 

They  hadna  sailed  upon  the  sea, 
A  day  but  barely  three. 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 
A  step  but  barely  ane. 

These  are  common  form,  and  when  the  Psalmist,  or  the 
balladist,  came  to  an  appropriate  place  he  put  in  the  familiar 
words.  Thus  our  journalist  has  some  warrant  for  his  use  of 
the  ready-made  phrase.  But  it  is  perilously  easy  to  overdo 
it,  and  in  any  case  a  practice  which  pleases  in  a  very  simple 
literature  is  less  suitable  in  a  self-conscious  age.  In  some  of 
its  aspects  the  present  day  use  of  the  cliche  probably  is  a  sign 
of  fatigue;  the  writer,  too  tired,  or  too  indifferent,  alike  to 
decide  what  he  exactly  does  mean,  and,  having  done  this,  to 
select  the  precise  word  which  fits  that  meaning,  snatches  at 
some  one  of  the  verbal  blank  counters  which  are  current  for 
the  moment.  We  cannot  ask  the  ordinary  reporter  to  keep 
himself  entirely  unspotted  from  a  practice  to  which  much 
bigger  men  than  he  are  addicted.  But  we  can  ask  newspapers 
to  eschew  the  most  common  and  vulgar  forms  of  the  habit. 
An  example  will  show  what  I  mean.  Somewhere  or  other, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  one  may  guess,  a  reporter  was  at  a  gather- 
ing in  which  some  exceptionally  comical  incident  occurred; 
and  that  reporter  in  describing  it  said,   quite  accurately, 
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and  very  vividly,  that  the  assemblage  rocked  with  laughter. 
I  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  original  reporter  who  used  this 
expression  knew  accurately  the  idea  which  he  wished  to  convey, 
and  hit  upon  the  right  word.  But  as  soon  as  the  newspaper 
with  that  report  went  to  its  exchanges,  scores  or  hundreds  of 
other  reporters  must  have  seized  on  that  happy  word,  and 
made  a  mental  note: — " Rocked;  good  word  to  use  next  time 
anyone  laughs/'  And  forthwith  the  happy  word  became  an 
unhappy  one,  for  with  amazing  celerity  it  was  ridden  to  death; 
and  at  present  every  time  a  gentle  snigger  ripples  over  a  court, 
or  a  legislature,  or  a  public  meeting,  the  painstaking  reporter 
says  it "  rocked."  Again,  why  should  every  exciting  occurrence 
be  described  as  "  dramatic?"  And  why  should  every  love 
affair  be  called  a  "  romance  ?"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  tilting  at  slang;  real  slang  often  is  full  of  vigour  and  life. 
What  I  am  denouncing  is  a  bastard  slang,  a  tame  reproduction 
of  inappropriate  phrases  expressly  because  they  are  hackneyed. 
And  there  is  another  kind  of  bastard  slang  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  "never  would  be  missed."  It  is 
that  odd  craze  to  attach  unnecessary  prepositions  to  verbs; 
football  coaches  do  not  try  a  man,  they  "try  him  out;"  we 
do  not  join,  we  "join  up;"  roughs  do  not  beat  a  victim,  they 
"beat  him  up;"  and  so  forth.  This  is  very  mechanical  and 
quite  unworthy  of  the  ingenuity  and  metaphorical  power 
often  shown  in  the  coining  of  happy  slang  phrases;  both  of 
these  categories  profitably  could  find  places  on  the  index 9 
and  be  challenged  by  the  potentate  at  the  desk.  Nearly  all 
these  infelicities  probably  are  due  to  the  tendency  to  over- 
write subjects  of  which  I  already  have  complained.  The 
reporter  is  Under  pressure  to  write  vividly  of  things  which 
present  no  vivid  characteristics,  and  he  is  driven  to  verbal 
contortions. 

One  of  these  verbal  sins  is  the  growing  practice  of  making 
public  use  of  the  technical  terms  of  newspaper  work.  Every 
calling  has  its  own  jargon;  a  jargon,  or  trade  language  is  a 
necessary  part  of  its  equipment.  Soldier,  sailor,  parson, 
artisan,   merchant,   farmer — each   of   them   has   his  special 
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vocabulary  of  technical  terms,  and  rightly  so.  The  man  who 
deals  in  herrings  most  properly  corresponds  about  "mixed" 
and  "milkers;"  the  soldier  attaches  curious  specialized 
meanings  to  "stores,"  "supplies,"  "crime"  and  other  common 
words;  the  sailor  has  a  whole  language  of  his  own.  Speaking 
generally,  people  are  chary  of  obtruding  their  special  terms 
upon  the  general  public;  to  be  anxious  to  throw  technicalities 
about  in  ordinary  conversation  usually  is  a  sign  of  youth  and 
immaturity.  If  you  meet  fairly  senior  naval  officers,  you  are 
likely  to  observe  in  them  a  most  noteworthy  abstention  from 
sea-terms.  If  you  are  much  in  the  company  of  professional 
soldiers,  you  will  find  that  they  use  technical  terms  only  when 
they  are  discussing  technical  subjects.  So  in  most  callings, 
we  find  the  strongest  men,  those  who  most  are  men  of  the  world, 
disposed  to  use  shop  terms  as  little  as  possible  in  general 
company.  Journalism  necessarily  has  its  technicalities;  but 
one  can  observe  a  growing  disposition  to  thrust  them  in  the 
face  of  the  public.  Often  a  newspaper,  instead  of  saying  that 
yesterday  it  published  an  article,  or  a  report,  prefers  to  say 
that  yesterday  it  carried  a  story;  to  "carry"  being  journalistic 
jargon  for  to  publish,  and  "story"  being  a  widely  used  word 
to  indicate  a  report,  or  article,  or  despatch.  (Story  indeed 
is  rather  bad  jargon,  for  it  is  applied  to  so  many  kinds  of 
article  as  to  lack  the  precision  of  expression  which  is  the 
object  and  justification  of  jargon.)  Speaking  as  one  who 
knows  the  language,  it  makes  me  a  little  uncomfortable  to 
see  the  talk  of  the  reporters'  room  put  into  print;  it  seems 
even  such  a  lapse  from  good  taste  as  does  the  over-free  use 
of  strictly  family  amenities  in  company. 

*       *       * 

I  think  that  I  have  done.  I  wonder  if  I  have  not  written 
in  too  fault-finding  a  vein.  I  wonder  if  I  would  not  have  done 
well  to  draw  attention  to  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
tone  of  political  controversy,  to  the  lessened  rancour  and  to 
the  gradual  decrease  of  coarse  name-calling — at  all  events  in 
Ontario.  I  wonder  if  I  might  not  have  drawn  attention  to 
our  comparative  freedom  from  interference  with  private  life, 
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and  to  the  infrequency  of  deliberate  injustice  to  individuals. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  place  to  draw  attention  to  the 
very  great  difficulties  which  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  training  reporters.  But  after  all  it  is 
better  to  strive  for  improvement  than  to  preen  ourselves  on 
what  already  has  been  done,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  in  most 
of  what  I  have  written  I  have  immediate  improvement  in  view. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  brought  a  railing  accusation  against 
my  brethren.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  for  some 
of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Canadian  press  the  blame  lies,  not 
at  the  door  of  the  Canadian  newspaper  man,  but  at  that  of  the 
Canadian  public.  But  not  all  of  the  faults  of  our  journals 
are  due  to  the  outside  world.  There  are  imperfections  in  the 
press  which  I  am  persuaded  the  pressmen  themselves  can 
cure.  Some  of  them,  I  contend,  are  due  to  a  misreading,  to 
an  underrating  of  the  public.  Some  are  technical.  Jour- 
nalism is  too  important,  too  interesting,  too  good  an  occupation 
to  be  either  reviled  or  flattered;  I  hope  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  neither  extreme. 

C.  F.  Hamilton 


THE  QUEST 

I  sought  for  thee, 

When  golden-sandalled  Dawn 
With  irridescent  finger  touched  the  sky, 
Chasing  the  mists  of  morning  with  her  sigh; 

And  like  some  sad  forsaken  child 

That  roams  unreconciled 
My  longing  steps  insatiable  moved 
To  seek  for  thee  amid  the  haunts  we  loved 

Until  Morn  passed  me  by. 

I  sought  for  thee 

Through  the  dead  still  of  Noon; 
White  butterflies  upon  the  languid  air 
Floated  as  in  a  swoon,  so  soft,  so  fair, 

Light  loves,  they  knew  naught  of  distress, 

Or  my  soul's  weariness. 
The  oleanders  withered  in  the  heat 
And  strewed  their  fluttering  petals  at  my  feet, 

Alas!   Noon  did  not  care. 

I  sought  for  thee, 

Till  Twilight  softly  came 
With  hushed  step  stealing  through  the  quiet  blue 
Drenching  the  garden  with  enchanted  dew 

To  still  the  parched  ache  of  Noon. 

But  to  my  eyes,  no  boon 
She  brought,  no  solace  of  her  crystal  tears; 
My  strength  was  loosened,  slacked  my  feet  by  fears, 

For  naught  the  Twilight  knew. 

I  sought  for  thee 

Through  the  Night's  odorous  dusk; 
Within  her  holy  temple  worshipping 
I  knelt,  and  played  upon  Hope's  silver  string. 
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Star-lit  the  gracious  sky  looked  down 

To  watch  the  dreaming  town. 
But  o'er  my  lonely  heart  there  seemed  to  brood 
The  poignant  grief  of  love  in  solitude, 

Night  could  no  comfort  bring. 

I  sought  for  thee 

Till  moon  and  stars  were  dead; 
Through  purple  shades  of  gloom  I  fled  apart. 
Then  grey-winged  Sleep  with  her  magician's  art, 

Entwined,  mysterious  and  fair, 

Red  poppies  in  my  hair; 
Binding  her  filmy  webs  about  mine  eyes, 
And  when  Dawn's  trembling  whisper  bade  me  rise, 

I  found  thee in  my  heart. 

Marian  Osborne 


NATURE'S  MISFITS, 

OR 

THE   PHILOSOPHY    OF  BEING  AN  ASS 

npHE  phenomenon  of  human  ineptitude  is  one  that  has 
hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves  or  which  we 
might  have  expected  considering  the  famine  for  novelty  that 
prevails  amongst  our  essayists  and  writers  and  the  journalistic 
lust  after  copy.  This  neglect  can  hardly  arise  from  any  lack 
of  material  and  must  hence  be  set  down  as  a  phase  of  that 
general  tendency  in  mankind  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of 
what  might  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  its  own  doors. 

The  suggestion  "don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself/'  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  in  politer  language,  is  more  fre- 
quently tendered,  in  its  varying  notes  of  patronage,  impatience 
or  contempt,  than  received  with  meekness  as  advice  seriously 
intended  to  be  acted  upon.  For,  in  fact,  whoever  does  or  ever 
did  make  an  ass  of  himself  on  purpose!  Who  would  not  sooner 
be  accused  of  selfishness,  embezzlement  or  almost  any  crime 
short  of  murder,  in  the  calendar?  But  the  practice  of 
ineptitude  commonly  known  as  making  an  ass  of  oneself, 
or  more  generally  the  condition  of  being  an  ass,  is  not, 
like  public  speaking  or  church-war denship,  a  calamity  that 
prudence  might  escape,  but  rather  such  as  a  carroty  poll  or 
a  stammering  tongue,  an  impediment  of  nature  and  the  blood, 
hated  yet  ever  present,  shrunk  from  yet  in  no  wise  to 
be  got  rid  of;  and  he  who  labours  under  this  infirmity 
and  who  is  so  constantly  reminded  of  it  to  his  discomfort  will 
be  found  to  have  been  born  what  is  known  as  an  ass,  bred  an 
ass  and  to  be  destined,  ex  hypothesi,  to  remain  an  ass  in  spite 
of  all  his  own  efforts  to  the  contrary  and  whether  his  con- 
tumelious fellows  like  it  or  not. 

If  we  would  get  a  correct  definition  of  what  constitutes 
an  ass  (of  the  two-legged  species),  by  consulting  authorities 
we  may  light  upon  something  after  this  sort — 
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ASS  (Lat.  asinus)  noun  substantive,  masc. 
or  fern.  A  foolish  person,  dolt,  im- 
becile. Derivatives — stupid  ass,  con- 
ceited ass." 

But  such  a  machine-made  interpretation  would  be  plainly 
faulty.  It  lacks  completeness  and  comprehension.  Like 
other  scamped  work  it  has  an  appearance  of  finality  but  tells 
you  in  reality  little  you  did  not  know  already.  Its  string  of 
epithets  all  mean  about  the  same  thing  while  its  derivatives 
excite  an  appetite  for  fuller  information  which  is  in  no  way 
gratified. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  nearer  the  mark  to  define 
your  ass  proper  as  "One  who,  being  foolish,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  made,  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,"  but  neither 
would  this  cover  the  ground,  for  such  an  one,  shouldering  his 
way  through  society  and  ready  to  give  as  good  as  he  gets, 
ass  though  he  be,  is  quite  likely  to  extort  a  respect  for  his 
obstinacy  that  would  never  have  been  shown  for  his  talents 
or  his  compliance.  "He  that  despiseth  reproof"  says  the 
scripture  "is  brutish,"  but  the  inspired  writer  does  not  repre- 
sent this  as  any  particular  disqualification  to  getting  on  in 
the  world  or  attaining  a  fair  degree  of  popularity,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  progress  the 
ass  who  despises  reproof  must  be  considered  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  no  ass  at  all. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cranks  (though  of  these  there  is  also 
a  harmless  variety),  the  monomaniacs,  the  people  who  dis- 
cover perpetual  motion,  who  identify  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
theological  misfits,  scientific  fungi,  antediluvian  editors,  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  faddists,  the  noble  army  of  cox- 
combs. 

All  such,  however  widely  their  interests  may  differ,  have 
the  same  principle  at  heart,  viz.,  that  their  particular  doctrine 
is  necessary  to  the  world's  health  and  must  be  true  because 
they  happen  to  hold  it.  One,  although  ignorant  as  a  chamber- 
maid of  philology,  will  insist  upon  laying  down  the  law  upon 
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the  subject  of  that  quagmire,  the  niceties  of  the  English 
language.  Another  will  have  for  the  sole  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
his  mind  a  theory  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  picked  out 
of  some  funeral  service  or  sermon  he  may  have  attended  in 
his  youth,  and  stowed  away  to  supply  matter  for  disjointed 
argument  ever  since.  Strive  not  with  such  as  these  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  gate,  unless  thou  have  lungs  of  leather  and 
a  temper  of  brass,  for  verily  thou  shalt  get  worsted. 

They  not  infrequently  argue  themselves  into  the  poor 
house. 

I  once  knew  an  ass  of  this  breed  who  ruined  a  good  busi- 
ness entirely  by  his  perversity.  When  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance  he  was  living  in  a  fine  house  and  giving  cham- 
pagne suppers.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  a 
steamer  for  Liverpool,  with  a  steerage  ticket  in  his  pocket 
which  friends  had  made  up  the  price  of,  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of 
him  and  his  bumptiousness  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  His  losses 
and  wretched  condition  did  not  seem  to  press  heavily  upon 
him,  nor  the  suspicion  of  anything  amiss  about  himself,  though 
his  beard  was  turning  grey,  but  not  from  care.  He  was  as 
much  absorbed  in  argument  as  ever  and  stepped  out  briskly, 
full  of  the  conviction  of  his  own  infallibility,  and  that  what- 
ever might  come  or  go  the  world  owed  him  a  living. 

But  a  character  like  this  is  to  be  esteemed  as  we  have 
seen  a  more  or  less  respectable  blockhead,  rather  than  any 
true  ass,  nor  is  it  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper  to 
consider  all  the  range  of  claimants  to  the  title,  wholly  or  in 
part.  For  the  present  the  term  must  be  understood  as 
restricted  to  that  considerable  body  who,  suffering  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  nature,  yet  let  it  appear  that  they  are  aware 
of  their  infirmity  and  injudiciously  struggle  after  reformation. 

That  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  an  ass  of  this  sort  few  will 
dispute,  and  least  of  all  those  who  themselves  labour  under 
the  imputation,  and  equally  evident  is  it  that  the  chief  dis- 
comfort of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  futile  advice  and  more 
insulting  sympathy  the  unfortunate  is  served  up  with  by 
those  who  set  up  to  be  sensible,  and  whom  he  might  thence 
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expect  to  know  that  making  people  wise  by  lay  preaching  is 
no  more  feasible  than  arguing  pug  dogs  into  mastiffs,  or 
toadstools  into  mushrooms.  Indeed,  from  this  and  other 
causes  a  problem  is  ever  and  anon  arising  in  his  brain, — a 
storehouse  empty  it  may  be  but  alas !  not  swept  or  garnished, 
whether  after  all  such  as  he  may  not  turn  out,  in  some  far-off 
shadowy  day,  to  be  wiser  than  the  more  numerous  and 
bullet-headed  sort  who  sniff  and  peck  at  them  the  opposite. 
"Fools,"  says  the  psalmist,  "because  of  their  transgression 
and  by  reason  of  their  sin,  are  afflicted,"  yet  may  not  the 
fallibility  of  this  judgement  be  held  as  confessed  when  the 
same  writer  admits  his  need  of  consideration  in  another 
intemperate  pronouncement — "I  said  in  my  haste  all  men 
are  liars  ?" 

But  because  the  raven  does  not  set  up  as  a  peacock  to 
order,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  unaware  of  his  dingy 
imperfection  ?  On  the  contrary,  our  friend's  very  anxiety  to 
improve  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  reputa- 
tion that  envelops  him  like  a  garment,  contempt  being  ever 
the  portion  of  those  who  are  understood  to  listen  to  stricture; 
and  many  an  unfortunate  may  thus  get  his  title  to  folly  not 
because  he  ignores  admonition  but  because  he  attempts  to 
profit  by  it.  There  is  also  a  disheartening,  a  Nessus-like 
adhesiveness  about  a  reputation  for  softness.  Once  acquired 
it  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  subsequent  effort,  and  he  who 
finds  himself  launched  upon  society,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  under  the  character  of  an  imbecile  is  tolerably 
certain  to  keep  it. 

From  henceforth  a  flavour  of  absurdity  attaches  to  his 
most  reasonable  actions  or  sensible  remarks.  If  he  wears  a 
coloured  hat  or  necktie  his  doing  so  is  thought  peculiar,  if  a 
black  one  he  is  eccentric.  If  he  elects  to  cultivate  society 
people  wonder  what  on  earth  took  him  there,  if  he  stays  at 
home  he  is  a  timid  or  sulky  misanthrope.  The  public  dis- 
approval, passive  rather  than  active,  does  not  go  the  length 
of  blackballing  him  at  clubs  or  the  like,  but  he  may  have 
reason  ere  long  to  wish  it  had  and  to  envy  the  lot  of  Robinson 
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Crusoe  on  his  island.  Should  he  dine  out  his  presence  is  not 
greatly  welcomed,  his  partner  preferring  to  talk  across  the 
table  to  somebody  else,  but  he  may  excite  a  transitory  admira- 
tion later  on  by  unexpected  strength  of  head  when  the  wine 
goes  round.  Should  he  make  way  for  a  lady  in  a  street  car, 
he  is  set  down  for  a  Don  Quixote.  Does  he  doggedly  keep 
his  place,  he  is  a  boor.  When  he  ventures  upon  a  joke  his 
neighbour  ignores  the  attempt  as  in  duty  bound,  but  stores 
away  the  quip  for  future  use  and  by-and-by  brings  it  out  as 
his  own,  with  applause.  Should  he  take  refuge  in  church- 
going  he  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  consolation  and  warning 
addressed  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  respectively,  to 
neither  of  which  classes  does  he  himself  belong.  Besides  the 
exhortations  of  the  pulpit  are  always  addressed  to  the  young, 
as  if  nobody  over  thirty  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  he,  by 
this  time,  being  middle-aged,  never  strikes  anything  that 
seems  to  fit  his  particular  case.  Advice  of  the  sort  he  does 
get  only  makes  him  nervous,  and  he  gradually  comes  to  see 
how  much  better  off  he  is  without  it.  If  he  follows  his  own 
eccentric  orbit  he  only  gets  censured,  erroneously,  as  a  block- 
head, while  if  he  attempts  to  please  other  people  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  patronized  as  a  milksop  or  avoided  as  a  bore. 

Of  this  sort,  a  young  fellow  of  my  early  acquaintance 
used  to  spend  most  of  his  time  practising  the  flute  in  an  empty 
house  to  which  he  had  access,  well  satisfied  with  himself  and 
mankind  if  he  could  be  left  to  his  own  devices  and  unprofit- 
able musings  where  the  colours  glow  and  the  lights  sparkle — 
in  fairy  land.  Many  a  time  have  I  listened  to  his  strains  and 
thought  them  not  displeasing,  for  they  came  upon  the  evening 
air  mellowed  by  distance  and  thick  walls.  He  could  also  play 
imperfectly  upon  the  cornet  and  violoncello,  and  had  besides 
an  undeveloped  knowledge  of  drawing  and  elocution.  He 
tamed  falcons  but  wrote  in  a  sprawling,  schoolboy  hand  and 
could  never  contrive  to  master  the  art  of  spelling.  He  was  a 
Galilean  and  his  handwriting  bewrayed  him. 

For  a  while  he  flickered  getting  himself  snubbed  on  the 
few  occasions  wherein  he  attempted  to  accomplish  anything 
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useful  or  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion. He  tried,  for  instance,  to  give  public  recitations  but 
his  entire  want  of  experience  intervened;  nevertheless,  as  he 
had  no  audience  to  speak  of  it  did  not  greatly  matter.  As  he 
grew  older  he  began  unwillingly  to  realize  that  life  was  not 
made  up  of  flute-playing  nor  character  to  be  developed  from 
excursions  toward  that  land  "  where  the  streets  are  paved 
with  the  things  that  we  meant  to  achieve/ '  and  perchance  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  ships  that  have  sailed  for  its 
shining  strand  bear  skeletons  on  their  decks;  and  with  the 
knowledge  he  seemed  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  his  buoyancy, 
but  without  changing  his  courses,  and  so  dwindled  away 
rather  than  disappeared  in  any  sudden  or  catastrophic  fashion. 
For  a  while  his  comrades  were  dimly  aware  of  missing  him 
from  his  accustomed  haunts,  without  it  occurring  to  anybody 
to  ask  any  questions,  but  when  his  absence  came  at  last 
to  be  plainly  known  rumour  got  abroad  that  he  might  have 
gone  to  Brazil  or  somewhere.  As  he  had  no  correspondents, 
and  indeed  was  wise  enough  never  to  put  pen  to  paper  when 
he  could  help  it,  the  report  remained  unverified.  This  only 
is  certain,  that  he  did  go  somewhere  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 
Yet  another,  who  ought  from  the  sequel  to  be  considered, 
as  belonging  to  a  "sport"  or  illegitimate  variety  of  the  genus 
"asinus, "  was  born  to  the  condition  of  a  gentleman,  but  took 
a  fancy  for  petty  shop-keeping.  Possibly  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  for  studying  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature  as 
a  philosopher,  which  he  might  not  have  found  where  his 
friends  would  have  preferred  to  see  him — in  the  pulpit  or  the 
uniform  of  his  country.  How  well  I  remember  his  ambitious 
invoice-heads  that  used  to  read — "John  Blank,  Dentist, 
Druggist,  Spice,  Oil  and  Colour  Merchant."  This  particular 
specimen  got  himself  into  trouble  of  some  sort,  not  felonious, 
but  I  rather  think  from  a  way  he  had  of  making  up  doctor's 
prescriptions  when  he  was  thinking  about  something  else, 
and  took  a  sudden  move  for  New  Zealand  where  dentists  and 
colour  merchants  proved  to  be  at  that  time  in  demand.  He  took 
root.     He  took  the  trouble  not  to  get  found  out.     Having 
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now  turned  over  a  new  leaf  he  proceeded  to  give  earnest 
of  his  reform  by  laying  down  the  law  generally  and  teaching 
all  his  neighbours  their  own  business.  Whether  he  succeeded 
in  achieving  stupidity  or  not,  as  seemed  his  earnest  intention, 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him  they  had  just 
presented  him  with  a  silver  testimonial,  as  a  rising  and 
influential  member  of  the  community.  But  this  case  may  be 
called  an  exception  such  as  proves  the  rule. 

In  general  when  the  knowledge  of  his  shortcoming  has 
fully  unfolded  itself  to  a  person  such  as  we  set  out  to  consider, 
when  he  has  come  with  time  to  realize  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men  are  and  that  no  efforts  within  the  compass  of  his  ability 
are  ever  likely  to  make  him  so,  it  behooves  him  to  enquire 
what  can  be  done  to  lighten  a  calamity  for  which  he  can 
expect  no  cure. 

In  the  foregoing  illustrations  it  will  be  noticed  how  the 
hero  makes  it  a  point  to  take  himself  away  when  his  charac- 
teristics get  to  be  too  well  known.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  nothing  really  stupid  or  dogged  about  him  at  all — 
how  devoutly  he  might  wish  there  were! — and  all  attempts 
upward  or  onward  have  for  him  to  be  accompanied  by  move- 
ment, and  the  changing  of  a  sphere  of  effort  growing  hateful 
to  him  by  painful  memories  and  disagreeable  associations,  for 
one  where  his  baleful  reputation  has  not  yet  penetrated, 
entering  upon  each  new  field  of  guiltless  imposture  with  a 
firmer  resolve  to  keep  his  back  straight  and  his  mouth  shut 
as  long  as  he  possibly  can. 

To  succeed  permanently  in  such  an  attempt,  like  him  of 
New  Zealand,  is  not  often  to  be  expected.  An  old  dog  is  not 
to  be  taught  new  tricks,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our 
friend  passing  himself  off  for  a  time,  if  he  is  careful,  as  a 
person  of  sense,  yet  always  with  the  fear  of  detection  dogging 
his  footsteps  like  the  consciousness  of  crime,  tainting  all  his 
pleasures  and  pointing  forward  to  the  painful  moment  when 
he  must  stand  revealed  as  the  undignified  being,  without  tact 
or  backbone,  snickering  at  his  own  jokes,  giving  place  to  the 
vulgar  and  obnoxious  when  he  ought  to  be  firm,  and  flaring 
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up  only  when  it  would  be  better  to  keep  quiet  or  when  he 
happens  to  be  in  the  wrong — in  a  word  as  the  inept,  the  ass, 
he  is  and  has  privately  felt  himself  all  along  to  be. 

If  he  chooses  to  descend  now  in  the  social  scale  to  a 
stratum  where  people's  lives  and  conversations  are  cleaner 
than  their  collars  and  cuffs,  where  young  ladies  are  easy  to 
get  acquainted  with  and  old  ones  not  particular  about  the 
niceties  of  grammar,  to  a  land  of  microbous  playing  cards 
and  yellow-toothed  pianos,  and  of  strong  language  and 
stronger  tobacco,  he  may  hold  his  ground  and  achieve  a  certain 
success  as  " Gentleman  Jack"  or  the  " Grand  Juke."  Here, 
as  life  slips  away,  he  will  repeat  his  time-honoured  stories 
without  fear  of  interruption  and  have  his  puns  credited  to 
their  real  author,  and  in  this  quasi-dignified  retirement  a  good 
many  of  his  sort  find  their  last  haven  of  refuge;  but  the  chances 
are  that  if  there  is  a  point  upon  which  he  shows  a  flicker  of 
natural  vigour  it  will  be  his  class  prejudice,  and  he  will  be 
quite  as  particular  to  the  end  of  his  days  about  the  company 
he  keeps  and  the  cigars  he  smokes  as  anybody  in  his  station. 

One  remedy  there  is  for  being  an  ass  and  only  one  that 
can  be  relied  upon.  Do  you  want  "your  thin  jests  and  thread- 
bare philosophy  to  assume  point  and  flavour  all  of  a  sudden  ? 
your  ineptitude,  as  by  the  enchanter's  touch,  to  become  sense  ? 
Would  you  like  to  have  Timmins  buttonholing  you  with 
his  latest  and  McSlimmins  asking  you  down  town  in  his  dog 
cart  ?  MAKE  MONEY.  No  need  then  to  practise  holding 
your  head  up,  for  your  shambling  gait  will  vanish  of  itself. 
What  self-made  man  or  person  of  means  was  ever  seen  to 
slouch  down  the  street  with  an  aspect  of  self-effacement  ? 
Then  will  your  fortunate  dip  into  the  stock  or  pork  market 
be  transmuted  into  the  closest  calculation,  and  the  flippant 
criticism  of  your  works  and  ways  which  erstwhile  prevailed 
give  place  to — "I  tell  you  what,  that  Smith  knows  what  he's 
about — he's  no  fool!"  and  the  like;  and  such  is  the  force  of 
human  sympathy  that  in  time  you  will  almost  find  yourself 
coming  to  hold  the  same  opinion. 
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But  such  chance  possibilities  are  too  few  to  be  worth 
taking  into  consideration.  As  regards  the  normal  specimen 
of  donkeydom  whom  we  left  growing  weary  of  profitless 
roaming  or  tired,  mayhap,  of  pining  after  it,  his  circumstances 
not  admitting,  admonition  doing  him  harm  and  philosophy 
bringing  no  comfort,  what  remains  for  the  unfortunate  before 
that  final  journey  to  a  land  where  he  may  still  have  hope  that 
his  warped  endeavours  shall  meet  with  some  success,  his 
crookedness  be  made  straight  and  his  shortcomings  whole  ? 
The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,  and  at  times  it  would 
seem  like  a  relief  to  him  to  give  up  trying  to  blame  himself 
for  everything  and  do  a  little  good  honest  hating,  but  such  a 
coursehe  knows  full  well  would  soon  recoil  upon  himself.  Know- 
ledge comes  but  wisdom  lingers.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
time  has  now  left  him  is  the  unostentatious  remedy  of  a  hobby. 

The  hobby  is  not  for  those  who  would  figure  in  society. 
The  very  word  has  a  flavour  of  slang  about  it,  and  whoever 
christened  it  has  something  to  answer  for.  It  is  not  invariably 
a  success  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  true  hobby  and  its  bastard  brother  the 
fad.  The  fad  is  a  sign  of  narrowness  of  intellect,  the  hobby  is 
found  in  company  with  breadth  of  view  and  general  cultivation. 
The  fad  is  a  travesty,  an  abortion,  the  hobby  a  sort  of  staid 
capriccio  agreeable  to  reason  and  experience.  The  one  too 
often  indicates  an  unwholesome  warping  of  the  mind  and 
energies  in  a  single  direction,  the  other  implies  a  charitable 
outlook  and  wide-reaching  toleration.  The  fad  is  justly 
contemned,  the  hobby  is  or  ought  to  be  had  in  honour;  for,  not 
meaning  merely  the  collecting  of  Weissenbruchs  or  blue  china, 
it  may  stand  for  any  pursuit  that  enlarges  the  horizon  of  the 
mind  and  that  can  be  followed  alone. 

He  then  who  thus  starts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
with  no  illusions  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  his  fellows, — 
he  escapes  the  years  of  drilling  it  commonly  takes  to  reduce 
the  novice's  conceit  within  reasonable  limits  and  all  the 
sooner  finds  his  own  limitations  and  something  of  self-reliance. 
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As  time  goes  on,  the  world,  relenting  in  proportion  as  it 
appears  that  he  no  longer  requires  its  good  offices,  may  begin 
to  forgive,  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  to  cultivate  him.  His 
neglect  of  its  overtures  will  meet  with  indulgence,  his  retorts 
with  persevering  good  humour,  and  his  final  determination  to 
follow  the  way  he  has  chosen  untrammelled  induce  the 
admission  that  after  all  there  may  be  something  in  him 
though  he  has  taken  a  precious  time  to  show  it. 

And  so  we  take  leave  of  him  whom  we  have  called  for 
convenience  by  an  uncomplimentary  name.  Baroque  et 
bizarre  he  has  perhaps  detained  us  too  long  already,  yet  ere 
we  part  it  may  be  pertinent  to  enquire  if  he  were,  in  some 
mighty  cataclysm,  to  be  abolished  from  amongst  us,  or  if,  by 
some  equally  impossible  attack  of  sobriety,  he  were  to  act 
upon  our  advice  and  abolish  himself,  would  we  be  greatly 
benefited  by  losing  his  picturesque,  preposterous  figure?  I 
daresay  that  most  of  us  would  be  not  unwilling  to  retain  the 
type  and  only  to  correct  in  each  case  the  individual,  like  the 
people  we  all  know  who  complain  bitterly  of  the  scarcity 
of  servants  but  are  always  trying  to  convert  their  younger 
domestics  into  typewriters  and  nursery  governesses.  Have 
we  gained  anything  by  the  destruction  of  the  bustard,  of  the 
great  awk,  now  when  their  eggshells  fetch  fifty  pounds  apiece  ? 
What  would  not  the  savants  give  to  bring  back  a  dodo — as 
soon  as  they  have  got  him  exterminated!  There  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  considering  the  phenomenon  of  a  world  in 
which  everybody  would  be  wise  and  everybody  determined 
to  get  on  and  to  make  money,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
all  of  us  that  this  kind  of  competition,  on  which  we  hear  such 
lengthy  encomiums,  would  bring  back  the  age  of  Saturn.  The 
individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more,  but  the 
ass  we  have  always  with  us,  semper  idem,  unreformed  and 
unreformable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  all  our 
speculations,  all  our  criticisms,  and  his  own,  will  alter 
him  one  jot. 

His  great  prototype,  the  unhappy  son  of  Beor,  has  perhaps 
hardly  deserved  all  the  obloquy  that  has  been  poured  upon 
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him.  The  rebukes  of  his  dumb  exemplar  "  speaking  with 
man's  mouth/ '  the  one-sidedness  of  Hebrew  historians, 
should  not  blind  us  to  fact,  and,  as  a  convenient  type  of  the 
character,  a  glance  at  him,  not  as  depicted  by  unfriendly 
critics  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  fair  play,  may  fittingly 
end  our  quest. 

At  a  desperate  crisis  in  his  country's  history  he  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  patriotism  and  inspiration.  If  he  hearkens  to  what  seems 
to  be  the  call  of  honour  and  duty,  he  must  give  his  support  to 
a  cause  which  he  already  knows  by  no  human  insight  is  doomed 
to  failure  and  disgrace.  If  he  decides  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  hostile  strangers,  uninvited  perhaps  and  only  tolerated 
out  of  superstitious  dread  of  the  wizard,  it  can  only  be  at  the 
cost  of  treason  to  the  land  that  bore  him.  What  were  his 
struggles,  his  anguish  and  despair,  who  shall  say  ?  We  have 
no  surviving  record  to  give  the  Midianitish  side  of  the  story. 
He  is  not  alas  the  only  one  who  has  seen  the  celestial  visions, 
falling  into  a, trance  "but  having  his  eyes  open."  Unable  to 
solve  the  cruel  dilemma  he  yields,  after  long  hesitation,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  prophetical  promptings  which  indeed 
he  cannot  suppress,  and  afterwards,  when  too  late,  places 
counsel  and  sword  at  the  service  of  his  own  people,  contriving 
thus,  with  imbecile  ingenuity,  to  put  himself  in  the  wrong 
however  the  wind  may  blow,  or  whoever  might  turn  out  to 
be  right.  What  can  he  or  his  like  effect  before  that  mighty 
tide  whose  restless,  murmurs  may  already  have  reached  his 
ear  through  his  altar  smoke  upon  the  far  height  of  Peor  that 
looketh  toward  Jeshimon  ? 

For  him  no  laurels  of  victory  shall  bloom  nor  choir  of 
virgins  raise  the  triumphal  chorus.  He  is  caught  like  a  cork 
upon  the  advancing  torrent  that  now  returns,  hoarse  and 
hungry.  He  is  swept  away,  causing  scarcely  a  ripple — "and 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the  sword" — nor  left 
him  so  much  as  his  good  name ! 

Such  was  his  story  in  scantiest  outline,  and  such,  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  the  history  of  many  another  like  him.    ' '  Unstable 
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as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel/ '  Yet  let  us  feel  some  tenderness 
even  for  Balaam.  He  had  a  hard  road  to  travel  and,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  slippery  politics,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  quality  of  his  composition.  The  preachers  have 
plowed  upon  his  back  and  made  long  their  furrows,  but  the 
very  names  of  his  detractors  have  sunk  in  forgetfulness,  while 
he  and  his  tragic  half -illegible  story  will  continue  to  live  for- 
ever in  his  poetry. 

And  so  run  away  to  failure  and  nothingness  how  often, 
talent,  energy,  bright-eyed  fancy,  keen-edged  logic,  cleverness, 
hope.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  maintained  by  the  French  philo- 
sopher, that  a  hundred  thousand  of  our  race  are  needed  for  the 
manuring  and  due  fructification  of  a  single  man  of  genius, 
may  it  not  be  that  even  from  this  untimely,  evanescent 
material  there  is  evolving  through  the  slow  processes  of  the 
ages  in  the  eternal  crucible  and  laboratory  of  nature,  some- 
thing genuine,  persevering  and  permanent  ? 

Henry  Carter 


THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHIBALD 
LAMPMAN 

HpHE  year  1880,  which  saw  the  publication  of  "  Orion  and 
Other  Poems/'  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
literature.  Dr.  J.  D.  Logan  first  drew  attention  to  this  and 
welcomed  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Roberts'  volume  as  the  first 
fruit  of  the  "  Canadian  Renaissance."  Within  the  next  twenty 
years  a  number  of  our  best  known  poets  emerged  in  print; 
these  included  the  following  names — a  goodly  list:  Roberts, 
Lampman,  Campbell,  Carman,  Isabella  Crawford,  the  two 
Scotts,  Drummond,  Pauline  Johnson.  Curiously  enough,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Crawford  and  Dr.  Drummond, 
were  born  between  1860  and  1862.  So  that  these  three  years 
have  a  peculiar  significance  as  marking  the  birth  of  a  group 
of  poets  certainly  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Can- 
adian verse.  Some  of  these  have  achieved  popularity  in  their 
own  country,  all  have  acquired  literary  standing  in  other 
countries,  and  have  contributed  work  which  constitutes  a 
permanent  addition  to  our  literature. 

Of  purely  lyric  poets  the  most  popular  in  the  group  is 
Archibald  Lampman.  There  have  been  four  editions  of  his 
complete  poems  published  within  the  space  of  ten  years 
(1905-1915);  which  in  itself  is  a  testimonial  to  the  poet's 
charm  and  a  proof  that  the  Canadian  reading  public  is  not  so 
undiscriminating  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  nature  poems  of  Lampman 
should  be  so  widely  read  as  "The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee" 
and  poems  of  that  species.  Service  has  stormed  the  citadel 
of  public  favour  and  has  now  achieved  the  supreme  honour  of 
being  filmed  for  the  "  movies !"  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  saw 
the  following  poster: 

Thursday  and  Friday 

The  Poem  Classic 

The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew 

By 

Robert  W.  Service. 
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However,  no  mere  lyrist  could  hope  to  achieve  the  popularity 
of  him  who  created  "The  Lady  that's  known  as  Lou."  The 
fact  that  the  publishers  in  producing  the  fourth  edition  of 
Lampman's  poems  are  still  obeying  "numerous  and  earnest 
requests"  proves  that  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
readers  who  do  not  confine  their  attentions  to  the  vaudeville 
school  of  poets. 

This  is  distinctly  cheering.  It  shows  that  literary  appre- 
ciation is  developing  together  with,  or  perhaps  in  spite  of,  the 
business  spirit.  Professor  Cappon  says  that  the  modern 
public  seems  to  require  a  vigorous  presentation  of  life  before 
listening  to  any  ideal  or  imaginative  strain  from  a  poet. 
This  would  account  for  the  well-merited  popularity  of  Dr. 
Drummond's  charming  Habitant  poems,  and  also  for  the  work 
of  Robert  Service,  which  in  spite  of  crudeness  and  frequent 
melodrama  is  always  vigorous.  It  cannot,  however,  explain 
the  vogue  of  Lampman's  nature  verse,  lyrical,  contempla- 
tive, essentially  the  poetry  of  meditation  rather  than  of  life 
and  movement.  The  question  arises  then:  how  does  Lamp- 
man  succeed  where  others  equally  gifted  have  apparently 
failed?  In  what  particular  qualities  are  we  to  find  the 
secret  of  his  appeal  ?  If  this  question  can  be  answered 
satisfactorily,  we  are  on  the  road  to  producing  useful  critisicm. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Professor  James  Cappon,  who  has 
written  so  illuminating  an  estimate  of  the  poetry  of  Captain 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  has  not  thought  fit  to  pass  public  judgement 
on  other  Canadian  poets.  A  few  more  articles  like  "  Roberts 
and  the  Influence  of  his  Times/'  which  appeared  in  the 
twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  would  do 
much  to  clear  the  way  for  succeeding  poets  and  educate 
public  taste. 

I.  Among  the  Millet. 

The  first  volume  of  Lampman's  poems,  "Among  the 
Millet,"  was  published  at  the  author's  risk  in  1888.  The 
title,  though  suggestive,  is  perhaps  unfortunate.  Millet  is 
not  a  characteristic  Canadian  crop,  being  generally  grown 
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under  exceptional  circumstances  such  as  a  particularly  wet 
season  or  as  a  catch  crop.  However,  this  is  a  technicality 
which  perhaps  has  little  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
first  twenty  poems  are  pure  nature  worship  in  a  form  very 
characteristic  of  the  writer;  long  descriptive  poems,  landscapes 
in  verse.  Many  of  these,  in  structure  and  phrasing,  are  often 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Keats.  Like  Roberts,  Lampman 
modelled  his  verse  more  on  the  method  of  Keats  than  of  any 
other;  but  he  did  not  possess — perhaps  fortunately  for  himself 
— his  brother  poet's  extraordinary  power  of  adopting  the 
exact  tone  and  style  of  another,  while  producing  an  original 
thought.  As  Professor  Cappon  points  out,  this  fatal  facility 
of  Roberts  lends  to  much  of  his  work  the  impression  of 
poetical  experiment.  The  whole  of  Lampman's  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  bears  the  impress  of  his  own  personality. 
Though  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  his  verse  the  influence  of  Keats' 
style  and  Arnold's  thought,  and  though  at  times  we  catch 
echoes  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  he  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  eclectic  poet.  A  native  genius,  moulded  and  ripened  by  a 
study  of  the  masters  of  English  verse,  but  distinctly  fresh 
and  Canadian.  The  first  volume  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  Lampman's  finished  thought  and  style,  and  such  poems 
as  "  April,"  "  The  Frogs,"  "Heat,"  "  Among  the  Timothy,"  are 
probably  equal  to  anything  he  produced  subsequently.  Here 
is  his  characteristic  wealth  of  detail  joined  with  selective 
power:  the  phrasing  is  musical,  the  pictures  vivid  and  there 
is  always  that  touch  of  realism  which  gives  him  what  the 
critics  call ' '  substance. ' '  The  following  passage  from  ' '  Among 
the  Timothy"  is  one  out  of  many  examples: 

From  the  green  grass  the  small  grasshopper's  din 

Spreads  soft  and  silvery  thin, 

And  ever  and  anon  a  murmur  steals 

Into  mine  ears  of  toil  that  moves  alway, 

The  crackling  rustle  of  the  pitchforked  hay 

And  lazy  jerk  of  wheels. 

From  the  same  poem  come  the  following  lines,  to  which 
possibly  some  literary  puritans  might  object,  as  being  fanciful 
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or  overstrained.  The  point  about  this  passage,  however,  is 
that  it  is  a  very  " heightened  and  telling  way"  of  describing 
the  wind  in  the  poplar.     It  brings  the  thrill  of  recognition. 

Not  far  to  fieldward  in  the  central  heat, 

Shadowing  the  clover,  a  pale  poplar  stands 

With  glimmering  leaves  that  when  the  wind  comes,  beat 

Together  like  innumerable  small  hands, 

And  with  the  calm,  as  in  vague  dreams  astray, 

Hang  wan  and  silver  grey. 

About  some  of  these  poems  there  is  a  Wordsworthian  atmos- 
phere of  serious  reflection,  and  the  blank  verse  of  "  Winter 
Hues  Recalled"  reminds  one  of  parts  of  the  Excursion.  The 
point  of  view,  however,  is  not  that  of  Wordsworth.  Lamp- 
man's  attitude  toward  Nature  is  primarily  aesthetic;  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  holds  him  in  thrall,  but  the  "still,  sad 
music  of  humanity"  rings  but  faintly  in  his  ears.  The  calm 
strength  of  external  nature  affords  relief  from  the  fever  of 
modern  life;  and  from  this  source  he  draws  courage  and  faith 
to  live  rightly.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  establish  a 
definite  philosophy  of  life.  The  poet,  wisely  perhaps,  steers 
clear  of  that  whirlpool.  To  illustrate  Lampman's  usual 
mental  attitude  to  nature  and  humanity  I  shall  quote  three 
stanzas  from  "Freedom." 

Over  the  swamps  with  their  pensive  noises 
Where  the  burnished  cup  of  the  marigold  gleams, 
Skirting  the  reeds,  where  the  quick  winds  shiver 
On  the  swelling  breast  of  the  dimpled  river, 
And  the  blue  of  the  kingfisher  hangs  and  poises, 
Watching  a  spot  by  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

Up  to  the  hills  where  our  tired  hearts  rest, 
Loosen,  and  halt  and  regather  their  dreams ; 
Up  to  the  hills  where  the  winds  restore  us 
Clearing  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  before  us, 
Earth  with  the  glory  of  life  on  her  breast, 
Earth  with  the  gleam  of  her  cities  and  streams. 
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Here  we  shall  commune  with  her  and  no  other, 
Care  and  the  battle  of  life  shall  cease; 
Men,  her  degenerate  children,  behind  us, 
Only  the  might  of  her  beauty  shall  bind  us, 
Full  of  rest  as  we  gaze  on  the  face  of  our  mother, 
Earth  in  the  health  and  the  strength  of  her  peace. 

In  this  volume  also  are  several  narrative  poems  of  a 
romantic  strain,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  especially, 
"  The  King's  Handmaiden/7  "  Abu  Midjan/'  "  The  Organist/' 
"  The  Monk."  The  last  of  these  is  the  most  ambitious,  a  stanzaic 
poem  of  some  three  hundred  lines,  describing  the  persecution 
of  a  pair  of  lovers,  Nino  and  Leonora,  and  their  final  escape. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Pisa,  apparently  at  the  period  when  the 
Florentine  tyrants  were  crushing  that  unfortunate  city  in 
their  grip;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century. 
Reference  is  made  to  Messer  Gianni,  the  tyrant,  to  whom 
Leonora  is  forcibly  affianced  by  a  mercenary  father.  Leonora 
escapes  in  the  dress  of  a  monk  and  visits  her  lover  Nino, 
bearing  a  goblet  of  poisoned  wine.  Without  revealing  her- 
self she  tells  the  story  of  her  own  persecution,  but  pretends 
that  Leonora  has  destroyed  herself,  and  has  sent  the  monk 
as  a  messenger  to  her  lover,  bidding  him  drink  the  poisoned 
wine  and  join  her  in  Heaven.  Nino's  constancy  is  equal  to 
the  test;  he  raises  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  when  the  supposed 
monk  dashes  it  to  the  ground  and  stands  revealed  as  his 
mistress.  They  then  escape  to  a  " kindlier  shore."  As  an 
illustration  of  the  style,  I  quote  one  stanza: 

She  dashes  from  her  brow  the  pented  hood; 
The  dusky  robe  falls  rustling  to  her  feet; 
And  there  she  stands  as  aye  in  dreams  she  stood. 
Ah,  Nino,  see  !  Sure  man  did  never  meet 
So  warm  a  flower  from  such  a  sombre  bud, 
So  trembling  fair,  so  wan,  so  pallid  sweet. 
Aye,  Nino,  down  like  saint  upon  thy  knee, 
And  soothe  her  hands  with  kisses  warm  and  free. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  poem  the  method  of  Keats  has  been 
carefully  studied;  but  having  admitted  this  much  we  have 
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said  about  all  there  is  to  say.  The  most  unreasoning  admirer 
would  hesitate  to  compare  it  with  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes." 
Popular  approval  has  fastened  itself  upon  Lampman's  nature 
verse  and  has,  perhaps  justly,  ignored  his  attempts  to  repro- 
duce classical  and  romantic  themes.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  temperament  of  the  writer  himself  and  partly  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  leisurely  meditative 
quality  of  Lampman's  verse  did  not  supply  the  action  and 
movement  necessary  to  the  telling  of  a  story.  One  has 
only  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  last  poem  in  the  volume, 
"  The  Story  of  an  Affinity,"  to  realize  that  in  the  long  narrative 
poem  he  was  completely  out  of  his  element.  Then,  again, 
modern  life  seems  to  be  too  full  and  varied  to  permit  any 
great  interest  in  classical  or  mediaeval  themes.  Roberts' 
earlier  volumes,  Orion  and  Actaeon,  are  of  this  type,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  are  known  only  to  critics  and  students;  and 
Roberts  has  a  wider  scholarship,  a  more  vigorous  touch  and 
a  far  greater  facility  in  this  kind  of  poetry  than  Lampman 
possessed. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  number  of  sonnets  mainly 
reflective  in  character,  among  thorn  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular;  "  Outlook,"  "  Aspiration,"  "  Knowledge," 
"  The  City*"  might  almost  be  said  to  have  become  common  pro- 
perty. Lampman  said  of  his  own  sonnets:  "Here,  after  all,  is 
my  best  work."  His  judgement  upon  himself  was  severely 
critical,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  in  his  excellent 
memoir,  tells  us  that  he  was  never  satisfied.  He  had  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  conscientious  artist,  as  expressed  in 
Tennyson's  "  Ulysses  ": 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravelTd  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  when  I  move. 

Lampman  evidently  took  his  art  most  seriously  and  lavished 
his  whole  strength  upon  it.  The  accusation  of  careless,  off- 
hand composition,  which  has  so  frequently  been  made  against 
Canadian  poets,  has  no  bearing  here.     Indeed  his  diligent 
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attention  to  choice  of  phrase  and  metrical  arrangement  has 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  occasional  laboriousness, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  longer  poems.  The  sonnet,  how- 
ever, by  its  compactness,  disciplines  a  mind  which  carries  a 
wealth  of  detail.  It  enforces  a  mental  pruning,  leaving  only 
the  choicest  fruit.  Many  of  Lampman's  sonnets  are  master- 
pieces of  construction  and  phrasing,  striking  the  happy  mean 
between  the  severe  and  the  ornamental  style,  with  just  enough 
of  the  poet's  own  thoughts  to  give  them  a  personal  value  to 
the  reader.  Selection  among  them  is  difficult,  but  I  will 
quote  one  of  the  more  purely  descriptive  type,  a  triumph  of 
keen  observation  and  beautiful  phrasing: 

How  still  it  is  here  in  the  woods.     The  trees 
Stand  motionless  as  if  they  did  not  dare 
To  stir,  lest  it  should  break  the  spell.     The  air 
Hangs  quiet  as  spaces  in  a  marble  frieze, 
Even  this  little  brook  that  runs  at  ease, 
Whispering  and  gurgling  in  its  knotted  bed, 
Seems  but  to  deepen,  with  its  curling  thread 
Of  sound,  the  shadowy  sun-pierced  silences. 
Sometimes  a  hawk  screams,  or  a  woodpecker 
Startles  the  stillness  from  its  fixed  mood 
With  his  loud  careless  tap.     Sometimes  I  hear 
The  dreamy  whitethroat  from  some  far-off  tree 
Pipe  slowly  on  the  listening  solitude 
His  five  pure  notes  succeeding  pensively. 


II.  Lyrics  of  Earth. 

The  next  volume,  "  Lyrics  of  Earth/'  might  be  described 
as  a  picture  gallery  of  the  seasons.  The  poems  are  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  general  sequence  following  the  seasonal  changes. 
The  longer  poems,  "The  Meadow,"  "June,"  "Comfort  of 
the  Fields,"  "September,"  "An  Autumn  Landscape,"  have 
a  fullness  of  detail  which  appeals  primarily  to  the  nature 
student.  "  Lyrics  of  Earth  "  may  be  said  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  Ontario  as  Roberts'  volume,  "Songs  of 
the  Common  Day,"  has  done  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and   especially   New   Brunswick.      Taken    as    a   whole   the 
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poet's  touch  is  lighter  than  in  the  first  volume,  the  verse 
more  varied,  lines  and  stanzas  shorter.  There  is  an  infec- 
tious hit  to  the  movement  of  these  verses  taken  from  the 
lyric  "  In  May." 

The  sowers  in  the  furrows  go, 
The  lusty  river  brimmeth  on, 
The  curtains  from  the  hills  are  gone, 
The  leaves  are  out;  and  lo  ! 

The  silvery  distance  of  the  day, 
The  light  horizons  in  between, 
The  glory  of  the  perfect  green, 
The  tumult  of  the  May. 

We  pass  through  a  succession  of  bright  pictures  of 
various  seasons,  all  of  which  show  Lampman's  characteristic 
treatment  of  landscape.  First  an  extraordinarily  close  obser- 
vation, which,  however,  never  obscures  the  broad  impression 
but  always  preserves  the  keynote  of  nature's  mood;  second, 
a  faculty  of-  happy  phrase  which  endows  even  commonplace 
or  unnoticed  details  with  interest  and  beauty.  It  is  this 
ability  to  see  and  show  beauty  where  it  is  not  always  recog- 
nized which  constitutes  much  of*  his  charm  for  the  ordinary 
reader.      Here  is  a  realistic  description  of  a  scene  on  the 

Ottawa : 

A  tug-boat  up  the  farther  shore 

Half  pants,  half  whistles  in  her  draught, 

The  cadence  of  a  creaking  oar 

Falls  drowsily;  a  corded  raft 

Creeps  slowly  in  the  noon-day  gleam, 

And  wheresoe'er  a  shadow  creeps 

The  men  lie  by,  or  half  adream 

Stand  leaning  at  the  idle  sweeps. 

The  features  individually  taken  are  prosaic  enough;  no 
doubt  many  a  poet  would  have  left  them  out  of  the  scene, 
particularly  the  snorting  tug-boat.  But  this  is  not  the  way 
of  Lampman,  with  whom  truth  in  description  is  vital.  This 
independence  is  amply  repaid  by  the  sense  of  reality  of  which 
the  reader,  even  when  the  poet  is  in  the  most  exalted  and 
imaginative   moods,    is   always   conscious.     In   the   passage 
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quoted  above  the  mental  picture  is  vivid  and  compact,  and 
the  whole  is  redeemed  from  the  prosaic  by  a  light  touch  or 
phrase  here  and  there,  a  spot  of  colour  on  a  subdued  back- 
ground. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  woodland  scenes  is  the 
constant  reference  to  birds.  Here  again  the  accuracy  of  the 
poet's  methods  becomes  evident.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of 
individual  characterization  which  is  not  altogether  scientific; 
but  Lampman  never  trades  on  poetic  license.  His  descrip- 
tions are  true,  both  scientifically  and  psychologically.  In 
simpler  words  his  imagination,  while  active,  never  runs  away 
from  actual  facts.  One  feels  that  the  man  who  is  talking 
really  knows  something  about  birds:  he  not  only  describes 
their  colours  and  notes  but  sketches  their  characters  with 
sure,  deft  touches.     Here  is  an  example  from  "  The  Meadow  " : 

The  bluebird,  peeping  from  the  gnarled  thorn 
Prattles  upon  his  frolic  flute,  or  flings 
In  bounding  flight  across  the  golden  morn 
An  azure  gleam  from  off  his  splendid  wings. 
Here  the  slim-pinioned  swallows  sweep  and  pass 
Down  to  the  far-off  river;  the  black  crow, 
With  wise  and  wary  visage,  to  and  fro 
Settles  and  stalks  about  the  withered  grass. 

There  is  no  lack  of  examples:  the  song  sparrow,  "  first 
preacher  in  the  naked  wilderness/ '  the  bob-o-link,  "with 
tinkle  of  glassy  bells/ '  the  vaulting  high-ho,  the  lusty  robin, 
the  genial  if  discordant  blackbird,  the  solitary  thrush  as  he 
"tunes  magically  his  music  of  fine  dreams/'  the  snow-birds, 
"like  flurries  of  wind-driven  snow,"  and  many  others.  These 
dainty  figures  move  continually  across  the  stage,  an  airy 
chorus  to  the  drama  of  Nature. 

III.  Alcyone — Sonnets. 

In  the  third  volume,  "  Alcyone/'  which  did  not  leave  the 
publisher's  hands  till  after  Lampman's  death,  the  proportion 
of  purely  descriptive  poems  is  smaller;  the  volume  contains 
more   of   the   author's   personal   reflections    on  human    life. 
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This  change  is  a  natural  development,  to  be  observed  in  any 
of  our  Canadian  poets  who  have  produced  continuous  work. 
The  evolution  in  mental  attitude  is  very  clearly  marked  in 
the  case  of  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  can  be  realized  by  com- 
paring practically  any  poem,  taken  at  random  from  Orion, 
with  "  Songs  of  the  Common  Day,"  and  these  in  turn  with  "  The 
Book  of  the  Native."  Here  the  poet  passes  from  the  romantic 
style  to  impressionistic  nature  verse,  and  thence  to  a  more 
reflective,  semiphilosophical  nature  poetry.  The  same  change 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Campbell  when  we 
pass  from  the  Lake  Lyrics  to  that  collection  of  poems  entitled 
1 '  Elemental  and  Human  Verse. ' '  Mr.  Campbell  insists  strongly 
upon  the  human  application,  often  so  strongly  as  to  injure  the 
artistic  effect.  With  Lampman,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
definite  division  between  the  purely  descriptive  and  the 
reflective,  though  the  third  volume  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  poems  with  a  moral  application  than  do  the  earlier 
ones.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  didactic  utterance; 
neither  Roberts  nor  Lampman  expresses  himself  with  that 
emphasis  which  characterizes  ]the  work  of  their  great  con- 
temporary, Campbell.  A  moral  truth  is  suggested,  not 
asserted;  there  is  little  attempt  at  argument.  Those  readers 
must  go  elsewhere,  who  like  poetry  which  expounds  theories 
and  transforms  itself  into  a  vehicle  of  philosophic  discussion. 
The  star,  "Alcyone,"  represents  the  height  of  human  aspi- 
ration, remote,  never  attainable,  but  ever  present  and  ever 
burning.  It  is  the  Gleam  of  Merlin,  varying  in  brightness 
and  shade,  but  always  compelling  man  to  follow  knowledge, 
and  strive  after  the  highest.  In  the  first  poem,  from  which 
the  volume  takes  its  name,  the  vague  desire  of  aspiring 
humanity  is  given  utterance: 

For  what  is  life  to  thee, 

Turning  toward  the  primal  light 

With  that  stern  and  silent  face, 

If  thou  canst  not  be 

Something  radiant  and  august  as  night, 

Something  wide  as  space  ? 
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Lampman's  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  highest  view 
of  art  and  its  function  is  reflected  in  all  his  work,  which  has 
the  seriousness  that  Matthew  Arnold  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  best  poetry.  His  philosophy  may  be  nebulous, 
incomplete,  but  what  true  poet  was  ever  a  metaphysician? 
The  poet's  influence  will  always  be  sympathetic  rather  than 
intellectual.  Lampman  is  one  of  those  authors  whose  per- 
sonal character  counts  for  as  much  as  his  writings,  because 
it  is  the  basis  of  those  writings;  if  he  gave  us  no  direct  or  search- 
ing criticism  of  human  life,  he  gave  us  what  is  better,  or  at 
least  more  acceptable,  a  glance  into  his  own  mind.  William 
Dean  Howells  says:  "His  pure  spirit  was  electrical  in  every 
line."  Few  poets  have  told  us  so  much  about  themselves 
and  yet  said  so  little  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  thoughtful  deference  which  betrays  the  modest  man;  and 
modesty  becomes  the  wearer,  especially  when  it  comes  from 
deep  reflection  and  self-searching;  in  an  age  and  a  country 
where  a  sturdy  and  aggressive  self-confidence  is — naturally 
enough — a  predominant  characteristic,  the  moderate  utter- 
ance has  an  added  power  for  good. 

To  leave  generalities  and  come  to  details.  Such  poems 
as  "The  Clearer  Self/'  "To  the  Prophetic  Soul,"  "The 
Better  Day,"  "  Sapphics,"  contain  all  there  is  of  philosophy 
— a  simple  philosophy  of  courage  and  endeavour,  of  faith 
in  the  ultimate  good. 

Each  mortal  in  his  little  span 
Hath  only  lived  if  he  have  shown 
What  greatness  there  can  be  in  man 
Above  the  measured  and  the  known; 

How  through  the  ancient  layers  of  night 
In  gradual  victory  secure 
Grows  ever  with  increasing  light 
The  energy  serene  and  pure, 

The  Soul  that  from  a  monstrous  past 
From  age  to  age,  from  hour  to  hour 
Feels  upward  to  some  height  at  last 
Of  unimagined  grace  and  power. 
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The  theory  of  a  spiritual  evolution  parallel  to  the  material 
comes  no  longer  with  the  force  of  an  original  thought;  but 
these  verses  have  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  directness  and 
the  earnestness  of  ripe  conviction.  I  should  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  poem  "  Sapphics  "  which  Dr.  Logan,  in  an  article 
published  some  time  ago,  has  quoted  in  full  and  discussed 
almost  minutely.  In  this  the  poet  contemplates  the  beauty 
o  the  trees  in  autumn,  and  from  their  eternal  strength  and 
hope  draws  courage  for  his  own  spirit: 

Yet  I  will  keep  my  spirit 
Clear  and  valiant,  brother  to  these  my  noble 
Elms  and  maples,  utterly  grave  and  fearless 

Grandly  ungrieving. 

The  moral  application  is  clear — he  who  runs  may  read;  by 
turning  it  inward  upon  himself  the  writer  avoids  the  effect 
of  preaching,  a  practice  altogether  foreign  to  his  character. 

Of  a  different  type  is  the  poem  called  "  The  Woodcutter's 
Hut."  Practically  the  same  subject  has  been  treated  by 
Roberts  under  the  title  of  "  The  Solitary  Woodsman,"  and  the 
different  styles  are  characteristic  of  the  two  poets.  Roberts' 
woodsman  is  the  most  shadowy  outline;  not  the  slightest 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  human  character.  He  blends 
completely  with  the  woodland  features,  himself  hardly  more 
prominent,  inarticulate  but  keen  of  sense,  the  first  of  the 
animals.  In  Lampman's  poem  the  woodcutter  fills  the  stage, 
and  though  he  is  too  merely — 

The  animal  man  in  his  warmth  and  vigour,  sound  and  hard  and  complete, 

yet  he  takes  on  an  individuality  which  the  woodsman  of 
Roberts  does  not  possess.  To  Lampman  the  hut  of  the  wood- 
cutter conjures  up: 

The  sense  of  a  struggling  life  in  the  waste  and  the  mark  of  a  soul's 

command, 
The  going  and  coming  of  vanished  feet,  the  touch  of  a  human  hand. 
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Roberts,  however,  thinks  only  of  the  wild  life  which  sur- 
rounds the  woodsman,  the  owl,  the  chipmunk,  and  the  sly 
bear  "  summer  sleekened ;"  or  of  the  various  sounds  of  the 
forest,  which  he  hears,  the  call  of  the  blue-jay,  the  scurry  of 
the  woodmice,  the  moose's  call,  the  laughter  of  the  loon. 
As  a  work  of  art  Roberts'  poem  is  certainly  the  finer.  The 
short  stanza  and  line,  the  simple  direct  phrase,  are  far  more 
appropriate  to  the  subject  than  the  long  cumbersome  line 
chosen  in  Lampman's  poem.  But  apart  from  difference  in 
form  the  treatment  is  particularly  characteristic.  Roberts' 
handling  of  the  theme  is  entirely  objective:  he  does  not  reveal 
his  own  personality,  which  merges  completely  into  his  subject; 
he  becomes,  for  the  nonce,  himself  a  child  of  nature,  alert 
of  sense  but  chary  of  words,  quick  to  analyze  the  sounds  of 
the  forest,  but  quite  averse  to  analysis  of  thought  and 
character. 

And  he  hears  the  partridge  drumming, 

The  belated  hornet  humming, 

All  the  faint  prophetic  sounds 

That  foretell  the  winter's  coming. 

And  the  wind  about  his  eaves 
Through  the  chilly  night-wet  grieves, 
And  the  earth's  dumb  patience  fills  him, 
Fellow  to  the  falling  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lampman's  attitude  is  here  and  always 
that  of  the  student — an  extraordinarily  keen  and  appreciative 
one  but  nevertheless  a  student.  It  follows  then  that  he  is 
more  detached,  has  more  the  eye  of  the  observer,  in  other 
words  he  interprets  what  he  sees.  And  herein,  I  fancy,  is  to 
be  found  the  chief  reason  why  as  a  poet  he  has  a  firmer  hold 
than  Roberts  upon  the  reading  public.  A  city  man  by  force 
of  circumstances,  he  voices  the  inarticulate  feelings  and 
desires  of  city  people  who,  however  much  they  may  actually 
incline  to  the  " flesh-pots,"  always  have  at  the  back  of  their 
minds  an  inherited  thirst  for  green  fields  and  cool  woods.  In 
Lampman  they  find  their  own  appreciation  of  these  things, 
deepened  and  magnified  into  reverence,  strengthened  by  an 
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uncommon  intimacy  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  voiced 
in  language  both  dignified  and  musical. 

Sonnets. — Here  and  there  in  the  third  volume  are  a  few 
descriptive  sonnets  which,  however,  should  be  considered 
with  the  others  in  the  fourth  division  of  the  complete  edition. 
This  collection  of  sonnets  would  form  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution  to  any  literature.  It  would  seem  that  the 
pentameter  with  its  dignity  and  flexibility  is  the  most  suitable 
vehicle  of  Lampman's  thought.  Other  metres  he  handles  with 
success,  but  gives  the  impression  of  coming  back  to  this 
favourite  measure  with  relief.  These  sonnets  vary  in  style 
and  thought  between  the  beautiful  tranquillity  of  "Evening" 
and  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  " Modern  Politician."  Some- 
times the  Petrarchan  type  is  taken,  with  a  clear  division  be- 
tween octave  and  sestet;  more  often,  however,  there  is  no 
definite  break  in  the  thought.  Occasionally  the  Shake- 
spearian form  is  chosen  as  in  the  case  of  "In  the  Wilds." 
This  sonnet  is  worth  quoting  as  echoing  a  certain  note  which 
is  very  insistent,  the  joy  of  a  sensitive  soul  in  the  primal 
strength  and  cleanness  of  the  wild.  All  lovers  of  the  trail 
will  appreciate  thi    sonnet. 

We  run  with  rushing  streams  that  toss  and  spume, 

We  speed  or  dream  upon  the  open  meres; 

The  pine  woods  fold  us  in  their  pungent  gloom, 

The  murmur  of  wild  water  fills  our  ears. 

The  rain  we  take,  we  take  the  beating  sun, 

The  stars  are  cold  above  our  heads  at  night, 

On  the  rough  earth  we  lie  when  day  is  done 

And  slumber  even  in  the  storms'  despite. 

The  savage  vigour  of  the  forest  creeps 

Into  our  veins,  and  laughs  upon  our  lips. 

The  warm  blood  kindles  from  forgotten  deeps 

And  surges  tingling  to  the  finger  tips. 

The  deep-pent  life  awakes  and  bursts  its  bands, 

We  feel  the  strength  and  goodness  of  our  hands. 

Since  the  sonnets  are  so  important  a  feature  of  Lampman's 
work  it  might  be  well  to  classify  some  of  the  most  character- 
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istic  in  the  form  of  a  table.      This  is  a  kind  of  pedagogical 
exercise,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  bird's-eye  view. 


External  Nature, 
Descriptive. 

Evening 

Among  the  Orchards 
A  Thunderstorm 
Solitude 
Indian  Summer 
After  the  Shower 
A  January  Morning 
Winter  Uplands 


External  Nature, 
Reflective. 

Voices  of  Earth 

On  the  Companionship 

with  Nature 
In  the  Pine  Groves 
The  Passing  of  the 

Spirit 
In  the  Wilds 
Earth  the  Stoic 
In  Beechwood  Cemetery 


Humanity. 

Outlook 
Aspiration 

The  Modern  Politician 
Virtue 

Stoic  and  Hedonist 
To  an  Ultra  Protestant 
The  Largest  Life 
The  Death  of 
Tennyson 


Selection  is  difficult,  and  any  choice  is  bound  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. There  is  a  uniformity  about  the  sonnets  which 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  pick  any  outstanding  examples. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  arbitrary  on  the  question  of  merit. 
Some  of  the  purely  descriptive  poems  are  perfect  works  of 
art,  landscapes  in  vignette;  again,  those  in  which  the  author's 
reflections  on  humanity  form  the  main  theme  have  a  dignified 
simplicity  and  force  which  recall  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth. 
Any  choice  among  these  must  depend  on  the  personal  taste 
of  the  reader. 

IV.  Poems  and  Ballads. 

The  fifth  and  last  division  contains  some  miscellaneous 
poems  and  ballads,  "The  Story  of  an  Affinity,"  in  the  style  of 
Tennyson's  country  idylls,  and  a  dramatic  poem  in  three 
scenes,  "David  and  Abigail."  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  "  The  Story  of  an  Affinity,"  which  has  a  certain  un- 
fortunate long-windedness  which  spoils  the  narrative.  The 
story  of  "  David  and  Abigail "  certainly  offers  proof  of  latent 
dramatic  ability.  The  characterization  of  some  of  the  slighter 
persons,  especially  of  Joab  and  Miriam,  is  done  with  skill. 
But  the  subjective  quality  of  Lampman's  mind  belongs  more 
to  the  lyrical  than  the  dramatic.  His  own  reflections  take 
shape  in  the  words  of  his  characters,  which  consequently 
have  an  impossible  power  of  self -analysis.     Making  all  allow- 
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ances  for  poetical  freedom,  one  cannot  imagine  Abigail,  wife 
of  Nabal,  expressing  herself  like  this: 

Our  only  happiness,  our  final  joy, 

Is  in  persisting  calmly  to  the  goal, 

And  he  who  struggles  from  his  ordered  way, 

How  hard  so'er  it  be,  even  in  thought, 

Reaps  in  the  end  but  bitterness  and  shame. 

He  only  can  be  happy  who  is  strong, 

Who  bears  above  the  crying  tides  of  passion 

And  movements  of  the  blind  and  restless  soul 

A  forehead  smooth  with  purpose,  and  a  will 

Spacious  and  limpid  as  the  cloudless  morn. 

Of  the  shorter  poems,  "  The  Passing  of  Autumn  "  has  a  dainty 
music  and  shows  a  more  imaginative  treatment  than  most 
of  the  woodland  sketches.  It  has  that  pure  lyric  note  which 
is  occasionally  muffled  in  Lampman,  by  a  laborious  careful- 
ness of  phrase. 

The  wizard  has  woven  his  ancient  scheme 
A  day  and  a  starlit  night; 
And  the  world  is  a  shadowy-pencilled  dream 
Of  colour,  haze  and  light 

Like  something  an  angel  wrought,  maybe 
To  answer  a  fairy's  whim, 
A  fold  of  an  ancient  tapestry, 
A  phantom  rare  and  dim. 

Slim  as  out  of  aerial  seas, 

The  elms  and  poplars  fair 

Float  like  the  dainty  spirits  of  trees 

In  the  mellow  dream-like  air. 

Silvery-soft  by  the  forest  side 
Wine-red,  yellow,  rose. 
The  Wizard  of  Autumn,  faint,  blue-eyed, 
Swinging  his  censer,  goes. 

The  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  vigorous  of 
the  ballads  is  "Phokaia,"  describing  the  wanderings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  city  of  Ionia.  The  Phokaenas, 
after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians,  refused  to  submit 
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to  their  tyrant,  Harpalus,  and  gathering  their  household 
goods  set  sail  for  new  lands: 

Dear  are  the  seats  of  our  gods,  and  dear  is  the  name 
Of  our  beautiful  land,  but  we  will  not  hold  them  with  shame. 
Let  us  take  to  the  ships,  for  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  wide 
And  its  waves  are  free  and  wherever  our  keels  shall  ride 
There  are  sites  for  a  hundred  Phokaias. 

Fate  was  against  them,  the  lands  they  visited  were  hostile, 
and  their  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians;  however, 
the  Phokaeans  won  the  day,  though  badly  shattered,  and  the 
remnant  came,  with  fortunate  winds  and  omens,  to  ua  little 
port  on  a  sunny  rock-built  shore/ '  From  this  germ  rose  the 
city  of  Massilia,  the  modern  Marseilles.  The  rugged  strength 
and  independence  of  this  handful  of  sea-faring  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  perpetuated  in  their  descendants,  the  Marseillais, 
who  gave  to  France  her  national  song  of  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  both  Lampman  and  Roberts,  by  the  volume 
of  their  work  and  by  its  general  excellence,  stand  well  in  the 
front  of  Canadian  nature  poets.  They  are  both  truly  Cana- 
dian, products  of  the  soil.  While  the  range  of  Roberts  is 
broader,  his  treatment  more  varied  and  his  scholarship  more 
thorough,  Lampman  has  the  more  intimate  appeal,  through 
that  personal  element  which,  though  not  always  directly 
expressed,  is  keenly  felt  behind  all  he  wrote.  The  difference 
might  be  expressed  in  this  way:  while  Roberts  gives  us 
beautiful  impressions  of  Nature,  Lampman  interprets  her. 
His  is  the  true  Spirit  of  Solitude  of  whom  Shelley  wrote : 

Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 

His  verses,  whether  purely  descriptive  or  containing  some 
moral  reflection,  invariably  have  that  element  of  thoughtful- 
ness  which  gives  them  a  value  below  the  surface.  Further, 
his  exactness  of  detail  is  educative  and  stimulates  to  a  keener 
interest  in  Nature.     Let  any  reader  take  one  of  the  long  poems 
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of  the  seasons,  such  as  "The  Meadow, "  "Comfort  of  the  Fields, " 
"April/'  "June,"  "  September,"  and  carefully  verify  the  differ- 
ent features  there  introduced.  If  he  can  do  so  without  learning 
something  new  and  interesting  he  will  be  either  a  Philistine 
or  a  biologist.  Mr.  Wilfred  Campbell,  in  an  aggressive  mood, 
makes  it  out  to  be  quite  a  merit  in  himself  that  he  does  not 
know  the  names  of  flowers  and  birds.  He  thinks  such  exact 
technical  knowledge  is  a  sign  of  poetic  degeneracy.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  story  of  a  convivial  Keats  wTho  drank  "Con- 
fusion to  Newton,"  because  he  had  destroyed  "the  poetry  of 
the  rainbow."  But  Keats  was  a  disciple  of  the  romantic  and 
the  unreal.  There  will  always  be  this  conflict  in  poetry 
between  prosaic  reality  and  ethereal  fancy.  The  task  of  the 
modern  poet  clearly  is  to  lift  the  prosaic  to  the  divine,  to  live 
among  realities  and  to  ennoble  them,  not  as  Tennyson's 
artistic  and  selfish  Soul  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  to  build  himself 
a  house  of  "God-like  isolation."  Now,  as  to  the  application 
of  this  to  the  subject.  Lampman,  in  his  nature  verse,  has  this 
accuracy  of  detail  which  brings  him  close  to  the  way  of 
modern  life;  "realistic"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  he 
never  is,  since  his  pictures  are  always  beautiful,  his  music  is 
always  sweet.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  a  few  of  the  longer 
poems  there  is  a  certain  heavy  luxuriance,  a  monotonous 
sweetness,  which  detracts  from  their  artistic  excellence. 
Here  and  there  also  he  may  lavish  himself  upon  themes  un- 
worthy of  much  effort.  But  these  are  natural  blemishes, 
exaggerations  of  that  fundamental  quality  which  gives  him 
his  peculiar  charm,  the  quality  of  soundness,  the  desire  for 
truth  in  his  art. 

As  a  poet  of  humanity  Lampman  has  not  the  direct 
contact  with  life  which  characterizes  his  nature  verse.  He  is 
essentially  a  dreamer,  projecting  his  mind  into  the  past  or 
the  future  but  avoiding  the  present.  What  ethical  signifi- 
cance he  develops  is  confined  to  the  broader  simpler  human 
issues,  which  are  common  to  all  ages.  Always  the  champion 
of  simplicity,  honesty  and  courage,  the  primal  virtues,  he  has 
Matthew  Arnold's  contempt  for  Philistinism,  the  smug  com- 
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placency  which  a  prosperous  commercialism  assumes;  but  his 
cheerful  temper  refuses  to  accept  the  melancholy  strain  which 
tinges  so  much  of  that  great  writer's  verse.  He  sometimes 
bursts  out  passionately  against  the  narrowness  of  business  or 
political  life,  and  his  "  Modern  Politician  "  is  as  near  violence 
as  so  gentle  a  spirit  could  come;  but  he  never  shows  personal 
bitterness  but  rather  the  indignation  of  a  just  man  against 
flagrant  injustice.  In  the  sonnets  to  "  The  Truth  "  and  "  An 
Ultra  Protestant/'  he  protests  against  intolerance  in  everyday 
life  and  in  religion: 

Wisest  is  he  who,  never  quite  secure, 
Changes  his  thoughts  for  better,  day  by  day; 
To-morrow  some  new  light  will  shine,  be  sure, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another  way. 

But  it  is  not  by  isolated  expressions  that  we  arrive  at 
the  mind  of  the  man.  To  quote  his  friend  and  fellow  poet, 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  "  Behind  all  he  said  and  wrote 
was  felt  a  great  reserve  of  wisdom  and  integrity."  There  is 
an  undercurrent  of  courage  and  kindliness,  which  does  not 
expend  itself  in  surface  froth,  but  sends  up  an  occasional 
strong  swirl  from  the  depths.  Mr.  Campbell's  poem  in  his 
memory  " Bereavement  of  the  Fields" — is  a  beautiful  tribute 
and  will  surely  take  its  place  among  the  great  elegies.  It  is 
old-fashioned  to  conclude  with  a  verse,  but  no  words  could 
sum  up  more  fitly  the  essence  of  Lampman's  genius : 

Songs  in  our  ears  of  winds  and  flowers  and  buds 
And  gentle  lives  and  tender  memories, 
Of  Nature's  sweetest  aspects,  her  pure  moods, 
Wrought  from  the  inward  truth  of  intimate  eyes 
And  delicate  ears  of  him  who  harks  and  broods, 
And,  nightly  pondering,  daily  grows  more  wise 
And  dreams  and  sees  in  mighty  solitudes. 

G.  H.  Unwin 
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Come  all  you  jolly  sailor  lads  that  love  the  cannon's  roar, 
Your  good  ship  on  the  briny  wave,  your  lass  and  glass  ashore; 
How  Nova  Scotia's  sons  can  fight  you  presently  shall  hear, 
And  of  gallant  Captain  Godfrey  in  the  Rover  privateer. 

She  was  a  brig  from  Liverpool  of  just  a  hundred  tons; 
She  had  a  crew  of  fifty-five  and  mounted  fourteen  guns. 
When  south  against  King  George's  foes,  she  first  began  to 

steer, 
A  smarter  craft  ne'er  floated  than  the  Rover  privateer. 

Five  months  our  luck  held  good  all  up  and  down  the  Spanish 

Main, 
And  many  a  prize  we  overhauled  and  sent  to  port  again, 
Until  the  Spaniards  laid  their  plans  with  us  to  interfere, 
And  stop  the  merry  cruising  of  the  Rover  privateer. 

The  year  was  eighteen  hundred,  September  tenth,  the  day, 
When  off  Cape  Blanco  in  a  calm  all  motionless  we  lay : 
And  the  schooner  Santa  Ritta,  with  three  gun-boats,  did  appear, 
A-sweeping  down  to  finish  off  the  Rover  privateer. 

With  muskets  and  with  pistols  we  engaged  them  as  they  came, 
Till  they  closed  in,  port  and  starboard,  to  play  the  boarding 

game. 
Then  we  manned  our  sweeps  and  spun  her  round,  without  a 

thought  of  fear, 
And  raked  the  Santa  Ritta  from  the  Rover  privateer. 

At  once  we  swept  her  back  again;  the  gun-boats  were  too  close. 
But  our  gunners,  they  were  ready  and  they  gave  the  Dons 

their  dose. 
They  kept  their  distance  after  that,  and  soon  away  did  sheer, 
And  left  their  consort  fighting  with  the  Rover  privateer. 
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We  fought  her  for  three  glasses  and  then  we  went  on  board, 
Our  gallant  captain  heading  us  with  pistol  and  with  sword. 
It  did  not  take  us  very  long  her  bloody  deck  to  clear, 
And  down  came  the  Spanish  colours  to  the  Rover  privateer. 

We  brought  our  prizes  all  to  port;  we  never  lost  a  man, 
There  never  was  a  luckier  cruise  since  cruising  first  began, 
We  fought  and  beat  four  Spaniards — now  did  you  ever  hear 
The  like  of  Captain  Godfrey  and  the  Rover  privateer  ? 

Archibald  MacMechan 


Note. — This  most  brilliant  little  sea  fight  is  historic.  Indeed  the  half  is  not  told. 
The  Santa  Ritta  alone  carried  125  men,  and  all  her  guns  were  heavier  than  the 
Rover7 s.  For  his  wonderful  success  Godfrey  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  which  he  refused.  In  his  "  Privateers  and  Privateering  "  Commander  E.  P. 
Statham,  R.N.,  writes:  "  To  the  initiated  Captain  Godfrey's  handling  of  his  craft 
on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  vessels  will  commend  itself.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  bit  of  seamanship,  only  possible  to  a  captain  of  consummate  coolness,  with 
his  crew  well  in  hand."  Liverpool,  N.S.,  has  a  fine  privateering  record.  There 
should  be  a  statue  of  Godfrey  in  the  market-place,  with  his  "  Rovers  "  about  him. 
Godfrey's  great-grandson  has  gone  overseas  in  the  C.A.M.C.  after  completing  his 
medical  course  at  Dalhousie.  Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir.  Godfrey's  exploits  are 
related  in  detail  in  Old  Province  Tales,  "  Chronicles  of  Canada." 

A.M. 


IS  THE  CHURCH  DEAD 

y  I  ^HERE  is  no  reason  why  this  question  should  awaken 
undue  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the  most  ardent  church- 
man; neither  is  it  necessary  to  brand  the  man  a  traitor  who 
honestly  feels  that  the  true  reply  is  yes.  The  New  Testament 
records  at  least  one  instance  of  the  death  of  a  church,  the 
sadness  of  whose  lost  life  was  heightened  by  its  own  ignorance, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Christian  public  of  the  time,  of  the 
fact  that  the  tragedy  had  actually  taken  place.  It  is  said 
of  Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1),  "Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 
and  thou  art  dead."  Could  anything  more  ghastly  be 
presented  to  the  spiritual  imagination  than  that  of  a  church 
keeping  up  all  the  forms  of  devotion  to  its  Head  by  virtue  of 
a  mechanical  activity  proceeding  from  the  unspent  energy  of 
a  heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat,  even  as  parts  of  the  body 
may  twitch  and  jerk  after  life  is  really  extinct  ?  A  good 
reputation  may  survive  the  loss  of  the  character  upon  which 
it  was  built.  Sardis  had  a  good  name  while  no  longer  meriting 
it.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  to-day  we  see  the  light  of  extinct 
stars;  so  it  may  be  of  churches,  that  they  dwell  in  the  splendour 
of  an  afterglow,  their  sun  having  set.  On  the  other  hand, 
dawn  may  be  mistaken  for  evening  twilight.  The  Church  at 
Sardis  embraced  in  its  membership  some  who  were  worthy  to 
walk  with  Christ  in  white;  Corinth  numbered  amongst  its 
adherents  those  who  were  grossly  immoral.  And  yet  Sardis 
was  dead,  while  St.  Paul  rightly  regards  the  Church  at  Corinth 
as  living.  Obviously  modesty  should  mark  judgements  upon 
the  life  of  a  Christian  community. 

Rightly  to  answer  the  question,  "Is  the  Church  dead?" 
we  must  begin  by  defining  our  terms.  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  term  "Church?"  It  is  used  with  varying  meanings  in 
the  New  Testament.  Jesus  seems  to  use  the  word  on  one 
occasion  to  describe  a  company  of  Christian  believers  gathered 
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together  for  worship  (Matt,  xviii.  15-20).  It  is  somewhat 
often  employed  to  designate  a  local  congregation,  as,  for 
example,  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  Master  once  (Matt, 
xvi.  18)  and  St.  Paul  more  often  (Ephesians  v.  22  ff.,  and 
elsewhere)  use  the  term  in  a  generous  sense,  sometimes 
suggesting  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  and  sometimes  more  particularly 
a  form  of  organized  Christianity  (Col.  i.  18) .  When,  therefore, 
one  insists  either  that  the  Church  is  dead  or  that  it  is  alive, 
he  should  tell  us  how  he  is  using  the  word.  Plainly,  individual 
congregations  may  die;  the  vitality  of  a  denomination  may  be 
a  negligible  quantity;  the  Church  of  an  empire  may  be  prac- 
tically moribund;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world  may  be  alive  when  viewed  as  a  great 
organization.  Or  conceivably  in  the  eyes  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  organized  Christianity  might  be  as  was  Sardis,  while 
many  individual  congregations,  or  groups  of  churches,  might 
retain  the  full  vigour  of  the  Christian  life. 

I  confess  to  an  active  prejudice  against  the  good  sense 
of  any  man  who  too  confidently  pronounces  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
Christian  people  throughout  the  world.  Can  any  mind  un- 
gifted  with  omniscience  decide  with  accuracy  whether  the 
Church  universal  is  alive  within  the  thought  of  the  Master  ? 
The  field  of  its  operations  is  so  large  that  it  may  well  show  very 
different  signs  of  vitality  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  in 
the  present  war  both  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  may 
daily  claim  victory  and  lament  defeat,  so  immense  is  the  area 
of  the  conflict,  so  in  respect  of  organized  Christianity,  failure 
and  success,  vigour  and  lifelessness,  may  exist  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  To  ask  of  the  whole  Church,  "  Is  it  dead  or  alive  ?" 
is  like  asking,  "Does  the  world  grow  better  or  worse  ?"  The 
answer  generally  depends  on  what  we  want  to  find;  data  may 
be  had  in  plenty  to  sustain  either  view,  and  the  man  who 
honestly  seeks  to  weigh  all  the  facts  will  probably  suspend 
judgement. 
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When  "the  Church"  is  spoken  of,  we  commonly  mean  the 
Church  as  we  know  it,  or  think  we  know  it.  We  arrive  at  our 
opinions  from  a  limited  area  of  observation.  We  resemble  eye- 
witnesses on  the  battle-field,  who  judge  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  campaign  from  their  own  immediate  experience. 
We  are  not  to  blame  that  the  area  of  knowlege  is  narrow;  we 
are  worthy  of  censure  when  we  draw  too  sweeping  deductions 
from  few  and  local  facts.  And  that  is  a  temptation  to  which 
many  of  us  yield  easily.  And  so  in  dealing  with  our  present 
problem  it  will  be  wiser  to  leave  it  to  the  Head  of  the 
universal  Church  to  pronounce  upon  its  vitality,  and,  like  the 
disciples  in  the  Upper  Room,  give  the  question  a  more  direct 
application.  There  may  be  a  concern  for  the  Body  of  Christ 
which  would  be  turned  with  larger  advantage  upon  ourselves. 
The  Master,  who  retorted  upon  the  curious  disciples  who 
asked,  "Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?"  with  a  counsel  directly 
bearing  upon  their  own  soul's  welfare,  will  find  more  satis- 
faction in  the  humble  effort  to  correct  one's  own  faults,  and 
to  build  up  one's  immediate  section  of  the  Temple  of  God, 
than  in  a  critical  attitude  that  expresses  itself  in  ill-considered 
sentences  of  condemnation.  The  boy  in  the  trenches  who 
humbly  does  his  "bit"  in  unconcern  as  to  what  others  are 
doing,  may  render  a  worthier  service — and  surely  as  patriotic — 
than  the  newspaper  critic  who  delights  in  the  pastime  of  wreck- 
ing governments.  Instead  of  turning  the  feeble  nicker  of  our 
wee  candles,  which  in  our  conceit  we  mistake  for  brilliant 
search-lights,  outward  upon  the  Church  at  large,  it  may  yield 
better  results  if  we  make  diligent  inquisition  into  the  condition 
of  the  Church  that  lies  nearest  to  us,  and  the  nature  of  whose 
progress  we  may  help  to  determine.  And  so,  in  the  further 
discussion  of  our  topic,  the  reader  is  invited  to  think  chiefly 
of  his  own  particular  congregation  and  denomination,  of  the 
Churches  of  Canada  as  he  may  feel  competent  to  form  a  judge- 
ment regarding  them,  at  farthest  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
our  own  Empire.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ambitious  enough 
programme  of  observation  for  any  modest  man ! 
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Having  agreed  upon  our  use  of  the  term  Church,  we  must 
come  to  some  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a  Living 
Church. 

So  far  as  we  accept  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  reaching  a  negative,  but 
important,  canon  of  judgement;  that  the  real  life  (which  is 
spiritual)  of  the  Church  cannot  be  measured  by  material 
standards.  The  questions  so  often  asked  upon  the  street, 
"How  much  ?  How  many  ?  How  big  ?"  are  wholly  misleading 
here.  An  example  of  the  futility  of  such  standards  is  given  in 
the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,  appearing  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  Smyrna  is  poverty-stricken  and  persecuted, 
and  is  told  that  greater  sufferings  await  her;  Laodicea  is  rich 
and  increased  in  goods,  and  has  no  unsupplied  earthly  need; 
but  for  the  Church  at  Smyrna  there  is  nothing  but  commen- 
dation, while  for  Laodicea  there  is  not  the  faintest  word  of 
praise.  That  in  seeking  to  determine  spiritual  values  we  must 
discard  material  standards  will  be  accepted  as  axiomatic. 

All  churchmen  will  agree,  surely,  on  another  point:  that 
any  branch  of  the  Church  is  dying,  if  not  dead,  which  no  longer 
wins  converts  to  its  ranks  from  the  "  worldly  world, "  and  no 
longer  from  its  own  ranks  is  able  to  supply  Spirit-called  men 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  To  the  primi- 
tive Church  men  were  daily  added  from  the  unfriendly  world; 
the  primitive  Church  was  strikingly  productive  in  pastors, 
preachers,  evangelists,  and  prophets.  When  a  church  loses 
its  winsomeness  and  fertility  in  these  respects  it  is  not  uncharit- 
able to  regard  it  as  the  victim  of  creeping  paralysis,  to  say  the 
least. 

Our  standard  of  judgement  will  be  determined  in  the  large 
by  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church.  What 
does  the  modern  Church  live  for  ?  What  should  it  do  that 
it  may  deserve  to  live  ?  There  is  a  broad  and  general  reply 
which  everyone  will  accept:  to  carry  on  the  mission  which 
brought  Christ  into  the  world.  This  is  too  great  a  truth 
ever  to  become  a  commonplace,  and  yet  it  is  so  obvious  that 
one  is  surprised  that  it  demands  the  emphasis  of  repetition. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  the  reproach  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
that  a  doctrine  so  fundamental  has  not  only  been  often  over- 
looked, but  actually  at  times  repudiated.  In  terms  of  poetic 
hyperbole,  Lord  Tennyson  cries  out  against  discreditable 
phases  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  he  sings, 

But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their  church, 
As  the  churches  have  killed  their  Christ. 

In  less  bitter,  though  not  unsimilar  vein,  an  American 
poet  says  sadly: 

The  one  named  Christ  I  sought  for  many  days, 

In  many  places  vainly; 
I  heard  men  name  His  name  in  many  ways; 

I  saw  His  temples  plainly; 
But  they  who  named  Him  most  gave  me  no  sign 
To  find  Him  by,  or  prove  the  heirship  mine. 

It  still  needs  to  be  said  that  the  only  justification  of  the 
Church's  continued  existence  is  its  fidelity  to  the  mission  of 
Jesus. 

But  what  was  His  mission  ?  Nothing  but  hints  may  be 
given. 

(i.)  He  came  to  bring  £ood  news  to  men.  The  term 
"  evangelical  note,"  which  it  is  charged  some  pulpits  have  lost, 
has  descended  into  a  kind  of  religious  slang.  It  stands,  how- 
ever, for  a  sacred  and  unending  responsibility.  Every  living 
church  is  to  the  sad,  old  world  another  Advent  angel,  singing, 
"Behold!  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  The 
congregation  that  does  not  in  some  way  add  to  the  gladness  of 
life,  that  fails  to  disperse  something  of  the  surrounding  gloom, 
is  falling  short  of  its  mission. 

(ii.)  The  mission  of  Jesus  was  a  mission  of  teaching.  It 
was  thus  in  part  that  He  brought  good  news  to  men.  The 
living  church  is  a  teaching  church.  Silly  people  decry  what 
they  call  "doctrinal  preaching."  What  does  "doctrinal" 
mean  but  teaching,  and  how  can  the  Church  be  true  to  its 
Master's  final  word  if  it  fails  in  a  ministry  of  instruction? 
Empty-headed  folk,  who  seek  entertainment,  and  the  mentally 
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indolent,  who  crave  short  cuts  to  success  of  all  kinds,  ask  for 
what  is  "practical."  "Let  doctrine  go,  give  us  something 
practical."  Delightful  practice  follows  upon  ignorance, 
surely !  With  characteristic  penetration  Bunyan  brings  one 
Ignorance  to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  to  be  turned 
thence  into  the  hell  for  which  his  conceited  folly  so  well  pre- 
pared him.  No  one  in  this  war  fills  a  more  necessary  place 
than  officers  of  instruction,  who  here  and  in  Britain  prepare 
men  for  active  service.  When  a  church  ceases  to  teach  the 
people  it  begins  to  die,  and  the  generation  with  itching  ears, 
to  whom  wisdom  cries  aloud  in  vain,  invites  its  own  destruc- 
tion.    "My  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." 

(iii.)  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  a  ministry  of  inspiration. 
Browning  was  right, 

'Tis  one  thing  to  know  and  another  to  practice, 
And  thus  I  conclude  that  the  real  God-function 
Is  to  furnish  a  motive  and  inspiration 
For  practising  what  we  know  already. 

This  our  Lord,  who  is  the  Life,  did;  and  so  must  the  Church. 
Here  lies  much  of  the  opportunity  and  obligation  of  the 
Church:  "to  furnish  a  motive  and  inspiration."  This  is  done 
whenever  the  Church  is  in  fact  the  witness  to  immortality, 
the  spiritual  home  of  souls,  the  servant  of  the  poor,  the 
inspiration  to  Christlike  service.  Sometimes  rather  thus  than 
by  organized  effort  shall  the  whole  lump  of  the  social  order  be 
leavened.     A  live  church  is  an  inspirational  church. 

(iv.)  Who  should  doubt  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  was 
social?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  He  was  an  individualist, 
and  that  is  true  when  we  think  of  the  emphasis  He  invariably 
placed  on  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  But  we  have 
only  to  remember  and  weigh  His  doctrine  of  Fatherhood,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  get  a 
true  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  the  Prayer  that  teaches  us 
to  pray,  to  realize  how  He  valued  social  righteousness.  In  at 
least  two  of  His  parables  in  respect  of  the  future — those  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  and  of  the  Last  Judgement — He  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bliss  or  woe  of  the  "to-morrow  of 
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death  "  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  relations  we  sustain 
to  one  another  here :  that  is  to  say,  social  righteousness  in  this 
life  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bliss  of  the  hereafter 
where  "  social  joys"  prevail.  By  reason  of  the  religious  pre- 
suppositions of  the  time,  and  the  political  environment  of 
early  Christianity,  the  social  teachings  of  our  Lord  did  not 
come  to  marked  expression;  but  they  are  implicit  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Church  of 
to-day  to  make  these  teachings  explicit  and  to  apply  them  to 
present  conditions. 

And  it  is  just  here,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  Church  in  our  own 
land  shows  alarming  signs  of  impotency.  It  has  not  suffi- 
ciently exposed  the  social  side  of  the  Christian  evangel.  The 
Montreal  Witness,  in  a  recent  issue,  strongly  rebuked  the  weak 
side  of  a  good  deal  of  prevalent  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament:  "We  have  spiritualized  and  spiritualized  every- 
thing in  Scripture  into  thin  vapour,  which,  like  the  aromatic 
smoke  of  incense,  may  soothe  our  souls  and  blind  our  eyes, 
but  has  no  influence  over  our  lives."  We  have  done  worse 
than  that;  we  have  robbed  what  in  our  doctrine  has  been  right- 
eous of  vigour  and  effectiveness  by  our  policy  of  inconsistency. 
Why  does  the  political  grafter,  or  the  man  who  has  made  his 
money  unethically,  smile  with  amused  contempt  at  the 
Church's  fulminations  ?  Because  he  knows  quite  well  that 
he  will  not  be  excluded  from  Church  fellowship,  or  refused  a 
place  upon  the  Church's  councils,  if  he  only  makes  a  worldly 
success  of  his  enterprises.  The  man  who  has  stolen  a  city 
franchise,  or  corrupted  a  legislature,  may  be  asked  to  preside 
at  a  meeting  for  the  carrying  of  the  ethics  of  Christianity  to 
Japan,  and  his  subscription,  though  derived  from  gains  which 
the  Church  pronounces  tainted  money,  will  be  expected  and 
applauded.  The  Canadian  Church  has  done  what  John 
Wesley,  with  characteristic  foresight,  begged  his  followers 
not  to  do — made  rich  men  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  its 
various  schemes.  Thus,  without  direct  intention,  but  by  a 
policy  of  drifting,  we  have  entered  into  partnership  with 
workers  of  iniquity.     We  have  recognized  a  dual  morality, 
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and  to  win  financial  help  and  gain  a  measure  of  political 
and  social  influence,  we  have  played  false  to  the  very  first 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  We  have  failed  to  create 
a  sensitive  social  conscience  within  the  Church  itself.  We 
do  not  make  it  unpleasant  for  political  tricksters,  or  men  who 
have  accumulated  large  fortunes  in  cold-blooded  defiance 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  to  remain  in  fellowship  with  our  Churches. 
We  are  unequal  to  arousing  sentiment  vigorous  enough  to 
drive  unclean  and  dishonest  men  from  public  life,  or  of  making 
it  hard  for  a  few  men  to  absorb  the  earnings  of  the  many. 
Why  is  this  ?  Back  of  our  pulpit  denunciations,  and  the 
comments  of  our  religious  press,  there  is  lacking  the  driving 
power  of  consistency.  We  say  and  do  not;  from  the  same 
fountain  spring  the  bitter  waters  of  rebuke  of  evil  practices 
and  the  sweet  waters  of  fraternity  for  the  men  whose  deeds 
we  denounce,  when  they  are  graciously  willing  to  grant  us  the 
support  of  their  dollars  and  their  smiles.  I  see  in  all  this  great 
danger  to  the  Church,  and  an  unspeakable  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion.  Unless  the  Church  of  our  Empire  is 
ready  at  any  cost  to  align  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
and  definitely  to  divorce  itself  from  the  worship  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  the  outlook  is  alarming.  The  very  life 
of  the  Church  is  bound  up  with  fidelity  to  the  social  mission 
of  Hun,  who — to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Forsyth — "set  on  foot 
the  greatest  Socialism  and  Fraternity  the  world  has  known, 
which  is  still  in  its  dawn." 

(v.)  All  this  leads  naturally  to  the  final  word,  that  the 
Church  must  give  effect  to  the  redemptive  mission  of  Jesus. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  enforce  this  statement,  but  the 
greatest  possible  courage  to  practice  what  our  hearts  tell  us  is 
imperative.     It  is  so  easy  to  sing, 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small ; 

it  is  so  hard  to  crucify  the  selfishness  that  never  ceases  to 
plague.  There  is  something  quite  winsome  in  the  ideal  of  a 
cross  to  which  we  may  cling;  but  to  carry  our  cross  is  quite 
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another  matter.  To  sit  with  the  Master  at  His  Table  and 
feast  with  Him  is  a  congenial  duty;  to  go  with  Him  into  the 
wilderness  that  we  may  share  His  fast  is  hard  for  flesh  and 
blood.  We  find  it  easier  to  scatter  palms  upon  the  roadside, 
and  to  cry  "Hosanna"  with  the  multitude,  than  to  keep 
lonely  vigil  with  Him  in  the  Garden,  or  to  confess  discipleship 
with  the  " despised  and  rejected  of  men."  And  yet  that 
Church  dies  that  evades  the  Law  of  the  Cross.  There  is  a 
noble  passage  in  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth's  book,  The  Person  and 
Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  he  reminds  us  that  "the  chief 
temptation"  of,  the  Church  is  to  seek  "the  reformation  of 
society  by  every  beneficent  means  except  the  evangelical; 
...  to  save  men  by  rallying  their  goodness  without  routing  their 
evil,  by  reorganizing  virtue  instead  of  redeeming  guilt."  He 
proceeds  to  remind  us  that  society  cannot  be  saved  by  a 
brotherhood  of  man  which  fails  to  find  room  for  sonship  to 
God;  that  we  cannot  have  "a  new  Church  or  Humanity  upon 
any  other  condition  than  the  renovation  in  the  soul  of  the  new 
covenant  which  Christ  founded  in  His  last  hours,  before  the 
very  Church  was  founded,  and  which  is  the  Church's  one 
foundation  in  His  most  precious  blood."  This  is  worthy  of 
our  most  serious  thought.  If  the  present  war  teaches  any 
thing  it  surely  enforces  this  truth,  that  social  reformation 
cannot  be  permanent  apart  from  social  regeneration.  Nor 
can  the  Church  hope  to  mediate  its  message  of  redemption 
unless  it  shares  the  cross  with  its  Head.  An  uncrucified 
Church  cannot  hope  successfully  to  hold  up  a  crucified  Saviour 
to  the  gaze  of  men.  It  is  true  of  the  Church  as  it  was  true  of 
its  Christ,  that  it  must  "be  lifted  up"  to  win  the  world  from 
sin.  The  Church  that  does  not  shrink  from  death  cannot  die. 
Does  the  reader  complain  that  I  have  not  answered  my 
own  question?  I  have  sought  to  do  something  else,  to 
suggest  notes  or  signs  of  life  within  the  Church  by  which  we 
shall  each  of  us  arrive  at  our  own  answer,  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  such  a  problem  after  all. 

S.  P.  Rose 


NATION  BUILDING 

**  1"  AST  century  made  the  world  a  neighbourhood;  this 
century  must  make  it  a  brotherhood/ '  During  the 
last  century  we  entered  upon  the  era  ushered  in  by  what  has 
been  termed  the  "  Industrial  Revolution."  Narrow  neigh- 
bourhood boundaries  were  broken  down.  Trade  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  village  or  the  market-town.  Manufactured 
goods  were  sent  across  the  seas,  and,  in  return,  products  were 
imported  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  community  circle 
was  enlarged.  Men  no  longer  thought  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  parish  or  county  but  as  members  of  the  nation 
or  the  empire.  Large  groups  of  colonists  migrated  to  distant 
lands  and  even  transferred  their  allegiance  to  nations  hitherto 
foreign  or  even  hostile.  Our  poets  and  reformers  had  begun 
to  dream  of  "the  Parliament  of  Man;  the  Federation  of  the 
World." 

Then  came  the  war.  The  nations  had  been  drawn  into 
a  world  neighbourhood  before  they  had  learned  the  principles 
or  caught  the  spirit  of  international  brotherhood.  Whatever 
the  issue  of  the  war,  we  cannot  retreat  to  an  isolated  life 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  contracted  community  circle.  We 
cannot  re-erect  the  narrow  neighbourhood  boundaries.  We  are 
citizens  of  the  world  and  must  face  the  problem  of  world 
organization.  If  the  world  is  not  again  to  be  plunged  into 
war,  this  world  organization  must  be  worked  out  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  in  the  spirit  of  love.  Permanent  peace 
can  come  only  through  the  development  of  good-will. 

Here  then  is  our  task.  In  this  world-task  Canada,  though 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  nations,  may  be  destined  to  take  no 
unimportant  part.  Canada,  as  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
which  form  the  British  Empire,  has  already  world-wide 
interests.  As  a  country  in  which  two  races  have  for  a  century 
lived  side  by  side,  she  has  received  a  discipline  in  tolerance 
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that  ought  to  fit  her  for  the  larger  and  more  difficult  duties 
that  now  confront  her.  As  one  of  the  great  American  demo- 
cracies, she  must  attempt  the  unification  of  the  diverse  peoples 
who  are  filling  in  the  vast  unoccupied  territories  of  the  New 
World.  Canada  with  her  heterogeneous  population  is  a  sort 
of  microcosm.  Canadian  problems  are  epitomized  world 
problems — hence  their  difficulty  and  their  importance.   • 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Dominion  had  a  population  of  only 
five  million  souls.  Of  that  population,  only  some  three 
millions  were  of  British  origin.  During  the  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  an  immigration  of  over  three  millions,  so  that  for 
every  Canadian  of  British  origin  who  was  here  fifteen  years 
ago  there  is  now  an  immigrant. 

Of  the  3,000,000  immigrants  38%  were  British— largely 
English;  35%  were  Americans — a  mixed  group  containing 
friany  of  Scandinavian  and  German  origin;  the  remaining 
27%  were  non-English  speaking — a  medley  of  peoples  from 
every  country  in  Europe  as  well  as  from  some  countries  in 
Asia. 

In  the  formative  period  of  their  history,  the  United  States 
had  no  such  flood  of  immigration  as  this.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  5,000,000 
received  during  the  first  decade  only  about  70,000  immigrants. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Canada  with  a  population 
of  5,000,000  received  during  the  first  decade  some  2,000,000 
immigrants  or  twenty-eight  times  as  many  as  the  United 
States  during  the  corresponding  period.  Further,  up  till  1869, 
less  than  1%  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  came  from 
South-Eastern  Europe.  Of  the  recent  immigration  to  Canada 
almost  one-quarter  is  from  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Before  the  English  and  French  in  Canada  had  become 
thoroughly  unified,  a  great  wedge  of  foreigners  has  been  driven 
into  our  community  life.  Race  animosities,  religious  preju- 
dices, language  jealousies  and  social  cleavages  are  already 
forcing  us  to  realize  something  of  the  delicacy,  the  complexity 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  which  face  us. 
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Ruthenian  peasants  just  emerging  from  serfdom;  Russian 
Doukhobors  bent  on  maintaining  their  community  life  and 
ideals;  sturdy  Scandinavians  from  the  remote  valleys  of 
Iceland  or  the  quiet  hamlets  of  Sweden;  colonies  of  German 
Mennonites  trekking  from  the  Russian  mirs  in  another  effort 
to  obtain  religious  freedom;  Italians  and  Greeks  from  their 
sunny  valleys  and  vine-clad  slopes ;  Jews  seeking  to  escape  the 
persecution  and  disabilities  under  which  they  labour  in  the  Old 
World;  Mormons  gathered  up  from  two  continents  and  welded 
together  in  Utah;  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus — and  a  score 
more  strange  groups  are  being  "  dumped/'  so  to  speak,  into 
our  Canadian  communities  and  left  to  sort  themselves  as 
best  they  may. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  intermingling  of  races, 
languages,  religions,  and  customs  ?  How  far  shall  we  blend  ? 
Which  element  will  predominate  ?  Surely  these  are  important 
questions  for  the  eugenist,  the  ethnologist,  the  statesman,  the 
sociologist,  the  churchman  and  not  least  of  all,  for  the  ordinary 
Canadian  citizen  and  his  children. 

The  coming  of  the  immigrant  has  intensified  and  com- 
plicated the  serious  problems  that  would  in  any  case  have  had 
to  be  solved  in  a  young  and  developing  country.  Conditions 
in  Canada  are  not  static.  Institutions  have  not  yet  been 
firmly  established.  The  rapid  expansion  of  business,  the 
extensive  construction  work,  the  enormous  influx  of  capital, 
the  wild  speculation,  are  all  closely  related  to  the  immigration 
problem. 

The  shifting  of  the  population  from  the  rural  districts  to 
the  cities,  with  the  consequent  danger  of  the  creation  of  con- 
gested areas,  called  for  wise  and  vigorous  action.  When 
thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  slum  districts  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  reinforced  by  hordes  of  European  peasants, 
crowded  into  the  poorer  districts  of  our  ill-planned  and  ineffi- 
ciently administered  cities,  the  situation,  both  from  the 
sanitary  and  the  moral  standpoint,  became  intolerable. 

The  transition  from  the  agricultural  to  the  industrial 
stage  has  not  been  easy  in  any  country.     The  presence  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  newly  arrived  immigrants — the 
majority  of  them  men  in  the  prime  of  life — each  in  his  anxiety 
to  get  a  start  in  the  new  land  willing  to  put  up  with  any  con- 
ditions however  unfavourable,  or  to  accept  any  wages  however 
low,  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  proper  industrial 
standards.  Sanitation,  housing,  safety,  hours  of  labour,  regu- 
larity of  employment,  industrial  insurance  and  similar  matters 
which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  general 
welfare,  have  received  scant  consideration  in  Canada. 

The  " rural  problem" — the  overcoming  of  the  isolation 
of  rural  life,  the  provision  of  greater  social  opportunities,  the 
general  adoption  of  the  principles  of  scientific  farming,  the 
organization  of  co-operative  enterprises,  the  adjustment  of 
the  agricultural  industry  to  the  demands  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial world,  the  re-direction  of  education — this  many-sided 
and  far-reaching  problem  becomes  very  formidable  indeed 
when  the  country  is  being  settled  by  newcomers  who  have 
not  even  a  common  language. 

The  establishment  of  sound  and  suitable  public  institu- 
tions, the  development  of  high  political  ideals  and  a  "  social 
conscience' '  would  not  have  been  easy  in  a  country  which 
consisted  of  scattered  communities  of  people  trained  in  indivi- 
dualistic habits  of  thought  and  activity.  The  presence  of 
alien  and  unassimilated  elements  has  aggravated  the  difficulty 
and  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  a  sense  of  community 
fellowship,  or  corporate  responsibility,  and  of  devotion  to  a 
social  ideal.  The  general  indifference  to  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  the  lack  of  adequate  means  for  the  expression  of  dis- 
interested public  opinion,  the  difficulty  of  united  action,  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  baser  elements  in  our  public 
life  to  gain  a  position  of  influence  that  has  degraded  the  public 
life  and  service  of  Canada. 

Undoubtedly  the  immigrant  has  thus  helped  to  create  our 
problems — as,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  he  has  helped  to 
create  our  wealth.  It  is  not  so  clearly  realized  that  the  im- 
migrant must  help  to  solve  these  problems  and  may  indeed 
take  a  foremost  place  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  better  day. 
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The  immigrants  bring  greater  assets  than  we  sometimes 
realize.  Many  of  them  have  small  financial  resources  but 
they  are  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  patient  industry.  Not 
a  few  of  them  have  skill  and  training  in  various  crafts  and 
show  boundless  ambition. 

The  members  of  each  nationality  bring  with  them  a  rich 
and  varied  culture.  Many  a  peasant,  clad  in  sheep  skins, 
possesses  artistic  abilities  of  no  mean  order.  Our  literature, 
our  music  and  our  art,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  we  owe  largely 
to  Europe.  The  immigrant  comes  to  enrich  and  re-vitalize 
our  cherished  store. 

Further,  the  immigrants  are  imbued  with  a  reverence  and 
a  patriotism  which  we  need  in  this  new  and  commercialized 
country  of  ours.  Through  the  centuries  they  have  struggled 
for  the  liberty  which  we  have  largely  inherited.  They  have 
kept  alight  the  fires  which  in  our  materialistic  American 
civilization  burn  but  feebly.  Perchance  the  immigrant  has 
come  to  reinforce  some  of  those  institutions  which  were  in 
danger.  His  coming  is  undoubtedly  compelling  us  to  make 
deeper  and  broader  the  foundations  of  our  national  life. 

The  problem  after  all  is  possibly  not  so  much  the  problem 
of  the  immigrant  as  the  problem  of  the  Canadian. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  immigrants  may  accept  the 
lower  rather  than  the  higher  things  in  our  Canadian  life.  The 
immigrants  as  a  rule  come  into  contact  with  our  least  worthy 
institutions.  They  meet  Canadians  who,  to  say  the  least,  are 
far  from  representing  Canadian  ideals.  Canada,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  for  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  nothing 
more  than  the  factory,  the  low-grade  lodging  house,  the  cheap 
show,  and  a  narrowly  restricted  circle  of  interests. 

In  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  immigrants  there  is  an 
added  danger  which  is  not  generally  recognized.  The  boys 
and  girls,  catching  the  prevailing  attitude  of  contempt  for 
"  foreigners,"  come  to  despise  their  foreign-born  parents.  They 
fail  to  appreciate  their  excellent  qualities.  As  far  as  possible 
they  withdraw  from  and  repudiate  everything  not  Canadian 
— as  they  know  Canada. 
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Just  here  is  the  tragedy  of  many  an  immigrant  household. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  that  irresponsible  and  unguided  life 
that  so  frequently  ends  disastrously.  We  in  our  ignorance 
have  done  little  to  help.  Too  often  our  "  Canadianizing " 
efforts  have  contributed  directly  to  the  undermining  of  the 
foundations  on  which  alone  true  character  is  built.  Destroy 
filial  respect  and  reverence  and  love  of  the  homeland,  and 
what  have  we  to  work  on  ? 

We  have  in  practice  taken  for  granted  that  our  standards 
were  the  only  and  final  standards.  If  the  immigrant  has  not 
in  all  points  measured  up  to  our  standards  we  have  considered 
him  as  an  inferior.  We  have  then  attempted  either  somewhat 
arrogantly  to  assert  our  own  superiority  or  set  about  with 
missionary  zeal  to  make  him  conform  to  our  type. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  have  been  more  concerned  in 
making  homes  than  in  making  money  and  we  have  called  them 
unambitious.  Some  have  given  considerable  time  to  parti- 
cipating in  musical  and  dramatic  performances  and  we  have 
called  them  shiftless  and  lazy.  Some  have  clung  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  and  to  the  associations  of  the  homeland  and 
we  have  called  them  superstitious  and  unpatriotic.  Some 
have  wished  their  children  to  retain  a  knowledge  of  their 
mother  tongue  and  we  have  denounced  them  as  reactionary 
and  un-British. 

This  attitude,  which  has  too  frequently  characterized  the 
patriotic  and  religious  efforts  which  we  have  made  on  behalf 
of  the  immigrant,  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  our  failures. 
Let  those  who  set  out  to  "Canadianize  and  Christianize"  the 
immigrants  remember  that  there  is  room  for  other  and  perhaps 
higher  Canadian  types  than  those  which  predominate  either 
on  our  streets  or  in  our  houses  of  parliament;  that  there  is 
reason,  too,  for  other  types  of  Christianity  than  those  which 
prevail  in  Canada  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen. 

"God  has  many  bests"  as  a  wise  teacher  once  put  the 
truth  which  we  are  emphasizing.  In  the  garden  of  Allah  grow 
many  varieties  of  flowers — each  perfect  after  its  kind.     All 
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cannot  be  judged  according  to  one  standard.  If  ever  we  in 
Canada  attain  a  national  ideal,  it  must  be  big  enough — Catho- 
lic enough — to  give  a  place  to  the  highest  and  best  which  each 
class  of  immigrant  brings  to  this  country.  , 

More  than  missionaries  we  need  interpreters — those  who 
can  mediate  between  the  Canadian  and  the  newcomer,  who 
can  present  to  the  newcomer  in  an  attractive  light  the  best 
which  we  have  developed  in  our  social  and  national  life  and 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathetically  present  to  the  Can- 
adian the  needs  and  possibilities  of  those  who  are  casting  in 
their  lot  with  us. 

In  our  nation-building,  plenty  of  good  material  lies  ready 
to  hand.  We  need  the  wise  master-builders  who,  understand- 
ing the  value  of  each  class  of  material,  can  fit  each  piece  into 
its  place  in  the  ever  enlarging  structure. 

Of  the  forces  that  are  moulding  the  immigrant  the  un- 
organized and  undirected  are  probably  the  most  potent.  In 
his  daily  work  the  immigrant  is  influenced  by  "the  boss,"  by 
his  fellow-workmen  and  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
live  and  labour.  In  his  free  time  the  immigrant  receives  his 
education  on  the  streets,  in  the  moving  picture  shows,  at  the 
dance-hall  or  in  other  places  of  amusement.  His  training  in 
citizenship  comes  largely  through  his  contact  with  the  police 
and  with  the  political  agents  who  at  election  times  are  sent  to 
solicit  his  vote. 

The  organized  and  directed  forces  which  are  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  immigrant  are  entirely  inadequate.  In 
some  places  night  classes  in  English  are  provided  by  volunteer 
efforts,  in  a  few  cities  by  the  School  Boards.  Technical 
classes  are  open  in  the  larger  cities.  Instruction  in  civics  is 
not  yet  commonly  given,  either  to  children  or  adults.  Libraries 
in  the  language  of  the  immigrant  and  educational  pictures  are 
provided  in  perhaps  three  or  four  cities  in  Canada.  The 
churches  have  as  yet  failed  to  meet  the  situation.  Those  to 
which  the  immigrants  belong  cannot  adequately  cover  the 
whole  territory,  and  as  they  have  not  adapted  themselves  to 
the  New  World  ideals,  frequently  lose  their  hold  upon  their 
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adherents,  especially  the  younger  generation.  The  Canadian 
churches,  even  when  they  are  altruistic  in  their  work,  meet 
with  prejudice  and  opposition. 

Probably  the  most  effective  work  among  our  foreign 
immigrants  has  been  done  by  the  public  schools,  institutional 
churches,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  social 
settlements  and  other  agencies  which  have  worked  along 
broad  social  lines. 

Immigrant  communities  as  found  in  industrial  camps,  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  prairie  provinces  and  in  our  larger 
cities  constitute  three  fairly  distinct  classes.  In  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  successful  experiments  in  each  of  these  fields, 
we  can,  nevertheless,  trace  the  same  general  principles  of  work. 

Large  numbers  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  are  employed 
in  more  or  less  isolated  industrial  camps.  Here  they  are 
largely  separated  from  the  institutions  and  influences  of  stable 
civilized  life.  In  the  cities,  under  competent  leadership,  the 
State  can  in  time  be  induced  to  provide  educational  and  social 
opportunities,  but  in  these  semi-civilized  communities  there  is 
no  body  of  public  opinion  behind  the  man  who  is  heroic  enough 
to  "  tackle  the  job."  Drunkenness,  gambling,  immorality  and 
lawlessness  are  as  yet  prevalent.  In  some  of  the  mining  camps 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  local  churches  to  establish 
institutional  work.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  efforts  are  so 
poorly  supported  and  so  pitifully  inadequate.  In  these  neg- 
lected and  socially  unorganized  districts,  if  anywhere,  the 
churches  should  lead  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tional agencies.  Such  conditions  call  for  capable,  well- 
equipped  men,  not  for  a  succession  of  inexperienced  students. 

In  the  railroad  and  lumber  camps  a  most  interesting  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  Reading  Camp  Association.  Uni- 
versity students  are  sent  out  during  their  summer  holidays. 
They  work  side  by  side  with  the  men  during  the  day.  Then  in 
the  evening  they  preside  over  a  reading  room,  conduct  classes 
in  English,  write  letters  for  the  men  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
provide  for  some  of  the  most  pressing  social  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  courtesy 
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of  the  companies  these  students  are  often  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  remedy  some  of  the  worst  evils  with  which  the  men 
must  contend.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  is  a  line  of  work  here 
which  should  be  greatly  extended  and  supported  by  public 
funds  and  public  authority. 

The  outstanding  need  of  our  rural  communities  is  recog- 
nized to  be  that  of  better  organization.  The  physical  isolation 
of  the  farmer  has  given  him  no  training  in  co-operative  effort. 
Numerous  institutions  and  societies  exist  in  every  community, 
but  these  work  more  or  less  independently  and  are  self- 
centred  rather  than  "  community  centred."  No  state  church 
having  been  established,  there  exists  no  parish  machinery  for 
initiating  and  maintaining  those  activities  which  provide  for 
the  higher  needs  of  the  community.  Each  religious  denomina- 
tion has  planned  and  carried  on  its  work  with  little  regard  to 
the  work  of  other  denominations. 

In  the  newer  districts  settlement  has  been  so  recent  and 
the  settlers  are  so  diverse  in  character  that  a  normal  social  lif e 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop.  There  are  often  not  enough 
people  of  any  one  nationality  to  form  a  group  for  social  inter- 
course or  religious  fellowship.  If  groups  are  formed  the  groups 
are  mutually  exclusive  if  not  antagonistic.  The  problem  is 
how  to  unify  our  rural  communities. 

Probably  the  best  work  is  that  which  centres  about  the 
public  school — frequently  the  only  neutral,  common  meeting 
place  in  the  district. 

The  work,  for  example,  carried  on  in  Teulon,  Manitoba,  is 
very  suggestive  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  well  organ- 
ized effort.  Teulon,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  a  most  unlikely 
place  for  the  development  of  any  progressive  experiment.  It 
was  a  dreary  little  village  situated  some  forty  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg  in  rough  scrub  country.  To  the  north  extended 
backward  Ruthenian  colonies  occupying  what  might  be  termed 
swamp  land. 

Into  this  village,  a  few  years  ago,  went  two  men  of  vision 
and  ability — a  medical  missionary  and  a  school  teacher.  Now 
the  whole  district  is  changed.     There  is  a  good  consolidated 
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school  which  draws  its  students  from  the  surrounding  districts. 
Boarding  homes  are  provided  for  those  who  live  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  driven  to  school.  The  school  is  adapting  its 
curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  the  children  are 
being  instructed  in  manual  work,  gardening,  farming  and 
housekeeping.  Some  of  the  "foreign"  children  are  being 
specially  trained  so  that  they  may  go  as  school  teachers  to  the 
remote  non-English  communities. 

A  small  hospital  provides  for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
people,  and  the  missionary  doctor  is  in  addition  doing  a  broad 
work  not  unlike  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Lab- 
rador. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  establish  in  close  connection 
with  the  school  a  demonstration  farm  that  will  bring  agricul- 
tural training  to  the  very  doors  of  the  settlers  and  lead  to  a 
great  economic  advance. 

A  Social  Service  Club  maintains  various  activities,  among 
the  most  popular  of  which  is  a  natural  history  club. 

Surely  a  story  like  this  is  a  challenge  to  our  Canadian 
young  men.  Through  such  efforts  as  these  our  country  life 
will  be  redeemed. 

In  the  cities  the  tendency  is  for  the  various  immigrant 
groups  to  be  more  or  less  segregated  according  to  nationality. 
They  frequently  occupy  the  least  desirable  districts,  either  in 
the  slum  areas  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Housing  and 
sanitary  conditions  are  usually  deplorable.  In  the  winter 
there  is  much  overcrowding  and  unemployment.  There  are, 
as  a  rule,  fewer  opportunities  for  the  development  of  a  high 
type  of  social  life  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Sometimes 
the  larger  colonies  develop  their  own  social  institutions  and 
then  there  is  a  distinct  alien  community  within  the  larger 
Canadian  community.  Not  infrequently  the  helpless  foreign 
district  becomes  the  resort  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  city  and 
the  preserve  of  the  corrupt  politician. 

If  better-class  Canadians  venture  into  the  district  it  is  in 
the  role  of  "uplifters."  They  come  as  outsiders  to  impose 
their  particular  brand   of   religion   or   patriotism   or   social 
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institutions  upon  an  alien  community.  Obviously  the  real 
need  here  is  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  separating  walls,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  better  understanding  and  for  the  provi- 
sion of  those  social  opportunities  of  which  these  newcomers 
are  now  deprived. 

It  is  in  meeting  these  needs  that  the  Social  Settlement  has 
done  its  best  work.  It  has  not  only  opened  the  door  to  a 
richer  life  but  it  has  been  a  veritable  House  of  the  Interpreter. 
It  has  succeeded  where  the  mission  has  failed — not  because  it 
left  religion  out  of  its  programme,  but  because  its  religion  found 
expression  in  other  than  credal  or  ceremonial  or  ecclesiastical 
forms.  In  trying  to  discover  points  of  contact  the  views  of 
the  social  workers  have  been  broadened  and  their  faith  deep- 
ened until  they  have  become  able  to  touch  the  lives  of  their 
neighbours.  The  ultimate  religion  must  surely  be  universal  in 
its  appeal. 

Gradually  many  of  the  activities  of  the  settlement  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  public  school,  and  the  school  building 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  "  Social-Centre."  This  is  as  it 
should  be;  but  in  its  widened  social  programme  the  school  must 
not  forget  the  spirit  of  the  Settlement.  Elaborate  equipment 
and  organization  is  valueless  without  the  presence  of  broad- 
minded,  large-souled  men  and  women.  The  work  of  the 
interpreter  can  never  be  delegated  to  mere  hirelings. 

In  line  with  the  work  of  the  Social  Settlement  is  that  of 
the  People's  Forum.  An  account  of  the  Forum  in  North  Win- 
nipeg may  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
institution.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  All  People's  Mis- 
sion, an  effort  had  been  made  to  help  the  various  classes  in  the 
community.  Kindergartens  were  provided  for  the  younger 
children,  gymnasia  and  classes  and  clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  mothers'  meetings  and  councils  for  the  women.  The 
needs  of  the  men  remained  unmet.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  experiment  with  an  open  forum.  This,  from  the  first,  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  representing  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  community. 
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After  six  years  of  successful  work  the  Forum  is  now  a 
well-established  and  highly  valued  institution.  It  has  become 
entirely  independent  and  is  incorporated  under  Provincial 
Statute.  For  the  past  three  seasons  the  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  St.  John's  Technical  Institute  which 
is  granted  rent  free  by  the  City  School  Board. 

The  People's  Forum  aims  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
discussion  of  civic  and  social  questions  by  citizens  irrespective 
of  nationality  or  creed,  to  popularize  science  and  art  by 
arranging  for  lectures  and  addresses,  illustrated  whenever  pos- 
sible by  lantern  views,  and  to  provide  good  music,  especially 
by  encouraging  the  musical  talent  latent  in  our  diverse  popula- 
tion. 

The  Forum  breaks  down  the  artificial  barriers  that  so 
seriously  divide  our  communities.  It  takes  people  out  of  their 
own  little  circles.  It  broadens  their  interests  and  makes  them 
sympathetic  toward  those  who  hold  views  different  from  their 
own.  It  helps  to  create  a  common  interest,  to  develop  a  com- 
munity spirit  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  disinter- 
ested and  efficient  citizenship. 

The  Forum  proper — around  which  are  developing  other 
activities — is  conducted  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  three  to 
five  o'clock.  After  a  presentation  of  the  subject  by  one  or 
more  speakers  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  questions  and, 
later,  for  discussion.  The  subjects  discussed  cover  a  wide 
range,  including  anything  relating  to  civic  or  social  welfare. 
An  illustrated  scientific  lecture  is  given  about  once  a  month. 
The  programme  usually  includes  one  or  two  musical  items.  As 
many  as  fifteen  different  " foreign"  musical  organizations  have 
assisted  in  a  single  season. 

Christmas  Sunday  is  usually  observed  as  Peace  Day  and 
New  Year's  Sunday  as  International  Day.  This  practice  has 
been  maintained  even  during  the  war,  and  these  meetings  are 
perhaps  most  typical  of  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  Forum. 
Last  year  the  theme  on  the  first  of  these  days  was  "  Factors 
which  have  made  the  World  a  Neighbourhood."  Addresses 
were  given  on  " Commerce  and  Industry"  by  a  labour  member 
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of  the  Local  House;  on  " Literature  and  Art"  by  a  Russian 
Jewess;  on  " Migration  and  Travel' '  by  the  first  Ruthenian 
to  be  elected  in  Canada  to  a  Legislative  Assembly;  and  on 
"Science"  by  a  public  school  principal.  The  theme  on  the 
following  Sunday  was  "Factors  which  will  make  the  World  a 
Brotherhood. ' '  Addresses  were  given  on  ' '  International  Law f  ■ 
by  a  well-known  barrister;  on  "Freedom  of  Trade"  by  an 
Independent  Progressive  Member  of  the  Local  House ;  and  on 
"Social  Ideals"  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Polish  Society, 
"Oswiata."  The  music  was  contributed  by  the  Ukrainian 
Choirs,  Ivan  Kotlarewski  and  Maria  Zankowetski. 

Surely  such  community  gatherings  week  after  week  must 
have  far-reaching  effects. 

From  every  side  of  the  question  we  are  driven  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  a  constructive  immigration  policy.  We 
have  a  Federal  Commission  on  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  Who  will  deny  that  the  care  of  the  immigrant  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  continuous  study  of 
a  group  of  experts  ? 

The  problem  must  be  attacked  all  along  the  line.  There 
must  be  an  extension  of  State  activity.  We  profess  to  be 
afraid  of  "paternalism"  yet  we  have,  through  the  tariff, 
bonused  industry;  we  have  subsidized  railway  and  steamship 
companies;  we  have  encouraged  immigration.  Why  then 
should  we  hesitate  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  worker  or 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  ? 

We  must  stand  guard  at  our  gates.  In  the  past  numbers 
of  undesirable  immigrants  have  been  permitted  to  enter 
Canada.  We  have  every  right  to  rigidly  exclude  those  who 
would  lower  our  standards.  It  may  be  necessary  to  apply  this 
policy  in  the  case  of  certain  groups  or  nations.  It  is  ultimately 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  that  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian 
people  should  be  the  deciding  factor  in  determining  Canadian 
policies. 

We  must  maintain  certain  minimum  standards  with 
regard  to  health,  housing,  wages  and  conditions  of  living  and 
labour.  Such  standards  would  probably  serve,  as  one  writer 
has  suggested,  as  an  effective  "immigrant  tariff." 
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But  the  State  must  be  prepared  to  go  still  further.  The 
lack  of  organization  and  public  control  in  industry  has  meant 
unemployment,  poverty  and  crime.  Labour  bureaus  and  in- 
dustrial insurance  are  but  the  first  steps  in  a  necessary  pro- 
grammme  of  social  legislation  and  reform. 

Canada,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  must 
adopt  a  policy  of  land  settlement  which  will  enable  our  im- 
migrants to  settle  and  remain  in  the  rural  districts  instead  of 
crowding  into  the  cities.  In  the  case  of  European  immigrants, 
at  least,  some  form  of  the  village  system  might  with  advantage 
replace  the  present  checker-board  system  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acre  homesteads.  Such  a  scheme,  which  would  involve 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  and  expert  advice,  could 
be  easily  financed  by  a  tax  on  the  unused  lands  which  now  so 
seriously  retard  community  development. 

Along  these  lines  the  immigrant  would  be  most  effectively 
protected  against  the  exploitation  to  which  he  is  now  subjected 
by  employment  agents,  machine  agents,  real  estate  agents,  and 
the  scores  of  other  parasites  that  batten  on  his  ignorance  of 
conditions  in  the  new  land. 

Our  schools  must  accept  wider  responsibilities.  They 
must  educate  all  prospective  citizens — immigrant  adults  as 
well  as  Canadian-born  children.  They  must  adopt  curricula 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  past,  present  and  future  life 
of  the  child.  They  must  give  a  definite  training  in  citizenship. 
They  must  extend  their  functions,  providing,  in  the  cities,  for 
a  wider  social  lif  e  and,  in  the  rural  districts,  becoming  centres 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  community. 

Our  universities  ought  to  provide  trained  leadership. 
Opportunities  should  be  given  to  every  undergraduate  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  our  outstanding  Canadian 
problems.  Special  courses  should  be  offered  that  would  give 
men  and  women  a  professional  training  for  public  service  and 
social  work. 

The  patriotic  organizations  must  not  attempt  to  make  of 
the  immigrants  Canadians  after  our  own  pattern,  but  rather 
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to  mediate  between  the  old  life  and  the  new  and  to  express 
emerging  Canadian  ideals. 

The  voluntary  agencies  must  become  more  intelligent, 
more  sympathetic,  more  disinterested.  The  churches  must 
learn  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 

We  need  a  new  conception  of  citizenship,  possibly  a  new 
conception  of  religion.  More  than  all,  we  need  men  of  vision 
who  can  point  us  the  way  and  men  of  devotion  whom  we  can 
follow. 

J.  S.  Woodsworth 
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y  I i  0  the  men  whose  Canadian  citizenship  dates  back  eight 

or  ten  years,  and  who  have  diligently  studied,  if  they 
have  not  always  believed,  the  Oracles  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
Ottawa,  Calgary,  or  Victoria,  the  curious  changes  of  tone 
as  the  years  rolled  by  have  provided  an  amusing  study. 

Who,  having  once  seen  it  in  the  distant  past,  cannot  recall 
a  certain  prominent  double  ground-floor  window  at  the  entrance 
to  historic  Whitehall,  where,  on  the  one  side,  a  continuous 
flood  of  wheat  cascaded  before  the  fascinated  onlookers — 
a  torrent  of  fluid  gold — while  on  the  other  side  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  wealth-bringing  stream  were  depicted  in  a  series 
of  realistic  pictures  ? 

We  were  shewn  the  rapid  mastery  by  the  farmer-settler 
of  nature's  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  man — the  rough 
log  shack  supplanting  the  pioneer's  tent,  and  supplanted  in 
its  turn  at  the  end  of  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time 
by  some  ambitious  cross  between  a  village  hostelry  and  a 
suburban  villa ! 

Soil-fertility  was  transformed  before  our  eyes  into  houses 
and  barns  and  water-mills  and  machinery. 

Wheat  seemed  to  be  coined  with  the  rapidity  and  sureness 
of  a  Jay  Gould  printing  off  Erie  Common  Stock  Certificates 
by  the  mile  to  confound  the  Bulls.  And  never  a  doubt  crossed 
our  minds,  or  was  allowed  in  those  days  to  cross  our  minds  but 
that  wheat  and  yet  more  wheat  was  the  master  key  to  affluence. 
Never  a  doubt  was  left  but  that  all  these  refinements  of  civili- 
zation had  been  paid  for,  and  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  paid  for 
out  of  the  wheat,  literally  ploughed  and  reaped  out  of  the  soil. 

It  never  occurred  to  anyone  gazing  at  that  Whitehall 
window,  to  question  the  verisimilitude  of  its  suggestive 
symbolism. 
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And,  after  all,  was  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  some  part 
of  the  capital  dug  out  of  the  ground  should  be  fixed  upon  its 
surface  in  the  shape  of  solid  buildings  and  the  usual  para- 
phernalia of  developed  economic  life  ? 

The  prairie  wheat-grower,  damming  up  rivers  of  wheat 
with  the  same  regularity  and  the  same  felicitous  results  as 
a  contractor  on  a  government  railroad  job,  wintered  for  our 
edification  in  California,  just  as  the  British  Columbia 
orchardist  dissipated  his  enormous  revenues  every  other 
season  at  Monte  Carlo. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  There  could  not  possibly 
be.  Nobody  could  look  for  five  minutes  at  those  Immigration 
Office  windows,  and  imagine  that  it  must  be  otherwise. 

Besides,  was  not  the  whole  fable  vouched  for  by  the 
imprimatur  of  half  a  dozen  official  Canadian  publications  ? 

Surely  the  officials  must  know  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

Nor  did  the  sinister  thought  occur  to  any  of  the  window 
gazers  referred  tc  that  these  officials  knew  only  too  well  what 
they  were  talking  about,  and  that  in  their  minds  it  did  not 
bear  exactly  the  same  interpretation  that  wTe  placed  upon  it. 

It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  there  were  two  distinct  and 
quite  opposite  sides  to  all  this  immigration  propaganda,  and 
that  the  riches  dangled  before  the  prospective  settler's  eyes 
might  be  very  real,  but  were  not  intended  for  him.  How 
could  he  suppose  that  it  would  be  wrong,  altogether  wrong, 
of  him  to  expect  to  share  in  the  wealth  he  was  invited  to 
create  ? 

Well,  we  know  better  now.  The  Oracles  have  spoken 
again,  not  twice  but  many  times. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  pent-up  wisdom,  experience 
and  loquacity  of  our  official  Sibyls  reaches  such  a  high  pressure 
that  a  safety-valve  must  be  opened  or  they  will  burst.  Relief 
is  periodically  found  in  Conventions  or  Congresses.  There 
are  Dry-farming  Congresses,  Irrigation  Congresses,  Live- 
stock Conventions,  Fruit-Growers'  Conventions.  Towns 
fight  for  the  honour  of  giving  them  hospitality;  it  is  good  for 
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trade.  Premiers  grace  the  proceedings  with  a  brief  appearance 
and  a  few  well-rounded  periods,  in  the  best  vein  of  sedative  or 
downright  soporific  stump-oratory;  it  is  good  for  the  party. 
A  crowd  of  lecturers,  all  expert  in  the  art  of  lecturing  for  a 
purpose,,  pass  on  from  one  meeting  to  the  next;  it  is  a  special 
profession.  The  Mayor  and  notables  of  the  Town,  with 
their  ladies,*  occupy  most  of  the  Hall.  Somewhere  on  the 
back  seats  are  the  agricultural  delegates,  the  rustics — mostly 
rather  ill-at-ease  in  such  an  impressive  assembly,  conscious  of 
rough  hands,  heavy  boots,  and  the  wrong  style  in  neck-wear — 
with  just  about  the  feelings  of  a  big  boy  who  has  outgrown 
his  clothes  invited  to  a  rather  swell  party  of  seniors. 

The  settlers!  The  pioneers!  The  only  people  who  in 
the  last  resort  really  count  for  anything  in  this  great  Western 
country !  The  irony  of  it  all !  There  they  are  expected  to  sit 
sucking  their  thumbs  like  gawking  schoolboys,  to  be  lectured 
at  and  lectured  about  by  the  comedians  whom  they  pay,  to  an 
audience  of  townsfolk  who  live  upon  them. 

A  few  of  them  are  allowed  now  and  then  to  rise  and  say 
ditto  to  the  coruscating  platitudes  of  the  platform  orators; 
the  rest  either  remain  dumb,  or  are  not  reported — which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

At  least  such  used  to  be  the  state  of  affairs.  A  welcome 
change  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  recently  published 
Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-first  International  Irrigation 
Congress,  held  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  October  5-9,    1914. 

This  is  a  perfect  feast  of  frankness,  and  about  the  first 
occasion  I  can  recall  in  which  it  has  been  admitted  in  an 
official  document  that  there  might  be  a  difference  of  view- 
point between  the  settlers  and  the  people  who  settled  them ! 
As  such  it  deserves  to  be  reviewed  and  discussed. 

The  present  writer  holds  no  brief  for  this  or  that  system 
of  agriculture,  and  no  remarks  that  may  escape  him  should  be 
twisted  into  a  reflection  upon  the  technical  merits  of  Irri- 
gation, Dry-farming  or  any  other  method  of  husbandry. 

He  takes  it  that  whatever  method  of  business  preserves 
the  capital  employed  therein,   and  earns  proper  dividends 
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thereon,  is  a  good  method  under  the  given  circumstances,  and 
contrariwise.  He  suggests  as  a  probable  truth  that  it  may  be 
just  as  foolish  to  invest  large  capital  sums  per  acre  upon 
irrigation-ditches  or  model  farming  equipment  in  places 
where  they  are  not  called  for  by  market  conditions  as  it  would 
be  to  spend  $150,000  per  mile  on  pushing  a  railroad  through 
a  desert  incapable  of  producing  traffic. 

His  point  of  view  is  that  of  any  other  settler  upon  land 
who  has  migrated  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — that 
nobody  farms  for  the  mere  love  and  glory  of  the  thing,  if  he 
can  help  it,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  will  consent  to  forego  his 
fees  (unless  he  can't  collect  them)  or  than  a  plumber  will  forget 
to  send  in  his  bill  for  time,  overtime  and  extras  when  the  job 
is  done,  or  than  the  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will 
consent  to  serve  two  or  three  years  without  a  salary,  merely 
because  there  are  no  profits  to  divide  among  the  Stockholders. 

No !  We  look  upon  farming  purely  and  simply  as  a 
business.  We  regard  the  earning  of  profits  as  the  only  possible 
justification  for  farming  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
We  approach  all  problems  of  land-settlement  from  that  stand- 
point and  from  no  other.  And  we  join  issue  at  once  and  cate- 
gorically with  what  appears  to  be  now  the  accepted  doctrine 
in  official  circles. 

That  doctrine  finds  complete  expression  in  two  addresses, 
at  least,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Irrigation 
Congress,  1914;  first  of  all  in  a  singularly  candid  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  and,  secondly,  in  an  allocution 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford  with  a  fervour  almost  apostolic. 
I  qucte  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Dennis.  They  are  as  unmistak- 
able as  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon : — 

"Let  me  emphasize  right  here  that  what  we  want  is 
1  People  on  the  Land  that  will  make  Homes/  I  said  we  had  a 
vast  number  of  people  farming  land  in  Western  Canada,  and 
a  very  small  number  of  farmers.  So  we  have,  in  this  sense — 
we  have  a  very  small  number  of  men  occupying  land  as  farmers, 
who  are  occupying  it  with  this  idea,  that  they  will  make  a 
home  there  and  obtain  from  this  land  a  living  and  produce 
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more  than  they  consume,  and  that  they  will  not  expect,  after 
being  on  the  land  two  or  three  years,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  it  at  an  enhanced  value.  That  has  been  our  trouble. 
We  have  expected  that  we  could  occupy  land  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  sell  it  at  such  an  increased  price 
that  we  would  make  a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  it,  and 
more  than  that,  while  actually  farming  the  land  over  and 
above  living  out  of  it,  we  would  be  able  to  put  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  bank.  It  never  was  done  by  farmers  in  any 
country.  That  is  not  the  basis  of  farming  or  agriculture,  as 
I  see  it.  The  basis,  as  I  see  it,  in  practically  every  province 
or  state  on  this  continent,  and  practically  every  country  on 
the  other  side,  is  to  make  homes." 

Well !  There  is  a  very  clear  expression  of  the  new  gospel, 
logical  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  corporation  owning  lands, 
and  also  a  railroad  whose  traffic  must  be  fed  from  these  lands, 
is  no  doubt  justified  in  attracting  population  precisely  on  the 
representations  made  by  Mr.  Dennis.  They  are  transparently 
honest — all  honour  to  him !  There  can  be  no  deception,  and 
no  room  for  disappointment.  The  settlers  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  for  them  beycnd  some  sort 
of  a  living  and  some  sort  of  a  home.  What  he  really  wants  to 
create  is  a  kind  of  Canadian  peasantry — imported  from  else- 
where— something  like  the  peasant  farmers  of  Germany  (the 
Bauern)  or  the  small  tenant-farmers  of  France. 

But  he  goes  on  to  make  an  astonishing  assertion  which 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  investigation.  He  says:  "If  the 
farmer  ever  had,  has  to-day,  or  ever  intended  to  charge  up 
against  his  farm,  day  by  day,  the  value  of  his  services,  on  a 
cash  basis,  farming  would  go  out  of  existence." 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  European  conditions,  this  is 
surely  the  most  amazing  paradox  ever  uttered  by  a  man  who 
should  have  known  better.  Naturally,  there  are  unsuccessful 
farmers  in  every  country,  just  as  there  are  bankrupt  tailors, 
and  insolvent  bankers. 

The  profits  to  be  derived  from  any  business  are  limited 
only  by  conditions,  enterprise  and  ability.      If  the  big  farmer 
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of  Northern  France,  Central  Germany,  and  most  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  did  not  know  down  to  the  last  fraction 
the  cash  value  of  the  services  of  every  one  of  his  employees 
from  the  foreman  down  to  the  youngest  stable  lad,  how  in  the 
world  could  he  remain  on  his  feet  ? 

It  would  surely  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  wherever 
farming  fails  to  return  a  proper  cash  value,  or  equivalent  in 
kind,  for  the  services  of  the  farmer,  there  farming  must  go 
out  of  existence,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  occupation  in 
which  the  individual  can  earn  a  better  living. 

"A  man  puts  into  his  farm,"  says  Mr.  Dennis,  "a  large 
amount  of  effort  for  which  he  gets  no  return  in  cash."  Note 
the  form  of  words.  Mr.  Dennis  might  have  expressed  it 
otherwise.  He  might,  for  instance,  have  said:  "A  man 
puts  into  his  farm  a  large  amount  of  effort  for  which  he  does 
not  expect  to  get  any  return  in  cash."  And  that  would  have 
been  a  very  true  remark.  The  thing  is  of  daily  occurrence, 
almost  anywhere  except  in  Western  Canada.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  taste.  The  effort  may  have  been  its  own  reward — 
like  virtue — or  a  pleasure  in  itself,  like  growing  orchids.  The 
French  peasant  is  said  to  love  his  land  better  than  any  mistress, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  a  well-turned  furrow  fills  him  with  a 
delight  unspeakable. 

However,  the  standards  of  the  West  are  rather  utilitarian 
than  aesthetic.  There  may  be  flower-gardens  on  the  farms, 
but  even  they  are  expected  to  have  a  cash  value,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  real  estate !  Of  course,  the  expectation  may  be 
disappointed ;  the  investment  of  effort  may  have  gone  wrong. 
The  settler  may  very  likely  get  no  cash  value  for  his  effort, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  human  truth,  so  far  as  99  per  cent  of  the 
Westerners  go  it  was  certainly  not  his  intention  to  forego  the 
tangible  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dennis  might  have  said:  "A 
man  is  bound  to  put  into  his  farm  a  large  amount  of  effort  for 
which,  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  he  gets  no  return  in  cash."  And  the 
statement,  made  on  such  high  authority,  would  have  to  be 
accepted  as  true,  if  deplorable.  It  would  indeed  suggest  the 
need  rather  for  emigration  than  for  immigration ! 
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From  the  glowing  attractions  of  that  double  window  near 
Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  suggestions  of  fat  bank-rolls  and 
a  prompt  return  to  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  Strathconas 
and  the  Mount  Stephens,  to  the  modestly  jejune  induce- 
ments held  out  by  Mr.  Dennis,  what  a  distance  to  travel ! 
What  a  dull  stick  to  come  down  after  such  a  brilliant  rocket ! 

Yet  Mr.  Dennis  retains  all  his  optimism,  "  because  it  is 
optimism  that  has  made  this  country."  Abstractions  are 
double-edged  swords !  All's  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  possible 
worlds ! 

This  pious  sentiment  will  lead  us  not  much  further  than 
it  led  Dr.  Pangloss  of  immortal  memory.  If  all's  well  with 
everything  and  everybody,  then  there's  no  more  to  be  said  or 
done.     Let's  all  go  to  sleep! 

No  one  could  insinuate  that  optimism  takes  such  a  shape 
with  a  Vice-President  of  the  C.  P.  R. 

" Perhaps  it  is  better,"  says  he,  "in  all  these  schemes  to 
start  with  optimism  knowing  that  inevitably  you  will  be 
disappointed." 

Optimism  at  one's  own  expense — in  other  words,  self- 
delusion — that  is  scarcely  the  failing  of  a  far-seeing  captain  of 
enterprise.  But  optimism  at  the  expense  of  the  other  fellow, 
of  what  is  called  the  " sucker;  "  a  great  show  of  courage  "pour 
encourager  les  autres  ? "  Or,  again,  the  optimism  of  the 
spider !  Well !  It  is  quite  easy  and  often  profitable.  But  is 
it  good  policy  in  the  long  run  ? 

Enterprise  at  the  expense  of  the  other  fellow  is  very  like 
the  action  of  an  officer  who  should  urge  his  men  upon  some 
dangerous  task  from  which  they  are  pretty  certain  not  to 
return,  and  for  which  he  himself  hopes  to  get  the  D.C.M. 

This  brand  of  enterprise  has  been  too  notorious  a  feature 
of  all  Land-Settlement  schemes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Land  selling  companies  have  not 
by  any  means  been  the  only  offenders.  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  itself,  in  the  old  bad  days 
have  followed  just  the  same  methods. 
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Large  tracts  of  Saskatchewan  were  recommended  by  ex- 
pert officials  for  their  splendid  wheat-growing  possibilities.  It 
was  the  settlers  who  paid  in  hardship,  hopeless  toil  and  ultimate 
ruin  for  the  discovery  that  the  experts  had  spoken  of  in  com- 
plete ignorance.  Cattle  might  thrive;  fodder  for  cattle  would 
certainly  grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  most  years.  But  the 
wheat — the  one  attractive  money-making  possibility — would 
not  mature.  In  British  Columbia,  countless  landsellers, 
backed  by  the  Government,  boomed  the  profit-earning 
capacity  of  apple-orchards,  peach-orchards  and  the  like,  to 
such  a  pitch  that  inevitably,  within  a  very  few  years,  over- 
production must  create  that  sort  of  hopeless  crisis  when  capital 
must  go  without  interest,  enterprise  without  profit,  and  labour 
without  a  wage. 

If  instead  of  this  profligate  colonization,  these  press-gang 
methods  of  securing  settlers  at  all  costs,  profitable  forms  of 
agriculture  had  been  allowed  to  expand  naturally  under  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  normal  economic  forces,  prosperity 
would  have  been  established  upon  unshakable  foundations. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  new  settlers  would  feel  some 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  their  investment  of  capital  and 
enterprise.  They  would  be  content  to  stay  where  they  are. 
They  would  not  be  under  the  constant  temptation  to  sell  out 
and  get  away  from  the  menace  of  a  production  far  in  excess  of 
possible  or  of  profitable  markets. 

To  say  that  farming  is  a  competitive  industry,  just  like 
any  other,  is  to  utter  an  obvious  truth.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth 
which  none  of  our  colonization  enthusiasts  will  recognize. 
They  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  there  -may  be  too  many 
farmers,  just  as  there  may  be  too  many  doctors,  too  many 
lawyers,  or  too  many  writers  for  the  magazines. 

Yet  all  farmers  are  perfectly  aware  that  their  interests 
require  a  limitation  of  the  area  under  crop  rather  than  an 
increase.  Nor  are  the  grounds  for  their  opinion  merely 
selfish. 

If  100,000  acres  properly  farmed  are  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  given  market  at  a  fair  price,  what  is  the  sense  of 
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trying  by  artificial  propaganda  to  extend  the  acreage  tenfold 
or  twentyf old  ? 

Were  it  possible  to  create  new  demands  by  increasing  the 
supply,  and  while  maintaining  profits  at  the  proper  level, 
there  would  be  economic  justification  for  such  a  course.  But 
it  is  not  possible,  as  a  rule,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  possible 
beyond  a  certain  point.  The  only  result  of  too  many  farmers 
in  the  long  run  must  be  impoverished  farmers  and  worse 
farms. 

All  this  is  so  clear  to  any  student  of  economics  that  the 
hysterical  insistence  with  which  our  colonization  wizards 
are  constantly  proclaiming  the  exact  opposite  makes  one 
doubt  whether  to  question  their  sanity  rather  than  their 
honesty.  "The  great  curse  of  this  country/ '  exclaimed  Dr. 
Rutherford,  "has  been  the  extensive  occupation  of  land  as 
opposed  to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  it;  when  you  go  into 
countries  where  farming  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries, 
you  frequently  find  people  making  a  good  living  out  of  one 
or  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  properly  cultivated  in  intensive 
fashion.  The  Western  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
'I  can't  do  anything  with  half  a  section;  a  half  section  is  no 
good  to  me.  I  want  a  section/  It  is  the  same  old  story. 
Easy  come,  easy  go;  they  do  not  really  want  to  farm,  they 
simply  want  to  handle  a  lot  of  machinery,  and  go  down  east, 
or  to  California  in  the  winter/ ' 

Three  acres  and  a  cow !  Shade  of  Jesse  Collings !  What 
an  ambitious  prospect  for  the  landless  of  the  Old  World,  who 
look  to  the  New  World  for  elbow-room  and  a  place  in  the 
sun! 

A  French  gardener  may  be  spending  $1,000  per  acre  or 
more,  to  raise  intensively  produce  that  will  sell  for  $2,500  on 
the  market.  An  English  hop-grower  with  a  working  expense 
of  $250  per  acre  will  make  a  profit  of  $150  per  acre,  or  a  loss 
of  $200,  according  to  season  and  price.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
demand  and  supply.  Surely  Dr.  Rutherford  does  not  suppose 
that  these  ultra-intensive  small-holders  of  whom  he  speaks, 
and  who  bear  only  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  farming 
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population,  do  these  things  just  for  pleasure  or  for  show. 
They  can  do  them,  and  do  them  with  success,  because  con- 
ditions happen  to  be  right.  They  live  on  or  near  the  farms, 
and  take  pleasure  in  their  rural  homes  just  in  proportion  as 
their  farm  pays.  If  it  did  not  pay,  they  would  soon  make  a 
home  elsewhere. 

The  history  of  small  holdings  in  British  Columbia  is 
lamentable  enough.  Imagine  small  holdings  on  the  rolling 
Prairie ! 

Perhaps  the  small-holders  might  be  self-supporting  if  they 
were  also  cobblers,  spinners,  weavers  and  tailors,  if  they  made 
their  own  boots  and  their  own  overalls,  and  if  they  had  no 
taxes  to  pay.  What  possible  ground  of  comparison  can  there 
be  between  Belgium  or  France,  where  agriculture  is  protected 
by  a  tariff,  and  Western  Canada,  where  everybody  is  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  except  the  farmer — who  has  to  pay  35  per 
cent  or  50  per  cent  more  for  everything  he  buys,  and  must 
receive  50  per  cent  less  for  everything  he  sells  (if  he  can  sell  it) 
than  the  Belgian  or  the  Frenchman. 

No  !  The  new  gospel  preached  by  our  Land-Settlement 
Oracles  squares  neither  with  the  vested  interests  of  present 
settlers  nor  with  the  just  demands  and  expectations  of  pros- 
pective settlers. 

They  had  better  invent  some  more  palatable  doctrine, 
or  forever  hold  their  peace. 

On  the  whole  the  umpire's  decision  is  that  the  Congress 
orators  have  had  their  innings.  It  is  now  the  settler's  turn ! 
You  may  easily  infer  how  the  argument  would  develop: — 

1.  The  settlers  who  have  already  come  in  require  that 
their  interests  be  protected.  Indefinite  increase  of  land  under 
cultivation  can  only  ruin  the  acres  already  settled  without 
any  advantage  to  the  expected  new  population. 

2.  The  creation  of  farms  where  they  are  not  wanted  is 
not  only  an  injustice  to  the  victim  of  colonization,  but  a 
national  economic  error.  A  bankrupt  farmer  is  of  no  use  to 
any  one,  no  more  than  a  skeleton  which  the  vultures  have 
finished  plucking. 
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3.  From  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  indiscriminate 
colonization  can't  be  defended. 

4.  This  country  is  after  all  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
For  decades  past  it  has  been  slavishly  imitating  the  United 
States — a  hollow  farce  that  is  out  of  date  altogether.  Land 
is  not  an  asset  if  it  exists  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  larger 
the  area  cultivated  the  worse  the  security.  One  hundred 
million  acres  of  wheat  would  mean  general  insolvency.  This 
is  to  the  C.  P.  R.  mind  a  Chesterton  paradox;  yet  it  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  of  national  finance. 

All  the  wrong  ideas  prevalent  come  from  applying  to  land 
and  agriculture  principles  which  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
extending  to  manufacture;  and  yet  whatever  is  true  of  the 
one  is  true  of  the  other,  only  more  so. 

Note. — The  Editorial  Committee  greatly  regrets  that,  owing  to  some  mischance, 
the  letter  which  must  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  article  has  been  mislaid. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the  author,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  is  requested 
to  accept  this  apology  for  publishing  his  paper  anonymously,  and  to  send  his  name 
to  the  Secretary. 
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A  REJOINDER 


TNDER  the    above  caption    there  appears  in  this  issue 

of  the  University  Magazine  a  very  curious  and,  from  an 
academic  point  of  view,  rather  interesting  attack  on  the 
doctrine  of  sound  and  sane  agriculture  for  our  prairie  pro- 
vinces, as  advanced  in  the  addresses  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Dennis  and 
J.  G.  Rutherford,  at  the  International  Irrigation  Congress, 
held  in  Calgary  in  October,  1914. 

The  article,  which  is  well  written,  makes  it  very  evident 
that  its  author  has  a  much  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  niceties  and  exactitudes  of  English  prose  than  of  the 
conditions  under  which  land  settlement  and  prairie  farming 
are  progressing  in  the  West. 

Through  it  all  runs  a  thread  of  laborious  humour,  full  of 
unexpected  vagaries,  possibly  the  most  amusing  of  which 
is  the  tendency  of  the  author,  as  shown  by  his  repeated  use 
of  the  words  "  economic "  and  "  economics,"  to  pose  as  an 
authority  on  economic  questions. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  doing  him  an  injustice;  he  may 
be  serious  in  this  assumption  as  he  apparently  is  in  some  of 
his  more  definite  allegations,  although  his  general  jocularity 
is  such  as  to  render  it  rather  difficult  to  tell  where  he  is  in 
jest  and  where  in  earnest.  Possibly,  like  Tammas  Haggart, 
he  is  an  unconscious  humorist,  and,  therefore,  not  altogether 
responsible  for  his  eccentricities. 

Stripped  of  its  picturesque  features  and  its  superfluous 
verbiage,  and,  to  abbreviate  one  of  his  own  mellifluous 
metaphors,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  his  initial  argument  is  that 
because  in  former  years  the  great  and  unquestioned  wheat- 
growing  potentialities  of  Western  Canada  were  quite  truth- 
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fully  heralded  far  and  wide  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention 
to  that  region  and  inducing  settlers  to  go  there,  the  gospel  of 
sane  agriculture  and  home-building  now  being  preached  is 
economically  wrong  and  fundamentally  wicked. 

No  doubt  mistakes  were  made,  especially  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  putting  too  prominently  before  intending 
immigrants  the  wheat-growing  possibilities  of  our  prairie 
country. 

Over-enthusiastic  officials, — many  of  them,  under  our 
system  of  political  appointment,  none  too  well  qualified  to 
furnish  reliable  information, — over-stated  the  case.  Specu- 
lators, ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the  actual  facts,  busied 
themselves  in  the  sale  of  inferior  lands  to  incoming  settlers, 
using,  to  give  force  to  their  representations,  government  and 
other  official  publications,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  areas  to 
which  they  had  reference,  were  well  within  the  truth.  Even 
Providence  took  a  hand,  and  over  a  term  of  years  gave  boun- 
tiful crops,  in  districts  previously  considered  unreliable,  and 
under  methods  of  cultivation  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would 
have  ensured  utter  failure. 

Under  these  circumstances  many  men,  official  and  other- 
wise, probably  quite  as  honest  and  well  intentioned  as  this 
latter  day  critic,  and  like  him,  perhaps,  lacking  practical 
experience  in  Western  conditions,  were  themselves  misled  and 
so  misled  others  into  purchasing  lands  on  a  get-rich-quick  basis. 

After  all,  in  view  of  last  year's  grain  crop  and  of  the  fact 
that  on  some  of  the  richest  lands  long  under  the  plough,  the 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  larger  than  ever  before,  was  there 
anything  so  very  blameworthy  in  what  they  said  or  did  ? 

There  are  to-day  many  thousands  ol  men  in  Western 
Canada  and  out  of  it,  who  coming  to  the  country  with  little 
or  nothing,  have  in  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years  amassed 
very  comfortable  fortunes  out  of  grain,  and  grain  alone. 
These  men  do  go  to  California  for  the  winter,  when  they  feel 
so  disposed  and  are  well  able  to  afford  it.  The  admission 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  unearned  increment  in  the  land 
swelled  these  fortunes,  only  further  proves  the  case,  these 
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improved  farms  being  as  a  rule,  when  not  retained  for  the 
second  generation,  sold  to  old-timers  or  other  experienced 
farmers  well  able  to  judge  of  their  potential  value. 

Even  the  richest  gold  mine,  however,  becomes  exhausted 
in  time;  so  that  all  this  is  really  beside  the  case,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  imputation  so  light-heartedly  cast  by  our  gay- 
going  critic  that  the  attractive  double  window  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  showing  in  miniature  what  can  be  seen  in  agtuality 
every  year  at  Fort  William,  was  a  kind  of  confidence  game 
engineered  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  undoing  of 
innocent  fellow  subjects,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
occupy  time  and  space  with  this  phase  of  the  matter. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  ordinary  plain  minded  man  to  follow 
his  erratic  arguments,  but  our  patronizing  philosopher,  after 
he  ceases  to  rail  at  the  advertising  to  the  world  at  large  of  our 
wheat  producing  capabilities,  takes  a  fling  at  the  Farmers' 
Convention.  Here,  at  least,  on  paper,  he  is  very  much  at 
home.  Talk  about  pent  up  wisdom,  experience  and  loquacity; 
he  certainly  does  not  pen  up  his  verbosity !  Knowledge  is  to 
some  men,  when  writing  for  the  general  public,  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  So  in  this  case  our  critic,  giving  free  rein 
to  what  must  be  a  most  active  imagination,  depicts  a  Farmers' 
Convention.  Or  perhaps  we  again  do  him  wrong;  possibly 
this  is  the  kind  of  Convention  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 
Was  he  on  the  back  seats  with  the  rustics,  or  in  the  Town 
Council,  or — can  it  be  possible, — on  the  platform  ? 

In  any  case,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  were  he  at  all  in 
touch  with  Western  conventions  and  conditions,  he  would 
not  be  surprised  by  the  tenor  of  the  addresses  at  the  Calgary 
meeting.  He  would  know  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  thinking  men  in  the  prairie  provinces .  have  been 
consistently  advocating  the  adoption  of  mixed  farming  and 
home-making  methods  as  against  the  exploitation  of  soil 
fertility. 

As  to  the  sanity  of  such  advice  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  himself  cites  the  United  States  as  a  horrible  example, 
and  the  history  of  land  exhaustion  in  that  country  through 
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continued  grain  growing  should  certainly  be  enough  to 
convince  us  in  Canada  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
prevent  a  like  wastage  of  the  soil  riches  of  our  Western 
Provinces. 

Our  critic  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  between  the  intelligent 
man  on  the  land  and  those  who  are  doing  their  best  to  persuade 
others  less  thoughtful  or  less  experienced,  to  conserve  soil 
fertility  instead  of  first  exhausting  it  and  later  spending  years 
of  unprofitable  effort  in  bringing  about  a  partial  restoration. 

Does  our  critic  take  exception  to  this  doctrine  ?  Divested 
of  time-worn  platitudes,  shorn  of  references  to  lawyers'  fees, 
plumbers'  bills,  the  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
Dr.  Pangloss  and  other  literary  curiosities  and  adornments, 
his  arguments  would  appear  to  indicate  that  he  does. 

He  criticises  Mr.  Dennis  for  advancing  the  view  that  the 
home-making  idea  should  dominate  the  settler,  and  that  once 
the  home  is  successfully  established,  profits  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm. 

He  says  farming  is  a  business  like  any  other,  and  right 
there  he  shows  his  utter  lack  of  grasp  of  the  Western  situation. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  farmer  and  the  man 
engaged  in  any  other  calling  is  that  the  farmer  can,  by  pur- 
suing sensible  methods,  obtain  most  of  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  directly  from  the  soil,  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  labour  and  practically  at  first 
cost.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  can,  if  he  chooses,  live  more 
or  less  independently,  while  the  others,  including  the  doctors, 
the  lawyers,  and  even  the  writers  for  the  magazines,  must, 
when  they  have  the  price,  pay  him  for  his  products,  while 
when  they  have  it  not,  they  must  e'en  go  without. 

That  is  one  reason  and  a  good  one  why  practical  men 
"  apply  to  land  and  agriculture  principles  which  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  applying  to  manufacture." 

Our  captious  critic  reads  into  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dennis 
meanings  which  neither  that  gentleman  nor  any  member  of 
his  more  or  less  intelligent  audience  ever  thought  of.     Mr. 
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Dennis  was  not  speaking  of  the  big  farmers  of  Northern  France, 
Central  Germany  or  England  and  Scotland. 

He  was  dealing  with  the  very  different  problem  of  placing 
on  raw  land,  with  the  best  possible  prospect  of  ultimate 
success,  men  leaving  these  and  other  countries  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition  in  life,  men  with  little  or  perhaps  no 
capital,  but  imbued  with  the  hope  that  for  themselves  and 
especially  for  their  families,  the  future  would  be  better  and 
brighter  than  the  laborious  wage-earning  past. 

The  history  of  Canadian  settlement  proves  this  hope  to 
be  well  founded.  When  we  consider  the  humble  origin  of 
most  of  our  Canadian  people ;  when  we  recollect,  as  many  of 
us  do,  the  old  farm-homes  in  Ontario,  the  other  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  even  in  Manitoba,  from  wThich  came  forth  to  school 
and  college  and  to  the  busy  marts  of  trade  most  of  our 
prominent  citizens  and  public  men,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  early  settlers  on  the  land  have  greatly  bettered  their 
standard  of  life. 

In  advocating  the  home-building  idea  for  the  prairie 
pioneer  as  opposed  to  the  grain  mining,  soil-exhausting  methods 
which  have  proved  such  a  disappointing  failure  wherever 
followed,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  Mr. 
Dennis  was  doing  absolutely  the  right  thing.  The  past 
history  of  our  country  shows  that  the  farm-home  is  the 
dominant  factor  of  our  national  life. 

Who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  past  and  the 
features  of  the  present,  would  liken  our  Canadian  yeomanry 
to  the  Bauern  of  Germany,  the  small  tenant  farmers  of  France, 
or  the  labouring  class  of  Great  Britain  from  which  so  many  of 
them  originally  came. 

Again  he  goes  on  with  much  hair-splitting  of  words  and 
phrases  to  criticise  Mr.  Dennis'  statement  that  the  farmer  puts 
into  his  farm  a  large  amount  of  personal  effort  for  which  he 
neither  receives  nor  expects  to  receive  a  direct  return  in  cash. 
In  the  course  of  his  lucubrations  on  the  point,  the  thread  of  his 
argument,  always  tenuous  and  tortuous,  becomes  so  badly 
snarled  and  twisted,  that  he  loses  it  himself,  and  after  a  few 
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sentimental  allusions  to  the  growing  of  orchids,  French  peas- 
ants, mistresses  and  farmers,  flower  gardens  and  real  estate, 
with  a  parting  fling  at  the  double  window  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
he  turns  his  light  artillery  on  Mr.  Dennis  for  declaring  himself 
an  optimist. 

Here,  again,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  tirade,  as,  for  instance, 
his  sneering  but  pointless  interpolations  relative  to  irrigation 
ditches  and  model  farm  equipment,  there  is  evident  one  of 
two  things,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which.  Whether 
the  motive  behind  his  wordy  diatribes  is  venom  or  merely 
vain-glorious  ignorance  masquerading  as  superior  and  top-lofty 
wisdom,  is  "one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can  find  out." 

Does  he  wish  to  convey  to  a  world  hanging  on  his  words 
the  impression  that  Canadian  Governments,  Dominion  and 
Provincial,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  other 
reputable  companies  and  individuals  were,  or  are,  systematic- 
ally engaged  in  fishing  for  "suckers/'  in  practising  "the  op- 
timism of  the  spider,"  in  plain  words  pursuing  a  policy  of 
deliberate  misrepresentation;  or  does  he  merely  lack  knowledge 
of  the  true  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 

He  is  very  careless  of  his  compliments,  but  at  that  he 
may  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  though  possibly  he 
might  himself  prefer  the  other  verdict. 

The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  not  only  does  he 
not  know  what  he  is  writing  about,  but  that  he  has  been  the 
confidant  of  at  least  one  and  probably  more  than  one  of  the 
educated  but  unpractical  failures  who  have,  to  our  sorrow  as 
to  their  own,  from  time  to  time  landed  on  our  shores  to  take 
up  and  later  to  abandon  the,  for  them,  too  strenuous  and 
uncomfortable  role  of  the  pioneer  farmer. 

It  is  even  possible  that  he  is  himself  a  graduate  from  this 
school  of  visionary  victims  of  their  own  incapacity. 

The  records  of  the  prairie  provinces  and  of  the  fruit 
growing  regions  of  British  Columbia  are,  unfortunately  for 
everyone  concerned,  burdened  with  many  stories  of  failure; 
but  for  the  vast  majority  of  these  neither  this  great  country 
nor  its  warmest  advocates  are  in  any  way  responsible.     The 
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personal  equation  is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  pioneer  settler,  and  the  number  of 
successes  scored  by  people  of  the  right  sort  fully  justifies  the 
optimism  which  in  the  space  of  one  generation  has  transformed 
Western  Canada  from  a  trackless  wilderness  to  a  smiling  and 
prosperous  country,  on  the  further  development  of  which 
every  far-seeing  Canadian,  East  as  well  as  West,  is  basing  his 
hopes  of  future  national  greatness. 

Our  candid  friend  next  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  of 
over-production,  and  here,  as  an  economist,  real  or  imaginary, 
he  lets  himself  loose,  with  an  almost  audible  sigh  of  relief. 
Ignoring  entirely  the  fact  familiar  to  all  students  of  agricultural 
production,  that  the  gradually  increasing  cost  of  living,  so 
evident  before  the  war,  is  largely  due  to  shortage  of  agricultural 
staples,  and  that  prices  for  these  products  in  properly  handled 
and  controlled  markets  have  been  constantly  rising,  he  pro- 
pounds the  new  doctrine  that  we  have  too  many  farmers 
and  that,  if  their  numbers  were  reduced,  those  left  would  be 
greatly  more  prosperous. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  despite  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  areas  under  cultivation  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  prices  obtainable  for  agricultural  produce 
are,  disregarding  war  as  an  abnormal  factor,  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  ever  before. 

His  economic  reasoning  is  manifestly  absurd  and  unsound. 
He  says,  "  Were  it  possible  to  create  new  demands  by  increasing 
the  supply  and  while  maintaining  profits  at  the  proper  level, 
there  would  be  economic  justification  for  such  a  course.  But 
it  is  not  possible  as  a  rule  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  possible 
beyond  a  certain  point/ ' 

Comment  is  superfluous  when  we  know  that  the  exact 
opposite  has  been  the  case  ever  since  modern  transportation 
facilities  began  to  place  new  or  unaccustomed  natural 
products  within  the  reach  of  distant  peoples,  as,  for  instance, 
the  market  created  for  American  and  Canadian  flour  among 
the  rice-eating  Mongolian  races,  or  the  enormously  increased 
consumption  of  meat  among  the  working  classes  of  Britain 
since  Australasia  and  Argentina  entered  that  field. 
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He  weakens  as  he  goes.  He  attempts  to  ridicule  Dr. 
Rutherford  for  urging  more  intensive  cultivation  as  against 
extensive  occupation  of  land. 

Because  the  Doctor  cited  as  extreme  instances  of  the 
first  mentioned  method  the  small  holdings  of  Europe,  this 
ingenious  manipulator  of  words  and  phrases  endeavours  to 
make  it  appear  that  an  old  Westerner,  who  is  perhaps  as 
intimately  familiar  with  farming  conditions  on  the  prairie 
as  anyone  else  in  Canada,  is  advocating  three  acres  and  a 
cow  for  the  pioneer  farmer.  He  becomes  increasingly  obtuse 
and  somewhat  offensively  patronizing,  drags  in  French  gar- 
deoers  and  English  hop-growers,  harks  back  to  his  British 
Columbia  grievance,  tells  us  about  cobblers,  spinners,  weavers 
and  tailors,  and  as  a  final  master  stroke  of  diplomacy,  drags 
the  tariff  across  his  trail. 

He  presents,  not  for  approval  or  consideration,  mark 
you,  but  as  the  last  word  of  a  self-constituted  umpire,  on  his 
unfair  and  one-sided  debate,  four  dogmatic  statements  rather 
cutely  and  cunningly  phrased,  but  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  one,  are  mere  strings  of  words 
without  any  real  meaning  or  substance,  but  so  framed  as  to 
catch  the  eye  and,  if  possible,  snatch  a  snap  judgment  from 
readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Dennis  and  Dr.  Rutherford,  from  which  he 
has  quoted  without  context  only  those  few  sentences  in  which 
he  thought  he  could  most  readily  find  flaws  at  which  to  peck. 

He  is  a  clever  and  cunning  manipulator  of  language; 
by  the  use  of  well  turned  periods  and  adroit  literary  allusions 
in  skilful  combination  he  has  produced  an  article  which,  while 
scatter-brained  and  diffuse,  is  undoubtedly  readable  and 
entertaining.  But,  when  read,  it  resolves  itself  into  words  and 
wind;  to  quote  the  terse  if  ungrammatical  reply  of  a  former 
Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  a  lengthy  and  vicious 
attack  from  the  Opposition  benches — 

"  They  ain't  nothing  to  it." 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN   NATIONS   AND 

THE   WAR 

Second  Part 

The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  "  Queen's  Quarterly  "  for  January. 

A  T  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  then,  the  political 
position  of  all  three  Scandinavian  peoples  was  uncom- 
fortable and  depressing,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  three  had  made  great  advances  in  wealth,  industry  and 
commerce,  and  that  two  of  them  at  any  rate,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  had  just  had  a  golden  age  in  literature  and  art. 
But  all  that  did  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  uncertain 
and  uneasy  about  the  future,  especially  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1905.  With 
that  event  the  great  expectations  which  they  had  cherished 
of  a  united  Scandinavia  and  even  of  an  Empire  of  the  North 
which  should  revive  the  glories  of  the  Hakons  and  Waldemars 
of  other  days  seemed  to  have  finally  disappeared.  Once 
again  the  three  had  missed  the  road  and  each  stood  with 
diverging  tendencies  and  in  a  rather  embittered  mood,  facing 
an  insecure  future.  We  have  seen  with  what  anxiety  even 
a  Norwegian  like  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  looked  on  the  situation 
in  1906.  And  he  could  speak  for  all  Norway  as  perhaps  no 
other  man  could.  As  for  Denmark  her  pride  seemed  to  have 
been  crushed  forever  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Prussia.  It  is 
almost  painful  to  read  the  humble  references  of  Danish  poets 
and  authors,  after  1864,  to  their  little  land  and  its  henceforth 
modest  pretensions.  In  a  book  which  he  published  a  few 
years  ago  a  distinguished  Danish  writer,  Johannes  V.  Jensen, 
speaks  of  the  ice  which  lay  on  the  souls  of  the  Danes  after 
1864  and  of  their  depressing  consciousness  that  their  country 
had  fallen  from  a  place  amongst  the  States  that  count.*     He 

*  See  Nordisk  Aaand,  pp.  47  and  118. 
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does  not  indeed  view  the  future  of  small  states  in  general 
very  hopefully,  and  the  way  of  salvation  he  preaches  for 
Denmark  is  if  not  an  alliance  with  Germany  at  least  a  friendly 
approximation  to  the  land  of  the  mailed  fist,  and  the  adoption 
of  what  he  calls  the  " New-German"  point  of  view.  By  the 
New-German  point  of  view  he  means  not  only  the  strong 
military  organization  of  the  State  but  still  more  that  outlook 
on  life,  that  realistic  conception  of  world-policy  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  new  German  gospel.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
in  which  Jensen  partly  defines  it.  I  quote  it,  not  because  it 
represents  Danish  feeling  or  opinion  in  general — he  himself 
says  it  does  not — but  because  it  represents  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Germany  has  found  a  great  deal  of  support 
amongst  the  intellectual  classes  of  the  North,  even  those  of 
countries  like  Denmark  and  Norway  which  naturally  fear 
and  dislike  her.  It  is  from  the  head  only,  not  from  the  heart 
that  such  support  has  come. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  (Jensen  writes)  in  maintaining  one's 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  peace  amongst  men  and  at  the  same  time 
prosecuting  war  with  one's  whole  energy  for  the  present  as  the  only  means 
to  attain  that  end.  The  Germans  were  always  a  race  of  soldiers  but  have 
always  made  peace  and  order  wherever  they  went.  The  protest  against 
the  horrors  of  war  which  comes  especially  from  the  Social-Democratic 
party  has  a  better  place  in  the  past  or  the  future  than  in  a  time  like  our 
own  when  the  national  boundaries  are  so  ill  fixed  in  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  primitive  condition.  In  itself  it  is 
no  doubt  a  barbaric  idea  that  young  men  shall  be  trained  to  kill  and  let 
themselves  be  killed  on  the  battlefield,  but  the  barbarism  is  not  on  our 
side  when  one  considers  the  danger  of  our  young  women  being  mishandled 
by  barbarous  races  or  our  art  treasurers  being  at  the  mercy  of  Mongolians. 
The  end  of  culture  is  the  flower,  but  you  cannot  spring  over  the  period  of  the 
development  of  the  stem  and  the  leaf.  Besides  military  training  has  its 
important  civil  mission;  athletic  training  and  civil  discipline  have  not  yet 
shown  themselves  to  be  adequate  substitutes. 

Jensen,  we  see,  seeks  escape  from  the  failure  of  Scan- 
dinavianism  in  an  approach  to  Germany.  We  must  put 
ourselves,  in  short,  under  the  protection  of  the  mailed  fist, 
for  there  is  no  hope  in  England  or  those  big  democracies 
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whose  people  never  take  the  trouble  to  understand  our 
situation  and  are  never  ready  to  act.  That  is  at  bottom 
what  Jensen  has  to  say.  You  can  see  the  same  tendency  in 
Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  who  surprised  Mr.  William  Archer  so 
much  by  his  "  colour-blind  neutrality."  Brandes  was  once  a 
high  Radical,  the  foe  of  all  Holy  Alliances,  and  rather  French 
in  his  intellectual  affiliations  and  admirations.  Now  he  is 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Denmark  with  an  obvious  leaning 
towards  the  Germany  that  Bismarck  and  Treitschke  have 
made.  He  still  flies  the  democratic  flag,  however.  I  notice 
he  has  been  writing  recently  in  the  Politiken  that  this  war  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  not  the  least  voice  in 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  in  deciding  their  own  destinies, 
but  he  adds  "and  that  just  as  little  in  France  or  England  as 
in  Russia  or  Turkey,"  a  statement  which  surely  needs  some 
modification  to  be  just.  He  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  Germany,  but  he  insists  that  the  present 
war  is  a  trade  war  and  nothing  but  a  trade  war,  a  war  over 
" concessions."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  ideals  of  freedom 
and  right.  That  is,  Dr.  Brandes  chooses  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  military  aristocracy  of  Germany — 
the  most  formidable  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world — has 
cleverly  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ambitions  and  interests  of 
the  commercial  classes  into  line  with  their  own  ambitions 
and  interests.  Yet  few  have  looked  so  long  at  the  general 
development  of  Europe,  or  know  it  better,  than  Brandes. 

It  is  the  general  need  of  escape  from  national  weakness 
and  subsidence  which  is  influencing  what  we  may  call  the 
higher  thought  of  these  Scandinavian  countries  either  in  the 
direction  of  Germany,  or  (in  the  case  of  less  realistic  minds) 
of  new  visions  of  a  remoulding  of  races,  of  new  forms  of 
federation  " based  on  men,  not  on  languages  or  boundaries," 
or  on  somewhat  Utopian  views  of  the  defensive  power  of 
culture  (kulturvaaernet)  and  disarmed  neutrality.  In  Norway 
and  Denmark  in  particular  these  optimistic  ideals  have  been 
popular,  though  they  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  conduct 
of  Germany  in  this  war.     They  naturally  sought  to  envisage 
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the  future  from  some  new  point  of  view  which  would  give 
hope,  when  the  old  hope  failed.  They  needed  new  horizons. 
The  outlook  of  the  Swede  was  in  several  respects  very 
different  from  that  of  his  Danish  and  Norwegian  brethren, 
especially  after  the  break  with  Norway.  Norway  had  been 
a  great  disillusion  to  the  Swede  and  the  parting  was  not 
without  bitterness  on  his  side.  There  is  a  passionate  outburst 
of  patriotic  song  from  the  Swedish  poets  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  popular  sentiment  at  the  time.  "Help  our 
mother/'  sings  Lidman,  "she  was  struck,  insulted,  scorned 
and  deceived;"1  and  in  much  the  same  strain  Per  Hallstrom 
writes:  "the  insult  they  sought  to  put  upon  us  may  be  forgiven 
but  not  forgotten."'  But  Sweden  is  a  bigger  and  stronger 
State  than  the  otjier  two  and  the  Swedish  spirit  reacted  with 
a  kind  of  indignant  vigour  against  all  the  disappointment  and 
disillusion.  It  did  not  tend  so  much  as  the  other  two  to 
seek  escape  in  pacifist  Utopias  but  rather  hardened  into  a 
stern  realism  and  the  acceptance  of  Prussia's  realpolitik  as 
the  true  wisdom  of  nations.  There  had  long  been  a  tendency 
in  Sweden  to  look  on  Germany  as  a  possible  ally  against  the 
menace  of  Russia.  A  vague  kind  of  Pan-Germanism  even 
had  at  times  been  a  rival  of  the  pure  Scandinavian  ideal 
amongst  the  Swedes,  and  the  tendency  in  that  direction 
naturally  strengthened  with  the  growth  of  German  power 
and  prestige  and  with  the  decay  of  Scandinavianism.3 
This  new  German  point  of  view,  as  Jensen  calls  it,  includes 
not  only  the  German  view  of  State  policy  in  relation  to  other 
nations  but  the  German  view  of  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
State,  of  which  the  chief  features  are  the  paramount  position 
given  to  military  training  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
royal  executive  against  the  power  of  the  parliament.  As 
a  political  tendency  therefore  it  is  most  pronounced  amongst 
the  Right  or  Conservative  party  to  which  many  of  Sweden's 
leading  men  and  publicists  belong. 

1  Sven  Lidman,  det  nya  Sverige. 

2  Hallstrom,  Flaggan. 

3  See  Bengt  Lidforss  Utrikespolitiska  Vyer. 
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The  influence  of  German  ideas  is  very  marked  in  most 
of  the  Swedish  publicists.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
them,  Harald  Hjarne,  a  professor  at  Uppsala,  published  in 
book  form  a  series  of  his  articles  and  addresses  from  1880  till 
1913.*  He  is  a  Conservative  but  not  of  the  extreme  or  activist 
party,  and  his  writings  have  in  general  a  tone  of  reason  and 
moderation  which  must  make  them  a  fair  reflection  of 
Swedish  conservatism.  In  the  articles  which  were  written 
before  the  break  with  Norway  it  is  noticeable  how  he  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  the  Union  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  " the  Scandinavian  peninsula;"  and  as  the  Norwegians  have 
no  fancy  for  being  dragged  into  a  war  with  Russia  on  Finland's 
account,  he  denounces  most  emphatically  the  idea  of  a 
revanche  policy  against  Russia  as  folly,  "sick  folly."  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Finns, 
he  says,  and  he  reminds  his  readers  that  the  Finns  have  a 
language  of  their  own  and  a  specifically  Finnish  or  Fenno- 
manish  literature,  and  there  is  even  a  Fennomanish  party 
which  dates  the  liberation  of  Finland  from  the  union  with 
Russia.  He  even  throws  cold  water  on  the  great  "Fanrik 
Staal  poesy"  of  Runeberg  which  celebrates  Finland's  last 
struggle  against  Russia.  All  that  was  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  But  after  1905  there  is 
a  change  in  his  tone  and  point  of  view.  The  union  with 
Norway  has  been  dissolved,  the  power  and  prestige  of  Russia 
have  been  shaken  in  the  war  with  Japan.  She  is  not  quite 
the  colossal  war-power  she  was  deemed  to  be,  though  Hjarne 
who  is  an  authority  on  these  Eastern  questions  knows  she  is 
not  so  much  broken  as  some  think.  But  the  power  of 
Germany  in  every  respect,  economical  as  well  as  military, 
is  more  formidable  than  ever  and  her  vast  designs  in  the 
direction  of  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  East  are  quite  clear 
now  to  the  Swedish  publicist.  He  sees  the  conflict,  the 
" world-war"  that  is  coming,  and  the  question  with  him  and 
with  all  of  them  in  Sweden  now  is,  what  part  is  Sweden  to 
take  in  the  great  game  ?     Hjarne  is  prudent,  at  times  almost 

*  Osteuropas  kriser  och  Sverges  fcrsvar  ( Askerberg,  Uppsala) . 
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to  obscurity,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  also  a  little 
hesitant  and  doubtful,  for  he  sees  there  is  danger  both  ways. 
But  once  or  twice  he  speaks  out.  In  a  political  address  at 
Orebro  in  1908  he  discussed  Swedish  interests  in  the  Baltic 
and  how  they  might  best  be  maintained.  They  had  not 
much  to  expect  of  England,  he  said,  which  had  other  and 
more  important  interests  to  look  after.  "  Rather  a  prudent 
approach  to  Germany  was  to  be  recommended,  as  German 
interests  in  the  Baltic,  if  we  acted  with  reasonable  discretion, 
coincided  more  nearly  with  our  own  than  those  of  any  other 
Power.  But  if  we  were  to  expect  anything  of  others,  then  we 
must  ourselves  be  in  a  position  to  do  something  for  them, 
to  give  them  something  in  return  for  the  help  we  expected 
to  get."     (P.  285.) 

Mr.  Hjarne  is  very  cautious  but  he  is  really  telling  his 
countrymen  that  they  had  better  look  to  their  army  and  take 
sides  with  Germany  in  the  conflict  that  is  coming. 

Hjarne  has  also  accepted  the  typical  German  views  of 
the  State.  He  disparages  the  pure  parliamentary  regime  as 
necessarily  lacking  in  efficiency.  Even  the  prestige  of  "the 
British  Lower  House,  that  mother  of  parliaments/ '  he  declares 
has  disappeared.  He  demands  that  the  State  authority  in 
Sweden  shall  be  strengthened  in  the  person  of  the  king. 
The  State  authority,  he  says,  must  stand  above  the  conflicting 
interests  of  parties  and  classes.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  he  pronounces  to  be  as  obsolete  as  that  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  He  dwells  at  length  on  the  great  value 
of  universal  military  service  for  the  training  of  young  men. 
It  is  the  same  political  tendency  to  which  Professor  Rudolf 
Kjellen,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  young  Conserva- 
tives, gives  a  powerful  and  philosophic  expression  in  his 
Political  Essays.  He  indicts  Swedish  Liberalism  for  hav- 
ing diminished  the  security  of  the  nation,  weakened  the 
spirit  which  bound  society  together,  paralyzed  the  State 
authority,  and  diminished  the  people's  happiness  by  taking 
away  old    values    of    life    without  bringing  in  new  ones.* 

*  Partier  och  Ideer,  1910.  Liberalism  in  Kjellen's  sense  is  almost  as  much  a 
characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  Conservatism  as  Anglo-Saxon  Liberalism.  That  is, 
both  fall  equally  short  of  the  New-German  point  of  view. 
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Hjarne  is  thoroughly  German  also  in  his  view  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  has  long  been  his  special  study.  Pooh-poohing 
almost  the  special  claims  of  national  or  racial  fragments 
within  a  great  state  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  on  behalf  of 
Austria  as  of  high  value  in  the  European  system.  He  would 
recommend,  however,  that  the  Russian  and  the  Austrian 
conquests  of  old  Poland  be  erected  into  a  kind  of  independent 
State  under  an  Austrian  Archduke.  But  for  that  part  of 
Poland  which  was  annexed  by  Prussia  he  has  nothing  to 
propose.  He  has  even  a  good  word  for  Turkey.  It  is  a  long 
time,  he  reminds  us,  since  the  Grand  Turk  was  a  terror  to 
Christendom,  and  he  did  a  good  deal  in  these  days  even, 
Prof.  Hjarne  thinks,  for  "the  thorough  cleansing  and 
disciplining"  of  those  Balkan  and  Levantine  regions.  It  is 
the  new  German  point  of  view.    4 

Professor  Hjarne  has  not  much  respect  for  the  typical 
Liberal  or  Radical  opinion  on  such  questions.  Swedish 
radicalism  at  any  rate  with  its  ignorance  of  international 
relations  and  its  humanitarian  dilettantism  he  declares  to  be 
a  real  danger  for  the  social  development  which  our  time 
requires.  As  for  the  ideal  of  Scandinavian  unity  he  has 
discarded  it  as  incompatible  with  a  Germanizing  policy.  It 
is  just  as  well,  in  his  opinion,  that  Sweden's  policy  need  no 
longer  be  conducted  with  a  regard  to  Norwegian  or  Danish 
sentiment.  "We  have  no  such  interests  in  common  with 
Norway  and  Denmark, "  he  says,  "as  should  draw  us  from 
Germany  to  Russia."  On  the  other  hand  he  now  shows  a 
more  wakeful  interest  in  Finland's  situation.  He  warns 
Russia  not  to  drive  things  too  far  there;  Sweden  has  her 
sensitivities.  Let  us  pull  ourselves  together  and  be  ready 
for  the  crisis,  is  his  last  word  at  this  time.  He  does  indeed 
say  it  would  be  better  if  Germany  could  fight  that  fight  out 
with  Russia  herself,  the  situation  being  a  critical  one  for 
Sweden;  nevertheless,  if ! 

Such  was  Hjarne's  attitude  in  1913.  It  was  Russia  he 
always  thought  of  then  as  the  chief  antagonist  with  France 
in  the  background.     But  he  is  a  prudent  man  and  not  so 
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sure  after  all  that  Germany  with  her  realpolitik  is  quite  to 
be  trusted  in  the  long  run.  Might  she  not  suddenly  make 
up  with  Russia,  he  says  on  one  occasion,  and  then  the  two 
together  would  cut  and  carve  Scandinavia  as  they  liked  ? 
Two  months  after  the  war  broke  out  he  collected  and  published 
these  articles,  but  added  a  preface  in  which  he  advises  his 
countrymen  to  "make  it  their  business  to  observe  the  strictest 
equity  in  order  to  avoid  any  new  occasion  of  conflict  with 
Russia."  What  had  cooled  his  enthusiasm  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  Britain's  appearance  in  the  fray,  or  Germany's 
invasion  of  Belgium. 

In  Per  Hallstrom  we  have  a  much  more  thorough-going 
and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  German.  He  is  a  distinguished 
poet  and  novelist  holding  perhaps  about  the  rank  that 
Galsworthy  does  in  England.  He  is  one  of  those  Swedes 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  Pan-Germanism,  says  "we 
Germans/'  and  has  come  to  look  on  Germany  as  the  one 
progressive  power  in  civilization.  In  his  mind  Sweden's 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  Germany  and  he  is  nearly 
as  furious  as  the  Germans  themselves  against  Britain  for 
coming  and  spoiling  that  vision  of  a  great  new  time  which 
Germany  has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  at  least  for  all  those 
who  will  join  her  in  rearranging  it.  In  a  book  on  the  war, 
Folkfienden,  written  soon  after  its  commencement,  his  first 
attack  is  on  Britain,  and,  like  the  famous  93,  he  seems  to  have 
rushed  rather  prematurely,  with  hastily  snatched  arms  of 
any  kind,  into  the  fray.  He  too  is  to  defend  the  Germans 
from  the  charge  of  atrocious  usages  in  warfare.  But  he  does 
not  descend  into  any  examination  of  facts,  he  simply  explains 
the  charge  as  owing  to  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  the 
English.  He  professes  he  was  unable  at  first  to  understand 
their  universal  outcry  over  German  methods  of  warfare.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  reflection,  he  tells  us,  that  he  came 
to  understand  it  as  the  expression  of  the  horror  with  which 
the  British  regarded  a  war  which  for  the  first  time  in  many 
centuries  threatened  their  own  fields.  To  them  he  says  a 
military  attempt  on  England  is  "not  war  but  murder."    That 
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is  his  line  of  defence;  it  seems  rather  a  weak  one  now  since 
the  continuous  revelations  of  the  German  spirit  in  warfare 
have  called  forth  protests  from  the  whole  neutral  world. 
Hallstrom's  book  is  not  of  the  kind  that  gives  its  author 
much  trouble  in  research.  He  snatches  his  arms  readily  from 
anywhere.  "Are  not  the  English  born  hypocrites  ?  Have 
they  not  produced  Fielding's  Blifil  and  Dickens'  Pecksniff 
and  Thackeray's  Pitt  Crawley?"  A  highly  literary  style  of 
leading  proof  to  be  sure !  "  What  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to 
be  the  champion  of  freedom  in  company  with  Russia!" 
Hallstrom  cries.  It  is  a  reproach  I  have  also  seen  addressed 
to  France,  and  it  might  now  be  equally  well  addressed  to 
Italy.  So  at  least  they  must  be  all  hypocrites  together. 
I  notice  that  Russia  and  her  tradition  of  despotism  is  a  perfect 
godsend  to  Germans  and  Germanizers  in  putting  their  case, 
but  perhaps  there  is  more  room  for  hope  in  the  new  Russia 
of  to-day  than  Hallstrom  is  willing  to  recognize.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  Duma  is  a  more  democratic  assembly  than 
the  German  Reichstag  and  has  more  real  power.  As  for  the 
deep  innate  capacity  of  the  British  for  hating,  Hallstrom  has 
one  positive  and  unquestionable  proof  of  it.  Did  not  Lord 
Curzon  say  publicly,  "I  would  like  to  see  the  Bengal  lancers 
on  the  streets  of  Berlin"  and  also,  oh  horrors !  I  hope  they'll 
be  in  at  the  killing"  ? — Yes  he  did,  and  I  will  say  I  don't 
admire  that  style  of  speech  very  much,  but,  O  Peter,  I  think 
I  could  quote  much  worse  and  much  more  deliberate  expres- 
sions of  hate  from  your  German  Ostwalds  and  Lissauers. 

Peter's  argumentation  certainly  does  not  give  one  the 
impression  of  philosophic  calm,  hardly  even  of  sober  logic, 
for  he  passes  at  once  from  these  anti-German  eccentricities 
of  the  English  to  the  general  question,  why  is  it  that  Germany 
is  so  generally  disliked  by  other  nations.  The  neutral  world, 
he  says,  if  it  were  asked  would  certainly  give  its  vote  against 
"the  great  nation" — "with  the  possible  exception  of  Sweden 
where  opinion  is  divided."  Why  is  this?  Well,  Germany, 
Hallstrom  tells  us,  was  never  popular;  the  world  somehow 
never    reached    a    sympathetic    appreciation    of    the    great 
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Bismarck.  And  the  cause  of  it  is  mostly  fear,  Hallstrom 
opines;  Germany's  superiority  stares  all  nations  in  the  eyes. 
Then  Germany  also  has  not  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
She  has  dared  to  get  on  excellently  without  "  parliamentism  " .  . 
"She  has  conducted  her  reforms  and  progress  without  putting 
her  destiny  into  the  hands  of  (parliamentary)  quacks ....  and 
orators  who  know  just  enough  to  persuade  those  who  know 
nothing  at  all."  Yea,  Germany,  this  honest  doctor,  has 
discovered  microbes  in  democracy's  most  sacred  wells  and 
taken  "sanitary  precautions,  like  Ibsen's  Dr.  Stockman,  with 
cold  resolution ....  It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  spectacle 
offered  to  our  time  which  we  had  never  suspected  of  being 
so  sublime."  Hallstrom,  we  see,  has  exactly  reproduced  the 
German's  notion  of  himself  as  the  stern  healer  of  the  sick 
and  confused  democracy  of  our  time.  He  is  writing  during 
the  early  period  of  the  war  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  the  German  armies;  his  only  anxiety  is  for  the  effect  which 
this  general  dislike  on  the  part  of  "a  hostile  or  indifferent 
world  may  have  on  the  German  nature.  *  "Is  heroism,"  he 
pathetically  asks,  "to  become  sombre  and  distrustful  and 
contemptuous  of  a  world  that  cannot  appreciate  it?" 

Hallstrom  with  his  Germanic  spectacles  on  sees  many 
things  to  puzzle  over  One  of  them  is  the  way  in  which 
every  one  seems  to  spare  France  in  the  criticism  which  is 
going  round.  She,  it  seems,  can  allow  herself  all  liberties 
of  speech  and  action  and  yet  escape  judgement.  So  he  proceeds 
to  take  France  down  a  peg,  or  two  or  three  pegs.  The 
revanche  idea  was  bad  for  a  nation  to  live  on;  French  geniality 
is  a  quality  common  to  all  the  Romance  nations  and  is  found 
in  a  finer  form  in  the  Italians  where  "we  Germans"  should 
rather  seek  it;  France  has  contributed  nothing  solid  to  modern 
political  development;  French  classicism  of  the  17th  century 
was  of  less  value  to  civilization  than  the  Italian  Renaissance 
or  Luther's  Germany;  French  blandishments  led  Sweden  to 
her  ruin  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  As  for  the  French 
Revolution,  mankind  paid  too  dear  a  price  for  it.  (0  Peter, 
what  are  we  not  paying  for  the  German  one !) 
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The  artistic  genius  in  its  imaginative  constructions  is 
accustomed  to  proceed  by  an  implicit  half-unconscious  form 
of  reasoning.  It  tends  to  neglect  and  even  suppress  as  much 
as  possible  a  cold  conscious  logic  in  these  imaginative  processes. 
And  it  does  rightly  in  this,  for  cold  logical  construction  is 
worth  little  in  art.  But  when  we  have  to  pass  judgement 
on  things  that  actually  exist,  the  process  requires  a  cooler 
observation  and  a  more  careful  comparison  of  phenomena. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  Hjarne  and  Hallstrom  in 
this  respect.  The  professor  not  only  knows  more  of  the 
relevant  phenomena,  but  he  sees  more  than  he  says,  enough 
to  give  a  certain  measure  and  reserve  to  his  judgement;  the 
romancer  will  see  nothing  and  cares  for  nothing  but  the  point 
he  seeks  to  make.  He  is  not  strong  on  documentary  evidence 
but  relies  rather  on  the  higher  vision  for  his  case.  But  he 
is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  Germanic  enthusiasm  and  begins 
his  book  by  formally  declaring  that  the  worst  and  most 
depressing  thing  about  the  war  is  the  way  in  which  "the 
high  and  neutral  fields  of  right  and  just  thinking' '  had  been 
violated  in  the  battle  of  words.  His  book  ends  with  a  chapter 
on  " Frederick  the  Great  and  German  heroism"  in  which  he 
remarks  by  way  of  moral  that  that  past  history  of  Frederick's 
is  repeating  itself  in  all  essential  traits  in  the  struggle  we  see 
to-day.  "Had  Frederick  been  beaten  he  would  have  been 
a  mere  adventurer  who  set  Europe  on  fire  for  an  impracticable 
end,  a  miscreant  who  deserved  his  punishment.  It  is  only 
his  victory  that  taught  us  to  see  and  understand  the  heroism 
and  moral  fortitude  with  which  he  took  upon  himself  the 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  men  in  order  that  the  deeper  right  which 
he  considered  his  might  secure  by  victory  due  consideration 
for  itself  in  the  world  judgement." 

Very  true !  Mr.  Hallstrom,  we  may  see,  is  not  wanting 
in  the  higher  vision,  though  a  little  reckless  in  the  lower  forms 
of  proof.  But  the  conclusion  we  would  draw  from  it  in 
Canada  is  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  no  victory,  nor  any 
ambiguous  peace  even,  puts  such  a  moral  crown  on  Wilhelm  II. 
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Mr.  Hallstrom  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  Germans  and  their  cause,  but  he  does  not  occupy  the 
conspicuous  place  that  Professor  Gustaf  F.  Steffen  does  as  a 
champion  of  that  cause.  Professor  Steffen  was  once  a  revo- 
lutionary socialist,  but  has  now  gone  over  to  Germany.  He 
appears  in  very  formidable  shape  indeed,  the  Third  Volume 
of  his  Krig  och  Kultur  having  just  been  published  by  Bon- 
nier. Its  sub-title  is  "  Socialpsychological  Documents  and 
Observations  from  the  World-War,"  and  it  consists  of  all 
sorts  of  documents  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  quo- 
tations from  books  and  newspapers,  from  parliamentary 
speeches  and  diplomatic  correspondence,  reports  of  social- 
democratic  congresses,  the  speeches  and  letters  of  notables 
all  over  the  world,  etc.,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  when  they 
are  German  or  pro-German  Professor  Steffen  adds  due  en- 
comiums, and  when  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Entente 
Allies  due  criticism  and  redargution.  There  is  not  much 
inward  organization  in  the  work,  though  the  materials 
are  grouped  under  certain  heads  and  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment shines  through  here  and  there.  In  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  First  Volume  Professor  Steffen  occupies 
himself  with  documents  chosen  to  illustrate  the  national 
self-consciousness  of  the  Briton  and  the  German  respectively, 
especially  as  regards  the  State  policy  by  which  their  empires 
are  maintained  and  developed.  As  Professor  Steffen  treats 
it,  it  comes  to  mean  practically  their  philosophy  of  war. 
The  professor  knows  of  course  he  will  have  plenty  of  material 
for  Germany  from  the  Treitschkes  and  Bernhardis  who  have 
made  German  war  philosophy  famous  enough.  But  he  is 
evidently  embarrassed  to  find  any  suitable  scientific  literature 
of  this  kind  in  England  for  documentation.  There  has  never 
been  any  such  philosophic  preparation  of  the  national  mind 
for  war  in  that  country.  So  what  does  he  do  but  take  a  book 
in  which  a  clear-headed  American,  Homer  Lea,  with  a  turn 
for  speculative  deduction,  expresses  his  ideas  about  world- 
states  and  the  situation  of  the  British  Empire — and  treat  it 
as   a   document   in   English   psychology,    "as   a   systematic 
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expression  of  the  fundamental  views  of  the  English  people 
and  English  statesmen  in  the  sphere  of  world-politics" ! 
Twenty  pages  does  he  spend  in  showing  that  Homer  Lea 
(an  American  globe-trotter  with  a  speculative  interest  in 
political  problems)  is  a  cold-blooded  Machiavellian  whose 
"  world  of  thought  (I  will  translate  him  here  word  for  word) 
is  built  in  a  frightfully  one-sided  way  on  an  acknowledged 
brutal  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence ;"  " acknowledged" 
and  " brutal"  are  put  in  leaded  type.  He  even  proves  to 
his  own  satisfaction  from  Homer  Lea's  maxims  that  there 
must  have  been  a  premeditated  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  England!  (pp.  15  and  22).  And 
the  sole  connection  he  establishes  between  England  and 
Homer  Lea  is  that  he  persistently  calls  Mr.  Lea  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  he  admits  he  knows  nothing  about  him. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  First  Volume  he  begins  his 
documentation  of  German  war  philosophy  by  remarking 
ironically  on  the  demonstrations  of  moral  horror  with  which 
the  British  received  Bernhardi's  Germany  and  the  Next  War: 
"  great  right  had  they  to  do  so,  seeing  Bernhardi's  philosophy 
of  war  is  the  very  twin  brother  of  Homer  Lea's."  (p.  24.) 
Even  German  professors  could  not  beat  that  kind  of  "  docu- 
mentation" against  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  done  some 
wonderful  things  that  way,  things  that  make  me  reflect  that 
after  all  it  is  Goeze  and  not  Lessing  that  we  must  take  as 
the  general  type  of  German  intellect.  When  you  come  to 
Professor  Steffen's  documentation  of  German  philosophy 
about  war  and  the  State  you  find  it  hardly  corresponds  to 
the  richness  of  the  material,  that  great  literature  from  the 
"blood  and  iron"  speeches  of  Bismarck,  the  treatises  of 
Clausewitz  and  Bernhardi,  the  war-calls  of  Treitschke  down 
to  later  Reventlows,  Delbrucks  and  Ostwalds;  even  a  less 
learned  gentleman  than  Professor  Steffen  might  find  much  to 
do  here.  But  Professor  Steffen's  documentation  in  this  case 
is  not  formidable.  Bernhardi  gets  off  from  him  much  more 
lightly  than  poor  Homer  Lea;  a  page  and  a  half  of  high 
sentiment    on    Germany's    mission,    the    deep    ideality    and 
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universality  of  the  German,  etc.,  etc.,  that  is  all  you  get  of 
Bernhardi;  then  a  fine  sentence  from  the  theological  Professor 
Eucken  declaring  that  "our  powerful  activity  in  outward 
things  does  not  prevent  our  inner  life  being  as  deep,  as  rich 
and  as  universal  now  as  it  was  before";  similar  impartial 
testimonies  to  the  entire  spirituality  and  ideality  and  incom- 
parable worth  of  the  German  nation  from  Professors  Harnack 
and  Rein. 

That  is  Professor  Steffen's  documentation  in  the  case  of 
Germany.  Twenty  pages  to  Homer  Lea,  "  Anglo  Saxon 
globe-trotter,"  and  nine  to  the  war  literature  and  philosophy 
of  Germany.  No,  that  is  not  quite  correct;  of  these  nine 
pages  two  are  devoted  to  a  diatribe  on  English  individualism 
and  insularity  and  a  quotation  from  Kipling: 

He  hath  smote  for  us  a  pathway  to  the  ends  of  all  the  earth, 

which  stands  there — along  with  the  chapter  on  Homer  Lea — 
to  prove  the  cold-blooded  instincts  of  the  British  people  for 
war. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Professor  Steffen's  work  has  just 
appeared,  but  I  cannot  say  I  think  any  more  highly  of  its 
reasoning  and  "  documentation "  than  I  do  of  the  First's. 
The  professor  admits  Germany  willed  the  war  (p.  4),  but 
she  willed  it  rather  than  "  a  continuance  of  peace  under 
certain  conditions,"  just  as  Russia  willed  war  rather  than  see 
Austrian  troops  marching  into  Servia;  just  as  Belgium  willed 
war  rather  than  "  declare  herself  passively  and  peacefully 
neutral  at  all  costs; "  just  as  France  .  .  ,  just  as  England  .  .  , 
and  so  on.  It  is  the  sophism  by  which  all  distinctions  are 
obliterated.  One  might  as  well  say  "just  as  ancient  Greece 
willed  war  rather  than  be  passively  overrun  by  the  Persians, 
or  Switzerland  rather  than  be  annexed  by  Charles  the  Bold." 
Professor  Steffen  does  not  seem  to  see  that  a  very  serious 
onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  nation  that  first  wilfully  substitutes 
the  arbitrament  of  war  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  international 
competition,  a  much  greater  onus  than  on  the  nations  that 
are    obliged    to    accept    the    substitution.     Then    Professor 
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Steffen  follows,  of  course,  with  pages  on  Germany's  need  of 
"room  for  geographical,  economic  and  political  development." 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  limit  could  be  put  to  this  compre- 
hensive claim  for  development.  Most  people  would  think 
Germany  had  done  extraordinarily  well  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Bismarck  used  to  declare  he  was  quite  content  with 
less.  But  Professor  Steffen's  plea  would  justify  Germany 
in  seizing  Brazil  or  Cuba  to-morrow  and  going  to  war  with 
the  United  States  over  it. 

Professor  Steffen  has  often  a  very  simple  art  of  presenting 
Germany's  case.  It  consists  in  simply  losing  sight  of  certain 
large  general  facts  in  the  case  and  discussing  the  question  on 
other  grounds.  For  example,  everybody  knows  the  superior 
numbers  and  immensely  superior  preparation  with  which 
Germany  took  the  field  and  how  she  counted  on  striking 
France  down  before  the  slow  and  unwieldy  forces  of  Russia 
could  be  fully  marshalled.  It  turned  gut  differently.  The 
rush  on  Paris  failed.  Russia  and  even  Britain  had  time  to 
collect  their  strength.  Still  later  Italy  came  in.  The  German 
program  for  a  quick  crushing  blow  had  gone  to  pieces  and 
Germany  and  her  allies  eventually  found  themselves  facing  four 
great  Powers  fully  armed.  This  enables  Professor  Steffen  to 
argue  that  Germany  could  never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  seek 
voluntarily  a  war  with  such  an  assemblage  of  forces.  Here 
are  his  own  words  which  he  intends  to  be  finely  ironic: 
" German  militarism.  ...  is  then  the  most  insane  thing  in 
the  world  inasmuch  as  it  voluntarily  prepares  its  certain 
downfall  by  an  absolutely  motiveless  offensive  war  against 
almost  all  Europe,  nay  almost  against  all  mankind  (sic). 
And  yet  (they  say)  it  chose  the  moment  for  attack  which 
was  most  advantageous  for  itself  and  most  disadvantageous 
for  its  poor  victims."  (p.  13.)  It  must -occur  to  some  of  the 
professor's  readers  surely  that  Germany  neither  willed  the 
war  nor  entered  it  with  "all  mankind"  against  her.  When 
she  began  to  march  her  soldiers  into  Belgium  she  counted 
on  only  two  antagonists,  France  and  Russia,  and  sorely  was 
Bethmann-Hollweg  disturbed  when  the  British  ambassador 
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told  him  (the  Germans  being  then  already  in  Belgium)  that 
there  would  be  three.  And  great  was  the  indignation  of  the 
German  press  when  long  afterwards  Italy  joined  and  made 
a  fourth. 

With  these  specimens  of  Professor  Steffen's  documentation 
and  argumentation  I  must  leave  him.  His  work  is  full  of 
inconsistencies  and  contradictory  judgements,  as  if  he  never 
compared  what  he  says  on  one  page  with  what  is  on  the  other. 
He  is  very  severe  on  France,  the  supposed  champion  of  free- 
dom, for  her  alliance  with  a  despotic  Russia  (p.  124),  but  he 
finds  the  alliance  of  cultured  and  idealistic  Germany  with 
the  unspeakable  Turk  to  be  "a  natural  proper  policy  of 
interest. "  (p.  8.)  He  is  very  satirical  in  his  references  to  the 
neutrality  of  Hr.  Branting,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  demo- 
crats, which  he  thinks  is  too  highly  coloured;  what  he  thinks 
of  his  own  I  can  only  conjecture.  He  challenges  the  Stockholm 
Social-Democrat  for  using  the  J' Accuse  pamphlet  as  if  it  were 
a  fair  reflection  of  German  opinion,  yet  he  tries  to  convict 
Hr.  Branting  of  error  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Brailsford 
(of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control)  as  if  it  were  a  document 
representative  of  British  opinion. 

These  three  writers,  Hjarne,  Hallstrom  and  Steffen, 
represent  clearly  enough  the  great  influence  of  German  ideas 
and  German  politics  in  Sweden  especially  amongst  the 
intellectual  and  conservative  classes.  Fear  of  Russia,  partic- 
ularly the  old  Russia  of  bureaucracy  and  the  ukase,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  an  ill-timed  pacifist  programme,  seem  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  there  have  been  counteracting 
influences  also.  The  ever  clearer  manifestation  of  vast 
ambitions  on  the  part  of  Germany,  revelations  of  that  new 
Germany  whose  ruthless  and  vindictive  spirit  expresses  itself 
in  Bernhardis  and  Ostwalds,  have  made  some  Swedes,  perhaps 
many,  pause  in  their  advances  to  Germany.  That  genial 
and  versatile  Lund  professor,  Bengt  Lidforss,  is  an  example. 
Till  about  1905,  his  opinion,  as  expressed  in  various  articles 
(now  collected  in  book  form),*  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 

*  Utrikespolitiska  Vyer.     Malmo. 
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German  alliance  as  a  measure  of  safety  against  Russia.  He 
would  not  hear  of  a  policy  leading  in  the  direction  of  Scan- 
dinavianism  because  it  would  include  Danish  interests  and 
be  interpreted  by  the  Germans  as  more  or  less  hostile  to  them. 
But  when  Sven  Hedin,  Professor  Fahlbeck  and  the  activist 
or  war-party  began  just  then  to  blow  up  the  flame  of  war 
sentiment  and  Lidforss  realized  that  "the  great  German  plans 
for  a  world  domination  on  the  sea  won  at  the  cost  of  England's 
present  position"  were  part  of  the  programme,  he  began  to 
draw  back  and  declared  that  an  alliance  with  Germany  was 
no  longer  safe  or  desirable  for  Sweden,  (pp.  52,  54.)  And  in 
1909  this  opinion  was  much  strengthened  by  what  he  saw  in 
a  visit  to  Berlin  that  year.  He  found  that  in  the  mercantile, 
academic  and  official  classes  there  was  a  strong  disposition 
for  war  and  a  general  belief  that  the  time  was  opportune,  and 
he  also  had  a  glimpse  of  the  furor  teutonicus,  the  German 
frenzy,  which  seems  to  have  amazed  him.  It  was  at  a  political 
meeting  in  Berlin  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account: 

One  of  the  chief  speakers  was  Professor  Adolf  Wagner,  the  well- 
known  economist,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  reason  that  the  celebrities 
of  the  academic  world  of  Berlin  were  there  in  such  numbers.  During  his 
address  Wagner  happened  to  touch  on  Germany's  position  in  relation  to 
other  nations  and  remarked  that  if  any  unfriendly  power  would  like  to 
try  a  bout  with  Germany  the  old  furor  teutonicus  would  give  a  good  account 
of  itself.  These  words  called  forth  such  a  violent  storm  of  applause  that 
the  speaker  had  to  make  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  and  amongst  those 
who  were  loudest  in  their  howls  of  applause  a  group  of  scientific  celebrities 
was  noticeable;  in  the  midst  of  them  I  recognized  the  famous  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize,  Robert  Koch;  his  features  at  that  moment  were  entirely 
distorted,  the  veins  stood  out  livid  like  welts  from  the  blow  of  a  whip, 
the  whole  countenance  had  a  bestial  effect — furor  teutonicus. 

And  one  may  note  that  the  psychological  observation 
here  is  not  that  of  a  Briton  or  American,  but  of  a  friendly 
Swede  who  had  always  been  in  close  contact  with  German 
life  and  character.  Lidforss  goes  on  to  ask  how  it  comes 
about  that  the  German  middle  classes  have  changed  so  much 
from  what  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago;  he  answers  that  it 
is  the  result  of  three  successful  wars  of  conquest  and  perhaps 
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even  more  of  the  new  capitalistic-commercial  point  of  view 
which  has  accompanied  Germany's  industrial  development 
and  "  supplanted  the  old  humane  ideals,  which  are  now 
considered  childishly  romantic  sentiment. "  (p.  97.)  And 
Lidforss  wrote  all  that  eight  and  ten  years  ago  when  many 
distinguished  Englishmen  were  innocently  proclaiming  Ger- 
many to  be  their  spiritual  home. 

Besides  the  majority  of  the  intellectuals  in  Sweden  the 
aristocratic  and  military  classes  are  generally  claimed  as  in 
sympathy  with  Germany.  If  a  recent  book  by  Birger 
Morner*  is,  as  one  should  expect,  any  fair  representation  of 
their  sentiment,  they  certainly  are.  He  visited  Turkey 
during  the  war  and  is  jubilant  over  the  failure  of  the  Gallipoli 
expedition,  "one  of  the  worst  prepared  and  most  profitless 
enterprises  the  history  of  war  knows  of."  He  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  colonies  will  enquire  into  it.  The 
students  also  and  Swedish  youth  in  general  are  credited  with 
Germanizing  sentiments.  They  do  not  say  much  about  it, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  Sweden,  but  I  noticed  that  Professor 
Tonnies,  writing  from  Munich  to  the  New  York  Staatszeitung , 
says:  "The  youth  of  Sweden  are  all  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  attaching  themselves  to  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
empire.  .  .  ."  "They  believe  as  firmly  as  any  German  in  the 
great  final  crushing  victory."  But  that  was  written  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  war. 

There  are.  of  course,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  German- 
izing tendency  in  all  classes,  and  amongst  the  social-democrats 
and  independents  there  is  a  strong  party  which  still  holds 
by  "old"  British  and  French  ideas  of  freedom  and  has  not 
been  slow  or  backward  in  expressing  its  distrust  of  German 
politics  and  of  the  Germanizing  policy  which  at  times  seemed 
to  dominate  in  the  Government.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  Swedish  literature  on  this  side,  such  as  Anton  Nystrom's 
comprehensive  survey  of  European  politics  in  Fore  Under  och 
Efter  1914,  and  C.  N.  Carleson's  biting  exposure  of  German 
sophistries  in  Varaldskrigets  Kulturbejd.     Never  in  the  history 

*  Med  Profetens  Folk. 
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of  the  world,  indeed,  has  a  nation  lain  under  such  a  weight 
of  accusing  voices  as  Germany  to-day.  With  the  later  progress 
of  the  war,  which  showed  at  least  the  hopelessness  of  a  German 
victory,  the  opinion  in  favour  of  a  strict  neutrality  was 
strengthened  and  the  question  was  practically  settled  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Riksdag  last  May.  One  of  the  ablest 
surveys  of  the  international  situation  I  have  read  is  a  Swedish 
publication,  Sveriges  Neutralitetspolitik,  which  comes  evidently 
from  the  democratic  or  liberal  side.  It  is  a  strong  reply  to 
those  very  one-sided  views  of  the  international  struggle  for 
development  and  expansion  which  Swedish  publicists  like 
Prof.  Kjellen  and  Sven  Hedin  have  made  current  in  the 
North,*  and  which  are  practically  pleas  for  Germany's 
expansion  at  the  cost  of  every  other  nation — but  their  own. 
The  book  is  anonymous — which  is  significant  enough  of 
Swedish  politics — but  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  a  perfect 
command  of  his  material  whether  he  is  treating  of  German, 
British  or  Russian  politics,  at  home  or  abroad.  He  takes 
the  cover  off  things  but  with  no  raw  or  inexperienced  hand. 
In  particular  he  exposes  the  hollowness  of  the  pretensions 
under  which  Germany  has  sought  to  cover  her  great  raid  on 
Europe.  He  sees  clearly — what  is  after  all  an  open  secret — 
that  the  new  Germany  is  more  of  a  menace  to  Europe's  peace 
than  the  old  bugbear  of  Russia,  and  he  states  it  simply  and 
clearly: 

It  is  not  Russia  that  threatens  Europe's  tranquillity  with  her  expan- 
sion, but  it  is  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  a  port  in  the  south 
Russia  has  all  that  it  needs:  a  gigantic  land  which  well  tilled  can  nourish 
a  gigantic  population  and  support  with  its  woods  and  minerals  an  industry 
of  unlimited  dimensions.  Germany  is  comparatively  a  small  country 
with  limited  resources  which  already  have  been  largely  used  up  and  neither 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  population  nor  the  movement  of  industry, 
a  population  burning  with  the  desire  of  activity,  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  new  fields  of  labour,  methodical  and  persistent,  a  strongly  organized 
State,  the  world's  greatest  military  power,  and  a  government  fully 
persuaded  that  Germany  has  not  the  position  it  has  a  right  to,  and 
firmly  resolved  that  it  shall  get  it.    Compared  with  "  the  German  idea  " 

*  For  example,  Kjellen's  Stormakterna.     Tredje  Delen,  pp.  118-144. 
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as  it  is  supported  by  the  German  State-power,  Panslavism's  instinctive 
striving  to  assemble  all  the  Slavs  under  the  Russian  sceptre  is  like  a 
family  partnership  compared  to  a  world-trust. 

Besides  the  natural  distrust  which  Swedish  democrats 
have  of  German  politics,  what  has  done  most  to  modify 
Swedish  sympathies  with  Germany  is  the  startling  revela- 
tion of  the  German  spirit  in  its  methods  of  warfare. 
The  Lusitania  incident  brought  forth  a  memorable  public 
protest  from  a  great  number  of  Sweden's  most  distinguished 
men.  Sweden  has  also  suffered  much  from  German  submarine 
and  mining  operations.  Published  statistics  show  that  up 
to  February  of  1916  alone,  about  40  Swedish  ships  had  been 
sunk  and  128  lives  lost.  Ellen  Key,  that  popular  Swedish 
authoress,  in  her  latest  book  on  the  war  (En  djupare  Syn 
paa  Kriget)  speaks  emphatically  of  the  baneful  influence 
which  "the  Prussian  system"  has  had  on  the  German  spirit. 
"Nothing,"  she  declares,  "has  hurt  Germany's  position  in 
the  world  so  much  as  its  defence  of  usages  of  war  which  are 
atrocities  (grymheter)  executed  by  military  command,  system- 
atically planned  and  carried  out  as  a  duty.  They  are  far 
more  revolting  than  the  Russian  atrocities  which  are  com- 
mitted by  a  people  kept  in  ignorance."  (p.  242.)  Johannes 
V.  Jensen,  the  Dane,  has  also,  I  notice,  been  renouncing 
Germany  as  wholly  governed  by  an  evil  "  Wen  dish-Prussian  " 
spirit. 

The  attitude  of  the  Swedish  government  under  the 
premiership  of  Hamarskibld,  while  it  has  maintained  an 
official  neutrality  during  the  war,  has  at  times  reflected  these 
strong  currents  of  sympathy  with  Germany  amongst  the 
upper  classes.  This  was  apparent  enough  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Swedish  and 
British  governments  on  the  question  of  the  detention  of 
mails.  The  real  point  in  that  discussion  seems  to  me  to 
be  whether  Sweden,  being  at  peace,  has  a  right  to  depart 
as  far  from  the  ordinary  arrangements  for  transmission  of 
mails  as  Britain  and  her  allies  were  doing  under  what  they 
considered  their  rights  as  belligerents  in  a  great  war.     The 
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question  is  debatable  on  the  principle  of  reprisals  and  need 
not  occupy  us  here,  but  in  the  Swedish  official  notes  there 
are  at  times  points  of  malice  plainly  intended  to  cover  and 
support  Germany's  position,  as,  for  example,  in  the  despatch 
of  January  21.* 

The  question  of  the  mails  was  finally  settled  in  August 
in  a  sweet-sour  way,  both  governments  doing  the  best  they 
could  under  difficult  circumstances.  But  in  September  a  new 
and  graver  question  arose  between  Sweden  and  the  Entente 
Allies.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  Denmark  with  the 
consent  of  the  Allies  had  closed  her  straits  by  mines,  as 
otherwise  Germany  had  threatened  to  do  it.  That  left  the 
Oresund  or  Strait  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  only 
passage  for  the  Allies  into  or  out  of  the  Baltic.  The  Swedish 
government  now  closed  that  passage  by  mining  a  narrow 
part  of  it,  the  Kogrundsrannen,  and  prohibiting  all  trade 
there  except  in  Swedish  ships.  Economic  reasons  had  no 
doubt  something  to  do  with  this  decision.  But  the 
Oresund  is  a  critical  spot  internationally — Czar  Nicholas 
called  it  one  of  the  two  keys  to  Russia — and  it  was 
unfortunate  that  the  closing  of  the  Sound  had  the  effect  of 
facilitating  the  naval  operations  of  the  Germans  and  hindering 
those  of  the  Allies.  It  was  in  contravention  also  of  a  special 
treaty  with  Italy.  The  measure  called  forth  an  expression 
or  conflict  of  public  opinion  which  must  be  a  very  fair  reflection 
of  Swedish  sentiment  at  this  stage  of  the  war.  Hr.  Branting, 
the  leader  of  the  Social-Democrats,  fell  upon  the  government 
tooth  and  nail  and  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  Swedish 
people  were  with  him  on  this  question.  Varner  Ryden,  an 
influential  Socialist,  also  wrote  in  the  Arbetet  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  "the  support  of  a  united  Swedish  opinion"  in 
mining  the  Kogrundsrannen,  as  "the  desire  amongst  large 
sections  of  the  people  was  to  observe  not  merely  a  formal 
but  a  real  neutrality/'  and  he  adds  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment made  a  great  mistake  when  it  gave  way  to  pressure 

*  See  Diplomatisk  Skriftvdxling,  published  by  the  Swedish  Government. 
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from  Germany  in  this  matter.  The  independent  or  liberal 
press  is  cautious  and  reserved  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  Conservative  press,  on  the  other  hand,  approve 
of  the  measure,  the  Sydsvenska  Dagbladet  declaring  it  ought 
to  have  been  taken  long  ago.  The  Skaanske  Aftonbladet  and 
the  Orebro  Dagbladet  both  denounce  Hr.  Branting  as  "a 
Swedish  Venizelos,"  a  characterization  which  is  illuminating 
in  its  way.  Other  organs  of  the  Right  preach  an  implicit 
and  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  Government  as  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  in  a  time  of  danger.  To  which 
call  the  Afton-Tidningen  answers  that  it  would  be  easier  if 
the  Government's  policy  were  always  clearly  in  agreement 
with  public  sentiment. 

Of  course  party  interests  have  their  usual  place  in  such 
newspaper  warfare,  but  I  think  one  may  take  it  as  a  very  fair 
reflection  of  Swedish  sentiment  at  this  time.  Sweden's  official 
neutrality  at  any  rate  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  precarious, 
especially  after  the  recent  conference  of  Swedish,  Danish  and 
Norwegian  State  ministers  in  Christiania.  The  terms  of  the 
"  understanding "  between  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
have  not  been  divulged;  they  are  said  to  involve  merely 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  their  common  neutrality, 
but  that  of  Sweden  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  such  an  understanding.  One  might  hope  it 
would  lead  to  a  closer  union  between  the  three  countries. 
The  existence  of  States  too  small  to  speak  with  a  firm  voice, 
too  weak  to  resist  pressure,  too  weak  even  to  be  trusted,  has 
been  a  dangerous  and  embarrassing  element  in  the  present 
war. 

James  Cappon 


IS  IT  PEACE 

The  drench  of  death  still  clots  the  felon  blade 

That  stabb'd  thy  neighbour's  sleep;  the  open  grave 

Sickens  in  surfeit  at  thine  endless  feast; 

The  dead  scarce  taled,  the  wounded  groaning  yet, 

Martyr  and  patriot  and  ravished  maid 

And  murder'd  innocent  cry  out  for  heav'n 

To  vindicate  their  valour  o'er  thy  shame; 

Still  crash  thy  wheels  through  covenant  and  pledge; 

Still  thine  intriguing  serpent  slimes  a  lair 

In  ev'ry  land,  with  fang  and  cloven  tongue 

Alurk  to  poison  truth  to  treachery 

And  suck  advantage  from  the  trusting  hand; 

And  durst  thy  vultures  beak  aloud  to  God 

In  bare  deceit  to  father  on  his  name 

Thy  bastard  policy  of  blood  and  crime 

Seal'd  by  a  false  and  foreto  broken  peace  ? 

Peace  ?     Fond  indeed  the  dotard  who  would  free 
Thee  and  thy  war-lords  and  the  pedlar  gang, 
Who  glut  the  purse  upon  the  price  of  blood, 
To  sharp  the  steel  beneath  the  cloke  of  peace 
And  gather  strength  to  stab  and  snatch  anew ! 
If  earth  be  arbiter  upon  thy  head 
Who  hast  defied  the  hallow' d  rights  of  men 
And  broken  laws  the  decent  brutes  observe, 
Patience  awhile,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  peace 
The  farmstead  proffers  to  the  beast  of  prey ! 

But  what  if  heav'n  pursue  that  issue  deep 
Born  of  the  creed  that  thy  necessity 
To  burn  and  pillage,  torture,  rape  and  slay 
Makes  null  and  void  the  laws  of  God  on  high  ? 
Once  'twas  the  gist  of  war  how  frontiers  ran, 
Whose  right  should  bridge  this  river,  till  that  plain, 
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March  o'er  yon  range  and  build  beside  the  sea  ? 
Now  hangs  the  question — who  shall  guide  and  sway 
The  voice  and  hand  of  freedom,  honour's  vow, 
The  holy  call  of  hymen,  faith,  and  fane, 
The  inner  shrine  of  conscience, — God  or  thou ! 
Thus  comes  our  banner  'gainst  thy  hideous  strife 
A  mortal  crux  chang'd  to  the  heav'nward  sign 
That  calls  the  faithful  to  a  Great  Crusade. 
Who  comes  the  final,  victor  from  the  field 
Where  souls  co-operate  and  selves  compete  ? 
If  heav'n  have  mercy  for  thy  sordid  clay, 
Whose  "most  all-highest  majesty"  would  take 
The  title,  name  and  throne  of  God  in  vain, 
Patience, — thy  sin-born  madness  too  shall  find 
The  peace  foul  Judas  sought  for  "Christ  betray'd ! 

Peace  ?     On  thy  terms  of  slavery  and  shame  ? — 
Shirk  death  to  compromise  with  sin  and  thee  ? — 
That  were  to  join  the  vassalage  of  hell 
And  own  thy  nether  darkness  lord  of  all ! 
What  peace  for  thee  and  thine  in  earth  or  heav'n, 
Wilhelm  the  Antichrist,  while  hell  remains 
Thy  chosen  province,  where,  with  evil  eye 
Ogling  the  hags  of  horror  to  thy  dreams, 
Thou  darkly  dost  beget  new  butcheries 
To  chill  the  blood  of  babes,  new  lust  and  crime 
To  blanch  the  lips  of  maids,  new  treacheries 
And  broken  vows  and  foul-play'd  traitor  blows  ? 
Can  peace  go  comrade  at  his  dastard  side 
Who  plann'd  to  spoil  her  altars  unawares  ? 
Nay,  there  is  truce  for  all,  but  not  for  thee,— - 
Thee  and  thy  lords  and  thy  Camorra  gang ! 
Peace  for  the  peasant,  whom  thy  bloodstain' d  hand 
Scourg'd  to  the  deeds  his  simple  heart  abhorr'd, — 
Peace  for  the  orphan'd  home  whose  frugal  bread 
Thy  glut  of  death  has  trampled  in  the  mire, — 
Peace  for  the  witless  dupe  thou  hast  beguil'd 
To  view  thy  felon  scheme  as  righteousness, — 
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Peace  for  the  industry  whose  toil-won  store 

Thy  spendthrift  grasp  hath  squander'd  on  the  grave,— 

Peace  for  the  land  thy  hellcraft  hath  betray'd 

Shall  come  when  thou  art  beaten  to  the  dust, 

Helpless  to  hurt  and  humbled  of  thy  throne, 

Depriv'd  of  all  the  enginry  of  war, 

All  terror's  tools  of  land  and  sky  and  sea. 

Then,  though  thy  hated  foe  be  first  to  grave 

Thy  brutal  past  in  the  boon  field  of  peace, 

While  earth  shall  hold  thy  sorry  land  forgiv'n, 

With  vengeance  quench'd  by  reparation's  tide, 

How  shall  her  olive  branch  avail  thy  soul 

Whose  self-corruption,  like  the  leper's  dust, 

Withers  upon  the  touch  the  healer's  hand 

And  warps  to  evil  aught  it  brings  of  good  ? 

Nay,  peace  shall  come;  but,  with  her  mounting  smile, 
The  gloom  shall  deepen  o'er  the  charnell'd  way 
In  hideous  isolation  thou  must  wend, 
A  lonely  outcast  in  a  crowd  of  joy. 
Living  or  dead,  in  fact  or  phantom  shaped, 
Flesh-clad  or  earth  or  vagabond  in  space, 
Thy  palsied  ghoul  must  face  a  land  misled, 
Whose  trusting  folk  have  found  thee  out  in  shame. 
Living,  the  moral  triumph  of  thy  foes 
Shall  gall  thine  ear.     Thine  eye  shall  see 
The  orphan's  glow'ring  hate,  and  watch  afar 
The  widow  searching  in  the  field  of  blood 
Her  hallow'd  span  to  plant  the  flow'rs  of  love. 
There  in  pale  resignation  proudly  borne 
Her  fond  remembrance  paints  the  form  she  knew 
Where  May's  young  blossoms  lit  their  trysting  bower 
Beside  the  twinkling  stream  that  mocked  all  care, 
While  the  sweet  mavis  set  their  vows  attun'd 
To  life's  eternal  song;  or  on  that  day 
The  link  of  wedlock  on  his  knightly  arm 
Had  swept  all  tangles  from  their  path  to  heav'n; 
Or  in  that  moment  when  his  anguish' d  brow 
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Weighed  duty  in  the  balance,  and  her  love, 
Strong  as  the  bands  that  moor  the  drifting  stars, 
Bade  honour  win  the  beam  and  bear  him  forth 
To  quit  him  nobly  at  his  country's  call. 
Thus  faith  triumphant  in  her  fearless  eye 
Sees  through  the  mound  of  death  a  hero's  mien 
Biding  her  tryst  in  some  blest  hour  to  be. 

Wilt  thou  see  death  transfigured  in  the  grave 
To  beauteous  life  beyond  ?    From  thy  dark  sight 
No  vision'd  hope,  no  fiow'r-strewn  turf  can  blind 
The  million  shamble-pits  that  butcher  hands 
Have  chok'd  to  slake  thy  carrion  desire. 
Viewless  in  faith,  thine  autotheist  eye 
Beneath  the  screening  sod  shall  only  find 
Thine  own  blood-graven  handiwork  in  death, — 
No  soul  divine,  only  the  shatter' d  clay, 
The  rot  and  reek  of  shapeless  mortal  shreds 
Blasted  and  crumpled;  not  the  image  blest 
A  patient  God  makes  perfect  age  by  age, 
But  broken  tools,  discarded  from  thy  hand, 
That  rise  to  smite  thee  in  thine  hour  of  fall. 
Their  large  forgiveness  from  the  life  beyond, 
Thy  heart,  long  locked  to  ruth,  shall  latch  away. 
To  thee,  like  mouths  agape,  each  martyr  gash 
With  ragged  lip  shall  curse  the  natal  hour 
That  draped  thy  skull  and  bones  with  felon  dust, 
Or  move  in  fervent  pray'r  that  fate  may  speed 
Thine  advent  where  the  unrespecting  worm 
Beneath  thy  rafter'd  ribs  his  court  shall  hold, 
And  writhe  his  orgies  round  thy  hollow  heart 
Empired  of  all  an  emperor's  domain. 

Turned  from  the  widow's  tear,  the  orphan's  hate, 
The  dead's  reproach,  thy  restless  eye  shall  meet 
The  cripple's  gaze,  and  in  his  plight  shall  see 
The  millions  maimed  upon  thy  single  word, 
Wreck'd  human  remnants,  whom  thy  guilt  condemn'd 
To  drag  a  fate  more  bitter  far  than  death. 
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Ruin'd  of  life  nor  rescued  by  the  grave, 

Robb'd  of  their  priceless  legacy  of  toil 

For  self-dependence  and  their  country's  worth, 

Fall'n  from  the  ranks  they  watch  the  tide  press  on, 

Left  by  the  way  all  desolate  to  bide 

The  pittance  bare  a  prosper7  d  land  affords 

Her  sons  who  gave  their  all  to  save  her  need. 

Struck  out  of  strength  and  action  they  must  bear 

The  mocking  brutes  who  make  their  torture's  throe 

A  mummer's  jest,  or  raise  the  mimic's  jeer, 

And  penalize  the  cripple  for  his  pains, 

That  he  who  suffers  most  must  feel  the  more; 

Save  where  sweet  mercy  sheds  her  silent  glow 

To  light  their  darkness  through  the  lonely  day 

Till  death  shall  wake  the  dawn  of  work  anew. 

What  peace  can  clear  thee  of  these  crumpled  lives 

Thy  sin  hath  wronged  more  foully  than  the  dead  ? 

Broken,  disfigur'd,  blind,  unnerved,  insane, 

Dislimb'd,  unfeatured,  they  shall  haunt  thy  brain; 

By  day  the  flesh,  by  night  a  phantom  host, 

Drawn  from  a  dozen  lands  all  steep'd  in  blood 

At  thy  behest,  shall  crowd  in  phalanx  deep 

To  stack  their  sharded  members  o'er  thy  bed 

Till,  palace-high,  their  grim  and  ghastly  pile 

Makes  for  all  time  the  fitting  monument 

For  thine  imperial  fame.    Well  mayst  thou  shriek 

For  death's  cold  mercy  in  thy  smother' d  dream ! 

But  art  thou  sure  of  peace  beyond  the  tomb ! 
Are  the  wise  fools  of  earth's  academy 
Faultless  of  sight,  who  hold  the  cluster'd  heav'ns 
Barren  of  life, — God  but  the  priestcraft  name 
Thy  feigning  lip  spat  forth  in  falsehood  pray'r  ? 
Ponder  it  well; — perchance  yon  stream  of  blood 
May  sluice  the  wheel  that  mills  thy  grinding  fate 
Where  God's  great  quern  shall  husk  thy  soul  of  sin, 
If  aught  be  left  when  thou  art  winnow'd  through ! 
Death  puts  no  finis  to  a  foul-play' d  tale; 
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Fame's  jackal  sleuths  rush  with  revealing  snout 

To  stench  the  actor's  trail,  and  tongue  abroad 

The  infamy  that  feeds  them.     So  for  thee 

And  thy  doom'd  caste,  earth's  darkest  tragedy 

Dinning  its  trumpet  to  the  farthest  skies 

Sickens  the  peopled  heav'ns.     Thy  patriot  dead, 

Their  ghostly  eyes  full  open'd  by  the  grave, 

May  see  thee  throughly  now,  no  hero  king 

Wise-counsell'd  in  an  honour'd  land  humane, — 

Only  an  autotheist,  madly  vain, 

Puff'd  by  his  war-wolves  and  the  flatterer's  wile 

To  dupe,  betray,  and  drive  to  pirate  sin 

A  land  that  soon  had  won  the  world  in  peace 

By  art  and  industry; — no  eagle  crest 

Holding  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  fight, — 

Only  the  vulture,  gloating  for  his  prey, 

Beaking  in  bald  hypocrisy  to  God 

From  some  well-tended  perch,  whence  for  his  whim 

He  sent  his  conscript  heroes  down  to  die, 

And  called  them  cowards  if,  unclaim'd  of  death, 

They  came  in  failure  from  the  fires  of  hell. 

Thou  needst  be  brave  to  face  such  eyes  as  these ! 

What  peace  for  thee  and  thine  in  all  the  spheres, 
Thee  and  thy  gang,  for  thou  dost  stand  for  all, 
Wilhelm  the  Antichrist,  whose  idiot  eye 
Could  see  thyself  upon  the  throne  of  God 
And  find  no  warning  in  the  blasphemy. 
Ponder  it  well;  ere,  lost  to  earth  and  heav'n 
The  Great  Forgiveness  pass  thee  lone  in  space, 
Reading  afar  the  verdict  on  thy  tomb — 
Here  bleaks  a  "most  all-highest  majesty" 
Who  dipped  his  arms  more  deep  in  blood  and  mire 
Than  all  before,  to  leave  the  mark  of  Cain 
Forever  branded  on  the  Prussian  brow. 

Vautier  Golding 
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CHINESE  ART  MOTIVES  INTERPRETED. 

Winifred  Reed  Tredwell.  8vo.  New  York,  Putnam.  Price,  $1.75. 

It  is  not  until  in  its  decadence,  when  art  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mystery  and  only  to  be  understood  of  experts,  that  meaning  in  ornament 
becomes  obscure,  or  even  vanishes.  The  simple  man,  when  he  decorates 
the  things  which  he  uses  every  day,  uses  motives  which  have  some  pleasant 
meaning  for  him  and  for  his  fellow-men. 

European  art  is  full  of  such  simple  motives.  The  four-leafed  clover  for 
luck,  the  bee  for  industry,  the  lamp  for  learning,  the  Canadian  maple  leaf, 
are  all  symbols  which  we  recognize  without  effort.  So  there  are  numberless 
stories,  nursery  tales  and  scraps  of  history  which  we  make  use  of  in  decora- 
tion, knowing  that  they  will  be  understood  without  the  need  for  any  great 
learning.  The  twelve  Apostles  appear  on  spoons;  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  our  calendars.  The  three  Graces,  the  seven  planets  and  the  nine 
Muses  have  all  their  places  in  European  Art. 

Similar  motives  are  in  use  by  all  peoples,  and,  as  Chinese  Art  in  some 
form  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  to-day,  some  knowledge  of  its 
symbolism  will  give  an  additional  pleasure  to  most  of  us.  We  have  to  learn, 
for  instance,  that  a  bat  may  mean  happiness  and  a  carp,  long  life. 

Miss  TredwelPs  book  gives  us  such  knowledge  in  a  very  compact  form. 
All  the  usual  Chinese  symbols  are  illustrated  and  described  and  the  prin- 
cipal personages  whom  we  may  expect  to  meet,  the  Buddhist  Apostles  or 
the  eight  Immortals,  are  described  with  their  attributes.  The  book  is 
frankly  popular  but  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  of  real  use.  It  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  index  is  efficient,  a  most  important  feature  in  a  book 
that  will  be  used  mainly  for  hasty  reference. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  intersperse  the 
descriptions  with  rather  laboured  pleasantries.  Apart  from  this,  the  book 
is  very  readable  and,  as  the  writer  claims,  contains  information  which 
would  have  to  be  sought  in  many  and  expensive  volumes.  The  price,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  high. 

IMPERIAL  UNITY  AND  THE  DOMINIONS. 

By  Arthur  Berriedale  Keith,  D.C.L.,  D.  Litt.,  Oxford.   Clarendon  Press, 

1916.     Price,  12s  6d  net. 

Prof.  Keith's  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions,  published  in  1912, 

at  once  took  rank  as  a  classic.    Its  three  volumes,  besides  accumulating  a 

great  mass  of  detail,  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  presented  for  the  first 

time  a  complete  view  of  the  autonomous  government  of  those  portions  of 
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the  British  Empire  which  are  now  known  as  the  Dominions.  In  the  volume 
before  us  he  brings  the  story  up  to  date,  describing  the  events  of  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  been  years  of  high  importance  in  the  development 
of  self-government.  Valuable  as  this  part  of  the  work  is,  however,  the 
interest  of  most  readers  will  be  more  particularly  enlisted  by  the  second 
part  of  Dr.  Keith's  work,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  "Possibilities  of  Union." 
To  the  discussion  of  this  absorbing  topic  the  author  brings  very  high 
qualifications.  Many  years  spent  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  latterly  in  the 
Dominions  Department,  together  with  an  intimate  association  with  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Conferences,  have  given  him  exceptional  means  of 
knowledge  of  the  existing  relations  between  the  Home  Government  and  the 
Dominions.  But  Dr.  Keith  has  deserted  the  Colonial  Office  to  become 
Regius  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  writes, 
therefore,  free  from  the  restraint  of  official  reticence.  That  he  has  enjoyed 
his  liberty  is  very  apparent.  Perhaps  he  has  sometimes  let  himself  go 
rather  further  than  good  manners  (to  say  nothing  of  discretion)  permit. 
But  the  dispassionate  reader  will  be  able  to  give  their  proper  weight  to 
his  criticisms  without  being  provoked  to  anger  by  an  occasional  shrewish- 
ness of  phrase. 

Dr.  Keith  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who,  having  excogitated  a  scheme 
for  federating  the  Empire,  present  it  as  the  only  solution  of  a  very  com- 
plicated problem.  He  has  too  much  knowledge  of  his  subject  to  be  seduced 
by  such  easy  methods  of  reconstruction.  Federal  government,  more  than 
any  other,  engenders  friction.  For  the  present  "the  efforts  of  statesmen 
must  be  bent  on  removing  as  far  as  is  practicable  all  grounds  of  friction 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  on  promoting  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  action  upon  common  problems."  With  such  ends  in  view,  Dr. 
Keith  is  content  to  reduce  still  further  the  slight. control  which  the  Imperial 
Government  exercises  over  the  affairs  of  the  Dominions.  Thus  he  would, 
as  is  reasonable,  concede  to  any  Dominion  which  has  not  already  got  it 
full  power  to  change  its  constitution  without  reference  back  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Governors,  he  thinks,  should  no  longer  retain  any  personal 
control  in  the  sphere  of  executive  government.  They  should  act  always  on 
the  advice  of  Ministers,  as  the  Crown  does  in  Great  Britain,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  or  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  mercy,  or  in  any  other  matter  whatever.  Again :  while  the  supremacy  of 
Imperial  over  Dominion  legislation  shall  be  retained,  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Government  by  means  of  reservation  and  disallowance  to  con- 
trol Dominion  legislation  should  be  formally  abandoned.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
supreme  court  of  final  appeal  for  the  Empire,  it  should  be  given  a  real 
Imperial  character  by  providing  for  the  effective  and  continuous  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dominions  amongst  its  members.  Other  recommendations 
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are:  that  all  legal  restrictions  of  the  power  of  Dominion  Parliaments  to 
regulate  merchant  shipping  should  be  removed;  and  that  in  the  interest  of' 
Imperial  unity,  the  Dominions  should  give  free  and  unrestricted  entry  into 
their  territories  to  all  educated  British  Indian  subjects.  In  connection  with 
this  last  suggestion,  the  right  of  India  to  representation  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  is  strongly  urged. 

As  regards  constitutional  developments  of  a  more  positive  character,  Dr. 
Keith  preserves  an  attitude  of  critical  aloofness.  Certainly  he  does  not 
expect  or  desire  the  speedy  realization  of  a  federal  executive  responsible  to 
a  federal  parliament.  The  possibilities  of  Imperial  Conferences  are  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  analysis  with  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little 
that  they  can  usefully  undertake.  The  precedent  set  by  Sir  Robert  Borden 
in  having  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  permanently  resident  in  London  is 
approved;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  the  other  Dominions  may  not  readily 
follow;  first,  "  because  of  the  reluctance  of  any  Dominion  to  imitate 
another;  "  secondly,  because  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  minister  from  home 
might  prove  an  embarrassment,  particularly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  parties  are  often  very  evenly  balanced. 

Dr.  Keith  believes  in  the  Empire  and  its  destiny.  He  does  not  believe 
in  forcing  the  pace.  "  The  attainment  of  true  organic  unity  for  so  great  an 
Empire  and  so  diverse  elements,  scattered  widely  in  space,  is  a  task  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  federation  yet  accomplished,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  form  which  ultimately  will  be  evolved  will  be  one  which  has  no  existing 
parallel.' ' 

"  I  POSE." 

Stella  Benson.    Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto,  1916,  $1.25. 

One  might  paraphrase  "  Hedda  Gabler's  "  "  girl  with  the  irritating  hair," 
and  call  this  "the  book  with  the  irritating  style."  It  has  many  other 
qualities,  many  of  them  good.  It  is  clever,  it  is  amusing,  it  has  originality, 
and  when  the  author  allows  the  pose  to  slip,  it  is  genuinely  moving.  But 
one  would  welcome  more  breathing-space  between  its  self-conscious  clever- 
nesses. 

The  story  itself  is  restful  in  its  total  abstinence  from  probability;  no  one 
can  feel  bound  to  criticize  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  verisimilitude.  It 
blends  farce  and  sheer  romance;  and  the  characters  in  it  are  for  the  most 
part  entertaining  caricatures,  showing  only  an  occasional  tendency  to  serious 
characterization.  A  penniless  hero,  sent  on  an  errand  across  the  ocean  by 
the  acquaintance  of  a  night;  a  suffragette  of  incendiary  intentions,  with 
whom  he  blamelessly  elopes,  for  the  safety  of  England;  their  adventures 
with  an  earthquake:  behold  the  principal  materials  of  the  tale.  The 
mocking  touch  with  which  they  are  handled  is  not  incompatible  with 
occasional  strokes  of  hard  sincerity;  for  instance,  the  writer's  insistence 
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that  a  child  may  be  sick  even  to  death  without  thereby  becoming  either 
saintly  or  attractive. 

After  the  return  to  England  of  the  two  chief  persons,  the  underlying 
seriousness  of  the  book  becomes  apparent.  The  reader  finds  himself  an 
onlooker  at  scenes  that  are  decidedly  not  farcical ;  and  the  writer's  manner 
becomes  much  more  direct.  In  this  changed  attitude  of  mind,  she  hurries 
on  to  the  unexpected  and  violent  catastrophe;  scarcely  necessary,  it  seems, 
to  the  story,  but  serving  its  purpose  in  converting  farce  to  tragedy.  The 
last  impression  left  by  the  book  is  one  of  genuine  conviction  and  social 
feeling.  Those  who  desire  "light  reading"  need  not,  however, avoid  it  on 
that  account;  the  pill  is  very  well  coated. 

THE  WOMAN— BLESS  HER. 

By  M.  MacMurchy.    S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.00. 

It  is  a  plea  for  organization  and  co-operative  effort,  and  the  author  in 
her  most  persuasive  manner  appeals  to  the  women  of  Canada  to  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  act  upon  them.  The  book  is  systematically 
arranged,  and  a  careful  survey  is  made  of  the  different  classes  into  which 
the  2,000,000  mature  women  of  Canada  naturally  range  themselves — 
the  Business  Woman,  the  College  Woman,  the  Country  Woman  and  the 
Woman  at  Home,  the  last  type  being,  of  course,  largely  distributed  among 
the  others. 

The  problem  for  each  woman  is  to  recognize  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs — no  hard  matter,  if  she  is  pounding  a  typewriter  for  ten  hours  a 
day — and  then  to  determine  within  her  own  mind  how  she  can  best  prove 
herself  an  efficient  economic  unit  within  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
national  life.  Our  Country  Women — listen  to  this  you  college-bred  girls! 
— are  on  the  whole  our  most  intelligent  class,  but  they  are  jealously  suspi- 
cious of  their  sisters  of  the  town,  and  this  prejudice  must  be  broken 
down  and  a  mutually  sympathetic  understanding  arrived  at.  Country 
organizations,  such  as  the  Women's  Institutes  and  Home  Makers'  Clubs, 
should  be  strengthened  and  should  take  within  the  scope  of  their  activities 
the  investigation  of  improved  methods  of  buying  and  selling,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  country  woman  should  concern  herself  with  everything  that 
might  serve  to  check  the  urban  drift  of  our  population.  The  chapter  on 
the  Woman  at  Home  faces  the  fundamental  woman  problem  in  a  country 
where  90%  of  the  women  marry. 

Generously  disposed  as  Miss  MacMurchy  is  to  the  widest  expansion  of 
a  woman's  opportunities  to  work  how  and  where  she  will,  she  still  insists 
with  the  wise  men  of  old  that  home  making  is  her  supreme  vocation. 
Her  inference  from  observation  is  that  wastefulness  and  ignorance  check 
our  national  growth  at  the  source  and  the  logical  remedy  must  lie  in  an 
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education  that  will  make  women  aware  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
problem  and  in  an  organization  that  will  make  her  solutions  effective. 

Needless  to  say,  coming  from  Miss  MacMurchy's  pen,  the  book  is 
well  written,  and  the  careful  analysis  of  an  actual  situation  will  commend 
it  to  thoughtful  readers.  She  has  written  a  timely  book  on  the  part  that  the 
Canadian  woman  should  play,  rather  than  actually  plays  in  nation-building. 

ANTHOLOGIES. 

1.  The    Book    of   Sorrow:  Andrew    Macphail.    Oxford:   Humphrey 
Milford,  $2.00. 

2.  Canadian  Poets:  J.  W.  Garvin.  Toronto:  McClellan,  Goodchild,  $2.00. 

1.  All  lovers  of  poetry  have  their  secret  anthologies,  in  which  (to  keep 
the  beautiful  Greek  image)  they  store  the  flowers  whose  beauty  they  hope 
will  not  fade  for  them.  The  publication  of  an  anthology  rouses  curiosity 
and  criticism,  for  we  can  compare  it  with  our  own,  and  enjoy  the  differences 
unless  indeed  they  exasperate  us  too  much  for  pleasure. 

Anthologies  are  of  many  kinds:  collections  of  the  presumably  best,  by 
a  kind  of  majority  vote;  collections  of  samples;  the  expression  of  a  series 
of  moods  or  a  line  of  thought;  the  revelation  of  an  individual  taste.  They 
are  sometimes  built  into  a  scheme,  as  is  the  Poet  Laureate's  Spirit  of  Man. 
Dr.  Macphail's  is  a  notable  example  in  this  kind.  Each  has  a  gravity 
which  goes  far  to  disarm  criticism.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Book  of 
Sorrow,  for  it  reveals  the  long  consolations  of  a  devout  lover,  who  has 
collected  and  fitted  together  with  affectionate  patience  many  things 
lovely  and  not  a  few  rare.  Inevitable  differences  of  taste  we  can  cover  by 
a  mental  reservation  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Preface.  "  This  Book  of 
Verse  contains  all  that  has  been  said,  all,  indeed  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
theme  of  Sorrow."  We  will  follow  Charles  Lamb's  example  and  "  deny 
it  at  a  venture."  This  is  no  doubt  what  Dr.  Macphail  expects  and  is 
fully  prepared  to  meet.  But  what  really  matters  at  the  moment  is  not 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sophisticated  taste  of  critics.  The  book  is  published 
as  a  contribution  to  the  comfort  of  a  bereaved  generation,  to  whom  it 
offers  the  varied  ministrations  of  the  most  sensitive  and  most  sympathetic 
of  the  arts. 

2.  Mr.  Garvin's  is  a  collection  of  samples  of  the  poetry  of  Canada 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  has  chosen  360  pages  of  the  verse  of  fifty 
authors — enough  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  variety  and  quality  of 
Canadian  poetry.  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  half  the  field  covered  by  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Campbell  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse.  But  Mr. 
Garvin  does  not  attempt  the  same  historical  completeness;  he  aims  to 
illustrate  more  fully  the  poetic  movement  of  the  present.  It  is  indeed  in 
the  work  of  living  poets,  especially  the  less  well  known,  that  the  specific 
value  of  this  anthology  lies,  while  there  is  enough  of  established  reputation 
to  enable  comparison. 
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There  are  excellent  portraits,  full  biographical  details,  and  critical 
introductions.  These  introductions  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
book;  they  are  of  very  various  value  as  well  as  origin,  and  in  any  case  they 
come  between  the  poet  and  his  reader  with  too  little  warrant  for  the 
intervention.  If  the  poems  were  worked  into  a  consistent  body  of  criticism 
(as  in  William  Archer's  beautiful  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation)  it  would 
be  very  different.  As  a  matter  of  serious  book-making  we  should  like  to 
see  the  essential  dates  and  facts  briefly  recorded  under  the  portraits,  the 
critiques  omitted,  and  the  friendly  expansiveness  of  the  biographies 
reduced  into  an  appendix.  They  are  less  in  place  in  this  book  than  they 
were  in  the  serial  form  in  which  most  of  them  first  appeared.  We  hope 
the  regrettable  difficulty  over  the  copyright  of  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts  and  his  sister  will  be  overcome,  and  that  a  second  edition  will 
soon  give  the  opportunity  for  the  inclusion  of  more  of  their  verse,  as  well 
as  for  songs  of  new  singers,  for  which  Mr.  Garvin's  enthusiasm  is  evidence 
that  he  is  listening.  Meanwhile  this  handsome  volume  will  certainly, 
as  its  publishers  believe,  "  increase  the  pride  of  Canadians  in  their  native 
talent,"  and  so  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  literature. 
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ENGLISH-  Events  move  forward  so  rapidly  on  the  great 
SPEAKING  world-stage  of  the  war  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
SOLIDARITY  abreast  of  them  except  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Just  as  our  last  number  was  issuing  from  the 
press,  formal  notice  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  had  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  A  good  deal  may  now  be  forgiven  to  Mr. 
Wilson — including  the  historic  phrase  "  peace  without  vic- 
tory," over  which  so  much  ingenuity  was  wasted  in  the  effort 
to  explain  that  the  President  had  not  meant  what  he  actually 
said.  To  us  it  seems  that  a  great  reflection  on  his  powers  of 
lucid  utterance  was  implied  in  the  fact  that  so  diverse  views 
of  what  he  did  mean  were  put  forward  in  the  leading  articles 
of  the  New  York  press  and  elsewhere.  But  all  that  is  over 
now,  and  we  have  never  forgotten  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  resolute  attitude 
has  been  acclaimed  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  United  States  is  at  least 
potentially  one  of  our  allies.  Whatever  may  be  meant  by 
" armed  neutrality,"  and  however  long  the  interval  may  be 
that  separates  it  from  actual  war,  it  is  plain  and  obvious  that 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
Germany.  There  is  no  more  need  for  her  to  bolster  up  the 
cause  that  has  meant  for  us  from  the  outset  selfish  aggression, 
conscienceless  wrong-doing,  and  brazen  lying.  The  German 
Chancellor  told  the  Reichstag  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Wilson  had  acted  as  he  had  done :  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  incident  of  the  Sussex,  or  of  the 
undertaking  then  given  by  the  German  Government  to 
Washington.  Yet  all  the  time  the  Chancellor's  colleague, 
Herr  Zimmermann,  clearly  foreseeing  that  the  President  would 
not  be  able  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did,  had  been  directed 
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to  look  round  for  allies  to  Mexico  and  to — Japan!  Surely 
this  is  a  much  greater  offence  than  that  of  the  British  officer 
who  was  alleged  to  have  had  an  unofficial  conversation  some 
years  ago  at  Brussels  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  event 
of  a  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  break  with  Germany  because 
it  desires  to  side  with  Great  Britain.  The  motive  is  purely 
American.  But  none  the  less  Mr.  Wilson's  new  departure 
lends  the  best  support  it  has  yet  received  to  the  much  talked 
of  " League  to  Enforce  Peace/'  which  will  no  longer  be  only 
a  paper  proposition.  It  has  also  done  something  to  consoli- 
date the  interests  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  to 
hasten  the  day  when  a  mutual  understanding  between  Britain 
and  America  will  bring  with  it  an  effectual  guarantee  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  all  mankind. 

The  announcement  of  "  unrestricted  "  submarine 
SAVAGERY    war^are  as   from  1st  February  was  obviously  a 

counsel  of  despair.  If  Germany  could  have  got 
out  of  her  difficulties  in  any  other  way,  she  would  not  have 
dealt  such  a  staggering  blow  to  the  much-vaunted  policy 
of  the  " freedom  of  the  seas."  What  she  hoped  for  was  that 
she  might  be  able  to  maintain  the  military  position  she  had 
won  by  her  sudden  onset,  and  then  finish  the  war  by  a  few 
short  sharp  strokes  at  sea.  What  she  has  done  is  to  outrage 
once  again  the  conscience  of  humanity,  and  to  make  herself 
more  than  ever  the  outlaw  of  the  nations.  She  has  foully 
murdered  helpless  women  and  children  at  sea,  and  has  sought 
in  defiance  of  international  law  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
property  on  the  largest  possible  scale.  After  what  has  no 
doubt  been  a  long  period  of  secret  preparation,  during 
which  the  U-boats  had  to  be  built,  and  the  crews  trained, 
these  latest  German  atrocities  were  introduced  and  ushered 
in,  as  usual,  by  a  characteristically  German  lie.  It  was  offi- 
cially stated  in  Berlin  that  Britain  had  been  using  hospital 
ships  as  transports  for  troops.     The  inference  which  neutral 
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nations  were  expected  to  draw  was  that  when  a  German  sub- 
marine sank  a  British  hospital  ship,  the  latter  would  have 
deserved  her  fate!  Dr.  Dryander,  the  Court  preacher  at 
Berlin — who  would  long  ago  have  withstood  his  imperial 
master  to  his  face,  if  he  had  had  any  spark  about  him  of  the 
soul  of  a  John  Knox — exclaimed  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
birthday  sermon:  "God  cannot,  He  will  not  permit  the  Ger- 
man people  to  go  down."  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dis- 
tinctly of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  something  wrong 
with  the  providential  government  of  the  world  if  the  Germans 
wrere  allowed  to  remain  up !  They  have  taken  as  their  guiding 
principle  the  motto  that  whatever  advances  their  cause  is 
holy  and  right.  That  covers  on  this  continent  their  attempts 
at  arson  and  incendiarism,  the  bombing  of  merchant  shipping, 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  all  the  nefarious  schemings 
of  their  Boy-eds,  their  Von  Papens,  and  their  Bopps.  As 
regards  the  new  submarine  warfare,  they  are  behaving  like 
pirates  and  assassins;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  an  American 
journal,  in  recording  Mr.  Wilson's  decision  to  sever  relations, 
should  have  said  that  it  was  more  than  a  political  act:  it 
was  a  " stroke  of  spiritual  deliverance." 


prkomfrs  ^°w  ^a^  Ambassador  Gerard  has  left  Berlin, 
IN  our  hearts  are  stirred  with  anxiety  and  appre- 

GERMANY  hension  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  prisoners  in 
Germany,  civilians  as  well  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  don't 
want  to  be  "down-hearted"  in  this  or  any  other  matter 
connected  with  the  war.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  pose  as  prophets 
of  evil.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that,  with  such  a  people  as 
the  Germans  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  the  lot  of  our 
prisoners  is  not  likely  to  improve,  to  put  it  mildly.  Already 
a  number  of  British  civilians  released  from  internment 
at  Ruhleben  have  placed  on  record  their  conviction  that 
"unless  all  are  immediately  released  many  will  not  survive, 
and  the  reason  and  health  of  a  large  majority  of  the  remainder 
will  be  permanently  injured."  It  has  since  been  stated  that 
an  exchange  of  civilian  prisoners  over  forty-five  years  of  age 
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has  been  definitely  agreed  upon  by  both  Governments.  Even 
if  Germany  should  continue  to  insist  on  having  a  numerical 
advantage  in  the  exchange,  we  ought  to  agree :  one  English- 
man is  worth  three  or  four  Germans  in  such  a  deal,  and  the 
alternative  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Increasing  difficulties 
of  transportation  may  be  expected  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  supply  of  parcels  from  home,  and  when  the  Germans 
are  tightening  their  own  belts,  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  tell 
our  prisoners  to  do  likewise.  This  makes  it  the  more  incum- 
bent on  us  to  join  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  in  expressing  very  cordially  our  gratitude  for  all  that 
the  American  Ambassador  was  able  to  do  for  their  relief  so 
long  as  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Germany.  Without  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  Gerard  and  his  colleagues  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  things  might  have 
been  much  worse  even  than  they  have  been.  The  records  of 
Ruhleben  and  Wittenberg  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  the 
Germans  are  capable  of.  Some  of  the  horrors  that  developed 
in  these  camps  were  no  doubt  in  a  way  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  difficult  situation,  but  many  more  were  deliberately 
manufactured  by  heartless  gaolers  and  brutal  commandants. 
The  intervention  of  the  American  Ambassador  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  many  lives,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  saying  no 
more  than  the  bare  truth  when  he  gives  his  assurance  that 
"the  work  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  in  hostile  lands  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten  either  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
or  by  the  British  people." 

THE  NEW  Among  the  most  painful  manifestations  of 
GERMAN  the  distortion  of  the  German  spirit  and  the 
THEOLOGY  perVerted  mentality  of  the  people  is  their  atti- 
tude to  the  divine.  We  have  already  referred  to  their  habit 
of  judging  things  good  or  evil  according  as  they  seem  to 
them  to  advance  or  to  retard  German  interests  in  the  war. 
But  in  these  judgements  they  actually  seek  to  make  the  Deity 
a  partner.     In  plain  language,  the  modern  German  sets  out 
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to  make  God  in  his  own  image.  Unser  liebe  Gott  is  a  German 
God,  who  is  conceived  of  as  making  a  chosen  people  the  in- 
strument of  his  wrath  against  the  nations.  When  Germany 
deals  out  " punishment"  to  her  enemies,  she  is  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  Deity,  and  her  deeds  (even  when  to  others  they 
seem  to  be  savage  crimes)  are  holy  and  righteous  altogether. 
In  the  words  of  Pastor  Lehmann  "the  German  soul  is  the 
world's  soul,  and  God  and  Germany  belong  to  one  another." 
That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Germany  has  appropriated 
God,  and  no  other  nation  need  apply.  The  quotation  occurs 
in  a  little  volume  compiled  by  a  Danish  Professor  of  Theology 
(Dr.  Bang)  and  issued  under  the  title  "Hurrah  and  Hallelu- 
jah." It  was  recently  reviewed  in  the  Spectator,  which  sees 
in  it  "a  combined  national  and  religious  frenzy  passing  all 
bounds  of  sense  and  decency."  Another  of  the  gems  of  the 
collection  is  Pastor  Vorwerk's  amazing  invocation  of  God, 
whom  he  addresses  in  these  words :  ' '  Thou  who  art  enthroned 
on  high  above  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim,  yes  and 
above  the  Zeppelins!"  Only  a  German  could  have  said  that. 
Count  Zeppelin  died  the  other  day,  and  he  may  of  course 
have  been  changed  into  a  star;  but  we  should  prefer  to  believe 
otherwise.  Here  is  another  extract  from  one  of  Pastor 
Vorwerk's  prayers :  "  Lead  us  not  into  the  temptation  of  letting 
our  wrath  be  too  tame  in  carrying  out  Thy  divine  judgement." 
Perhaps  words  or  thoughts  like  these  may  have  been  in  the 
hearts  of  the  German  raiders  and  ravishers  at  Louvain  and 
Liege,  when  their  Emperor's  heart  "bled  with  pity"  for  the 
poor  inhabitants!  In  any  case  we  have  in  Dr.  Bang's  little 
book  a  collection  of  instances  of  the  most  blatant  national 
arrogance  and  egotism,  and  the  most  shocking  barbarism  and 
blasphemy  that  the  world  has  seen  since  history  began. 

W.  P. 

RUSSIAN  Even  in  this  time  of  wonders  the  Russian  Revo- 

REVOLU-  lution  stands  out  above  and  beyond   all  the 

TION  changes  which  have  as  yet  been  produced  by 

the  War.  After  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848, 
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it  took  about  a  month  for  the  spirit  of  revolution,  spreading 
from  Paris,  to  cause  other  great  commotions  among  the  popu- 
lations of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Whether  in  these 
days  a  like  impulse  will  go  forth  from  Petrograd  to  assail  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs,  it  is  too  early  to  determine, 
but  failing  a  complete  collapse  of  divine  right  in  the  states  of 
Central  Europe,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  marvel  than 
that  afforded  by  the  events  which  have  just  taken  place  in 
Russia.  Not  that  the  victory  of  the  Duma  is  wholly  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  Russian  affairs 
since  the  days  when  Mackensen  launched  his  famous  drive 
against  the  line  of  the  Donajetz.  The  reverses  of  1915  and 
the  German  invasion  of  Russian  territory  stirred  to  its  depths 
a  mighty  nation  which  before  had  been  wavering.  Un- 
doubtedly the  domestic  troubles  that  began  with  the  Japanese 
War  produced  a  profound  effect.  They  at  least  sufficed  to 
bring  the  Duma  into  existence  and  to  render  the  cry  of  protest 
more  articulate  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  But  the  things 
which  happened  between  1904  and  1907  did  not  wholly 
convince  the  great  silent  masses  that  the  Tsardom  was  an 
obsolete  institution.  They  had  lived  so  long  under  its  shadow, 
and  it  was  so  hallowed  by  its  closeness  of  association  with  the 
Orthodox  Church,  that  to  abolish  or  to  transform  it  seemed  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  Although  the  events  of  1905  were  highly 
educational,  there  remained  a  strong  disposition  to  give  the 
Tsar  another  chance.  Was  he  not  the  Little  Father,  and 
ex  hypothesi  the  best  of  patriots  ?  But  since  1915  Nicholas  II 
has  been  suspect,  and  the  suspicions  of  his  people  came  to 
assume  a  much  more  dangerous  form  than  they  had  worn  in 
1905.  At  a  moment  when  the  soul  of  the  race  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  on  Russian  soil, 
the  Tsar's  own  loyalty  to  the  Russian  cause  seemed  more  than 
dubious.  In  short,  Nicholas  II  was  believed  by  Duma,  Army, 
and  People  to  care  more  for  autocratic  power  and  for  the 
interests  of  his  dynasty  than  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Russia. 
No  longer  was  it  a  question  of  political  theory  or  even  of 
agrarian  demands.     The  Tsar  fell  because  those  who  had  been 
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prodigal  of  sacrifice  came  to  look  upon  their  sovereign  as  little 
better  than  a  traitor.  Thus  it  required  two  crises  in  foreign 
affairs  to  give  the  Russian  people  a  due  sense  of  how  they  stood 
toward  their  own  central  institution  of  the  Tsardom — the 
Japanese  War,  which  afforded  a  revelation  of  venal  incapacity, 
and  the  Great  War,  which  produced  a  situation  more  fatal 
still,  since  for  above  a  year  the  Tsar's  actions  have  been  such 
as  to  make  his  subjects  think  him  guilty  of  bad  faith. 

MILIUKOV  By  reason  of  these  dramatic  and  epochal  events 
AND  in  Russia  we  would  call  special  attention  to  an 

STURMER      article    entitled    «The    Last   Warning"    which 

appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine.  As  the  reader 
will  quickly  note,  it  centres  in  Miliukov's  philippic  against 
Sturmer.  This  arraignment  of  the  Tsar's  Prime  Minister  is 
the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Duma, 
and  never  since  that  body  was  called  into  existence  has  it 
witnessed  a  scene  of  graver  import.  Manuilov,  Rasputin, 
Sturmer !  The  first  has  been  imprisoned,  and  the  corpse  of 
the  second  was  thrown  into  the  Neva,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  dog,  by  the  great  nobles  who  could  endure  his  presence  on 
earth  no  longer.  But  Sturmer,  though  overthrown  by  Miliu- 
kov's oratory,  remained  a  sinister  figure  at  the  Russian  Court 
until  the  recent  movement  which  submerged  his  master  no 
less  than  himself.  What  gave  the  "dark  powers"  their 
vitality  in  this  momentous  struggle  with  the  Duma  and  the 
army  was  the  allegiance  of  the  parties  which  are  typified  under 
the  names  of  Sturmer  and  Pitirim — Sturmer,  the  represent- 
ative of  Prussianism,  acting  by  devious  means  upon  the  Rus- 
sian press  and  high  finance;  Pitirim,  the  representative  of  a 
hierarchy  which  feared  the  influence  that  Western  thought, 
as  a  solvent,  might  have  upon  a  community  that  has  been 
taught  from  time  immemorial  to  associate  religion  with  the 
prerogatives  and  privileges  of  a  levitical  class.  The  death 
of  Rasputin  throws  light  upon  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
incredible  situations  which  has  come  to  the  surface  in  any 
country  during  the  past  generation.     But  however  lurid  the 
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exploits  of  this  Siberian  moujik,  they  were  merely  a  symptom 
of  the  general  condition  which  Miliukov  and  his  supporters 
have  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  army,  in  destroying. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  during  the  past  six  months  the 
leading  newspapers  of  England,  France  and  Italy  refrained 
from  speaking  their  minds  freely  about  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Russia.  Now,  however,  we  can  all  think  and  say  what  we 
like,  with  the  result  that  from  all  quarters  Miliukov  is  receiving 
plaudits  for  his  part  in  the  battle  which  he  waged  with  such 
persistence  and  straightforwardness.  Anxious  as  we  have  all 
been  to  maintain  a  firm  friendship  with  Russia,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  live  in  a  Western  atmosphere  not  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  men  who  have  emancipated  the  Tsardom 
from  the  reactionary  influences  that  even  a  month  ago  con- 
tinued to  infest  government  circles  at  Petrograd.  The  most 
encouraging  fact  in  Russian  politics  is  that  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  and  Congress  of  Nobles  have  aligned  themselves  with 
the  Duma  in  a  demand  for  whatever  may  be  needed  to  win 
victory  from  the  common  foe.  This  new  solidarity  gives  the 
onlooker  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  new  regime.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  just  happened,  Miliukov's  speech  of  Nov- 
ember 14  is  the  most  striking  parliamentary  utterance  which 
has  been  made  since  the  War  began.  Because  it  has  not 
before  been  accessible  to  Canadian  readers,  and  because  the 
whole  incident  is  so  significant,  the  Magazine  prints  a  transla- 
tion of  the  complete  text — save  for  those  excisions  which  were 
made  by  the  censor,  and  as  a  preface,  Mr.  Tartak,  the  trans- 
lator, has  also  furnished  valuable  explanatory  comments. 

THE  There  is   still   another   article  in   the   present 

OF  THE  number  to  which  special  attention  should  be 

DISABLED  called.  Entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Dis- 
SOLDIER  abled  Soldier/ '  it  discusses  in  general  terms  the 
principles  that  should  be  followed  by  Canada  in  caring  for 
those  members  of  her  armed  forces  who  have  become  disabled. 
Obviously  this  is  only  part  of  a  still  larger  problem  which 
centres  in  the  need  of  providing  for  the  return  of  all  soldiers 
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and  sailors  to  civilian  life  when  their  military  duties  are  over. 
However,  the  obligation  to  help  the  disabled  comes  first  in 
point  of  emergency. 

One  need  not  enumerate  the  palpable  and  cogent  reasons 
which  place  this  whole  subject  in  the  forefront  of  national 
interests  at  the  present  time.  How  to  deal  with  our  veterans 
in  a  manner  which  shall  be  at  once  generous,  just  and  reason- 
able is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  capacity  we  possess.  The 
theory  of  the  pension  must  not  be  taken  up  lightheartedly, 
but  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  and  the  regulations  estab- 
lished must  be  carried  out  in  complete  good  faith,  or  we  shall 
drift  inevitably  into  practices  which  awaken  our  keen  cri- 
ticism when  we  see  them  in  operation  elsewhere.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  one  man  applied  for  a  pension  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  his  substitute,  while 
another  supported  his  claim  by  stating  that  he  had  read  all 
the  war  articles  in  the  Century  Magazine.  Since  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  a  strong  effort  will  doubtless  be  made  at 
some  time  to  render  our  own  pension  act  a  kind  of  pork  barrel. 
And  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  practices  of  this 
kind  must  inevitably  tend  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
deserving  veteran  by  permitting  an  unjust  participation  by 
those  who  are  not  deserving.  Hence  from  the  standpoint 
alike  of  theory  as  crystallized  in  law,  and  of  administration, 
the  Pension  Question  is  one  of  the  largest  in  our  political 
foreground. 

Fortunately  the  world  has  advanced  a  great  deal  since 
1865  when  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  furnished  a 
classic  object  lesson  of  the  way  in  which  returned  soldiers 
should  not  be  treated.  Among  modern  improvements  none 
is  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  thorough  vocational  training 
which  modern  governments — or,  at  least,  the  more  intelligent 
among  them — are  providing  for  the  disabled  soldier.  No  one 
can  have  read  the  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  without 
encountering  descriptions  of  the  magnificent  work  which 
France,  particularly,  has  done  in  this  field.  The  shattered 
survivors  of  Nancy,  the  Marne,  the  Champagne  offensive, 
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and  the  Verdun  defense  are  being  trained  systematically 
with  a  view  to  insuring  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 
It  is  an  object  lesson  which  will  cause  Canadians  shame 
unless  we  take  similar  steps  to  render  our  own  heroes  some- 
thing more  than  the  recipients  of  an  income — whether  that 
income  be  supplied  by  the  state  or  by  individuals. 

To  itemize  the  many  and  multiform  considerations  which 
are  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  mere  note.  But  it  is  hoped  that  these 
few  words  may  act  as  a  fingerpost,  directing  all  patriotic 
readers  to  the  article  on  this  subject  which  stands  among  the 
special  features  of  the  present  number. 

THE  LEAGUE  The  difficulties  that  confront  those  who  desire 
TO  ENFORCE  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  are  well  set  forth 

PFATF 

by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  party  whose  programme  is  thus  criti- 
cised contains  such  members  as  Root,  Taft,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  President  Lowell.  The  most  suggestive  illus- 
tration which  is  employed  by  Professor  Muir  is  that  of  the 
German  Confederation  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bismarckian  era.  The  corner-stone  of  this  league  was  that 
there  should  be  no  war  between  its  members — who,  moreover, 
"had  the  advantage  that  all  belonged  to  the  same  stock  and 
the  same  stage  of  political  and  economic  development,  and 
all  spoke  the  same  language."  Yet  despite  these  manifest 
advantages  the  German  Confederation  broke  down,  because 
Prussia  used  the  mutual  guarantee  of  peace  as  a  cloak  for  her 
aggressive  designs,  just  as  she  abused  the  guaranteed  neutrality 
of  Belgium  in  the  same  manner.  Bearing  these  experiences 
in  mind  Professor  Muir  makes  it  a  primary  and  fundamental 
condition  that  "there  must  be  no  single  Power,  or  group  of 
Powers,  dominated  by  a  single  will,  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
defy  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  therefore,  to  be  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  world-supremacy."  Nor  should  the  League 
include  any  state  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  fulfil  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  membership.     It  was  a  naive  announcement 
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which  the  German  Government  made  at  the  close  of  last 
year  when  stating  that  it  had  not  only  approved  the  idea  of 
an  organized  peace,  but  would  gladly  lead  a  movement  to 
bring  it  about.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Allies,  Professor 
Muir  is  only  stating  the  bare  and  simple  truth  when  he  says : 
11  If  the  League  of  Peace  is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  its  mem- 
bers, there  must  be  no  ground  for  fear  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  trap.  There  will  always  be  ground  for  such  fear  in  any 
league  to  which  Germany  is  admitted;  and  the  existence  of 
this  fear  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  League  at  the  outset. 
A  very  long  period  must  pass,  and  the  German  system  of 
government  and  of  diplomacy  and  espionage  must  be  radically 
altered  before  any  of  the  Powers  which  have  suffered  by  her 
treachery  dare  imperil  themselves  by  trusting  to  her  honour." 
The  element  of  mutual  confidence  being  essential,  Professor 
Muir  finds  the  most  promising  basis  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  in  a  continuance  of  the  association  which  to-day  links 
the  Allies  of  the  Entente.  It  already  includes  ten  states 
which  "have  held  together  as  no  alliance  has  ever  held  to- 
gether before  in  history,  which  will  have  learned  to  trust  and 
understand  one  another,  and  which  will  be  united  in  the 
resolve  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe.' ! 
The  ten  members  of  the  Entente  group  would  first  create 
machinery  for  preventing  the  outbreak  of  strife  among  them- 
selves. "Very  probably  this  will  take  the  form  (a)  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty,  whereby  they  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  settle  by  that  method  all  disputes  capable  of  being 
so  dealt  with;  (6)  of  an  undertaking  to  refer  non-arbitrable 
controversies  to  a  commission  of  enquiry,  and  to  await  its 
report  before  taking  overt  action;  and  (c)  by  a  pledge  to  com- 
bine against  any  of  their  number  who  fails  to  use  these 
methods."  Such  a  League  would  readily  admit  other  Powers 
if  each  on  its  record  seemed  worthy  of  trust  and  could  pledge 
the  future  action  of  its  government.  But  the  groundwork  of 
the  association  would  be  formed  by  the  continued  co-opera- 
tion of  the  ten  states  which  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
together  during  this  war. 
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Professor  Muir's  article  is  only  one  of  the  excellent 
studies  which  are  being  contributed  in  great  number  to  the 
New  Europe.  As  a  practical  suggestion  it  will  find  welcome 
with  those  who  feel  cloyed  by  loose  pacifist  talk  regarding 
" The  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World;" — 
from  the  use  of  which,  however,  we  must  expressly  absolve 
such  advocates  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  as  Root, 
Taft,  Pollock  and  Lowell. 

In  the  time  of  Metternich  and  Mazzini  the 
ATROCITIES  word  " atrocity"  had  not  lost  all  its  meaning. 

To-day  our  senses  are  so  deadened  by  what  the 
Turks  and  Prussians  have  been  doing  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  awaken  any  interest  in  the  misdeeds  of  the  Hapsburgs  and 
Magyars.  As  for  one  part  of  this  record,  there  are  numerous 
photographs  which  disclose  the  discoveries  made  after  Potiorek 
had  been  chased  out  of  Servia  in  1914.  For  the  rest,  the  evi- 
dence of  terrorism  throughout  the  Dual  Monarchy  keeps 
accumulating  until  now  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
everyone  who  has  followed  the  figures  must  feel  that  Austria 
is  weighed  down  by  enough  crimes  and  curses  to  damn  her 
forever.  As  far  back  as  January,  1916,  the  Neues  Wiener 
Tagblatt  gave  figures  which  show  what  has  happened  to 
civilians  in  the  Hapsburg  lands  who  either  have  raised  their 
voices  against  the  oppressor  or  have  fallen  under  suspicion. 
Even  fifteen  months  ago,  and  on  the  testimony  of  a  paper 
which  would  naturally  tend  to  minimize  the  figures,  the 
statistics  of  executions  for  high  treason  run  as  follows: — In 
the  Trentino,  330;  Trieste,  290;  Fiume,  60;  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia,  208;  Bosnia,  800;  Bohemia,  720;  Moravia,  245; 
Galicia,  480;  the  Bukovina,  330— a  total  of  3,463.  What 
kind  of  evidence  was  produced  may  be  inferred  from  the 
forgeries  which  were  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  the  Fried- 
jung  Trial,  and  those  which  were  employed  to  secure  a  death 
sentence  from  the  Court  Martial  that  tried  Karel  Kramarzh. 
These  statistics  and  these  methods  are  given  special  interest 
by  certain  passages  in  the  recent  communications  of  President 
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Wilson  to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people.  The  famous 
phrase  of  " peace  without  victory"  is  accompanied  by  excel- 
lent doctrine  regarding  the  consent  of  the  government  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  just  government  in  the  time  to 
come.  And,  lastly,  the  Inaugural  Address  contains  this 
proposition  as  the  climax  in  a  catena  of  seven  fundamental 
principles:  "The  community  of  interest  and  of  power  upon 
which  peace  must  henceforth  depend  imposes  upon  each 
nation  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  influences  proceeding 
from  its  citizens  meant  to  encourage  or  assist  revolution  in 
other  states  should  be  sternly  and  effectually  suppressed  and 
prevented."  In  their  bearing  upon  the  Dual  Monarchy 
these  statements  come  very  close  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
"Peace  without  victory"  implies  the  status  quo  in  respect  to 
territory,  but  the  perpetuation  of  existing  conditions  in 
Austria  means  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  principle  that  a 
government  can  only  exist  legitimately  with  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Finally,  if  political  sympathizers  in  other 
lands  are  to  be  prevented  from  helping  the  oppressed  minority, 
how  are  the  Jugoslavs,  the  Czechs  and  the  Roumanians  of 
Transylvania  to  gain  their  freedom — a  freedom  which  is 
their  due  if  the  national  principle  means  anything?  For- 
tunately we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  plight  of  being  con- 
fronted with  a  "peace  without  victory." 

c.  w.  c. 
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Tf  VEN  in  these  times,  it  seems,  some  very  clever  and  amiable 
people,  like  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  his  "cards,"  can 
make  a  shift  to  get  on  quite  creditably  and  to  fulfil  by  no 
means  negligible  functions  in  the  world,  without  feeling  any 
need  of  support  from  the  old-fashioned  thought  of  God. 
Cardinal  Mercier,  however,  could  not  dispense  with  it.  Nor 
could  the  hundreds  of  simple  cures  in  France  and  Belgium 
who  remained,  often  to  die,  at  their  posts  when  all  other 
officials  fled  before  that  fiery  inundation  of  the  Blonde  Beast 
which  has  at  least  quite  rehabilitated  the  Devil.  Surely  some 
immense  Reality  was  grasped  by  the  belief  that  could  outface 
that  other  frightfully  indubitable  reality;  a  truth  so  incom- 
mensurable with  any  flaws  in  the  forms  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  the  sharp  eye  which  sees  no  more  in  it  than  the  flaws,  has 
simply  proved  itself  equal  to  the  fe,at  of  detecting  the  spots 
and  missing  the  sun.  These  men  believed  in  "  a  refuge  and  a 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble."  It  did 
not  fail  them.  They  believed  in  an  Infinite  unseen  Some- 
thing which  on  the  one  hand  made  an  infinite  demand,  asking 
from  them  no  less  than  everything,  which  on  the  other  hand 
could  fill  their  little  minds  and  bodies  with  might  to  meet  its 
own  exorbitance,  and  give  everything.  And  they  made  good 
these  large  assertions  of  their  faith  by  ocular  demonstration. 
In  the  effort  which  is  forced  on  us;  I  think,  to  reach  a  truer 
expression  in  words  and  forms  of  worship  than  they  did  of  the 
truth  by  which  they  lived  and  died,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
drop  nothing  of  the  effective  energy  for  deeds  supplied  to  them 
by  their  antique  symbols.  Clearness  in  this  particular  region 
of  inquiry  may  easily  prove  shallowness  and  be  dearly  bought 
by  loss  of  power.  The  fullest  truth  here  is  what  best  stands 
strain;  that  is  to  say,  not  logical  concinnity,  gained  perhaps 
by  eliminating  the  "baby  with  the  bath-water,"  but  a  true 
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man,  and  that  way  of  putting  the  truth  and  bringing  it  to 
bear  which  tends  most  to  produce  him. 

The  thought  that  helps  Cardinal  Mercier  and  others  so 
much  at  present  is  a  very  old  story.  "  All  men,"  says  Homer, 
"  have  need  of  the  Gods ; "  and  since  his  time  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  poet  that  counts  who  does  not  re-echo  that  saying. 
The  philosophers,  too,  including  even  such  a  comparatively 
bloodless  one  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  come  round  in  one  form 
or  another  with  practically  one  voice  to  something  very  much 
like  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  hard  for  them  from  their 
point  of  view  to  escape  the  idea  of  a  Universe.  Such  shrill 
voices  of  negation  as  there  are  sound  in  comparison  like  the 
screams  of  sea-mews  over  the  deep  murmur  of  that  ocean, 
moving  for  ever  to  the  pull  of  the  skyey  forces,  which  the  heart 
of  man  is.  All  great  literature  or  Scripture,  as  it  may  well  be 
called,  the  imperishable  record  of  the  deepest  experience  of 
our  race,  of  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  I  believe,  only 
one  chapter  though  the  central  one,  is  in  its  essence  a  musical 
echo  of  the  never-ending  dialogue  through  all  the  gamut  of 
its  myriad  moods,  a  passionate  drama,  of  the  ceaseless  wrestle 
with  God. 

Now,  in  the  reflection  of  these  records,  we  find  that, 
roughly  speaking,  this  great  idea  may  be  said  to  have  impressed 
itself  on  men's  minds  in  two  aspects.  There  is  the  Power 
which  works  in  Nature  making  it  a  living  whole  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  unrelated  single  things,  and  the  Power,  no  doubt 
one  and  continuous  with  that,  which  breaks  out  however  into 
quite  af  novel  and  surprising  wealth  of  manifestations  in  the 
life  of  man.  The  various  little  books  of  the  New  Testament 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Bible  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  latter  aspect.  There  is  not  much  trace  there  of  the  in- 
stinct for  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  the  Conservation  of 
Energy,  and  that  inexorable  "geometrizing"  of  God  which 
was  so  much  borne  in  upon  Kepler,  and  is  such  an  entirely 
indispensable  element  in  any  Theology  for  us.  Jesus  indeed, 
standing  quite  alone  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  shows  a 
strong  sense  of  the  undeviating  natural  order.     For  Him  the 
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sun  and  rain  and  falling  towers  make  no  distinctions  whatever 
between  the  just  and  the  unjust.  And  He  has  some  of  the 
deepest  and  sweetest  things  to  say  that  have  ever  been  said 
of  the  encompassing  life  that  is  all  around  us  in  the  grass  and 
crops  and  flowers  and  trees  and  birds.  Wordsworth  himself  did 
little  more  than  expand  such  words  as  Virgil  preluded  them.  And 
even  Paul,  whose  eyes  were  always  in  his  book,  who  could 
scarcely  be  drawn  away  from  it  to  look  at  anything  less 
exciting  than  a  foot-race  or  a  boxing-match,1  and  who  was 
inclined  to  think  in  spite  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  that  God  cared2 
as  little  for  oxen  as  he  did,  was  sure  nevertheless  that  the 
invisible  nature  of  the  creator  could  be  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye  in  his  visible  works.3  But  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  may  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  surprisingly  little 
interest  is  shown  in  the  world  as  it  is  given  us  and  as  it  meets 
our  eyes.  The  attitude  to  that  fair  world  is  for  the  most  part 
rather  repellently  indifferent  and  even  hostile.  To  these 
writers,  God  may  be  visible  there,  but  the  Devil  is  much 
more  visible.  They  would  make  tabula  rasa  both  of  him  and  of 
the  earth  incurably  poisoned  by  his  venom,  as  they  suppose, 
even  to  its  innermost  fibre.  It  is  not  the  God  that  works  in 
Nature,  but  the  God  who  works  in  man,  that  fixes  their  gaze. 
Amid  much  in  their  way  of  thinking  which  belongs  to  a  world 
as  dead  for  us  as  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  much 
that  sounds  so  thin  and  ghostly  in  our  ears,  so  remote  and 
indeed  so  unintelligible,  we  can  still  feel  and  catch  for  ourselves 
the  mighty  pulse  of  their  living  belief  in  this  God  who  reveals 
himself  in  the  life  of  man.  And  what  is  really  distinctive  and 
peculiar,  what  is  really  Christian  in  their  message  is  after  all 
quite  simple.  Strip  it  of  the  strange  and  essentially  alien 
survivals  in  which  it  is  often  wrapped  up — the  antique  "Meso- 
potamian"  shreds  and  patches  gathered  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  from  Jewish  Apocalypse,  itself  the  motliest 
syncretism,  Mystery-Cults,  and  Grseco-Oriental  Theosophy — 
and  you  will  find  a  very  plain  and  accessible  view  of  the  God 
that  works  in  man,  the  "praesens  Deus"  at  all  times  veri- 

1 1  Cor.,  9,  26-27.     2 1  Cor.,  9,  9-10.     3 Romans,  1,  20. 
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fiable,  and  that  once  more  in  two  aspects,  the  God  whom 
we  are  to  bow  down  and  serve  and  the  God  whom  we  are  to 
bow  down  and  worship.  Neither  is  far  away  from  us.  The 
first  comes  before  our  eyes  in  all  who  need  our  help.  He  that 
receiveth  them  receiveth  Him.  Inasmuch  as  we  do,  or  do 
not,  unto  them,  we  do  or  fail  to  do  to  Him.  Their  claim  upon 
us  is  a  Divine  claim,  a  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  for  our 
own  innermost  being,  and  the  whole  Divine  claim  is  upon  us 
exhaustively  represented  by  them.  We  pay  Heaven  wholly 
if  we  pay  them,  and  if  we  do  not  pay  Heaven  in  them,  we  do 
not  pay  Heaven  at  all.  On  this  side  of  our  activity,  God  is  to 
be  got  at  only  through  His  needy  children.  Then  there  is 
the  God  whom  we  are  to  bow  down  and  worship  and  in  wor- 
shipping to  assimilate  and  incarnate  and  bring  to  bear  as  a 
refashioning  force  upon  the  world.  This  God,  too,  like  the 
other  who  lay  at  our  gates  in  the  rags  and  sores  of  Lazarus, 
makes  himself  plainly  visible  and  stands  "  placarded  up 
before  us,"  to  use  a  vivid  phrase  of  Paul's, — He  too  in  a  form 
of  the  most  abhorrent  concreteness,  on  the  Cross,  that  is  to 
say,  the  very  rubbish-heap  of  uttermost  humiliation  and 
defeat. 

This  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  essence  of  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  God.  On  the  one  hand  the  God  we  can 
help,  on  the  other  the  God  that  can  help  us.  Both  take  visible 
shape  and  become  realities  and  not  mere  figments  and  phan- 
toms to  us  only  in  men  our  brothers.  Not  to  find  Him  in  them 
is  not  to  find  Him  at  all.  It  is  to  wither  in  the  prison  of  the 
outer  darkness.  The  only  God  whom  we  can  help  is  our  little 
brother  with  his  needs,  and  the  only  God  who  can  help  us  is 
our  elder  Brother  with  His  Cross.  And  He  does  not  really  help 
us,  He  does  not  deliver  us  from  bondage  and  bestow  on  us  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  God,  which  is  the  Universe,  and  make 
us  absolutely  at  home  in  it,  unless  He  brings  us  to  the  Father 
who  at  once  required  of  Him  that  supreme  obedience  and 
gave  Him  the  victorious  power  to  render  it;  unless  He  draws 
us  up  to  His  side  to  share  that  Cross  with  Him  and  so  become 
elder  brothers  in  our  turn  and  sons  of  God  that  give  and  do 
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not  merely  take.  Worship  of  the  Christ  which  re-embodies 
Him,  that  faith  in  the  Christ  who  died  which  brings  Him  to 
life  anew  and  forever  in  the  believers  who  are  redeemed  by 
his  Cross  and  repeat  it — surely  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

Surely,  too,  it  is  the  plainest  possible  statement  of  the 
divine  and  ultimate  facts  inexorable  and  beautiful  of  the 
earth  we  live  in.  The  beauty  is  not  indeed  the  sweetness  of 
an  idyll,  though  it  enfolds  that  too,  and  its  bare  precipitous 
grandeur  is  the  only  possible  sheltering  frame- work  for  it. 
It  is  the  stern  beauty,  the  liberating  pity  and  terror  of  a 
mighty  tragedy.  The  Cross  is  indeed  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the 
one  foundation  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  of  life 
itself  indeed,  which  can  only  be  born  out  of  that  shadow  of 
the  cross  from  which  every  mother  brings  her  child  into  the 
light.  All  the  great  spiritual  goods  that  have  come  down 
to  us  were  paid  for  to  the  uttermost  farthing  by  myriads  of 
nameless  Gethsemanes,  by  sanguine  sweat,  by  tears  and 
labour  and  sufferings.  They  have  all  flowed  from  "the 
fountain  filled  with  blood  drawn  from  Immanuel's1  veins.' ' 
Where  would  the  world  have  been  if  men,  our  elder  brothers, 
had  given  in  to  the  devil  and  feared  to  die!  The  eternal 
reappearance  of  the  Cross,  its  ceaseless  re-enactment  in  human 
history  is  the  one  proof  of  man's  inalienable  birthright  of 
inward  freedom,  and  as  we  can  see  very  plainly  just  now  the 
only  guarantee  of  outward  liberty. 

There  are  of  course  in  the  New  Testament,  ab>ove  all 
in  Paul — with  his  high  Rabbinical  Christology — who  has 
stamped  his  mark  on  almost  every  page  of  it,  many  unthawed 
remnants  of  antique  Dualism  which  always  mean  self- 
contradiction.  No  one  will  be  surprised  at  that  who  knows 
anything  of  the  complexity  and  slow  growth  of  human  thought, 
especially  in  its  higher  reaches;  of  how  the  new  grows  up 
under  the  sheath  of  the  old  like  the  young  beech  leaves  under 
the  brown  withered  ones  of  last  year,  which  do  not  drop  off 
till  the  fullgrown  violence  of  life  ends  by  pushing  them  off. 

xThe  word  means  "  the  God  that  is  with  us." 
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But  the  main  substance  and  heart  of  the  New  Testament  is 
that  most  perennial  and  uncompromising  Immanence,  the 
Cross.  And,  next  to  his  Master,  Paul  is  its  great  interpreter. 
He  helped  himself  across  the  chasm,  it  is  true,  with  crutches 
cut  on  the  side  he  started  from.  They  have  become  a  hin- 
drance, and  thanks  to  the  very  man  who  could  not  do  without 
their  help  we  do  not  need  them  any  more.  If  we  have  any 
ear  at  all  for  such  things — such,  for  instance,  as  might  be 
cultivated  by  reading  Dante  with  intelligence — we  can  over- 
hear the  spirit  that  speaks  under  his  words  speaking  some 
such  words  as  should  have  a  full  clear  meaning  for  ourselves. 
And  then  the  Cross  would  stand  out  for  us  in  its  naked  power 
and  beauty.  We  should  see  there  the  end  of  all  Dualism. 
Not  merely  of  the  Law,  that  single  form  of  it  which  was 
eliminated  for  Paul ! — a  good  day's  work  indeed  for  any  son 
of  man  to  shed  that  much  — but  also  of  the  pseudo-speculative 
Rabbinical  Apocalyptic  of  which  he  did  not  get  rid.  We 
should  see  in  it  the  squarest  acceptance  of  our  seemingly  so 
hard  world  with  all  its  iron  laws  and  limits  just  as  it  is,  the 
boldest  annexation  for  God  and  man  of  the  undiluted  reality, 
at  its  very  worst,  that  has  ever  been  achieved.  This  is  the 
faith  that  needs  no  fairy  tales,  that  owns  all  things  as  they 
are,  can  face  all  facts  and  feed  on  death.  The  world  was 
never  more  in  need  of  it  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  Cross  has  become  to  us  such  a  noble  and  dignified 
symbol  that  the  stupendous  paradox  involved  in  it  escapes 
us.  Think  what  it  meant  for  a  Jewish  Doctor  of  Divinity 
like  Paul  who  knew  all  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  commands 
and  prohibitions  of  the  Pentateuch  by  heart,  as  well  as  the 
countless  codicils  of  the  Scribes  thereto,  and  practised  them, 
who  was  deeply  versed  besides  in  all  the  Christological  lore 
of  the  Rabbis  and  all  the  exegetical  refinements  by  which  the 
Alexandrian  Allegorists  could  make  any  text  prove  anything 
required,  to  tell  those  speculative  Corinthian  Greek  logic- 
choppers  that  he  desired  "to  know  but  one  thing  among 
them,  Christ  and  Him  crucified. "  Who  was  this  Christ  of 
his?     All  he  could  pretend  that  anybody  had  ever  seen  of 
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Him  while  he  lived  in  this  world  was  in  the  shape  of  a  certain 
Galilean  peasant  called  by  the  very  common  name  of  Jesus 
or  Joshua,  a  man  quite  destitute  of  book-learning,  who  could 
not  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  on  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  the  celebrated  authorities,  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  the  higher  Theology  or  Gnosis  and  indeed 
scornfully  contemptuous  of  it — above  all,  most  incredible 
and  shocking  of  all,  who  had  expiated  His  criminal  ignorance 
and  insurgency  by  ending  on  the  gibbet.  That  was  all  that 
Paul  himself  had  once  seen  in  Him.  And  now  he  calls  upon 
these  cultured  people  to  behold  in  that  gallows-tree  with  the 
Man  who  hangs  there,  between  two  thieves,  the  one  thing 
worth  knowing,  the  one  thing  needful,  the  one  place  in  all 
the  Universe  where  God  is  to  be  found! 

What  did  he  see  in  it  that  made  him  fall  so  deep  in  love 
with  death  and  shame?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  certainly  not 
that  unhappy  travesty  of  his  doctrine  which  would  convert 
the  religion, of  Jesus,  the  religion  of  valour  and  manhood, 
Bushido  in  excelsis,  into  a  propaganda  of  intellectual  and 
moral  paralysis.  He  certainly  did  not  see  in  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  a  cheap  way  of  escaping  well-deserved  punishment, 
a  sponge  dipped  in  opiates  for  sleek  pacifists,  a  labour-saving 
device,  a  sleeping-car  ticket  to  Heaven  for  those  who  by  an 
act  of  so-called  faith  could  simply  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  it  would  act  like  an  open  sesame  at  the  gate  there  for 
them.  His  view  was  that  it  could  not  possibly  do  any  good 
whatever  to  anybody  who  did  not  accept  it  in  the  sense  of 
actively  sharing  and  repeating  it.  He  saw  in  it  the  way  of 
peace  and  liberation  for  the  individual  soul.  Not  by  the 
works  of  the  Law  can  a  man  be  saved,  not  by  punctual  ser- 
vility in  the  performance  of  an  endless  list  of  outward  pre- 
scriptions which  must  always  remain  external  to  him,  but  by 
a  comprehensive  c  nge  of  his  whole  inward  attitude,  by  the 
assimilation  of  th  Cross,  the  grasp  in  a  single  total  act  of 
self-surrender  of  a  quickening  spirit  which  is  not  a  mere  dead 
categorical  imperative  but  a  source  of  living  spontaneous  will 
and  power.      He  saw,  too,  in  that  single  historical  event  and, 
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by  a  turn  of  thought  very  characteristic  of  him,  generalized 
it  as  the  divine  symbol  of  a  great  permanent  principle,  the 
payment  of  the  price  of  sin.  The  ignorance,  indolence, 
selfishness  and  wickedness  of  men,  as  we  may  perhaps  put  it 
in  our  language,  accumulates  little  by  little,  and  runs  up  to 
a  huge  account  at  last.  The  law  is  quite  mathematically 
inexorable  that  every  uttermost  farthing  should  be  paid. 
On  whom  does  the  burden  fall?  Not  for  the  most  part  on 
those  whose  guilt  or  negligence  has  been  most  to  blame  for 
incurring  the  debt.  It  falls  on  the  Christ,  the  burden-bearer. 
On  Jesus  and  on  those  who  have  been  lifted  up  into  the 
fellowship  of  His  Cross.  Yes,  and  on  the  vast  inarticulate 
mass  of  suffering  and  yet  cheerful  humanity,  with  which 
Jesus  expressly  identified  Himself,  though  Paul  has  little  to 
say  of  that  Am-ha-arez,1  whose  smiling  and  tearful  toil  is 
forever  expiating  and  repairing  the  waste  and  havoc  wrought 
by  the  evil  will,  the  criminal  ignorance,  incompetence  and 
inertia  of  men.  These  are  the  Caryatides  who  support  the 
ponderous  framework  of  our  world — who  stand,  to  the  eye 
that  can  see  things  as  they  are, "  arrayed  in  white  robes,  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  They  follow 
where  the  Master  led  and  continue  His  saving  work.  They 
pay  up  and  make  good.  It  is  they  who  "fill  up  that  which 
is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ."  Thus  like  a  great 
gulf-stream  of 

moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 

the  tide  of  sacrifice  flows  through  the  world  to  redeem  and 
cleanse  and  sweeten  it  unceasingly.  This  redemptive  work 
is  not  a  single  act  in  time  and  place  but  a  never-ending  divine 
process  of  self-revelation  in  which  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
Universe  is  constantly  breaking  out  into  flower.  Calvary  is 
and  shall  remain  its  living  symbol,  the  great  unquenchably 
springing  fountain  of  its  healing  streams,  because  the  incom- 
parably purest  and  most  powerful  demonstration  of  it  in  the 

*"  The  earthy  people  of  the  earth,"  as  the  Pharisees  called  the  poor  canaille, 
thanks  to  whose  dirty  labours  they  kept  their  hands  so  clean. 
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extreme  and  all-inclusive  case,  the  fulness  of  that  Godhead 
bodily,  and  the  Name  by  which  He  must  ever  thenceforth 
be  known  among  the  men  that  count,  first  came  indubitably 
to  view  there.  But  as  all  the  New  Testament  writers  are 
constantly  telling  us — how  else  could  they  have  kept  their 
hold  upon  the  Old  Testament,  that  is  to  say,  upon  their 
quite  vital  continuity  with  the  past? — the  divine  principle 
so  fully  and  loudly  uttered  there  did  not  begin  its  manifestation 
with  the  earthly  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  nor  did  it  end  with 
that.  The  Christ  was  always  busy — not  in  Israel  alone,  in 
spite  of  that  powerful  fanatic,  St.  Augustine1 — and  is  still 
busy  everywhere.  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I 
work. "  "  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. ' ' 
It  is  our  life  to  know  Him — to  bow  down  and  worship  Him, 
and  the  great  event,  the  hour  of  birth,  for  each  of  us  is  still, 
as  it  was  for  Paul,  the  dawn  of  insight  in  whatever  form — and 
to  the  forms  there  is  simply  no  end — that  it  is  his  own  personal 
sin  or  selfishness  which  is  the  murderer  of  his  Master,  to  see 
in  that  sin  and  selfishness  of  his  own  not  something  for  which 
he  may  personally  suffer  here  or  hereafter,  but  something 
which  has  made  and  makes  his  Lord  and  Master  suffer,  has 
nailed  and  does  daily  nail  Christ  to  the  Cross.  Then  sin 
thaws  at  last  and  falls  away.  Then  in  one  great  gush  forgive- 
ness comes,  and  with  it  as  its  proof  the  power  to  forgive 
others  and  bear  their  burdens,  as  a  Christ  in  one's  own  degree 
and  turn. 

But  this  remedial  and  atoning  aspect  of  the  Cross — 
"without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission" — is 
only  one  of  its  facets.  There  is  another,  not  obscurely  indi- 
cated by  St.  Paul,  essentially  bound  up  and  indeed  identical 
with  that,  which  takes  us  out  into  an  even  larger  air.  The 
Cross  is  not  merely  the  vehicle  of  redemption;  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  an  unceasing  divine  energy  of  re-creation  which  is 
for  ever  fashioning  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth  before 
our  eyes.     It  is  too  much  forgotten  that  this  was  St.  Paul's 


1Who  said  that  "  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  were   splendid  vices!"     He  had 
evidently  never  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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supreme  interest  as  it  was  to  an  even  higher  degree  his  Master's 
— this  coming  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth.  The  natural 
desire  to  secure  for  himself  an  access  to  everlasting  felicity 
or  at  least  an  escape  from  eternal  damnation,  if  he  believed 
in  that,  which  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  was 
quite  a  secondary  matter  with  him  in  comparison.  He 
tells  us  once  with  perfect  sincerity  that  in  order  to  further  a 
higher  end  than  that  personal  one,  namely,  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  he  would  quite  cheerfully  accept  the  last  extremity 
of  evil  for  his  own  individual  fate.  "I  could  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh."  What  a  man  speaks  there!  As  in 
Jesus  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  protest  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  Christianity — grown  very  anaemic  in  many  of  its  modern 
forms— was  still  mighty  in  him.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  old  creation.  His  God  was  the  God  of  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  the  God  of  things  as  they  were.  He  was 
not  content  that  the  world  should  go  on  forever  just  as  he 
found  it.  For  one  thing,  he  had  a  true  instinct,  in  whatever 
strange  ways  he  might  have  expressed  it,  that  man  was  very 
far  indeed  from  having  reached  that  lordship  over  the  material 
universe  which  was  manifestly  his  birthright  and  destiny. 
And  again  he  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  himself  to  begin 
with  and  then  with  all  the  other  men  he  knew,  including 
both  Gamaliel  and  St.  Peter,  and  lastly  with  the  whole  present 
order  of  human  relationships  and  the  established  system  in 
Church  and  State.  It  "  grieved  him  much  to  think  what 
man  had  made  of  man."  He  could  not  endure  to  believe 
that  all  this  should  remain  unchanged,  that 

So  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fields  are  green, 

Evening  shall  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 

Week  follow  week  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to  sorrow. 

Or  rather,  he  could  well  have  put  up  with  the  sorrow.  He 
grew  to  be  quite  content  with  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh."  What 
he  could  not  stand  was  the  futility. 
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To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

That  was  what  he  could  not  stand.  Where  was  the  way  out? 
Not  for  him  or  for  us  within  the  entire  compass  of  the  physical 
universe.  There  was  and  is  nothing  new  doing  there.  The 
same  old  forces  had  been  jogging  along  for  untold  millions 
of  years  with  the  calmest  indifference  as  to  whether  men 
used  them  to  make  or  mar,  and  might  well  go  on  identically 
(though  it  is  true  Paul  did  not  know  that)  for  as  long  again 
and  longer  to  the  same  deadly  old  discordant  tune  as  ever. 
The  God  in  them,  if  that  was  all  there  was  of  Him,  could  not 
help.  But  the  God  that  had  burst  out  in  the  Cross  could — 
the  God  that  works  in  the  indomitable  protest  of  the  free-will 
of  His  own  Son,  whom  He  inspires  with  the  vision  of  the  best 
which  is  His  own  will  and  drives  to  stake  his  all  upon  it  and 
scorn  all  else,  and  build  the  bridge  over  the  great  gulf  thither 
out  of  his  own  dead  body,  flinging  his  life  in  the  face  of  the 
opposing  evil.  Here  was  a  God  at  last  who  could  do  things, 
a  living  God,  a  principle  of  movement  in  the  old  petrified 
tread-mill  of  mechanical  men  and  blind  mechanical  forces, 
a  God  who  could  make  all  things  new.  The  inner  world  of 
man's  heart  first,  by  turning  it  to  the  sun  of  Love.  And 
then  the  outer  world,  which  for  all  its  grim  appearances  is 
but  wax  to  man's  busy  brain  and  hands,  once  love  and  free- 
dom give  them  boldness  and  impulse  and  song  to  cheer  their 
work — that  too  changed  into  the  home,  nay  into  the  vesture 
or  even  the  shining  body  of  that  loving  heart,  and  all  its  iron 
forces  which  once  seemed  baffling  and  confining  limits  re- 
vealed at  last  for  what  they  had  always  in  their  inner  nature 
been,  love's  bag  of  tools  and  mill-dam.  This  really  Almighty 
God — almighty  not  because  He  could  make  two  and  two  into 
five  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  but  simply 
because  He  could  reveal  the  truth  to  the  simplest  men  and 
make  them  glad  to  die  for  it — this  irresistible  Power  of  love 
and  reason  made  perfect  in  the  visible  demonstration  of 
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uttermost  human  weakness,  this  Power  it  was  which  had 
flooded  the  life  of  that  unlettered  Galilean,  as  a  tiny  stream 
by  the  sea-shore  is  filled  to  majesty  by  the  tide  of  the  bound- 
less ocean,  and  made  his  place  of  torture  and  of  shame,  in  a 
vastly  wider  sense  than  Paul  ever  dared  to  dream,  the  centre 
of  the  world's  history,  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  divine 
life-giving,  creative  and  transforming  influences  since  that  day. 

This,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  was  in  its  real 
living  kernel,  Paul's  simple  Gospel  of  the  Cross.  There  is 
but  one  God  who  counts,  one  that  is  not  impotent  for  any 
practical  purposes  and  above  all  for  the  one  great  purpose 
that  makes  it  worth  any  serious  man's  while  to  live,  the  re- 
fashioning of  this  earth  of  ours,  namely,  into  a  place  fit  for 
self-respecting  freemen  and  sons  of  God  to  live  in,  and  that  is 
the  God  who  lives  and  moves  and  shows  that  He  is  alive,  a 
real  force  do\/n  here  in  the  death  and  Cross  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  life  of  those  who  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  die  and  that 
the  God  of  Jesus  is  not  dead,  by  carrying  on  that  Cross. 

Cannot  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  his  " cards"  see  that 
God  as  he  is  revealing  Himself  in  France  and  Flanders  to-day 
— "  according  to  the  mighty  working  of  that  Power  by  which 
he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself?"  Yes, 
they  do  see  Him.  The  debate  is  after  all  largely  only  one  of 
those  unhappy  wrangles  about  words  for  which  both  sides 
are  to  blame,  the  old  trouble  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  the 
raucous  gulf  between  Kikuyu-Canterbury,  with  its  rose-coloured 
windows  and  all  too  opulently  Latin  poetry  taken  too  stiffly, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devastating,  dry  light  of  the  Five 
Towns  on  the  other.  And  yet  both  the  Archdeacons  and 
the  Clay  hangers  do  see  Him.  They  were  never  more  on  the 
point  of  casting  their  several  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  and  bowing  down  together  with  one  voice  of  lowliest 
pride  and  worship  before  Him.  For  they  are  all  Englishmen 
after  all.  The  race  has  many  faults  and  has  cherished  many 
quaint  creeds.  But  it  has  always  been  comparatively  free, 
and  is  more  free  to-day  than  ever,  from  the  two  great  Atheisms 
— the  accursed  Atheism  of  deafness  to  God's  call  in  the  bitter 
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cry  of  the  little  ones,  the  weak  and  oppressed  trampled  on 
by  the  Great  Brute's  iron  hoof,  and  that  other  Atheism,  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  cannot  be  forgiven,  the 
dreadful  deadness  of  soul  that  cannot  do  homage  to  Heroic 
Love. 

John  Macnaughton 


THE  SUMMONS 

If  on  the  morrow  the  quick  summons  comes 

To  lay  down  life,  I  shall  go  willingly, 

Since  it  is  given  the  ultimate  to  see 

To  which  man  can  attain.     The  rolling  drums 

Of  God's  high  calling  did  not  beat  in  vain. 

Men  at  a  word  leaped  from  luxurious  rest 

To  strenuous  action — took  for  guerdon  pain, 

Hardness  and  wounds.     Death  met  the  splendid  quest 

Worthy  the  Sacred  Grail.     The  Highest  spoke — 

The  highest  in  man  answered.     Then  awoke 

The  inner  things  of  life.     War's  strange  dismay 

Dimmed  not  the  flame  that  made  a  holy  ground, 

As  if  the  spirit  pierced  the  crumbling  clay 

Hearing  the  Resurrection  trumpet  sound ! 

Minnie  Hallowell  Bowen 
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TllTE  believe  the  following  translation  of  the  remarkable 
*  *  speech  delivered  on  November  14th,  1916,  by  Professor 
P.  N.  Miliukov,  leader  of  the  Constitutional-Democrats  in 
the  Duma,  is  the  first  to  be  published  in  extenso  in  the  English 
language.1  This  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  as  the  speech 
has  already  created  a  great  deal  of  comment,  and  is  being 
constantly  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  European  and 
American  press.  The  speech  was  withheld  from  publication 
for  a  month  by  the  Russian  censor,  but  when  the  first  sum- 
maries of  it,  and  later  the  full  text,  were  allowed  to  be  made 
public  the  Russian  and  Allied  press  greeted  it  as  the  most 
authoritative  and  strongest  protest  of  the  country  against  the 
so-called  "dark  powers' '  and  their  alleged  pro-German  sym- 
pathies, led  by  Sturmer,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  the  ominous 
mystic  Rasputin.  The  consequent  resignation  of  Sturmer, 
which  current  opinion  ascribed  mainly  to  the  astounding  dis- 
closures made  in  Miliukov's  speech,  and  the  outburst  of  joy 
with  which  the  country  accepted  two  weeks  later  the  news  of 
Rasputin's  assassination,  accentuated  more  strongly  still  the 
timeliness  and  the  true  historic  importance  of  Miliukov's 
discourse. 

The  main  arguments  of  Miliukov's  speech  run  along  the 
following  lines.  The  country  and  the  bureaucracy  realize 
that  the  war  can  be  won  only  when  the  resources  of  the  whole 
country,  including  the  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
municipalities,  co-operative  societies  (large  and  small),  and 
all  social,  professional  and  public  organizations,  on  the  other, 
are  mobilized,  organized  and  united  for  the  war.  But  to  have 
the  people  organized  means  for  the  bureaucracy  the  prospect 

1  This  article  was  ready  for  the  press  when  news  came  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution. It  did  not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  change  anything,  although  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  "  impending  catastrophe,"  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
article,  proved  nearer  even  than  we  had  dared  to  hope. 
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of  facing  after  the  war  the  demand  for  freedom  and  constitu- 
tional reforms,  backed  by  the  power  of  an  organized  popula- 
tion of  180,000,000.  This  prospect  is  enough  to  curdle  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  many  a  bureaucrat.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  "dark  powers" — an  influential  section  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, headed  by  the  illiterate,  but  omnipotent  Rasputin,  and 
the  pillar  of  the  reactionaries,  Sturmer — were  lending  perhaps 
more  than  a  willing  ear  to  the  perfidious  whisperings  of  the 
foe  regarding  a  separate  peace. 

At  this  trying  moment  of  Russian  history,  Professor 
Miliukov's  voice  was  raised  in  bitter  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
country  and  in  solemn  warning  of  an  impending  catastrophe 
in  case  the  policy  of  the  "dark  powers"  be  carried  out.  And 
so  great  was  the  authority  of  the  man,  so  powerful  the  pat- 
riotic height  of  his  eloquence,  and  so  overwhelming  the 
evidence  in  the  case  brought  forth  by  him,  that  this  discourse 
produced  consequences  unique  in  Russian  history.  Stunner's 
resignation  and  the  assassination  of  Rasputin  by  a  group  of 
aristocrats — who  acted  perhaps  on  grounds  more  personal 
than  political — was  a  blow  from  which  the  "dark  powers" 
are  hardly  likely  to  recover,  although  the  struggle  between 
the  "dark  powers"  and  democratic  Russia  is  by  no  means  at 
an  end.  The  services  rendered  by  Miliukov  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  are  thus  invaluable,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  his  historic  address  one  of  the  widest  interest  for  the 
British  people.  Public  opinion  considered  Stunner's  resigna- 
tion as  caused  directly  by  Miliukov's  revelations,  and  it  was 
reported  later  that  a  conspiracy  against  Miliukov's  life  was 
organized  by  one  of  the  extreme  Right  organizations,  and  that 
Miliukov  found  refuge  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd. 

One  more  particular  reason  could  be  mentioned  why  this 
discourse  shoud  appeal  to  the  English  reader.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  interest  in  Russian  politics  is  wide  awake, 
and  the  want  of  authoritative  information  is  keenly  felt, 
Miliukov's  discourse  gives  a  comprehensive,  concise  and  clear 
survey  of  the  state  of  Russian  politics — interior  and  foreign — 
and  offers  to  a  non-Russian  an  indispensable  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  present  Russian  crisis. 
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Professor  Miliukov  was  born  near  Petrograd,  in  1859. 
He  studied  in  Moscow  and  became  a  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  there  in  1886.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
menced to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Russian  public  as  an 
essayist  of  vigour  and  talent,  and  as  an  historian  and  political 
economist  of  erudition.  The  general  liberality  of  his  views 
and  his  popularity  with  the  public  were  sufficient  for  the 
Government  to  force  him  to  resign  his  position  in  1895  and 
banish  him.  In  1897,  however,  he  was  offered  the  Chair  of 
History  in  the  University  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  Here  he  taught 
with  great  success  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Petrograd  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government.  But 
his  views  did  not  change  in  the  two  years  passed  in  exile. 
His  popularity  with  the  public  increased,  and  his  relations 
with  the  Government  again  became  strained. 

The  series  of  remarkable  books  published  by  him  up  to 
that  time,  amongst  which  are  his  comprehensive  "  Studies  in 
the  History  of  Russian  Culture/7  his  "Essays,"  and  his 
"Main  Currents  of  the  Russian  Historiography,"  took  a  pro- 
minent place  and  established  his  position  as  a  leading  his- 
torian and  political  writer.  In  1901-05  we  find  him  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  where  he  was  lecturing  on  Russian 
history  and  politics.  He  published  this  course  in  English, 
enlarged  and  revised  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled  "Russia 
and  Its  Crisis."  In  1905  he  returned  to  Russia,  only  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  time.  After  Russia  was 
promised  constitutional  reforms  in  1905,  Miliukov  was  one  of 
the  organizers,  and  ever  since  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Constitutional-Democratic  party  in  the  Duma  and  in  the 
country.  In  the  years  following  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Duma.  If  before  Miliukov  was  a  com- 
manding figure  in  Russian  politics,  the  war  made  his  promi- 
nence international. 

The  country  at  large,  except  perhaps  the  extreme  reac- 
tionaries, acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  the  entrance  of  Russia 
into  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Miliukov  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  he  was  voicing  the  opinion  of  the 
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country  when,  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  and  his 
political  friends  declared  that  "in  alliance  with  noble  France 
and  freedom-loving  England,  Russia  is  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  oppressed  nationalities."  He  certainly  meant 
that  the  alliance  with  two  of  the  foremost  democracies  of  the 
world  would  secure  the  benefits  of  democracy  for  Russia,  and 
the  country  shared  and  is  still  sharing  his  belief. 

E.  Tartar 

The  Speech  of  P.  N.  Miliukov,  Delivered  in  the  Duma 
on  November  14,  1916. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  ascend  to-day  this  tribune. 
You  will  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Duma 
met  over  a  year  ago  (July  19,  1915).  Our  minds  were  then 
filled  with  the  thought  of  our  reverses  in  the  field.  We 
found  the  cause  of  those  reverses  in  a  shortage  of  munitions, 
and  traced  that  shortage  to  the  acts  of  SukhomlinofT,1  the 
Minister  of  War.  You  will  remember  that  then  the  country, 
under  the  impression  of  a  terrible  and  manifest  danger,  de- 
manded a  unification  of  national  forces  and  the  creation  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  the  country  could  confide,  and  you  will 
remember  that  even  the  Minister  Goremykin  acknowledged 
from  this  tribune  that  "the  prosecution  of  the  war  means  an 
enormous,  extraordinary  demand  both  upon  the  spiritual  and 
material  forces  of  the  nation." 

You  will  also  remember  that  at  that  time  the  Government 
made  some  concessions.  Ministers  hated  by  the  country  were 
removed.  As  for  Sukhomlirioff,  whom  the  country  consider- 
ed to  be  a  traitor,  he  had  been  removed  before  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Duma.     (Voices  from  the  left:  "He  is  a  traitor !") 

1  Sukhomlinov,  Minister  of  War  in  August,  1914.  As  early  as  December  of 
that  year  the  Duma  called  his  attention  to  the  shortage  of  munition.  He  replied 
reassuringly  and  promised  prompt  action — but  did  nothing.  The  reverses  suffered 
by  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1915  were  caused  by  his  suspicious  inactivity.  Meanwhile, 
his  relative  and  protege,  Colonel  Myasoyedov,  of  the  General  Staff,  was  shown  to  be 
a  German  spy  and  hanged,  following  a  court  martial.  An  enquiry  was  then  demanded 
by  the  Duma  and  people  into  the  conduct  of  Sukhomlinov.  This  was  promised  and 
even  commenced,  but  later  the  matter  was  hushed  up  by  his  friends — Sturmer  and 
Rasputin. 
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And  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  the  session  of  July  22,  Polyvanoff  declared,  amidst 
universal  applause,  that  a  committee  of  investigation  had  been 
appointed,  and  that  the  trial  of  the  former  Minister  of  War 
was  about  to  commence.  Gentlemen,  this  universal  enthu- 
siasm was  not  in  vain.  Our  army  received  what  was  needed, 
and  the  country  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  war  with  the 
same  determination  as  upon  the  first. 

But  what  a  difference  now  after  twenty-seven  months  of 
war,  a  difference  which  I  notice  the  more  from  having  passed 
two  months  of  this  time  abroad.  We  are  confronted  now 
with  new  difficulties,  and  these  difficulties  are  no  less  compli- 
cated and  serious,  no  less  deep  than  those  which  we  faced  in 
the  spring  of  last  year.  At  that  time  the  Government  stood 
in  need  of  heroic  measures  to  combat  the  general  disorganiza- 
tion of  national  resources.  As  for  the  Duma,  it  stands  where 
it  did  before.  We  are  the  same  in  the  twenty-seventh  month 
of  the  war  as  we  were  in  the  tenth  and  in  the  first.  We  are 
still  striving  for  complete  victory;  as  ever,  we  are  ready  to 
make  all  necessary  sacrifices;  and,  as  ever,  we  wish  to  keep 
intact  the  unity  of  the  nation.  But  let  me  speak  plainly. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  situation.  We  have  lost  our  belief 
that  this  Government  can  lead  us  to  victory  (Voices: 
"True !")  because  all  efforts  to  amend  it,  all  efforts  to  improve 
it,  have  proved  useless. 

All  the  other  Allied  countries  have  called  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Government  the  very  best  men  from  all  parties.  They 
have  secured  for  the  heads  of  their  respective  governments 
the  full  national  confidence.  They  have  brought  together  all 
the  elements  of  organization  that  were  to  be  found  in  their 
countries — countries,  moreover,  which  are  better  organized 
than  ours.  What  has  our  Government  done?  This  is  a 
subject  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  in  our  declara- 
tion.1   Ever  since  there  has  been  in  the  Duma  a  majority 

1  In  1915,  the  majority  of  the  Duma  formed  a  Progressive  Block  and  issued 
a  declaration  stating  their  programme.  They  demanded  a  responsible  government, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Duma,  the  organization  of  the  country  for  the  war 
and  the  introduction  of  vital  reforms.     None  of  these  demands  was  granted. 
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such  as  did  not  exist  before — a  majority  willing  to  give  its 
confidence  to  a  cabinet  worthy  of  that  confidence — ever 
since  that  time,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  who 
possessed  our  confidence  to  any  degree  have  been  forced 
systematically  to  leave  the  cabinet;  and  if  before  our  Govern- 
ment had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  talents  required 
for  the  present  moment,  the  present  Government  has  sunk 
below  the  average  level  of  normal  times  (Voices  from  the 
left:  " True!  Right!")  and  the  gulf  between  us  and  this 
Government  has  become  wider  and  more  impassable  (Voices 
from  the  left:    "True!"). 

Gentlemen,  a  year  ago  the  conduct  of  SukhomlinofT  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  investigation.  But  then  these  odious 
ministers  had  been  removed  before  the  convocation  of  the 
session.  Now  their  number  is  increased  by  new  members. 
(Voices  from  the  left:  "True!"  Voices  from  the  right: 
"Protopopov!")1  As  things  were  before  we  appealed  not 
indeed  to  the  intelligence  or  to  the  tact  of  the  Government, 
but  to  their  patriotism  and  good  faith.  Can  we  do  that 
now  ?     (Voices  from  the  left:  "Certainly  not !") 

In  the  French  "Yellow  Book"  were  published  German 
documents  which  gave  instructions  as  to  means  of  disorganiz- 
ing the  countries  of  the  enemy,  of  creating  dissatisfaction  and 
disorder.  Gentlemen,  if  our  Government  had  deliberately 
put  before  themselves  the  same  aim,  or  if  the  Germans  had 
been  willing  to  expend  on  this  purpose  their  own  effort  by 
means  of  influence  or  bribe — they  could  have  done  nothing 
more  than  act  precisely  as  the  Russian  Government  has 
acted.     (Voices  from  the  left :  ' '  True ! ") 

Rodicheff:  "Sorry,  but  it  is  true!" 

Miliukov: — And  now,  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  conse- 
quences.    As  early  as  July  13,  1916,  I  warned  you  from  this 

1  Protopopov,  ex- Vice-President  of  the  Duma.  The  country  was  alarmed 
on  hearing  that  Protopopov,  when  returning  in  the  spring  of  1916  from  England  where 
he  had  been  with  a  delegation  of  the  Duma,  had  met  at  Stockholm  a  member  of  the 
German  Embassy  named  Warburg,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
separate  peace.  Upon  his  return  to  Russia,  Protopopov  was  universally  branded  as 
a  traitor.  A  few  weeks  later  the  nation  was  startled  by  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior.     This  was  considered  an  insult  to  the  Duma  and  the  Allies. 
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tribune  that  the  poisonous  seed  of  suspicion  was  already 
yielding  an  abundant  crop,  and  that  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other  were  creeping  dark  rumours  of  betrayal 
and  treason.  I  shall  quote  the  words  I  used  at  that  time.  I 
then  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  "that  these  rumours  mount  very 
high  and  spare  no  one." 

Alas,  Gentlemen,  this  warning,  like  the  rest,  was  not 
heeded.  As  a  result,  in  the  declaration  of  the  twenty-eight 
Presidents  of  Provincial  Assemblies  (Zemstvos)  who  met  in 
Moscow  on  October  22,  you  have  the  following  statement: 
"  Tormenting,  terrible  suspicions,  ominous  rumours  of  treason 
and  betrayal,  of  dark  powers  struggling  for  Germany  and 
paving  the  way  for  a  shameful  peace  by  destroying  the  unity 
of  the  nation  and  creating  discord  in  the  country — these 
rumours  have  now  become  a  firm  belief  that  the  enemy's 
hand  secretly  exercises  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  our 
public  affairs.  Hence  spring  reports  that  the  governing 
circles  believe  further  struggle  to  be  useless,  and  avow  the 
necessity  of  concluding  a  separate  peace." 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  perhaps  abnormal  sus- 
picion with  which  the  alarmed  feelings  of  the  average  citizen 
reacts  on  current  events.  But  how  can  one  deny  that  there 
are  grounds  for  such  suspicion  when  a  set  of  dark  individuals 
direct  for  their  personal  and  mean  interests  the  most  import- 
ant affairs  of  state  ?  (Applause  from  the  left — exclamations : 
"True!") 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  September 
16,  1916.  It  contains  an  article  under  the  heading — "  Manuil- 
off,  Rasputin,  Sturmer."  The  information  contained  in  this 
article  is  partly  antiquated  and  partly  wrong.  For  instance, 
the  German  author,  in  his  simplicity,  thinks  that  Sturmer  has 
arrested  Manasevich-Manuiloff,  his  private  secretary.  You 
all  know  this  was  not  so,  and  that  the  men  who  arrested 
Manasevich-Manuiloff,  without  having  asked  Sturmer  about 
it,  were  removed  for  that  from  the  cabinet.  No,  Gentlemen, 
Manasevich-Manuiloff  knows  too  much  to  be  arrested.  Stur- 
mer did  not  arrest  Manasevich — Sturmer  set  Manasevich  at 
liberty.     (Stormy  applause  from  the  left.     Voices:  "True!") 
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You  may  ask,  who  is  Manasevich-Manuiloff ,  and  why  is 
he  so  interesting  to  us  ?  I  will  tell  you,  Gentlemen !  Man- 
asevich-Manuiloff is  a  former  official  of  the  Russian  secret 
police  in  Paris,  the  well-known  "Mask"  of  the  Novoye  Vremya, 
who  furnished  that  newspaper  with  spicy  details  of  the 
life  of  the  Russian  revolutionaries  in  Paris.  But  what  is 
of  still  more  interest  to  us,  he  was  also  employed  on  special 
secret  missions.  Of  these  missions  one  is  worth  your  notice. 
Two  years  ago  Manasevich-Manuiloff  tried  to  put  through  a 
deal  for  the  German  Ambassador,  Purtales,  who  had  been 
given  a  large  amount  (it  is  said,  about  800,000  rubles)  to 
bribe  the  Novoye  Vremya.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  editor 
of  the  Novoye  Vremya  threw  Manasevich-Manuilov  out  of 
his  house.  Purtales  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  hush  up 
this  unpleasant  story,  but,  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  kind  of 
errand  on  which  the  private  secretary  of  our  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sturmer,  was  employed  not  long  ago.  (Pro- 
longed noise  on  the  left.     Voices:  " Shame!") 

President: — "I  would  ask  that  this  noise  be  stopped!" 

Miliukov: — Why  this  gentleman  was  arrested  has  long 
been  known,  and  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  new  if  I  repeat  what 
is  public  property.  He  was  arrested  because  he  took  a  bribe. 
And  why  was  he  liberated  ?  This  is  no  secret  either.  He 
told  the  Judge  of  Inquiry  that  a  part  of  the  bribe  was  given 
to  Rasputin. 

Rodicheff: — "This  is  known  by  all!"  (Noise.  Voices: 
"Let  us  hear!"     Order.) 

Chairman: — "I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  members  of 
the  Gosudarstv  Duma  to  maintain  order!" 

Miliukov: — Manuiloff,  Rasputin  and  Sturmer.  Two 
more  names  are  mentioned  in  this  article  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt — Prince  Andronikov  and  the  Metropolitan,  Pitirim, 
who  were  both  concerned  in  the  appointment  of  Sturmer. 
(Noise  on  the  left.)  Permit  me  to  dwell  somewhat  longer 
upon  this  appointment — I  mean  the  appointment  of  Sturmer 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  received  the  news  of  that 
appointment  while  abroad.     For  me  it  is  interwoven  with 
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impressions  of  my  trip.  I  shall  simply  relate  to  you  in  suc- 
cession what  I  learned  in  the  progress  of  my  journey,  and  as 
to  the  conclusions,  you  shall  draw  them  yourselves.  Well, 
then,  as  soon  as  I  had  crossed  the  border  (two  days  after 
Sazonov's  resignation)  I  saw,  first  from  the  Swedish  and  then 
from  the  German  newspapers,  how  Germany  had  received  the 
news  of  Stunner's  appointment.  Here  is  what  the  newspapers 
said.     I  shall  read  you  the  extracts  without  comment: 

Berliner  Tageblatt: — "  Sazonov's  personality  guaranteed 
to  the  Allies  the  stability  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  five 
years.  As  regards  foreign  policy,  Sturmer  is  a  white  sheet  of 
paper.  Undoubtedly  he  belongs  to  circles  that  feel  no  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  for  war  with  Germany." 

Kblnische  Zeitung: — "We,  Germans,  have  no  reason  to 
regret  the  recent  change  in  the  Russian  Government.  Stur- 
mer will  do  nothing  to  check  the  recently  kindled  longing  for 
peace  in  Russia." 

Neue  Wiener  Tageblatt: — "Though  at  present  diplomatists 
have  little  say  in  the  matter,  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  of  the  removal 
of  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  commencement  of 
this  war." 

Reichspost: — "Sturmer,  in  any  event,  will  have  freedom 
of  action  as  regards  Downing  Street." 

Particularly  interesting  was  the  leading  article  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  of  the  25th  of  July.  Here  is  what  was  said 
in  that  article: — "Russified  as  the  old  man  Sturmer  may  have 
become  (laughter),  it  is  nevertheless  quite  singular  that  in  a 
war  which  arose  from  the  Panslav  idea  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  policy  of  Russia  are  to  be  directed  by  a  German. 
(Laughter.)  The  Prime  Minister  Sturmer  is  free  from  the 
errors  which  brought  on  this  war.  He  has  not  promised" — 
remember  that,  gentlemen — "that  without  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  no  peace  will  be  concluded.  In  Sturmer  a 
weapon  has  been  gained  which  can  be  used  as  desired.  Since 
the  Duma  is  to  be  kept  in  check,  Sturmer  is  a  man  to  gratify 
the  secret  wishes  of  the  parties  of  the  Right,  who,  first  of  all, 
dislike  an  alliance  with  England.     Unlike  Sazonov,  he  will 
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never  declare  that  the  Prussian  military  caste  must  be  made 
harmless/' 

Whence  do  the  German  and  Austrian  newspapers  get 
this  confidence  that  Sturmer,  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the 
parties  of  the  Right,  will  work  against  England  and  against 
the  continuation  of  the  war  ?  They  get  it  from  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  Russian  press.  A  memorandum  of  the 
extreme  conservatives  was  printed  about  that  time  in  the 
Moscow  newspapers.  Once  more,  Gentlemen,  the  memo- 
randum of  the  extreme  conservatives,  always  a  memorandum 
of  the  extreme  conservatives. 

Zamyslovsky: — "And  each  time  it  proves  to  be  a  lie !" 
Miliukov: — The   memorandum   was   presented   in   the 
Stavka  (Great  Headquarters),  before  Stunner's  second  visit. 
The  memorandum  declares  that  though  on  one  hand  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  to  a  final  victory,  on  the  other   hand  the 
war  should  be  brought  to  an  end  in  time,  or  else  the  results 
of  the  victory  will  be  lost  because  of  a  domestic  revolution. 
Zamyslovsky: — "Give  us  the  signatures!" 
Miliukov: — This  is  an  old  theme  of  our  Pro-Germans, 
but  it  is  being  developed  in  a  series  of  new  attacks. 

Zamyslovsky: — "Let  him  give  us  the  signatures!" 
Miliukov: — I  am  quoting  the  Moscow  newspapers. 
Zamyslovsky: — "Give  us  the  signatures,  you  slanderer." 
Miliukov: — I  have  given  you  my  sources.     They  are 
the  Moscow  newspapers,  from  which  this  memorandum  was 
reprinted  in  the  press  abroad.     I  am  giving  you  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  foreign  press  has  formed  its  views  regarding 
the  appointment   of  Sturmer.     I   am  telling  you   that  the 
opinion  of  the  foreign  press,   created  by    the    news   which 
appeared  first  in  the  Moscow  newspapers,  was  coloured  by  a 
memorandum    of   the    extreme    conservatives,  presented   at 
General  Headquarters,   the  purport  of  which  was  that  the 
war  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else  there  would 
be  a  revolution. 

(Noise  and  disorder  on  the  extreme  right.     The  President 
of  the  Duma  called  for  order  and  Miliukov  continued  again.) 
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Miliukov: — I  repeat  that  this  old  theme  is  being  re- 
hearsed at  this  time  with  new  variations.  Who  is  preparing 
the  revolution  ?  According  to  the  memorandum  it  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Union  of  City  Municipalities,  by  the  Union 
of  County  Municipalities  and  by  the  congresses  of  the  Liberal 
organizations — the  latter  being  the  special  symptom  of  the 
future  revolution.  "The  parties  of  the  Left,"  declares  the 
memorandum,  "are  desirous  of  continuing  the  war  in  order  to 
have  time  to  organize  and  make  full  preparation  for  a  revo- 
lution." Gentlemen,  you  know  that  apart  from  the  memo- 
randum just  quoted,  there  is  a  series  of  similar  memoranda, 
each  and  every  one  emphasizing  the  same  idea.  Charges  are 
laid  against  both  the  city  and  the  country  organizations 
(Zemstvos).  This  is  the  idee  fixe — a  revolution  coming  and 
being  prepared  by  the  parties  of  the  Left — it  being  obligatory 
for  every  new  minister  who  joins  the  cabinet  to  accept  this  as 
a  recognized  principle. 

(Voices  on  the  left:  "True!") 

Everything  is  being  sacrificed  to  this  idee  fixe: — the 
greatest  national  enthusiasm  for  this  war,  the  foundations  of 
Russian  liberty,  and  even  the  stability  of  our  relations  to  our 
allies.  Of  the  latter  I  had  particular  proofs  on  my  journey 
to  London  and  Paris.  There  I  found  the  news  of  Sazonov's 
resignation  quite  fresh.  I  must  testify  that  the  impression 
was  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  vandal  pogrom.  Think  of 
it,  Gentlemen,  since  1907  the  groundwork  of  the  old  inter- 
national order  has  gradually  been  changing!  Gradually, 
slowly,  as  always  happens,  old  suspicions,  old  prejudices 
have  been  replaced  by  mutual  confidence,  by  a  certitude  of 
stability  in  future  relations,  and  by  a  belief  that  these  rela- 
tions would  also  continue  after  the  war.  Otherwise  there 
could  have  been  no  such  readiness  among  our  allies  to  support 
national  Russian  interests.  Only  through  full  confidence  in 
each  other  could  there  have  been  signed  that  agreement  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before — the  agreement  about  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Straits.  As  a  consequence  the  Allies  have 
shown  an  astonishing  tenacity  in  the  struggle  and  a  readiness 
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to  make  sacrifices.  In  this  respect  we  have  disappointed  .our 
enemies  and  have  gone  beyond  our  own  hopes.  It  appeared 
for  a  moment  that  Russia  was  about  to  reap  the  results  of  her 
strivings  and  of  the  work  done  by  two  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  who  held  office  at  a  time  when  a  political  situation 
unique  in  our  history  was  created — a  situation  largely  due  to 
the  activity  of  King  Edward  VII.  And,  Gentlemen,  at  this 
very  moment  an  experienced  leader,  a  man  enjoying  so  much 
personal  confidence — and  confidence  is  a  kind  of  capital  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  acquire — this  experienced  leader  is 
replaced  by  a  white  sheet  of  paper — by  an  unknown  man, 
unacquainted  with  the  A.B.C.  of  diplomacy  (Voices  from  the 
left:  "True!")  and  willing  to  serve  all  sorts  of  suspicious 
influences  from  outside.  Gentlemen,  you  understand  the 
consequences  of  this  change!  When  Sazonov  was  directing 
our  foreign  policy  it  was  known  in  England  and  in  France 
that  what  was  said  by  our  ambassadors  represented  the  real 
opinion  of  the  Russian  Government.  But  what  faith  can  be 
given  to  the  very  same  ambassadors  when  Sturmer  is  behind 
them  ?  Of  course,  political  relations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  decades  are  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
caprice  of  one  individual,  and  in  this  respect  our  press  and  the 
press  of  our  allies  were  quite  right  when  they  said  that  Russian 
policy  does  not  change  with  the  change  of  a  single  person. 
Yet  in  the  delicate  affairs  of  diplomacy  there  are  nuances. 
There  is  the  lace  work  and  there  is  also  the  rough  stitching, 
and  the  former  is  only  possible  under  very  favourable  con- 
ditions. With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  the  destruction  of 
the  most  delicate  web  of  the  Allies.  I  have  seen  it  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  This  was  what  Sturmer  did,  and  perhaps  he 
had  his  reasons  for  promising  us  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  I  then  asked  myself,  at  whose  order  has  this  been 
done  ?  I  proceeded  further  on  my  journey  to  Switzerland  to 
take  a  rest,  to  leave  politics  for  the  time  being,  but  even  there 
these  ominous  shades  followed  me. 

(Deletion  by  Censor.) 
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It  appears  that  Mme  Vasylchikova  had  accomplices  and 
successors.  I  shall  not  name  the  lady  who  transferred  her 
affections  from  a  certain  Austrian  prince  to  a  German  baron 
— the  lady  so  well  known  for  her  avowed  pro-Germanism, 
whose  salon  was  first  situated  in  the  Via  Cavour  in  Florence 
and  later  at  Montreux  in  Switzerland.  Apparently  this  lady 
has  moved  from  Montreux  to  Petrograd.  The  newspapers 
mention  her  name  on  state  occasions.  On  my  return  journey 
through  Paris  I  found  there  fresh  traces  of  her  sojourn.  The 
Parisians  were  scandalized  at  the  pro-German  sympathies  of 
that  lady,  and,  I  may  say,  despite  her  relations  to  the  Russian 
Embassy — which,  by  the  way,  was  no  fault  of  our  ambassador. 
It  is  the  same  lady  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Sturmer's 
career,  as  she  had  asked  a  few  years  before  that  he  be  given 
the  post  of  ambassador  to  one  of  the  second-rate  states  of 
Europe.  I  must  say  that  at  that  time  the  proposition  was 
found  to  be  ridiculous  and  the  request  had  no  success  what- 
ever. What  do  I  mean  by  it  ?  I  do  not  declare  that  I  have 
s  actually  found  one  of  the  communication  channels,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  threads  of  that  web  which  so  closely  embraces 
certain  sections  of  our  social  circles  and  openly  assists  that 
propaganda  of  which  Sir  George  Buchanan1  recently  spoke 
with  such  frankness.  What  we  need  is  a  court  enquiry  of 
the  sort  that  was  made  in  the  case  of  Sukhomlinov.  Wlien 
we  accused  him  we  also  had  no  direct  proofs,  but  the  enquiry 
disclosed  them  later.  We  had  what  we  have  now — the 
instinctive  voice  of  the  whole  country  and  the  country's  sub- 
jective certitude.  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  possibly  take  upon 
myself  to  speak  of  my  personal  impressions  if  they  had  not 
been  even  more  strongly  substantiated  when  I  crossed  from 
Paris  to  London. 

{Deletion  by  Censor.) 

1  Miliukov  is  referring  to  the  following  incident.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
Zemschina — the  organ  of  the  ultra-reactionaries  and  the  mouthpiece  of  Sturmer — 
declaring  that  in  the  alliance  of  1812-15  England  had  fooled  Russia  and  would  fool 
her  again,  having  first  used  her  as  a  tool.  The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  George  Bucha- 
nan, protested  and  demanded  an  apology.  The  editor  of  the  Zemschina,  Bulatzel, 
apologised.  It  was  understood  that  this  apology  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  British 
Embassy,  and  Sir  George  Buchanan  then  made  a  few  remarks — in  public  and  ex- 
officio — in  which  he  indignantly  referred  to  the  "  dark  powers." 
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When  in  Switzerland  and  in  Paris  I  kept  asking  myself 
the  question  whether  there  was  not  some  other  diplomacy 
behind  our  official  diplomacy.  Then,  in  London,  questions 
of  an  entirely  different  character  arose.  You  must  pardon 
me  if  when  speaking  of  a  fact  of  such  importance  I  do  not 
give  you  the  source.  But  if  this  communication  of  mine  is 
true,  Sturmer  will  find  its  proofs  on  his  files. 

Rodicheff: — " Sturmer  will  destroy  them!" 
Miliukov: — I  leave  out  the  Stockholm  story  which,  as 
you  know,  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  present  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  made  a  shocking  impression  on  our  allies. 
I  can  testify  of  this  impression  as  a  witness.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  whole  story  was  a  result  of  the  quality  so  well 
known  to  all  acquaintances  of  A.  D.  Protopopov — his  inability 
to  conceive  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  (Voices: 
" Quite  good  qualifications  for  a  minister!")  Fortunately  in 
Stockholm  he  was  no  longer  representing  the  deputation,  as 
by  that  time  it  had  broken  up  and  its  members  were  return- 
ing to  Russia  in  irregular  groups.  What  Protopopov  did  in 
Stockholm  was  done  in  our  absence.  Still,  Gentlemen,  with- 
out expressing  any  personal  suspicion,  I  would  be  unable  to 
say  what  part  that  story  played  in  the  well-known  anteroom 
through  which,  with  a  few  others,  Protopopov  had  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  the  ministerial  chair.  ' 

(Noise.  Voices:  " Magnificent,  it  is  Rasputin!") 
They  apparently  like  that  sort  of  conduct.  I  shall  name 
over  these  people  to  you: — Manasevich-Manuilov,  Rasputin, 
Pitirim,  Sturmer.  This  is,  according  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  the  great  party  for  whom  the  appointment  of  Sturmer 
was  victory,  the  party  of  the  young  Empress. 

In  any  event  I  have  grounds  to  think  that  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  German  Attache,  Warburg,  to  Protopopov 

(Deletion  by  Censor.) 

This  is  why  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  British  Ambassador  grave  accusations  against  the 
same  circle  of  persons,  charging  them  with  a  desire  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  separate  peace.     Perhaps  I  dwell  too  long 
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on  Sturmer  (voices  from  Deputies:  "No!  No!"),  but  he  is 
the  very  centre  of  those  feelings  and  impressions  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  progress  of  my  address.  I  think  that 
these  feelings  and  impressions  should  not  allow  him  to  occupy 
this  position  any  longer.  He  -has  heard  the  exclamations 
with  which  you  greeted  his  exit.  Let  us  all  hope  that  he  will 
not  return  here  any  more.  (Noise  and  exclamations  of 
approval.)  Yes,  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  meeting  which  took  place  under  Goremykin,  on 
July  15,  1915,  and  even  in  February,  1916,  and  this  meeting 
which  is  taking  place  at  the  present  moment.  These  meetings 
differ  as  widely  from  each  other  as  do  the  general  situations 
of  the  country  at  the  two  respective  moments.  At  that 
time  we  could  speak  of  the  organization  of  the  country  by 
means  of  the  Duma  legislation.  Had  we  been  able  to  execute 
the  laws  worked  out  and  prepared  by  us,  Russia  would  not 
now  so  helplessly  face  the  question  of  providing  the  country 
with  food.  Such  was  the  case  then.  Now,  the  question  of 
legislation  is  in  the  background.  Now  we  know  that  with 
this  government  we  can  no  more  legislate  than  we  can  bring 
Russia  to  victory.  (Voices  from  the  left:  "True !")  Before 
we  were  trying  to  prove  that  it  is  irrational  to  fight  the  living 
forces  of  the  country.  You  cannot  conduct  a  domestic  war 
when  you  are  fighting  an  external  enemy.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  to  attain  our 
national  aims,  and  there  is  no  alternative  save  a  deadening 
violence,  which  can  only  increase  the  danger  which  that 
violence  is  meant  to  suppress.  I  think  you  are  convinced 
that  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  government  with  proofs 
when  the  fear  of  the  people  makes  them  blind,  and  their  chief 
aim  is  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  even  without  a  victory, 
that  they  may  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the 
support  of  the  nation.  (Voices  from  the  left:  "True!") 
On  February  10,  1916,  I  finished  my  speech  with  the  declara- 
tion that  we  could  no  more  appeal  to  the  "state  wisdom  of 
our  government,"  and  I  do  not  await  any  reply  to  my  alarmed 
question  regarding  our  cabinet  of  ministers.     At  that  time 
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my  words  were  viewed  by  some  as  too  lugubrious.  Now,  we 
are  going  further  and  these  words  appear  perhaps  more 
optimistic.  We  are  telling  this  government,  as  we  said  in 
the  "  Declaration  of  the  Progressive  Block'/'  that  we  will 
fight,  we  will  fight  you  by  all  legal  means  until  you  leave. 
(Voices  from  the  left :  "  True !  He  k  right ! ") 
It  is  said  one  of  the  members  of  our  ministerial  cabinet 
on  hearing  that  the  Duma  would  speak  on  this  occasion  about 
treason  excitedly  exclaimed:  "I  am  perhaps  a  fool,  but  I  am 
no  traitor!"  (Laughter.)  Gentlemen,  the  predecessor  of 
this  minister  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  minister,  just  as  the 
predecessor  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  an  honest 
minister,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  the  cabinet,  and  besides, 
Gentlemen,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  the  same  whether  we 
have  to  deal  with  stupidity  or  treason.  When  the  Duma  is 
continually  insisting  that  the  whole  country  should  be  organ- 
ized for  a  successful  struggle — and  the  government  repeats 
that  to  organize  the  country  means  to  organize  revolution 
and  deliberately  prefers  to  have  disorganization — what  is  it, 
stupidity  or  treason?  (Voices  from  the  left:  "It  is  treason !") 
Agemov: — "  It  is  stupidity  I"  (Laughter.) 
Miliukov: — Gentlemen,  more  than  that.  When  utiliz- 
ing this  dissatisfaction  and  irritation  of  the  country,  the 
authorities  deliberately  provoke  riots  among  the  masses1 — 
such  riots  as  could  later  on  serve  as  grounds  for  ending  the 
war;  when  disorder  and  uprisings  are  purposely  created  by 
means  of  provocation,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  being  done 
consciously,  or  unconsciously  ?  Therefore,  the  people  cannot 
be  blamed  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  read 
to  you  in  the  words  cf  the  Presidents  of  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  (Ze?nstvos).  You  understand  also  why  we  have 
to-day  no  other  problem  but  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  compel  this  government  to  resign.  You  may  say  that  this 
struggle  involves  a  crisis  in  time  of  war.  But,  Gentlemen,  it 
is  exactly  in  time  of  war  that  these  ministers  are  dangerous. 

1  There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  tried  to  provoke 
riots  among  the  workmen  in  order  to  use  internal  disorders  as  a  pretext  for  a  separate 
peace. 
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They  are  dangerous  for  the  war,  and  it  is  for  that  particular 
reason  that  we  must  fight  them  in  time  of  war  and  in  the  name 
of  the  war  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  holds  us  together. 
(Voices  on  the  left:  "True !"     Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  you  understand  that  to-day  I  have  no  other 
theme  but  this.  We  have  numerous  and  different  reasons  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  government.  We  will  speak  of  these 
later  if  we  have  the  time,  but  all  particular  reasons  converge 
in  one  general  reason — the  incapacity  and  ill  will  of  the 
government.  (Voices  from  the  left:  "True!")  This  is  the 
main  evil,  a  victory  over  which  would  be  equivalent  to  win- 
ning the  whole  campaign.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
millions  of  victims  and  the  streams  of  blood  shed  in  this  war, 
in  the  name  of  our  national  interest — the  attainment  of  which 
Sturmer  does  not  promise  us — in  the  name  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  who  sent  us  here,  we  shall  fight  until  we 
obtain  a  real  responsible  government  which  shall  be  recognized 
by  the  three  signs  in  the  "Declaration:" — unity  of  under- 
standing between  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  regards 
current  problems;  their  readiness  and  willingness  to  carry 
out  the  programme  of  the  majority  of  the  Duma;  and  their 
duty  to  depend  in  carrying  out  that  programme  and  in  their 
activity  in  general  on  the  majority  of  the  Duma.  A  cabinet 
which  does  not  satisfy  these  requirements  does  not  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  Duma  and  must  resign. 

(Voices,  "Bravo!"  Tremendous  and  continuous  ap- 
plause on  the  left,  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  part  of  the 
right  wing.) 


THE  DUBLIN  INSURRECTION 

npHE  Irish  Insurrection  of  Easter  week,  1916,  was  rather  a 
week's  riot  than  an  insurrection.  No  one  imagines  that 
Ireland  is  or  was  contented;  no  one  now  supposes  that  Mr. 
Redmond's  impulsive  and  generous  promise  of  Irish  support 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  Great  War  was  a  promise  capable  of 
fulfilment  in  any  large  degree.  The  utmost  he  could  have 
safely  promised  and  performed  was  a  benevolent  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  Ireland. 

That  he  promised  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and  great 
tension  with  all  the  House  of  Commons  waiting  for  his  words 
much  more,  is  one  of  the  charges — not  the  heaviest — brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Stephens,  the  novelist,  the  author  of  the 
best  history  of  the  insurrection. 

But  although  he  promised  more  than  he  could  perform, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Ireland  joined  in  the  insurrec- 
tion or  cared  a  straw  for  it.  The  farmers  are  like  the  farmers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  indifferent  to  politics,  too 
indifferent,  materialized,  obsessed  with  their  farming  and  their 
land,  quite  unwilling  to  fight  for  the  world  against  German 
tyranny,  but  certainly  quite  unwilling  to  join  Germany  and 
fight  for  German  tyranny  over  the  world;  they  are  practical 
men  with  all  the  limitations  which  that  word  implies. 

Even  the  Irish  Volunteers — the  volunteers  who  broke 
away  from  Mr.  Redmond's  control  a  month  after  the  war 
began,  and  called  themselves  Irish  Volunteers  in  contrast  with 
the  National  Volunteers  of  Mr.  Redmond — were  not  so  mad 
as  to  love  Germany.  They  had  some  German  guns  among 
them  and  perhaps  little  German  money  and  some  German 
agents :  they  even  may  have  expected  real  help  from  Germany, 
but  they  obviously  had  nothing  in  common  with  Germany 
and  could  never  have  worked  with  her.  They  did  not  rise,  in  spite 
of  a  passage  in  their  proclamation  about  "  their  gallant  allies," 
because  they  expected  these  allies  or  respected  them.    Then 
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why  did  they  rise,  with  the  farmers  against  them,  the  loyalists 
against  them,  the  National  Volunteers  against  them,  and  each 
of  the  three  bodies  far  stronger  than  they  were,  and  two  of  them 
co-operating  in  some  places  with  the  troops  against  them? 
Apparently  for  a  reason  characteristic  of  Ireland,  from  that 
unstatesmanlike  idealism,  which  seems  to  recommend  itself 
to  Irishmen — almost  alone  of  all  men — just  because  it  is  un- 
statesmanlike and  is  idealistic. 

Mr.  Stephens  thinks  that  they  had  no  hope  or  anticipa- 
tion of  success,  but  felt  that  an  insurrection — even  a  futile 
one — would  redeem  their  character  as  serious  men  and 
patriots,  and  perhaps  would  be  the  means  of  gaining  Ireland 
European  recognition  when  the  great  war  came  to  be  settled — 
as  one  of  the  smaller  nationalities  to  be  then  considered;  a 
curious  and  far-fetched  notion  seeing  that  it  ignores — even 
more  than  Mr.  Redmond  did — the  whole  question  of  Ulster. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  of  course  it  prejudiced  Ireland's  case  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  worst  way,  and  made  the  Nationalists' 
cause  seem  for  the  moment  hopeless.  It  was  a  second  blow 
to  the  cause,  like  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke,  and  almost  drove  Mr.  Redmond  out  of 
politics  as  the  murder  almost  drove  Mr.  Parnell. 

Even  as  the  cause  so  were  its  leaders,  idealists,  totally 
devoid  of  the  elements  of  statesmanship.  Not  one  of  them, 
says  Mr.  Stephens — who  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile 
critic — had  any  claim  to  leadership  or  gifts  for  leadership, 
unless  it  was  Mr.  Connolly,  and  he  was  not  so  much  a  patriot 
as  a  socialist  and  Larkinite  labour  leader.  He  was  Mr.  Larkin's 
second  in  command  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  element 
in  the  movement — the  labour  element,  the  so-called  citizen 
army.  Apart  from  him  the  leaders  were  just  poets  and 
dreamers,  schoolmasters,  idealists,  thinkers  and  theorists  and 
not  men  of  action  in  any  sense,  not  even  remarkable,  very  far 
from  remarkable  even  in  their  own  line  of  literature;  admirable 
and  blameless  men  in  their  personal  lives,  good  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sons,  high-minded  and  unselfish  lovers  of  their 
country,  like  thousands  of  other  unknown  men  in  all  countries, 
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but  quite  without  eminence,  whether  in  practical  ability  or 
in  power  of  thought.  Pearce,  who  was  something  of  a  saint, 
and  McDonagh,  who  was  a  minor  poet,  were  their  leaders. 
When  has  a  saint — of  whom  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
he  was  a  sort  of  minor  saint — or  when  has  a  minor  poet  who 
is  at  best  a  minor  poet — been  able  to  lead  nations  ? 

All  men  of  action — said  Goethe — are  unscrupulous,  as 
Cavour  even  was  unscrupulous,  though  he  was  the  least  un- 
scrupulous of  great  statesmen;  or  as  Bismarck  was  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  great  statesmen,  but  at  least  Cavour  and 
Bismarck  had  first-rate  intelligence  and  first-rate  gifts  of 
leadership,  and  were  first-rate  statesmen.  These  Irishmen 
were  only  fit  to  adorn  and  redeem  that  private  fife  which  is 
after  all  the  chief  fife  and  the  best  life  for  ordinary  men,  and 
brings  with  it  rewards  and  affection  not  often  given  to  states- 
men, and  serves  the  country  just  as  well,  much  better  indeed 
than  all  but  the  best  statesmen  can  hope  to  do.  They  should 
have  stuck  to  the  high  road,  the  trivial  round  and  common 
task  for  which  their  gifts  and  virtues  fitted  them,  and  left 
politics  to  men  of  more  ambition  and  wider  insight,  to  men 
less  simple  and  less  honest  if  you  will,  but  to  men  infinitely 
better  acquainted  with  this  complex  world. 

It  follows  that  the  rebellion  was  on  the  whole  honestly 
and  cleanly  fought  by  these  rebels.  Major  Brereton,  who 
was  captured  by  them,  has  nothing  but  kind  words  for  the 
treatment  he  and  other  prisoners  received.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  piece  of  looting — except  the  looting  of  Mr.  Norway's 
private  safe  in  the  P.O.,  whence  his  wife's  jewels  were  stolen 
— was  traced  to  the  rebels;  on  the  contrary  they,  with  the 
British  troops,  shot  looters. 

The  looting  was  of  course  considerable  at  first.  The 
rebellion  was  not  a  popular  rebellion  and  was  not  animated 
with  the  deep  moral  uplift  which  even  a  hopeless  rebellion, 
if  it  be  a  popular  rebellion,  may  inspire  in  a  populace. 

The  looting  was  considerable  and  at  first  very  childish. 
The  mob,  indifferent  to  both  combatants,  came  out  and  sacked 
first  of  all  candy  shops,  and  the  children  of  the  slums  had  the 
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time  of  their  lives;  then  toy  shops,  and  street  urchins  drove 
expensive  golf  balls  down  the  Dublin  gutters;  then  jewellers' 
shops,  and  bedraggled  women  wore,  for  the  first  time,  gold 
watches  and  costly  pearls;  then  boot  shops  for  some  reason  I 
know  not  what,  except  that  the  Irish  have  a  marked  strain  of 
the  ancient  Athenians  in  them  and  love  expensive  boots. 
One  old  lady,  it  is  reported,  stole  a  bag  full  and  then  left  it 
in  a  corner  while  she  went  to  fill  a  second  bag;  when  she 
returned,  the  first  had  vanished,  and  she  called  for  the  police 
indignantly.  "  Can't  they  even  protect  the  property  of  an 
old  woman  ?"  she  demanded. 

The  mob  was  very  childish  and  very  humane.  They 
stroked  the  horses  of  the  lancers,  whence  their  owners  had 
dismounted  after  an  unsuccessful  charge  into  the  railings  of 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  stroked  them,  then  turned  with  invectives 
against  the  rebels  behind  the  railings.  "  Curse  you,  you  all 
deserve  shooting,  you'll  be  hurting  the  poor  bastes  next." 
The  mob  was  worthy  of  membership  in  the  S.P.C.A.,  a  thor- 
oughly modern,  merciful  and  up-to-date  mob. 

It  follows  that  if  the  rebels  fought  cleanly  and  fairly, 
the  troops  a  fortiori  did  the  same.  Mr.  Stephens  is  emphatic 
in  his  testimony  to  their  good  temper,  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. They  showed  all  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
British  soldier. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  some  extravagant  and  passionate  things 
after  his  fashion  in  Parliament  about  the  way  in  which  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,  but  he  did  not  mean  by  the  soldiers 
fighting  but  by  the  courts-martial  afterwards.  Only  two 
cases  of  shooting  in  apparent  cold  blood  occurred,  that  of  Mr. 
Sheehy  Skeffington,  a  pacifist  journalist  who  took  no  part  in 
the  movement  except  to  try  and  stop  looting,  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Canadian,  Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  a  typical  British  officer  serving 
the  Government  loyally  The  first  was  shot  by  an  officer 
who  was  apparently  out  of  his  mind,  the  second  through  a 
sheer  mistake  by  a  sergeant  who  also  momentarily  lost  his 
head  in  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  and  who  took  Mr. 
Lucas  for  a  disguised  Sinn  Feiner. 
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It  would  hardly  be  wise  here  to  discuss  the  15  executions 
which  followed  and  the  sentences  of  deportation — some  2000 
or  so — which  came  later,  except  to  say  that,  wise  or  unwise, 
that  is  just  the  thing  which  happens  when  a  Government  of 
notorious  and  abject  weakness,  a  government  of  "wait  and 
see,"  has  to  deal  with  a  rebellion.  Having  abdicated  its  task 
of  governing  for  months  to  Mr.  Redmond,  it  abdicated  a 
second  time  to  the  courts-martial:  to  honest,  simple,  prac- 
tical soldiers,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  history 
and  conditions  of  Ireland,  guided  only  by  common  sense, 
which  is  quite  inapplicable  to  Ireland.  Any  other  Irish  Sec- 
retary— say  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Wyndham  or  Lord  Cavendish 
or  Mr.  Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Duke  or  even  Mr.  Morley — would 
not  have  allowed  the  rebellion  to  occur  and  would  never  have 
had  occasion  to  suppress  it  by  courts-martial.  Apart  from 
that,  they  could  have  afforded  to  be  lenient;  strength  can  be 
lenient.  But  this  Government  and  Secretary,  had  they  been 
lenient,  would  only  have  been  taunted  by  opponents  and 
loyalists  alike  for  their  usual  and  characteristic  spinelessness; 
their  leniency  would  have  seemed  mere  fear. 

Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  as  others  think,  that  the  rebellion 
is  traceable  to  the  licence  given  to  Ulster,  to  form  the  Ulster 
volunteers.  Very  probably;  but  that  only  pushes  the  question 
a  step  further  back.  A  government  which  had  a  mind  and 
knew  it,  could  have  prevented  the  Ulster  arming  by  a  simple 
pledge  that  Ulster  should  never  be  driven  into  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment against  its  will.  To  give  such  a  pledge  was  the  merest 
common  justice,  for  it  was  the  principle  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  itself;  a  minority  of  one  race  and  creed  was  not  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament  with  a  majority  of 
another  race  and  creed.  But  to  give  such  a  pledge  did  not 
suit  a  temporising  government,  did  not  harmonize  with  "wait 
and  see."  "Wait  and  see"  has  had  some  magnificent  suc- 
cesses and  justifications  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in 
regard  to  conscription  and  the  negotiations  with  the  labour 
unions.  It  has  been  just  as  conspicuous  a  failure  in  dealing 
with  Ireland  and  Ulster.  At  last  it  got  on  the  British  nerves 
and  has  cost  Mr.  Asquith — for  all  his  amazing  tact  and  ability 
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-his  long  and  laborious  leadership;  and  as  always  happens  in 
this  ironic  world,  it  wasn't  for  his  worst  application  of  "wait 
and  see"  that  he  ultimately  suffered. 

But  if  the  Government  was  spineless  there  were  others. 
Nothing  in  Mr.  Stephens'  vivid  account  is  more  characteristic 
of  Ireland  than  the  spinelessness  of  the  onlookers,  the  respect- 
able and  well  dressed  public.  Every  one  listened  for  news, 
everyone  went  about  trying  to  hear  or  tell  some  new  thing, 
but  no  one  took  sides.  No  one  was  either  Sinn  Feiner  or 
loyalist.  The  disagreeable  individualism  of  the  typical  Briton 
expressing  his  personal  opinion  about  everything  and  every- 
body was  absolutely  absent.  Almost  everyone  agreed  that 
the  rebellion  was  hopeless,  the  leaders  themselves  probably  as 
much  as  anyone  (except  of  course  in  their  proclamations,  no 
belligerent  proclaims  that),  but  that  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  people  expressed  agreement.  On  the  deeper  question, 
whether  they  desired  it  to  succeed  or  fail,  the  v  well-dressed 
people  in  the  street  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  each 
other:  they  preserved  a  discreet,  a  well-bred,  a  courteous  and 
cowardly  silence.  The  physical  courage  of  Irishmen  is  pro- 
verbial, their  moral  courage  falls  behind.  That  is  why  the 
island  can  be  stampeded  by  small  but  brave  minorities;  that 
is  why  boys  are  running  away  from  home  to  enlist  secretly! 
They  want  to  join  the  Irish  regiments  in  France — in  many 
cases — they  don't  want  to  say  so  to  unsympathetic  neighbours. 
They  would  like  to  fight  the  Germans  but  they  dare  not 
fight  local  opinion;  it  is  so  discourteous  and  disagreeable  to 
contradict  people.  The  Irishman  is  an  ancient  Greek  again, 
and  ancient  Greeks  always  politely  assented  to  what  was  said 
to  them,  Graeci  assentatores. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Sinn  Fein  itself  ?  I  am  not  such 
a  fool,  though  I  be  an  academic  person,  as  to  imagine  a  general 
agreement,  but  perhaps  I  may  presume  that  most  people  will 
agree  roughly  to  three  simple  propositions — {1)  a  proposition 
drawn  from  nature;  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  has 
rendered  it  desirable  that  the  two  islands  so  close  together 
shall  be,  if  possible,  united  under  one  crown.  (2)  A  proposi- 
tion drawn  from  history.     History  for  better  or  worse  has 
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created  not  one  Ireland  but  two,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two 
already  is  united  to  Great  Britain.  That  being  so,  they  must 
both  be  united.  The  only  serious  charge  that  Mr.  Stephens 
brings  against  Mr.  Redmond  is  just  this,  that  he  has  never 
thrown  himself  into  the  task  of  conciliating  Ulster;  has  pre- 
ferred, in  German  fashion,  to  browbeat  and  threaten  her, 
which  is  absurd  with  any  people,  doubly  absurd  with  the 
Black  North.  If  Ulster  is  to  welcome  a  Dublin  Parliament, 
says  Mr.  Stephens  in  effect,  then  Ireland  must  welcome  the 
British  connection.  The  thing  so  stated  seems  a  truism,  it 
has  not  always  been  so  seen  by  the  Nationalists.  (3)  A 
proposition  drawn  from  human  nature.  Is  it  not  manifest, 
patent,  a  fact  which  strikes  you  in  the  face  so  to  speak,  and 
cries  aloud,  that  these  two  races,  the  British  and  the  Irish, 
were  made  a  supplement  and  a  complement  each  of  the  other 
that  only  so  can  a  broad  and  wise  national  type  be  produced  ? 
What  is  the  dullness,  heaviness,  unconscious  intelligence — 
intelligence  I  mean  resting  on  instinct  and  blind  horse  sense 
and  practical  genius — what  is  all  the  commercial  and  political 
capacity  of  England  worth,  if  it  be  divorced  from  the  imagina- 
tion and  wit  and  idealism  of  the  Irishman  ?  And  what  is  his 
poetry  and  his  gaiety  and  his  melancholy  worth,  if  it  be  not 
filled  up  and  balanced  by  the  good  sense  and  sobriety,  com- 
promise and  stolidity  and  vulgar  geniality  of  the  common  men 
of  action  in  Great  Britain  ?  Nature  marries  well  in  marrying 
opposites,  when  she  marries  us  individual  men  and  women; 
and  so  why  not  equally  well  if  she  marry  on  that  principle 
opposite  peoples  ?  How  else  get  an  empire  worth  getting  ? 
an  empire  as  broad  spiritually  as  it  is  broad  geographically  ? 
Each  race  is  lopsided,  ineffectual,  cribbed,  cabined  and  con- 
fined, when  it  stands  alone. 

But  what  does  Sinn  Fein  mean  ?  Does  any  one  know  ? 
If  it  means  what  Sir  Horace  Plunket  means,  that  Ireland 
should  abjure  politics  and  stick  to  farming,  and  rely  upon 
herself  for  her  happiness  and  prosperity  instead  of  upon 
politicians,  who  does  not  welcome  the  motto  "  Ourselves 
Alone  ?"  But  if  it  means  that  Ireland  is  still  to  be,  as  in  the 
legend,  the  dark  lady  who  broods  upon  herself  and  her  own 
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troubles,  who  looks  only  in  the  looking  glass  to  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  tragedies,  if  it  means  that  Irishmen  are  to 
think  only  of  Ireland  and  its  past,  are  to  live  only  in  Ireland 
and  its  past,  singing  songs  to  their  mistress'  tears,  celebrating 
only  the  dark  Rosaleen  and  Kathleen  ny  Houlihan,  and 
Innisfail  and  the  little  Black  Rose,  and  the  Silk  of  the  Kine 
and  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  is  that  as  well  ? 

If  self-consciousness,  self-absorption,  self-obsession  be  a 
curse  to  an  individual  man  or  woman,  is  it  much  less  a  curse 
to  a  people  ?  To  be  so  national  as  this  is  to  make  a  vice 
out  of  a  virtue  and  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Self- 
reliance  is  a  first-rate  quality,  self-pity  a  dangerous  malady. 
Nationalism  is  well  enough,  Sinn  Feinism  is  like  single  chamber 
government,  despair,  death,  damnation. 

The  thing  that  Ireland  needs  most  is  that  every  Irishman 
should  spend  ten  years  of  his  youth  in  Canada  or  Australia 
or  even  in  South  Africa.  There  he  would  see  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  and  find  out  what  the  beasts  are  like  to-day  instead 
of  brooding  on  the  beasts  their  ancestors  were ;  he  would  learn 
to  make  allowances  for  their  stupidity  and  to  appreciate  it. 
Stupidity  also  has  its  merits  and  its  uses  in  this  world.  Not 
many  bright,  not  many  clever,  not  many  learned  after  the 
flesh  made  up  the  first  Christian  church,  or  make  up  a  sound 
Christian  nation  today.  Dull  instinct  and  dumb  sagacity 
and  cheerful  vulgarity  play  a  part  in  life  not  less  useful  than 
eloquence  and  courtesy,  poetry  and  imagination. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  this  travelling  Irishman  should 
go  instead  to  the  United  States.  There  he  meets  only  Ameri- 
cans who  sympathize  without  knowledge  in  his  politics  and 
do  not  want  him  meddling  with  theirs,  and  Irish-Americans 
who  know  nothing  of  Ireland  as  she  is,  but  are  living  chiefly 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  Bourbons  of  their  race, 
learning  nothing  and  forgetting  nothing,  thinking  still  of 
Cromwell  and  Drogheda,  of  '96  or  of  the  famine :  whereas  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  Irish  soul  is  to  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead  and  turn  round  and  follow  the  gleam  of  the 
present  and  of  a  still  better  and  still  possible  future. 

Maurice  Hutton 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 
MOVEMENT 

A  MIDST  all  the  barbarities  of  the  war,  when  the  enginery 
for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  organized  to  a 
higher  efficiency  than  ever  before  and  one  stands  aghast  at 
appalling  examples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  the  gloom  is 
brightened  by  occasional  flashes  which  show  that  the  spirit 
of  humanity  is  not  altogether  submerged.  If  the  efforts  for 
the  destruction  of  life  have  reached  a  development  unknown 
before,  one  may  take  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  splendid  response  to  the  call  for 
aid  in  the  relief  and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  best 
that  medical  and  surgical  skill  can  offer  has  been  freely 
tendered,  regiments  of  trained  nurses  have  answered  the  call, 
ambulances  have  been  supplied  by  private  generosity  and 
manned  by  volunteers  whose  devotion  to  their  self-imposed 
duties  has  won  deserved  praise,  hospitals  have  been  organized 
and  equipped  with  all  that  human  foresight  and  ingenuity 
could  suggest  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  rich  and  poor  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  relief. 

And  over  all  this  splendid  achievement  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  floats  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  emblem  has 
become  a  universal  symbol  of  mercy,  charity  and  good  will. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  its  familiarity,  or,  perhaps,  because  of 
it,  few  stop  to  consider  how  recent  is  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  Red  Cross  stands  and  still  fewer  are 
even  aware  of  the  name  of  the  man  from  whose  initiative  the 
Red  Cross  movement  had  its  origin.  Henri  Dunant  deserves 
better  of  the  world  than  forgetfulness;  his  efforts  to  lessen  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  war,  recognized  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  prize  in  1901,  give  him  a  place  with  such 
philanthropists  as  Philippe  Pinel  and  the  Tukes,  John  Howard 
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and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  whose  names 
will  ever  be  associated  with  great  humanitarian  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

History  records  numerous  individual  examples  of  a  spirit 
of  mercy  shining  forth  from  the  gloom  of  warfare.  The 
cult  of  chivalry  which  reigned  throughout  Western  Europe, 
fantastic  though  it  was  in  its  final  results,  undoubtedly 
encouraged  a  tendency  to  fair  play  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  but  its  influence  hardly  extended  to  the 
rank  and  file  and  with  its  downfall  all  sense  of  mercy  seems  to 
have  vanished  from  the  minds  of  those  whose  business  was 
war.  The  atrocities  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  and  of  Tilly 
at  Magdeburg  form  ghastly  parallels  to  the  deeds  of  Attila 
or  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  Hyder  Ali  in  the  Carnatic. 
The  terms  granted  by  one  of  Alva's  lieutenants,  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  in  the  capitulation  of  the  town  of  Tournai  in  1581  have, 
however,  been  cited  as  the  earliest  recorded  treaty  in  which 
respect  is  shown  for  the  rights  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  a 
citation  whose  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
terms  were  granted  only  from  military  necessity,  and  even 
then  the  town  was  obliged  to  purchase  exemption  from  pillage 
by  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns ! 

In  later  years  individual  treaties  were  from  time  to  time 
concluded,  providing  more  or  less  definitely  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  notably  one  entered  upon 
by  France,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  in  1673,  but  it  was  not 
until  1743  that  the  principles  underlying  the  Red  Cross  move- 
ment were  clearly  foreshadowed  in  a  convention  agreed  to  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair  on  behalf  of  the  English  forces  and  the  Due 
de  Noailles,  Commander  of  the  French  troops.  This  Conven- 
tion of  Aschaffenburg  was  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Dettingen  and  proposed  that  the  wounded,  when  captured, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  free  on  condition  that  they  should 
not  again  bear  arms  during  the  war  unless  they  should  be 
regularly  exchanged  or  ransomed,  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  military  hospitals  should  be  regarded  as  neutral  institu- 
tions and  respected  as  such.     This  latter  item  forms  one  of 
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the  fundamental  ideas  accepted  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864,  but  the  Aschaffenburg  agreement,  though  interesting 
as  an  indication  of  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity  that  marked 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lacked  permanency 
and  general  application,  since  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
between  the  two  commanders  and  did  not  commit  their 
respective  countries  in  any  way  to  acceptance  of  its  principles. 
Some  further  interest  pertains  to  the  Convention,  how- 
ever, from  the  fact  that  its  real  instigator  was  the  Earl  of 
Stair's  physician,  Dr.  John  Pringle,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability,  whose  researches  on  camp  and  hospital  sanitation 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  in  sanitary  science 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  splendid  work  of  John  Howard  in 
prison  reform.  A  Scotsman  by  birth,  Pringle  elected  to 
follow  a  business  career  and,  after  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  took  up  his  residence  at  Amsterdam  in  order  that 
he  might  perfect  his  commercial  education.  During  a  visit 
to  Leyden  he  chanced  to  hear  a  lecture  by  the  great  teacher 
Boerhaave,  and,  captured  by  his  personality,  decided  to  adopt 
medicine  as  his  profession.  Straightway  he  became  enrolled 
as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  on  his  graduation 
in  1730  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  up  practice  in  Edinburgh. 
Pringle's  great  abilities  and  extensive  learning,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  profession,  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in 
1734  he  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  Pneumatics  (that  is 
to  say  Metaphysics)  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  though 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  incumbency  his  lecturing  was 
done  by  deputy,  for  in  1742  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair  and  to  the  military  hospitals  in  Flanders, 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  and  being  appointed 
Surgeon-General  to  the  British  forces  when  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  assumed  command  of  them.  In  1745  he  returned 
to  England  in  company  with  the  troops  recalled  from  Flanders 
to  suppress  the  uprising  in  favor  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  he 
returned  to  the  Continent  where  he  remained  with  the  army 
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until  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  Set- 
tling then  in  London  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  marked  success,  receiving  a  knighthood  in  1766  and 
later  being  appointed  physician  to  the  King,  while  his  marked 
scientific  insight  and  abilities  received  recognition  by  his 
election  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1772.  His 
death  occurred  in  London  in  1782. 

Sir  John  Pringle's  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Army/'  which  were  published  in  1752  and  were  based  upon  his 
experiences  in  Flanders,  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  military 
sanitation.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  identity  of  camp 
and  jail  fevers  and,  assigning  them  to  the  effect  of  impure  air, 
produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  material  in  the  soil  or 
surroundings,  advocated  the  thorough  ventilation  of  hospital 
wards,  which  previously  had  been  carefully  avoided,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  contamination  of 
the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  camp,  advising  prompt 
removal  to  a  new  site  once  contamination  had  occurred.  This 
was  long  before  the  demonstration  of  the  true  nature  of 
contagion,  but  Pringle's  keen  observation,  together  with  his 
habits  of  continuous  thought  and  his  scientific  insight,  enabled 
him  to  formulate  sanitary  principles,  which  even  the  greater 
knowledge  of  to-day  must  regard  as  cardinal.  His  advocacy 
of  the  neutralization  of  field-hospitals  had  its  source  in  the 
same  mode  of  thought,  seeking  for  means  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in  war. 

An  interval  of  over  a  century  was,  however,  to  elapse 
before  Pringle's  suggestion  to  the  Earl  of  Stair  became  generally 
accepted,  but  in  that  interval  it  reappeared  from  time  to  time 
in  special  agreements  between  contending  commanders  and 
did  not  lack  approval  at  the  hands  of  publicists.  The  fact  that 
field-hospitals  were  purely  military  organizations  and  as  such 
the  legitimate  prey  of  the  successful  contestant,  interfered  with 
the  general  recognition  of  their  neutrality;  some  factor  was 
yet  lacking  which  would  serve  to  deprive  them  of  their  strictly 
military  character  and  that  factor  was  suggested  by  events  of 
the  Crimean  War.     In  1854  England  was  startled  and  horrified 
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by  letters  from  the  front,  written  to  the  Times  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Russell  and  revealing  a  shocking  inadequacy  in  the  Medical 
equipment  of  the  British  forces.  A  commission  of  investiga- 
tion was  at  once  despatched  to  the  Crimea,  but  more  to  the 
purpose,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  for  War,  called  to 
his  aid  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  requesting  her  to  organize 
a  corps  of  volunteer  nurses  and  with  them  and  with  whatever 
equipment  and  supplies  were  necessary,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Scutari,  where  the  British  base  hospital  had  been  established. 
Miss  Nightingale  had  acquired  an  experience  in  nursing  that 
was  unusual  at  that  time;  like  Elizabeth  Fry  before  her  she 
had  studied  her  profession  at  the  first  training  school  for 
hospital  nurses  established  at  their  home  at  Kaiserswerth  by 
Pastor  Fliedner  and  his  wife,  and,  profiting  by  other  opportu- 
nities, had  gained  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  in  all  its 
branches.  The  noble  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  her  assistants  at  Scutari,  how  they  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  gave  to  the  sick  and  wounded  such 
tender  and  sympathetic  care  that  the  name  of  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp"  has  become  a  household  word,  all  this  is  too 
well  known  to  need  detailed  description  here.  The  essential 
point  in  the  present  connection  is  that  the  nursing  staff  at 
Scutari  was  a  volunteer  organization,  nominally  at  least 
independent  of  the  military  authorities. 

In  1859  the  combined  forces  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Louis  Napoleon  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  began  the  series  of  campaigns  that  was  to  end  in  an 
Italia  redenta.  In  that  year  Henri  Dunant,  a  native  of 
Geneva,  travelling  for  pleasure  through  Lombardy,  had  reached 
Mantua  at  a  time  when  the  contending  armies  were  about  to 
conclude  the  campaign  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Hurrying  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict  Dunant  busied  himself  in  carrying  aid 
to  the  wounded  in  all  parts  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
harrowing  suffering  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact 
during  his  work  of  mercy  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  his 
mind.  Three  years  later,  in  1862,  he  published  an  account  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  a  volume  entitled  "Un  Souvenir  de 
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Solferino,"  and  having  become  during  a  previous  visit  to 
England  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, he  took  occasion  to  advocate  in  his  book  the  formation  in 
times  of  peace  of  voluntary  societies,  whose  members  would 
be  trained  in  the  methods  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and, 
if  necessary,  would  make  use  of  their  training  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Dunant's  Souvenir  attracted  much  attention  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  but  what  was  of  more 
importance  it  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Societe  Genevoise 
d'Utilite  Publique,  of  which  the  author  was  a  member,  and 
this  Society  addressed  notes  to  the  principal  European  powers 
inviting  them  to  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  feasibility  of  Dunant's  proposal  for 
the  formation  of  National  Relief  Associations  and  suggesting 
plans  for  the  organization  of  such  associations,  their  official 
recognition  by  the  various  Governments,  their  independence 
of  belligerent  armies  during  war  time  so  far  as  transport  and 
maintenance  were  concerned,  the  inviolability  of  the  persons 
of  members  of  the  society  engaged  in  their  charitable  work  and 
the  adoption  of  some  distinctive  badge  by  which  the  members 
might  be  readily  recognized. 

As  the  result  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Genevan  Society  a 
conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  October  26-29,  1863,  at  which 
were  present  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Switzer- 
land, France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  The  Netherlands, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Hesse  Darms- 
tadt, Saxony  and  Wurtemburg.  At  this  conference  the  various 
propositions  formulated  by  the  Societe  d'Utilite  Publique,  so 
far  as  they  referred  to  the  formation  of  National  Relief 
Societies,  were  accepted  practically  unchanged,  and  in  honour 
of  the  Swiss  Republic  it  was  determined  that  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  members  of  the  volunteer  relief  organizations 
should  be  a  brassard  bearing  a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground. 
Thus  the  proposal  of  Dunant  became  realized  in  the  formation 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which,  since  their  organization  was  a 
matter  for  private  enterprise,  did  not  require  any  official 
sanction  from  the  Governments  of  the  conferring  powers. 
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But  official  action  was  necessary  if  the  Societies  were  to  fulfil 
the  principal  purpose  of  their  existence,  service  in  the  field  in 
case  of  war,  since  such  service,  if  it  was  to  be  successfully 
performed,  required  a  guarantee  of  protection  from  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  to  bring  this  side  of  the  question  to 
the  attention  of  their  various  Governments  the  Conference 
added  to  their  agreement  certain  requests.  They  asked  that 
the  respective  Governments  should  sanction  and  aid  in  every 
way  the  formation  of  the  Relief  Societies;  that  during  war 
they  should  agree  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of  all  hospitals 
and  ambulances  as  well  as  of  their  official  medical  staffs,  of 
the  voluntary  relief  associations,  of  inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  gave  relief  to  the  wounded  and  of  the  wounded  themselves; 
and,  finally,  that  there  should  be  official  recognition  of  a  dis- 
tinctive badge  and  flag  for  the  use  of  the  medical  corps  of  all 
armies. 

To  consider  these  requests  a  second  conference  was  held  at 
Geneva,  August  8-22,  1864,  which  resulted  in  the  agreement 
now  generally  known  as  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  Con- 
vention gave  an  affirmative  reply  to  all  the  requests  made  by 
the  first  conference  even  to  the  extent  of  granting  the  rights  of 
neutrality  to  inhabitants  of  belligerent  countries  who  should 
succor  the  wounded,  and  guaranteeing  protection  to  any  house 
in  which  a  wounded  man  might  be  entertained.  Chaplains 
were  also  granted  the  rights  of  neutrality,  a  circumstance 
which  later  gained  the  adhesion  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  Red  Cross  was  definitely  recognized  as 
the  badge  of  the  Medical  Service  in  all  its  branches,  Turkey 
alone  of  the  later  signatories  objecting  to  it  for  obvious  reasons 
and  substituting  for  it  the  Red  Crescent. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  Convention 
on  the  ground  that  throughout  its  ten  articles  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  volunteer  Red  Cross  Societies.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  Societies  were  not  govern- 
mental organizations;  their  formation  had  been  approved  by 
the  First  Geneva  Conference,  and  the  Second  Conference,  though^ 
specifically  requested  to  recommend  the  recognition  of  the 
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Societies,  took  a  broader  view  and  by  the  second  article  of 
the  Convention  agreed  that  "  Persons  employed  in  hospitals 
and  ambulances,  including  the  staff  for  superintendence, 
medical  service,  administration  and  transport  of  the  wounded, 
as  well  as  chaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neutrality 
while  so  employed  and  so  long  as  there  remain  any  wounded 
to  bring  in  or  to  succour."  The  word  " persons"  undoubtedly 
means  "all  persons,"  and,  therefore,  includes  not  only  the 
members  of  the  Societies  serving  with  the  hospitals  and 
ambulances,  but  also  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  so  serving.  Furthermore,  the  adoption  by  article  seven 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  the  distinctive  badge  of  those  who  were  to 
be  granted  neutrality  surely  implied  the  recognition  of  the 
Societies  whose  right  to  that  badge  had  already  been  estab- 
lished by  the  First  Conference. 

The  Convention  of  1864  was  signed  before  the  close  of 
that  year  by  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Spain,  Norway-Sweden,  Denmark  and  Baden;  Greece, 
Great  Britain,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Prussia  and  Turkey 
followed  in  1865,  and  in  later  years  one  Power  after  the  other, 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1882,  declared  their  adhesion 
to  the  Convention,  until  in  1906  it  had  been  signed  and  adopted 
by  forty-nine  states,  these  including,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  remaining  European  Powers,  all  those 
of  Central  and  South  America,  Persia,  China,  Korea,  Japan 
and  Siam  in  Asia,  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  South  African 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  in  Africa.  Thus  the  sugges- 
tions of  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Henri  Dunant  were  combined  in 
an  international  agreement  to  which  practically  all  nations  of 
the  world  were  signatories. 

Modifications  of  the  Convention  of  1864  were  proposed 
at  a  third  conference  held  at  Geneva  in  1868,  certain  of  its 
terms  were  discussed  at  the  Brussels  conference  of  1874 
called  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  consider  propositions  for  the 
regulation  of  warfare,  and  in  1899  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague,  but  no  changes  resulted  from  these  discussions  and 
the  modifications  proposed  by  the  Conference  of  1868  failed 
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to  receive  ratification.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  agreed  to  an  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  1864  to  maritime  warfare,  but 
it  was  not  until  a  Conference  held  at  Geneva  in  1906  that  any 
modification  of  the  Convention  of  1864  was  effected.  The 
ten  articles  of  the  original  Convention  were  then  increased  to 
thirty-three,  but  the  additional  verbiage  indicates  for  the  most 
part  merely  a  more  precise  definition  of  terms  and  conditions. 
It  does  include,  however,  a  definite  recognition  of  the  national 
voluntary  aid  societies  and  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  their  services  may  be  employed;  provisions 
guarding  against  the  improper  use  of  the  Red  Cross  symbol; 
and  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  information  concerning 
wounded  who  may  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  of  the  iden- 
tification marks  of  those  found  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  word  " neutrality"  does  not  occur  in 
the  Convention  of  1906,  that  term  having  been  regarded  as 
inapplicable  to  military  or  semi-military  establishments  active 
in  connection  with  belligerent  armies;  instead  it  is  provided 
that  medical  establishments  and  their  personnels  as  well  as 
the  sick  and  wounded,  shall  be  respected  and  cared  for  without 
distinction  of  nationality.  Thirty-six  powers  were  represent- 
ed at  the  Conference  of  1906,  and  of  these  several,  including 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ratified  the  Convention 
in  the  following  year.  The  Convention  of  1906  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  abrogate  that  of  1864,  for  it  expressly 
declares  that  the  latter  shall  continue  to  be  binding  on  all  its 
signatories  until  such  times  as  they  shall  ratify  the  more 
recent  agreement. 

The  result  of  the  First  Geneva  Conference  was  an  agree- 
ment to  form  national  aid  societies,  this  being  the  chief  objec- 
tive of  Henri  Dunant's  endeavours,  inspired  by  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  in  the  Crimea  by  Florence  Nightingale  and 
her  corps  of  volunteer  nurses;  the  Convention  of  1864,  which 
amplified  and  made  effective  Sir  John  Pringle's  suggestions, 
was  the  outcome  of  certain  requests  addressed  to  the  Powers 
by  the  Conference  as  an  addendum  to  its  agreement  in  the 
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hope  that,  being  granted,  greater  opportunities  would  be 
afforded  for  the  beneficent  work  of  the  volunteer  societies.  In 
the  outcome  the  addendum,  made  effective  at  the  Convention 
of  1864,  became  the  more  important  enactment,  but  never- 
theless the  agreement  of  the  First  Conference  did  not  remain 
barren,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  yielded  results  which,  even  in 
these  days  of  gloom,  give  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  humanity 
has  not  vanished  from  the  earth,  but  flourishes  gloriously 
even  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  ruthless  War.  The  stories  of 
the  growth  and  activities  of  the  volunteer  aid  societies  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  exist  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  which  must  be  set  to  this  sketch,  but  a  brief  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  No  definite  steps  were  taken  in  Great  Britain  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  first  Geneva  Conference 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870,  when 
the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War 
was  established,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Turley 
and  of  Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord  Wantage,  his 
experiences  in  the  Crimea  having  made  the  latter  fully  alive 
to  the  benefits  that  such  a  Society  could  confer.  The  popular 
response  to  the  call  issued  by  the  Society  was  prompt  and 
generous,  centres  for  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies  were  established  in  several  towns  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  nurses  and  surgeons  were  furnished  when 
their  services  were  required,  and  the  expenses,  amounting  to 
over  £220,000,  entailed  in  performing  this  useful  and  charitable 
service  were  met  by  voluntary  contributions  collected  by  the 
Society.  During  the  first  Boer  War  in  1881,  in  the  Egyptian 
Campaign  of  1884-5  and  in  the  South  African  War  of  1899- 
1902,  the  Society  repeated  the  splendid  service  that  marked  its 
inauguration  and  fully  justified  its  existence. 

It  did  not,  however,  long  remain  alone  in  the  work,  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  formed  in  1877,  giving 
valuable  assistance.  The  story  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Ambulance  Association  was  one  of 
the  activities,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  history, 
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but  too  eventful  to  be  recited  here.  It  carries  one  back  to 
the  establishment  of  an  hospital  in  Jerusalem  for  the  care  of 
Christian  pilgrims  by  some  merchants  of  Amain  in  A.D.  1014. 
On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  Hospitallers  were  organized  into  the 
Religious  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which,  a  few  years 
later,  became  a  military  organization,  the  first  Prior  main- 
taining that  the  members  should  be  prepared  not  only  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Christians  but  even  to 
give  their  lives  for  them  if  necessary.  Their  defence  of  Acre 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  their  retirement 
first  to  Cyprus,  then  to  Rhodes  and  finally  to  Malta,  make  a 
story  replete  with  heroic  incidents,  culminating  in  their  splendid 
defence  of  Malta  under  the  greatest  of  all  their  Priors,  La- 
Valette.  They  retained  possession  of  Malta  until  1798  when 
the  island  was  taken  by  Napoleon;  but  in  the  meantime 
chapters  of  the  order  had  been  established  in  various  countries, 
that  in  England  falling  upon  evil  days  when  the  religious 
orders  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,  whose  successor, 
Edward  VI,  demolished  the  Priory  in  London  to  obtain 
building  material  for  the  erection  of  Somerset  House.  The 
English  langue,  to  use  the  official  term  applied  to  the  chapters, 
was  revived  under  Royal  patronage  in  1831,  its  knights  and 
ladies  devoting  themselves  to  charitable  work  in  connection 
with  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  to 
further  this  work  the  Ambulance  Association  was  established 
in  1877,  with  branches  in  various  manufacturing  and  mining 
towns,  its  object  being  to  provide  in  case  of  accidents  or 
disasters  corps  trained  in  rendering  " first  aid"  services. 

In  1898  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  called  together 
representatives  of  the  National  Aid  Society,  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association  and  of  the  Army  Nursing  Service 
Reserve  to  elaborate  plans  for  co-operation  with  the  Army 
Medical  Service  Corps  by  which  greater  efficiency  might  be 
secured.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Central  British 
Red  Cross  Committee,  which  in  1902  was  officially  announced 
as  the  sole  body  recognized  as  responsible  for  Red  Cross  work 
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throughout  the  Empire.  Two  years  later  the  name  of  the 
Committee  was  changed  to  the  Central  British  Red  Cross 
Council,  this  Council  being  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Aid  Society,  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association, 
the  Army  Nursing  Service  Reserve  and  the  St.  Andrew's 
Ambulance  Association.  But  in  1905  the  National  Aid 
Society  merged  its  individuality  in  that  of  the  Council,  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
which  thus,  after  all,  is  but  the  National  Aid  Society  under  a 
new  name.  It  would  be  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  war 
now  raging,  a  war  that  has  made  demands  upon  its  energies  and 
resources  far  beyond  what  had  ever  been  contemplated. 
Nobly  has  the  Society  been  supported  and  nobly  has  it  ful- 
filled the  trust  imposed  upon  it,  gaining  for  the  emblem  under 
which  it  serves  ever  increasing  respect  and  honour. 


J.  Playfair  McMurrich 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES 
DARWIN 

TT  may  be  reasonably  asked  what  there  is  further  to  say 
regarding  the  character  of  Charles  Darwin.  Even  before 
his  death  the  world  had  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  naturalist  who  had  so  profoundly  changed  the  bases  of 
thought  for  his  own  and  succeeding  generations  was  possessed 
of  a  personality  of  rare  charm.  The  publication  of  the  "Life 
and  Letters"  (1887)  five  years  after  he  passed  away  fully 
justified  this  impression.  They  revealed  the  fact  that  not 
only  were  the  scientific  labours  (in  their  extent  alone  sufficient 
for  half  a  dozen  men)  accomplished  heroically  during  long 
years  of  constant  pain  and  ill-health,  but  they  also  showed 
most  conclusively  that  the  exceptional  share  of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation which  fell  to  his  lot  from  1859  until,  say,  1875 
at  least,  was  powerless  to  modify  or  alter  the  essential  gentle- 
ness, simplicity  and  grandeur  of  his  character.  The  patience 
which  had  been  so  long  manifested  in  minute  observations  of 
plant  and  animal  forms  and  habits — from  South  American 
shells  to  earthworms  and  climbing  plants — had  been  a  factor 
also  in  the  maintenance  of  a  moral  personality  which  is  now 
a  permanent  possession  of  English  literary  and  scientific 
history.  We  use  the  word  maintenance  instead  of  develop- 
ment advisedly,  because  it  is  plain  from  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence in  many  sources  that  the  main  features  of  his  moral  char- 
acter were  in  full  activity  during  the  forty-six  years  inter- 
vening between  his  return  from  the  " Beagle"  voyage  to  his 
death  in  1882.  In  taking  these  particular  limits,  which  are 
those  of  his  public  activity  as  a  naturalist,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  this  case  the  "boy,"  or  the  youth,  was  not  "the 
father  of  the  man,"  for  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  most 
satisfactory.     No  one  acquainted  with  the  records  can  mis- 
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interpret  the  statements  in  the  fragment  of  autobiography 
which  he  prepared  for  his  children  as  other  than  fresh  proofs 
of  his  entire  integrity.  He  says  in  one  place  in  this  fragment, 
"I  believe  that  I  was  in  many  ways  a  naughty  boy,"  and  he 
also  notes  with  surprise  that  at  one  stage  of  his  boyhood  he 
had  a  tendency  to  tell  "fibs,"  especially  if  they  were  calculated 
to  startle  people.  There  is  also  the  strong  statement  regarding 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  preparing 
for  the  Church. 

"I  got  into  a  sporting  set,  including  some  dissipated  low- 
minded  young  men.  We  used  often  to  dine  together  in  the 
evening,  though  these  dinners  often  included  men  of  a  higher 
stamp,  and  we  sometimes  drank  too  much,  with  jolly  singing 
and  playing  at  cards  afterwards.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  feel 
ashamed  of  days  and  evenings  thus  spent,  but  as  some  of  my 
friends  were  very  pleasant,  and  we  were  all  in  the  highest 
spirits,  I  cannot  help  looking  back  to  those  times  with  much 
pleasure." 

This  will  doubtless  still  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  most 
shocking  proof  of  depravity,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  was  at  this  very  time  he  made  lifelong  friendships  with  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Professor  Henslow.  Their  attachment  to  him 
would  have  been  impossible  if  he  himself  had  been  "  dissipated" 
or  " low-minded." 

The  full  picture  of  Darwin's  character  cannot  be  con- 
densed within  the  limits  of  an  article,  nor  is  it  the  intention 
here  to  make  the  attempt.  Two  reasons,  however,  of  fair 
validity  may  be  offered  as  justification  for  a  consideration  of 
certain  features  of  the  subject.  The  first  is  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  two  volumes  entitled  "Emma  Darwin:  A  Century 
of  Family  Letters,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Litchfield,  a  daughter  of 
Darwin.  The  second  of  the  two  volumes  affords  confirmatory 
evidence  of  a  particularly  interesting  kind,  and  adds  consider- 
ably on  some  points  to  the  information  given  in  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "Life  and  Letters."  The  other  justification  is 
a  more  general  one.  Men  as  far  apart  as  Lord  Morley,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformists, 
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agree  that  after  all  the  supreme  thing,  in  world-crises  like  the 
present,  is  character,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
This  Darwin  possessed  in  a  very  positive  sense.  He  not  only- 
exhibited  in  a  particularly  noble  way  those  qualities  of  courage, 
truthfulness  and  dogged  perseverance  which  are  the  essential 
"notes"  (to  use  Newman's  word)  of  the  best  English  character, 
but  there  was  the  added  and  most  definite  charm  that  there 
were  in  him  many  of  those  gracious  traits  which  were  urged  by 
the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  as  the  very  secret  of  the  higher  life. 

How  he  followed  the  injunction  "in  honour  preferring  one 
another"  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  discovery  of  the  leading 
facts  bearing  upon  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection  by  Wal- 
lace and  himself  has  been  told  a  thousand  times — to  the  honour 
of  both  scientists.  There  is  also  an  incident  recorded  in 
Morley 's  "Life  of  Gladstone"  which,  if  trivial  by  comparison, 
is  nevertheless  significant.  In  1877,  when  deep  in  Eastern 
atrocities,  Gladstone  was  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  at 
High  Elms,  together  with  Morley,  Huxley  and  Lyon  Playfair. 
Morley  writes : — 

"On  the  Sunday  afternoon  Sir  John  Lubbock,  our  host, 
took  us  all  up  to  the  hill-top  whence  in  his  quiet  Kentish 
village  Darwin  was  shaking  the  world.  The  illustrious  pair, 
born  in  the  same  year,  had  never  met  before.  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  soon  as  seated  took  Darwin's  interest  in  lessons  of  massacre 
for  granted,  and  launched  forth  his  thunderbolts  with  un- 
exhausted zest.  His  great,  wise,  simple,  and  truth-loving 
listener,  then,  I  think,  busy  on  digestive  powers  of  the  drosera 
in  his  green-house,  was  intensely  delighted.  When  we  broke 
up,  watching  Mr.  Gladstone's  erect  alert  figure  as  he  walked 
away,  Darwin,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  against  the 
evening  rays,  said  to  me  in  unaffected  satisfaction,  l  What  an 
honour  that  such  a  great  man  should  come  to  visit  me ! '  Too 
absorbed  in  his  own  overwhelming  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  no  mention  of  his  afternoon  call, 
and  only  says  of  the  two  days  that  'he  found  a  notable  party, 
and  made  some  interesting  talk,'  and  that  he  ' could  not  help 
liking'  one  of  the  party,  then  a  stranger  to  him." 
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Many  others,  indeed,  "could  not  help  liking"  Darwin,  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  testify.  Lyell,  Hooker,  Huxley,  Asa  Gray 
are  only  a  few  of  the  eminent  names  of  those  who  were  as 
deeply  attached  to  him  by  his  character  as  by  his  scientific 
work.  It  is  not  surprising,  of  course,  that  he  was  esteemed  in 
the  Darwin- Wedgwood-Allen  family  connection.  That  would 
be  natural  even  if  his  virtues  and  his  abilities  had  been  merely 
commonplace.  But  the  letters  in  the  second  of  the  "Emma 
Darwin"  volumes  are  delightful  on  this  point.  The  letters 
of  this  family  group,  especially  those  of  the  women,  are  of  high 
literary  merit,  indicating  throughout  the  hundred  years  a 
pretty  liberal  distribution  of  good  sense  and  general  ability. 
It  was  a  large  connection  of  large  families;  and  also  an  intimate 
one,  seeing  that  no  less  than  eight  pairs  of  cousins  married, 
including  Josiaji  Wedgwood  of  Etruria  to  Sarah  Wedgwood,  in 
1764,  and  Charles  Darwin  to  Emma  Wedgwood,  in  1839. 
Darwin's  father,  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  the  able  and 
successful  physician  of  Shrewsbury,  had,  in  1796,  married  a 
daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  High  talent,  good  culture  and 
sound  virtues  are  predominant  in  the  group.  The  families 
being  large,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  sons  and  daughters 
marrying,  the  pedigrees  given  at  the  beginning  of  both  volumes 
are  safer  there  than  in  the  memory.  We  note,  however,  that 
one  aunt  of  Mrs.  Darwin's  was  married  to  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, of  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  and  another  to  Sismondi  the 
historian.  The  latter — "Aunt  Jessie" — frequently  wrote  to 
her  niece.  The  young  people  on  Mrs.  Darwin's  side  were 
close  friends  of  "Flo"  Nightingale,  and  conscious  some  years 
before  the  Crimea  that  she  was  marked  for  high  destinies. 
They  were  also  anxious  at  one  time  lest  she  should  "throw 
herself  away"  on  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (Carlyle's  friend 
"Dicky"),  afterwards  Lord  Houghton.  The  Sydney  Smiths 
were  intimate  friends,  and  the  Carlyles,  through  Erasmus 
Darwin,  were  more  or  less  intimate. 

But  readable  as  both  volumes  are  in  a  general  way,  our 
interest  here  is  to  bring  out  a  few  salient  data  with  regard  to 
Charles   Darwin.     His   engagement    to   his    cousin,    Emma 
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Wedgwood,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  both  families.  There 
had  been  some  delay  about  his  proposing,  owing  to  a  convic- 
tion on  his  part  that  he  was  "  very  plain' ' — an  idea,  it  maybe 
said,  still  shared  by  many  people  who  think  that  the  worst 
portraits  of  him  must  be  the  most  correct. 

When  the  matter  was  settled,  Dr.  Darwin  wrote  to  Josiah 
Wedgwood  (there  are  various  Josiahs)  (Nov.  13,  1838) : — 

"Emma  having  accepted  Charles  gives  me  as  great 
happiness  as  Jos.  having  married  Caroline,  and  I  cannot  say 
more. 

"On  that  marriage  Bessy  said  she  should  not  have  had 
more  pleasure  if  it  had  been  [Queen]  Victoria,  and  you  may 
assure  her  I  feel  as  grateful  to  her  for  Emma  as  if  it  had  been 
Martineau  herself  that  Charles  had  obtained.  Pray  give  my 
love  to  Elizabeth.  I  feel  I  ought  to  condole  with  her  as  her 
loss  will  be  very  great." 

To  which  Wedgwood  replied : — 

"A  good,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  daughter  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  man  can  have,  after  a  good  wife.  If  I  could 
have  given  such  a  wife  to  Charles  without  parting  with  a 
daughter  there  would  be  no  drawback  from  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  bestowing  Emma  upon  him.  You  lately  gave  up  a 
daughter — it  is  my  turn  now.  At  our  time  of  life  our  happi- 
ness must  be  in  a  great  measure  reflected  from  our  families, 
and  I  think  there  are  few  fathers  who  have  on  the  whole  more 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  present  circum- 
stances and  future  prospects  of  our  families.  I  could  have 
parted  with  Emma  to  no  one  for  whom  I  would  so  soon  and  so 
entirely  feel  as  a  father,  and  I  am  happy  in  believing  that 
Charles  entertains  the  kindest  feelings  for  his  uncle-father. 

"I  propose  to  do  for  Emma  what  I  did  for  Charlotte  and 
for  three  of  my  sons,  give  a  bond  for  £5,000,  and  to  allow  her 
£400  a  year,  as  long  as  my  income  will  supply  it,  which  I  have 
no  reason  for  thinking  will  not  be  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  opinions  of  other  relatives  are  equally  warm  in 
approval.  Emma  Wedgwood,  writing  to  her  Aunt  Jessie  in 
the  same  month,  says,  among  other  things: — 
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"I  must  now  tell  you  what  I  think  of  him,  first  premising 
that  Elizabeth  thinks  pretty  nearly  the  same,  as  my  opinion 
may  not  go  for  much  with  you.  He  is  the  most  open,  trans- 
parent man  I  ever  saw,  and  every  word  expresses  his  real 
thoughts.  He  is  particularly  affectionate  and  very  nice  to 
his  father  and  sisters,  and  perfectly  sweet-tempered,  and  pos- 
sesses some  minor  qualities  that  add  particularly  to  one's 
happiness,  such  as  not  being  fastidious,  and  being  humane  to 
animals.  We  shall  live  in  London,  where  he  is  fully  occupied 
with  being  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society  and  conducting 

a  publication  upon  the  animals  of  Australia Aunt 

Sarah  was  delighted;  she  told  Elizabeth  she  had  quite  given 
it  up  in  despair.  We  are  going  to  dine  with  her  to-day,  when 
we  shall  do  a  considerable  quantity  of  talking.  I  don't  think 
it  of  as  much  consequence  as  she  does  that  Charles  drinks  no 
wine,  but  I  think  it  a  pleasant  thing.  The  real  crook  in  my 
lot  I  have  withheld  from  you,  but  I  must  own  it  to  you  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  that  he  has  a  great  dislike  to  going  to  the  play, 
so  that  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  some  domestic  dissen- 
sions on  that  head.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stands  concerts 
very  well." 

Darwin  refers  to  this  last  point  in  a  letter  to  her  a  couple 
of  weeks  later: — 

"Lyell  and  Madame  gave  me  a  very  long  and  solemn 
lecture  on  the  extreme  importance,  for  our  future  comfort 
during  our  whole  London  lives,  of  choosing  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately our  visiting  acquaintances;  every  disagreeable  or  com- 
monplace acquaintance  must  separate  us  from  our  relations 
and  real  friends  (that  is  without  we  give  up  our  whole  lives  to 
visiting),  for  the  evenings  we  sacrifice  might  have  been  spent 
with  them  or  at  the  theatre." 

Darwin's  quiet  humour  is  exemplified  in  another  letter 
in  January,  1839,  shortly  before  his  marriage: — 

"The  Lyells  called  on  me  to-day  after  church,  as  Lyell 
was  so  full  of  Geology  that  he  was  obliged  to  disgorge;  and  I 
dine  there  on  Tuesday  for  a  special  conference.  I  was  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  to-day,  for  we  talked  for  half  an  hour 
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unsophisticated  Geology,  with  poor  Mrs.  Lyell  sitting  by,  a 
monument  of  patience.  I  want  practice  in  ill-treating  the 
female  sex.  I  did  not  observe  that  Lyell  had  any  compunction; 
I  hope  to  harden  my  conscience  in  time;  few  husbands  seem 
to  find  it  difficult  to  effect  this." 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  "Life  and  Letters' '  know 
that  the  marriage  proved  a  most  happy  one.  Mrs.  Darwin 
was  literary,  but  not  scientific.  The  latter  fact,  however,  did 
not  prove  a  drawback.  They  were  intellectual  companions  as 
well  as  sensible  home  companions.  Life  had  its  jolts,  as  life 
has  at  all  times  and  places,  but  on  the  whole,  excepting  Dar- 
win's constant  ill-health,  they  had  a  large  share  of  happiness. 
Money  difficulties  were  apparently  never  present.  Each 
received  a  good  income  from  the  respective  fathers.  They 
were  married  in  1839.  Darwin  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of  73, 
and  Mrs.  Darwin  in  1896  at  the  age  of  88. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  speak  of  Darwin's  attitude  towards 
religion.  The  intimate  chapter  headed  "Religion"  in  the 
"Life  and  Letters"  covered  this  point  pretty  thoroughly 
thirty  years  ago.  But  a  couple  of  letters  in  the  new  volumes 
afford  more  light  on  the  subject.  Darwin  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  a  revealed  religion  in  1839,  but  not  as  the  result  of 
evolutionary  thought.  This  developed  later.  He  said  that 
"disbelief  crept  over  me  at  a  very  slow  rate,  but  was  at  last 
complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow  that  I  felt  no  distress."  In 
his  youth  he  had  accepted  revelation  completely. 

With  regard  to  the  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Darwin  to  her 
husband  Mrs.  Litchfield  says: — 

"In  our  childhood  and  youth  she  was  not  only  sincerely 
religious — this  she  always  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — 
but  definite  in  her  beliefs.  She  went  regularly  to  church  and 
took  the  Sacrament.  She  read  the  Bible  with  us  and  taught 
us  a  simple  Unitarian  Creed,  though  we  were  baptized  and 
confirmed  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  her  youth  religion 
must  have  largely  filled  her  life,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the 
papers  she  left  that  it  distressed  her,  in  her  early  married  life, 
to  know  that  my  father  did  not  share  her  faith.     She  wrote 
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two  letters  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  speaks  in  his  autobio- 
graphy of  'her  beautiful  letter  to  me,  safely  preserved,  shortly 
after  our  marriage'." 

Both  letters  are  to  be  found  on  pages  173-175  of  the  second 
of  the  "Emma  Darwin"  volumes.  We  have  room  here  only 
for  the  second,  which,  judging  by  Darwin's  note  appended  to 
it,  is  to  be  dated  in  1861. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  the  compassion  I  have  felt  for  all  your 
sufferings  for  these  weeks  past  that  you  have  had  so  many 
drawbacks,  nor  the  gratitude  I  have  felt  for  the  cheerful  and 
affectionate  looks  you  have  given  me  when  I  know  you  have 
been  miserably  uncomfortable. 

"My  heart  has  often  been  too  full  to  speak  or  take  any 
notice.  I  am  sure  you  know  I  love  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that  I  mind  your  sufferings  nearly  as  much  as  I  should  my  own, 
and  I  find  the  only  relief  to  my  own  mind  is  to  take  it  as  from 
God's  hand,  and  try  to  believe  that  all  suffering  and  illness  is 
meant  to  help  us  to  exalt  our  minds  and  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  a  future  state.  When  I  see  your  patience,  deep  com- 
passion for  others,  self-command,  and,  above  all,  gratitude  for 
the  smallest  thing  done  to  help  you,  I  cannot  help  longing  that 
these  precious  feelings  should  be  offered  to  Heaven  for  the  sake 
of  your  daily  happiness.  But  I  find  it  difficult  enough  in  my 
own  case.  I  often  think  of  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.'  It  is  feeling 
and  not  reasoning  that  drives  one  to  prayer.  I  feel  presump- 
tuous in  writing  this  to  you. 

"I  feel  in  my  inmost  heart  your  admirable  qualities  and 
feelings,  and  all  I  would  hope  is  that  you  might  direct  them 
upwards,  as  well  as  to  one  who  values  them  above  everything 
in  the  world.  I  shall  keep  this  by  me  till  I  feel  cheerful  and 
comfortable  again  about  you,  but  it  has  passed  through  my 
mind  often  lately  so  I  thought  I  would  write  it,  partly  to 
relieve  my  own  mind." 

Darwin's  attached  note  reads,  "God  bless  you.  C.  D. 
June,  1861." 
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In  the  chapter  on  "Religious  Conformity"  in  his  book 
on  "Compromise"  Lord  Morley,  many  years  ago,  treated  with 
delicacy  and  feeling  the  question  of  right  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  when  his  faith  has  become  different  to  that  of 
his  wife.  Darwin  seems  never  to  have  urged  his  own  views  in 
the  proselytising  spirit,  at  home  or  in  his  writings. 

Mrs.  Litchfield's  remarks  make  it  plain  that  Mrs.  Darwin 
was  herself  "advanced"  in  some  respects.  Two  extracts  from 
letters  written  in  her  eighty-seventh  year  (1895)  are  significant. 
She  had  been  reading  Balfour's  "Foundations  of  Belief."  In 
the  first  letter  she  says, ' '  I  am  stuck  in  Balfour.  His  argument 
about  the  uncertainty  of  sight  seems  so  feeble  to  me  that  I 
think  I  can't  understand  it.  What  I  do  understand  makes  me 
think  less  of  his  good  sense."  And  then,  some  days  later,  she 
writes,  "I  have  finished  Balfour.  Of  course  I  don't  do  the 
book  justice,  but  the  last  two  or  three  pages  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  inconclusive.  I  can  agree  with  him  that  the  belief 
in  a  God  who  cares  is  an  immense  safeguard  for  morality;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  any  addi- 
tional safeguard — yes,  I  do  see  it  partly.  Also  I  am  surprised 
at  his  considering  that  morality  is  impossible  without  some 
religion,  which  he  gives  as  an  axiom  not  to  be  disputed.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  remains  of  Christian  feeling  make  us 
unable  to  judge  of  the  present  race  of  agnostics." 

Not  less  significant  in  another  direction,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  she  copied  the  following  verses  from  In  Memoriam 
into  her  book  of  extracts  in  February,  1893,  when  eighty-five 
years  old. 

CXVI 

Not  all  regret :  the  face  will  shine 

Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone; 

And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 
Still  speaks  to  me  of  me  and  mine: 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead; 

Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 
Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

J.  C.  Sutherland 


RUSKIN  ON  SHAKESPEARE 

T>  USKIN  and  Shakespeare!  These  names  conjure  up  the 
whole  world  of  thought  suggested  by  the  opposition 
of  artist  and  moralist,  though  the  moralist  was  an  artist  and 
the  artist  as  stern  as  fate.  Ruskin  knew  his  Shakespeare 
well.  He  wrote  no  treatise  on  him,  but  his  frequent  references1 
made  a  deeply  suggestive  appreciation,  valuable  as  a  study 
of  Shakespeare,  of  criticism,  of  Ruskin  himself,  and  of  human 
nature.  Ruskin  always  wrote  under  the  stress  of  emotions; 
they  burn  or  tremble  through  all  his  judgements.  I  doubt 
if  any  writer  has  ever  revealed  himself  with  such  complete 
sincerity  and  power  over  so  wide  a  range.  The  long  pageant 
of  his  moods  he  set  forth  in  language  of  matchless  adaptability, 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  This  description  is  truest  of  Fors 
Clavigera  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  the  works  written 
after  Unto  This  Last;  but  it  is  true  of  whatever  he  wrote,  from 
the  first  passionate  defence  of  Turner  (which  grew  into 
Modern  Painters)  to  the  last  retrospect  in  Prceterita.  The 
dominant  note  of  it  is  profoundly  pathetic — the  intense  love 
of  the  lovelinesses  in  which  the  artist  mind  longs  to  dwell,  the 
intolerable  pressure  of  the  human  problems  that  invade  every 
vision  and  turn  its  very  beauty  into  torment. 

I  cannot  paint  nor  read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do  anything  else 
that  I  like,  and  the  very  light  of  the  morning  sun2  has  become  hateful 
to  me,  because  of  the  misery  that  I  know,  and  see  signs  of  where  I  know  it 
not,  which  no  imagination  can  interpret  too  bitterly. 

Then  the  yearning  for  an  honourable  peace  reinforces  the 
love  of  man  and  love  of  justice  in  the  resolve: — 

Therefore  I  will  endure  it  no  longer  quietly;  but  henceforward  with 
any  few  or  many  who  will  help,  do  my  poor  best  to  abate  this  misery. 

(Fors  1.) 


1 1  omit  from  consideration  here  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  in  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

2  Of  all  Ruskin's  delights  in  nature,  that  of  sunrise  (which  he  seldom  missed) 
was  perhaps  the  most  constant. 
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In  him  artist  and  moralist  fought  distressing  war,  allowing 
him  fitful  sight  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  painful  grasp  of 
great  truths.  It  distracted  and  exhausted  him,  leaving 
him  with  the  hope  of  King  Arthur,  who  all  his  life  had  followed 
the  gleam  and  listened  to  the  stars — yet  when  he  passed, 
"all  his  mind  was  clouded  with  a  doubt.' '  To  read  his  books 
in  order  is  to  watch  a  heart  that,  deeply  loving  and  "  strongly 
loathing,  greatly  broke." 

Nearly  all  subjects  appealed  to  Ruskin,  and  all  he  touched 
unlocked  his  heart.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth 
used  this  phrase  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare, — "with  this 
key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart," — and  so  aroused  the 
good-humoured  scorn  of  Browning — "did  Shakespeare?  then 
the  less  Shakespeare  he!"  These  judgements  are  significant. 
Wordsworth  chose  "the  mind  of  man"  for  the  "main  haunt 
and  region  of  (his)  song;"  but  it  proved  in  practice  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  one  man  to  whom  he  gave  such  devoted  study — 
himself.  This  was  the  mind  in  whose  revelation  he  spent  the 
long  after-glow  of  his  poetic  youth;  the  mind  to  which  was 
dedicated  the  never-finished  "cathedral  of  (his)  song." 
Browning  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  artist  to  a  privacy 
among  his  own  creations — with  a  confidence  born  of  the  doubt- 
ful justice  of  the  claim  in  his  own  case.  Shakespeare  had  no 
need.  "Scattering  largess  like  the  sun,"  his  spirit  burned 
upon  its  central  hearth  unseen. 

Like  the  sun!  Ruskin  realized  the  meaning  of  that 
simile  and  expressed  it  with  great  beauty  and  pathos. 

He  seems  to  have  been  sent  essentially  to  take  universal  and  equal 
grasp  of  the  human  nature  ...  It  was  necessary  he  should  lean  no  way  .  .  . 
be  able  to  sympathise  so  completely  with  all  creatures  as  to  deprive  himself, 
together  with  his  personal  identity,  even  of  his  conscience  .  .  .  otherwise  his 
conscience  and  indignation  would  make  him  unjust  to  them  ...  He  must 
be  utterly  without  anger,  utterly  without  purpose;  for  if  a  man  has  any 
serious  purpose  in  life,  that  which  runs  counter  to  it  or  is  foreign  to  it  will  be 
looked  at  frowningly  or  carelessly.  Shakespeare  was  forbidden  of  Heaven 
to  have  any  plans.  To  do  any  good  or  get  any  good  in  the  common  sense 
of  good,  was  not  to  be  within  his  permitted  range  of  work.  Not  for  him 
the  founding  of  institutions,  the  preaching  of  doctrines,  or  the  repression 
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of  abuses.  Neither  he  nor  the  sun  did  on  any  morning  that  they  rose 
together  receive  charge  from  their  Maker  concerning  such  things.  They 
were  both  of  them  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  good,  both  to  behold  unoffendedly 
all  that  was  upon  earth,  to  burn  unappalled  upon  the  spears  of  kings,  and 
undisdaining  upon  the  reeds  of  the  rivers.     (Modern  Painters,  IV.,  v.,  20.) 

'  Here  Ruskin  shows  remarkable  appreciation  of  a  type 
very  opposed  to  his  own,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  due  to  his 
consciousness  of  the  difference  (see  Frondes  Agrestes,  Sect.  5). 
But  it  shows  a  conception  of  the  artist's  function  narrowed 
by  the  anxiety  to  get  a  particular  kind  of  good  out  of  it. 
This  anxiety  becomes  very  explicit  and  meets  its  foredoomed 
disappointment  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
his  writings,  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,  which  he  wrote, 
when  "  startled  by  the  fading  of  the  sunshine  from  the  cloud 
of  his  life."  The  mystery  of  life  is  our  ignorance  of  it — the 
source  of  unreasoning  hope,  unreasoning  despair,  folly,  apathy, 
madness:  the  hourly  victory  of  the  grave,  the  sting  of  death. 
(W.  Watson :  The  Great  Misgiving.) 

This  human  life  shares  in  the  nature  of  it,  not  only  the  evanescence, 
but  the  mystery  of  the  cloud;  its  avenues  are  wreathed  in  darkness,  and  its 
forms  and  courses  not  less  fantastic  than  spectral  and  obscure;  so  that  not 
only  in  the  variety  which  we  cannot  grasp,  but  in  the  shadow  which  we 
cannot  pierce,  it  is  true  of  this  cloudy  life  of  ours,  that  "  man  walketh  in 
a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain."  (Sesame  and  Lilies, 
Sec.  98.) 

This  melancholy  conviction,  held  as  long  as  human  eyes 
have  watched  the  clouds,  will  be  remembered  in  Shakespeare's 
words  rather  than  in  Ruskin's: — 

the  great  globe  itself^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on. 

When  Ruskin  wrote  The  Mystery  of  Life,  he  was  with 
Prospero.  Vexed  for  a  moment  by  unpleasant  evidence  of 
the  transiency  of  the  visions  he  had  called  up,  Prospero  gives 
this  unforgettable  voice  to  his  deep  underlying  irony.  Ruskin's 
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words  were  struck  out  of  his  melancholy  by  "the  sudden  agony 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  fabric  of  life  was  as  fragile  as  a 
dream. "  But  Prospero  could  at  least  embody  his  own  dreams; 
his  spells  had  never  cracked.  Of  Ruskin's  dreams,  every  one 
had  failed  him;  the  magic  of  his  words  seemed  potent  only  to 
mislead.     (Sesame  and  Lilies,  Sec.  97.) 

In  this  mood  when  all  things  appealed  to  him  with  absolute 
sternness,  with  that  sharpened  analysis  which  is  the  sad 
recompense  of  sorrow  and  pessimism,  he  turned  to  the  arts  for 
comfort.  In  them,  as  in  nature,  he  had  always  seen  the  revela- 
tion of  divine  purpose;  we  recall  how  in  passages  of  Modern 
Painters  he  was  later  to  scorn,  he  talks  of  divine  "  ordinance/ ' 
as  though  in  the  divine  secrets  (Frondes  Agrestes,  Sees.  4,  72 
and  73).  But  now  his  mood  is  of  dearly  bought  and  bitter 
humility.  He  turns  first  to  those  artists  whose  great  concern 
was  the  truth  about  the  "four  last  things" — Dante  and 
Milton.  "There  are  none  who  for  earnestness  of  thought 
and  mastery  of  word  can  be  classed  with  these."  This  first 
class  of  seer  give  their  explanation  of  life  in  a  form  both  imagina- 
tive and  reasoning — so  that  we  may  expect  a  direct  account 
of  our  problems;  surely  they  will  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  But  no.  It  is  just  in  their  attempts  to  explain,  that 
we  most  surely  meet  their  limitations — -of  sect  and  age  and 
character.  And  these  limitations  finally  destroy  authority — 
if  that  is  the  kind. of  authority  we  look  for — "they  were 
warped  in  their  temper  and  thwarted  in  their  search  for  truth." 

But  greater  men  than  these  have  been — innocent-hearted — too  great 
for  contest.  Men  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  of  so  unrecognised  person- 
ality, that  it  disappears  in  future  ages,  and  becomes  ghostly  like  the  tradition 
of  a  lost  heathen  god.  Men,  therefore,  to  whose  unoffended,  uncondemning 
sight  the  whole  of  human  nature  reveals  itself  in  a  pathetic  weakness  with 
which  they  will  not  strive,  or  in  mournful  and  transitory  strength  which 
they  dare  not  praise. 

These  men,  "the  intellectual  measure  of  cultured  men," 
"centres  of  mortal  intelligence,"  what  do  they 

deliver  to  us  of  conviction  respecting  what  it  most  behoves  that  intelligence 
to  grasp  ?  .  .  .  Have  they  any  peace  to  promise  to  our  unrest — any  re- 
demption to  our  misery  ? 
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The  questioner  listens  at  his  oracles  to  catch  the  reply  his 
heart  longs  for.  When  they  seem  to  say  "all  we  know  of 
answer  is  to  be  learnt  in  faithful  living,"  the  undesired  words 
come  like  a  rebuff,  none  the  less  final  and  bitter  for  being 
lovely  in  form. 

In  the  famous  "pathetic  fallacy"  chapter  (Modern 
Painters,  III)  he  ranks  Shakespeare  (with  Homer  again,  and 
this  time  with  Dante)  as  of  the  first  rank,  and  mentions 
Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Tennyson  as  of  the  second.  The 
first  are  creative  ;  the  source  of  their  power  is  (in  the  elaborate 
tabulation  of  Modern  Painters,  II),  the  imagination  penetra- 
tive, which  is  the  insight  into  process. 

Every  character  that  is  so  much  as  touched  by  men  like  Aeschylus, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  is  by  them  held  by  the  heart;  and  every 
circumstance  or  sentence  of  their  being,  speaking,  or  seeming,  is  seized  by 
process  from  within,  and  is  referred  to  that  inner  secret  spring  of  which  the 
hold  is  never  lost  for  an  instant. 

Here  the  truth  (expressed  in  Modern  Painters  manner) 
is  that  the  artistic  genius,  in  its  work  of  character-making, 
grasps  at  once  the  right  principles  of  creation — makes 
characters  fictitious  indeed,  but  in  a  very  true  sense  real  speci- 
mens of  our  race.  This  is  essential  truth  about  Shakespeare 
at  his  best. 

In  this  conception  Ruskin  had  much  which  might  have 
helped  him  out  of  his  dilemma;  and  in  most  of  his  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare  he  held  fast  to  it. 

The  corruption  of  the  schools  of  high  art  .  .  .  consists  in  the  sacrifice 
of  truth  to  beauty.  Great  art  dwells  on  all  that  is  beautiful;  but  false 
art  omits  or  changes  all  that  is  ugly,  i.e.  "  whatever  it  thinks  objectionable." 
(Modern  Painters,  III,  iv.,  13-15.) 

This  false  art  is  of  the  vulgar  idealist — a  notable  phrase. 
The  low  ideal  is  easily  won  which  follows  a  "vulgar  pursuit  of 
physical  beauty,"  or  (let  it  not  be  forgotten)  a  pale  phantom 
of  perfect  character. 

The  greater  the  master  of  the  ideal,  the  more  perfectly  true  in  por- 
traiture will  his  individual  figures  be  always  found,  the  more  subtle  and  bold 
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his  arts  of  harmony  and  contrast.  This  is  a  universal  principle,  common  to 
all  great  art  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  a  man  who  can  see  truth  in  all,  sees  it 
wholly,  and  neither  desires  nor  cares  to  mutilate  it.  (Modern  Painters,  III, 

iv.,  7,  3.) 

The  true  relation  between  the  general  and  the  particular 
in  art  could  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  his 

constant  law  that  the  greatest  men  .  .  .  live  entirely  in  their  own  age,  and 
that  the  greatest  fruits  of. their  work  are  gathered  out  of  their  own  age  .  .  . 
they  are  perfect  plays  just  because  there  is  no  care  about  centuries  in  them, 
but  a  life  which  all  men  recognise  for  the  human  life  of  all  time;  and  this 
it  is  not  because  Shakespeare  sought  to  give  universal  truth,  but  because, 
painting  honestly  and  completely  from  the  men  about  him,  he  painted  that 
human  nature  which  is  indeed  constant  enough ;  a  rogue  in  the  15th  century 
being  at  heart  what  a  rogue  is  in  the  19th  and  was  in  the  12th  .  .  And  the  work 
of  these  great  idealists  is  always  universal;  not  because  it  is  not  portraiture, 
but  because  it  is  complete  portrait  down  to  the  heart  which  is  the  same  in 
all  ages.  But  the  work  of  the  mean  idealists  is  not  universal,  not  because 
it  is  portrait,  but  because  it  is  half  portrait. 

There  cannot  be  many  more  vital  pieces  of  art  criticism 
than  this. 

There  is  one  element  of  " complete' '  human  portraiture 
which  causes  grave  difficulty  to  the  moralist — the  constant 
outcrop  of  animal  coarseness;  "one  strange,  but  quite  essential, 
character  in  us."  Ruskin  has  left  very  interesting  studies  of 
the  problem  in  the  first  Lecture  on  Art  and  in  Fors,  34.  He 
notices  in  Shakespeare  and  in  his  kinsman  Chaucer,  the  delight 
in  stooping  to  play  with  evil  and  enjoy  the  jesting  of  "entirely 
gross  persons"  (Lectures  on  Art,  Sec.  14).  The  solemn 
truthfulness  of  this  phrase  instantly  calls  to  my  mind  the  scene 
between  old  Jack  Falstaff  and  the  Chief  Justice — with  Ruskin 
in  the  latter  role.     Falstaff  too  has  his  version  of  the  matter. 

There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is 
known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch;  this  pitch,  as  ancient 
writers  do  report,  doth  defile. 

Poor  old  Jack !  he  throve  on  pitch,  till  the  surfeit  of  it  killed 
him.  And  this  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  creations — 
his  masterpiece  of  comedy!     "You  will  find,"  says  Ruskin, 
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"that  whenever  Englishmen  are  wholly  without  this  instinct, 
their  genius  is  comparatively  weak  and  restricted."  He  even 
tells  us  (Fors,  34)  that  it  is  the  safeguard  of  the  genius  of 
universal  sympathy,  "against  weak  enthusiasms  and  ideals." 
But ' '  the  imaginative  power  always  purifies.  Shakespeare  and 
Chaucer  threw  off,  at  noble  work,  the  lower  part  of  their 
natures  as  they  would  a  rough  dress."  This  is  part  of  their 
very  reality,  their  human  truth.  He  notes,  too  (Modern 
Painters,  III,  iv.,  16,  9),  that  wTe  have  "lost  since  Shakespeare's 
day  the  power  of  laughing  at  bad  jests."  We  may  agree  or  not 
— for  each  age  has  its  own  cherished  type  of  bad  jest — the  im- 
portant point  is  that  Ruskin  regarded  it  as  real  loss  of  power. 
The  English  genius  excels  (he  tell  us  in  the  Lectures  on  Art) 
in  the  portraiture  of  living  people;  it  has  intense  power  of 
expression  and  invention  in  domestic  drama.  This  genius  he 
finds  in  Shakespeare;  who  does  reproduce  life  at  the  fullest 
possible,  evil  as  well  as  good,  with  tolerance  and  rightness, 
"complete  . . .  down  to  the  heart  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages." 

In  these  passages,  Ruskin  sees  clearly  that  his  greatest 
class  (except  Dante,  who  appears  in  both  classes  for  different 
reasons  and  must  here  be  left  out  of  account)  of  poets  are  not 
engaged  in  search  for  truth,  as  truth  and  as  search.  When 
Keats  said  "Truth  is  Beauty  and  Beauty  Truth,"  he  was  in 
Ruskin's  first  class  (as  Ruskin  seems  at  times  inclined  to  admit 
him).  Nor  does  it  follow  even  that  the  poet  is  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  in  the  ordinary  meaning.  "Art  is  a  whimsical 
goddess,  and  a  capricious;  her  strong  sense  of  joy  tolerates  no 
dulness;  and  live  we  never  so  spotlessly,  still  may  she  turn  her 
back  upon  us."  (Whistler.)  In  any  case  it  is  not  as  seekers 
for  truth,  nor  as  wisest  and  best,  that  poets  write  — above  all 
that  Shakespeare  wrote :  they  leave  that  to  philosophers  and 
moralists. 

So  Shakespeare  and  Homer  also  have  no  answer  to  the 
questions  put  in  The  Mystery  of  Life.  These  greatest  work  to 
reproduce  what  they  see — life  at  its  fullest;  with  a  forgery 
divine.  The  world  they  see  is  the  same  as  ours,  its  problems 
are  the  same,  and  not  appreciably  nearer  solution.   This  very 
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fact  gives  them  their  power  over  us;  the  world  they  illumine 
is  our  world.  They  too  are  men  like  ourselves;  their  triumph 
is  not  only  miraculous  but  dear  to  us,  because  it  is  the  strength 
of  our  familiar  weakness.  They  are  not  our  oracles,  but 
brother-men  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  and  heart.  If  we 
join  ourselves  to  the  company  of  the  artists,  we  must  above  all 
things  not  fail  to  catch  something  of  their  joy  (to  miss  that, 
said  R.  L.  S.,  is  to  miss  all).  In  science  and  theology  we  may 
have  them  at  a  disadvantage.  We  may  add  their  experience 
to  ours,  not  forgetting  that  we  have  knowledge  to  add  to  theirs; 
if  we  are  worthy  we  shall  attain  a  finer  insight,  deeper  love, 
pity,  hope,  sorrow,  admiration,  forgiveness,  for  our  race, — 
but  of  its  whence  and  whither  and  why,  learn  truly  nothing. 

Yet  what  a  company  it  is  that  awaits  us,  and  what  dis- 
course is  theirs!  Speech  is  far  richer  in  meaning,  far  more 
intensely  symbolic,  than  the  medium  of  any  other  of  the  arts. 
Through  it  vibrates  note  after  note  from  humanity's  heart- 
strings, the  harmony  swelling  with  the  writer's  passion  and  the 
reader's  sympathy,  deep  calling  unto  deep. 

So  far  then  as  the  artists  of  speech  reproduce  life,  they 
reproduce  also  its  problems,  and  that  most  real  of  all  the 
qualities  of  these  problems,  their  insolubleness.  The  greater 
the  reproductive  art,  the  more  infallibly  must  it  reproduce 
human  fallibility.  If  they  have  any  answer  to  ultimate 
questions,  it  is  that  also  of  life;  that  love  and  pleasure  and 
discipline  and  truth  are  its  rewards,  whatever  its  destination. 
Tragedy  in  art,  as  in  life,  will  teach  us  the  lesson  of  science  and 
religion;  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  and  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  It  will  show  us  "  under 
Death's  spread  hand,"  the  hope  that  shines  in  human  courage, 
undaunted  before  pain  and  ignorance  and  sin. 

These  are  the  lines  upon  which  we  may  look  for  the 
" teaching"  of  drama.  Dramatic  poetry  has  for  its  special 
subject  the  development  of  character,  of  soul.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  is  the  final  matter  of  technique,  profoundly 
influenced  by  stage  conditions.  The  action  must  be  designed, 
plotted  out,  composed  like  a  picture  (for  it  is  to  appeal  pri- 
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marily  to  the  eye).  But  the  play  is  more  than  a  pageant,  as 
the  picture  is  more  than  a  design.  For  the  deeds  and  words 
must  be  the  natural  efflorescence  of  character —  that  is  the 
final  dramatic  test.  The  dramatists'  business  then  is  to  re- 
produce, to  recreate,  life.  By  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
plot,  character,  scene  and  speech,  the  dramatist  arrests 
attention;  he  eliminates  things  that  distract  from  the  central 
issues.  By  the  visible  clash  of  action  he  gives  fresh  and 
memorable  force  to  the  lessons  of  life. 

Drama's  dependence  on  life  Ruskin  finds  best  expressed 
by  "a -faultless  and  complete  epitome  of  mimetic  art,"  which 
Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus : — 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse, 
if  imagination  amend  them. 

But  shadows ! 

All  these  dreams  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  of  true  and  strong  men 
must  be,  are  (fxivrdafiaTa  Oel'a  teal  a/cial  r<av  ovtcov.  (phantoms  divine  and 
shadows  of  reality).     (Munera  Pulveris,  133.) 

Not  like  the  dream  of  Imogen : — 

'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  teaching — the  clue  to  his 
approach  from  art  to  social  reform : — 

But  shadows !  Make  them  as  beautiful  as  you  can ;  use  them  only  to 
enable  you  to  remember  and  love  what  they  are  cast  by.  If  ever  you  prefer 
the  skill  of  them  to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  or  the  pleasure  of  them  to 
the  power  of  the  truth,  you  have  fallen  into  that  vice  of  folly  .  .  .  given  by 
Prodicus  .  .  .  els  rrjv  eavrrjs  (tkiclv  aTroffXeTreiv  (to  take  the  shadow  for 
the  substance)  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  that  I  tell  you  with  more  eager  desire 
that  you  should  believe — nothing  with  wider  grant  in  my  experience  for 
requiring  you  to  believe,  than  this,  that  you  never  will  love  art  well  till 
you  love  what  she  mirrors  better.     (Eagle's  Nest,  Sec.  39.) 

In  The  Mystery  of  Life,  Ruskin  emphasized  with  sad  clear- 
ness the  helplessness,  in  face  of  the  last  things,  which  the  artist 
shares  with  his  fellow  mortals.     Mortality  is  indeed  a  dimen- 
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sion  in  which  we  must  ultimately  conceive  all  things.  We 
have  made  gods  in  our  own  image,  and  heavens  in  the  likeness 
of  earth.  Art,  while  blossoming  immediately  from  the  joy 
or  pain  of  a  moment,  born  in  mortal  moods  and  senses,  yet 
approaches  immortality  just  because  its  source  is  the  joy  and 
pain  that  makes  the  whole  race  kin.  Art  is  long;  coeval  with 
the  emotions,  whose  transiency  is  everlasting.  They  break 
ever  fresh  from  the  same  wellspring;  the  same  eyes  shine,  the 
same  hearts  beat,  beneath  all  the  harlequinade  of  time  and 
place.  But  knowledge  and  explanation — science,  morals, 
theology — being  a  ceaseless  evolution,  are  the  really  transitory 
things.  They  rise  in  tortuous  spiral  of  superstition  and  dream 
and  hypothesis,  and  theory  contradicting  theory;  the  slow 
reward  of  groping  hands  and  painful  feet. 

Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom :  but  the  rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's  eyes. 

Art  has  for  its  special  gift  to  record  this  kindling  of  life,  so 
that  its  momentary  flash  may  live  on  in  forms 

whose  beauty  Time  shall  spare, 
Though  a  breath  made  them. 

"  Though  a  breath  made  them!"  because,  rather,  what  made 
them  was  the  breath  of  life. 

That  is  how  art  can  fulfil  what  Ruskin  says  of  it  "to 
enable  us  to  be  glad,  and  be  glad  justly."  But,  if  we  ask  of 
it  what  it  cannot  give,  we  shall  do  as  he  did  in  The  Mystery 
of  Life,  get  sorrow  instead  of  joy.  When  he  withdrew  this 
lecture  from  a  later  edition  of  Sesame  and  Lilies,  one  of  his  chief 
reasons  was 

The  feeling  that  I  had  not  enough  examined  the  spirit  of  faith  in  God, 
and  hope  in  futurity,  which  though  unexpressed  were  meant  by  the  master 
of  tragedy  to  be  felt  by  the  spectator,  what  they  were  to  himself,  the 
solution  and  consolation  of  all  the  wonderfulness  of  sorrow.     (Fors,  91.) 

In  other  words  he  withdrew  it  because  he  found  the 
solution  of  The  Mystery  of  Life  in  the  religious  belief  he  had 
regained.     Shakespeare's  dramatic  world  was  consistent  with 
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this  belief,  and  it  was  natural  Shakespeare  should  seem  to  share 
it.  Ruskin  thus  found  his  answer  not  in  art  but  in  religion. 
He  turned  from  the  Shakespeare  of  the  stage  to  the  Shake- 
speare whose  heart  was  never  unlocked. 

It  is  outside  our  scope  to  examine  how  to  some  minds — 
to  Browning  for  example — art  has  seemed  to  give  the  assurance 
Ruskin  longed  for  in  vain.  No  poet  has  followed  his  art  into 
a  more  distant  future  than  Tennyson  in  Parnassus.  The  poet 
is  the  seeing  eye,  the  burning  heart,  the  singing  voice.  If  he 
should  be  immortal,  and  follow  the  race  in  its  age-long  upward 
growth  till  our  very  world  and  all  its  life  is  forgotten,  he  will  be 
to  his  new  world  what  he  was  to  this. 

Other  songs  for  other  worlds!  the  fire  within  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vanish !  Homer  here  is  Homer  there. 

The  mystery  of  life  will  reveal  to  the  artist  its  wonder 
and  beauty,  its  terror  and  pity.  It  will  find  in  him  the  com- 
fort of  a  voice  for  its  promise  and  despair.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  one  of  those  who  care  very  greatly  for  the  ultimate 
solution.  He  may  dream  that  some  day  religion  and  philo- 
sophy and  art  will  be  one  and  the  same;  and,  so  united,  come 
within  sight  of  the  end.  But  what  we  ask  of  him — as  distinct 
from  what  we  ask  of  others — is  the  shifting  vision  of  the 
manifold  appearances,  in  joy  and  pain,  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
in  life  and  death,  of  that 


who 


Beauty,  a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 


Pitches  her  tent  before  him  as  he  moves.* 


J.  A.  Dale 


*  Wordsworth,  Recluse. 


TENNYSON 

When  in  the  shrine  of  Doubt  some  bowed  their  knees, 
And  Faith's  low  voice  told  of  a  mind  distressed; 
When  tireless  Science  came  from  her  lone  quest 
'Mid  trackless  realms,  and  human  mysteries; 
When  Empire  rose  broad-based  on  seven  seas — 
Great  agitations  filled  Britannia's  breast, 
But  the  full  notes  of  thy  rich  melodies, 
First  caught  at  Heaven's  gate,  soothed  her  to  rest. 

For  with  unfaltering  accent  thou  didst  show 
That  fadeless  flowers  in  human  gardens  grow; 
Bade  broken-hearted  Sorrow  dry  her.  eyes, 
Since  deepest  truths  are  oft  from  Reason  hid; 
And  pointed  people  to  a  high  emprise 
More  lasting  far  than  ancient  pyramid. 

Alexander  Louis  Fraser 


A  LIBERAL  GERMAN  JOURNALIST: 
LUDWIG  BOERNE 

T3  EGARDING  the  nature  of  Prussianism  we  may  safely 
say  that  we  have  nothing  further  to  learn.  Prussia 
herself  has  during  the  last  three  years  put  herself  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  clear  up  any  doubtful  points,  and,  as  a 
result,  Prussianism  stands  revealed  in  all  its  savage  glory. 
Its  origin  too  has  been  investigated  though,  so  far,  less  suc- 
cessfully. We  are  beginning  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  the 
crude  floundering  of  our  initial  attempts,  and  we  do  not 
hear  much  of  Nietzsche  now,  perhaps  because  we  have  begun 
to  suspect  and  discount  the  theological  origin  of,  at  any  rate, 
the  pulpit  denunciations  of  the  author  of  "Anti-Christ." 
Besides,  it  was  inevitable  that  after  attacking  Nietzsche  some 
of  his  assailants  should  find  time  to  read  his  works  and  make 
the  discovery  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  champion  of 
Germanism  and  German  Kultur.  Treitschke,  at  first,  was 
even  more  promising;  he  proved  a  perfect  gold  mine  to  the 
quotation  fiend;  he  was  so  obviously  anti-English  and  anti- 
French  that  it  was  felt  we  need  go  no  further.  Then  we 
realized  that  after  all  Treitschke  was  only  the  historian  of 
modern  Prussianism  and  not  the  inventor.  It  was  now 
Hegel's  turn,  and  there  the  investigation  ended  abruptly,  for 
Hegel  is  rather  hard  to  understand  and  almost  impossible  to 
quote  in  epigrammatic  form  and  therefore  useless  for  practical 
polemical  purposes. 

After  all,  why  go  further  at  present?  We  may  rest 
satisfied  with  knowing  that  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Prussianism,  as  we  know  it,  was  sufficiently  strongly  developed 
to  have  a  philosopher  and  an  historian  of  its  own,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  fighting  not  a  transitory  form  of  midsummer 
madness  but  a  deeply  rooted,  firmly  established  political 
faith  which  our  guns  can  reduce  to  temporary  quiescence 
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but  cannot  exterminate  unless  help  comes  from  within  the 
German  Empire. 

Now,  the  liberal  democratic  forces  on  which  we  must 
found  our  hope  for  the  final  removal  of  the  Prussian 
peril  have  always  been  at  work,  but  have  rarely  had  a  chance 
to  make  themselves  a  power  in  the  land  owing  to  the  absence 
of  competent  leaders.  German  officialdom  is  so  efficiently 
recruited,  and  so  all-embracing,  that  most  men  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  are  in  government  employ,  and  thus 
the  leadership  in  liberal  movements  has  generally  been  in  the 
hands  of  poets,  dreamers,  privatgelehrten,  disgruntled  pro- 
fessors and  Jews.  The  peculiar  mentality  of  the  first  four 
categories  foredoomed  their  efforts  to  failure.  The  Jew 
with  his  oriental  nimbleness  of  mind  and  a  certain,  very  often, 
superficial  brilliancy — a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  involved 
ponderosity  of  his  Teutonic  confreres — has  for  nearly  a  century 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  German  liberal  journalism;  but 
when  it  came  to  actual  personal  leadership  in  a  national 
liberal  movement,  he  had  to  face  enormous  difficulties,  for  to 
the  handicap  of  being  a  Jew  in  anti-semitic  Germany  he  often 
added  the  further  disqualification  of  being  at  the  same  time  a 
dreamer  or  a  poet  or  a  privatgelehrter  or  a  disgruntled  pro- 
fessor. Some  of  these  Jewish  journalists  have  been  men  of 
real  literary  merit,  but  as  a  journalist's  fame  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  ephemeral,  even  the  very  best  of  them  go  down 
to  posterity  as  mere  names.  It  may  be  of  interest  at  the 
present  time  to  resuscitate  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
uncompromising  champions  of  liberalism  in  Germany,  Ludwig 
Boerne,  a  contemporary  of  Hegel,  the  accredited  philosopher 
of  the  Prussian  state. 

Ludwig  Boerne  or,  as  he  was  called  until  he  was  baptized 
into  the  Christian  Church,  Loeb  Baruch,  was  born  in  1786  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of  Jewish  parents.  Heine  has  told 
us  that  Judaism  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  misfortune.  In 
Frankfort  it  was  more, it  was  a  catastrophe;  for  there  "the 
hatred  of  the  Jew  was  a  mark  of  orthodox  Christianity,  a 
municipal  duty,  a  fashionable  custom,  and  almost  a  subject 
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of  primary  instruction."  The  Ghetto,  to  which  the  Jews  had 
been  confined  for  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was 
still  their  sole  residence.  It  was  a  dark,  narrow  street  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  houses,  the  whole  enclosed  by 
walls  with  two  gates  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world. 
The  inhabitants  were  locked  in  every  night  at  sundown  while 
on  most  Christian,  municipal  and  national  holidays  the  gates 
remained  bolted  all  day.  Even  when  it  was  lawful  for  them 
to  leave  the  Judengasse  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  the 
sidewalk,  but  had  to  walk  in  the  road  no  matter  how  muddy 
it  might  be,  and  a  special  municipal  law  excluded  them  from 
the  public  promenade.  Even  the  most  venerable  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  was  compelled  to  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  lowest  type  of  Christian  corner  boy  who  called  out,  "  Mach 
mores,  Jud."  The  special  taxation  imposed  upon  the  Jews 
was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  though,  as  it  could  be  imposed 
on  the  tax-payer  without  his  consent,  it  proved  of  course  a 
convenient  and  easy  way  of  raising  municipal  revenue.  It  is 
hard  to  discover  what  the  Jews  got  in  return.  There  was  a 
special  enactment  forbidding  anyone  to  strike  Jews  or  to 
insult  them  in  the  streets;  another  limited  the  number  of 
marriages  to  fourteen  couples  per  annum,  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, I  suppose.     That  seems  to  be  all. 

Boerne's  father  was  a  well-to-do  merchant,  who  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  treat  his  son  with  great  severity.  As  the 
remainder  of  the  household  consisted  of  a  cold-hearted  mother 
who  rarely  relaxed  into  even  the  faintest  show  of  affection,  an 
autocratic  servant  and  a  very  wooden  orthodox  Jewish  tutor 
whose  main  duty  seemed  to  be  to  instruct  the  boy  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  intricacies  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  family 
life  is  not  likely  to  have  rendered  his  youthful  memories  more 
pleasant.  He  was  a  shy  and  self-willed  child  who,  in  his  un- 
sympathetic surrounding,  soon  learned  to  develop  in  opposition 
to  his  environment.  He  strongly  disliked  the  Jews;  indeed  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  ever  was  one  except  in  race.  He 
was  unable  to  see  the  many  noble  qualities  their  common 
sufferings  had  developed  in  the  Jews;  he  saw  only,  and  cordially 
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despised,  the  evil  fruits  of  the  Ghetto:  the  petty  meanness, 
the  meek  submission  to  authority,  the  fawning  cowardice  and 
the  unscrupulous  love  of  money.  When  alwiiil  1000  he  leaves 
his  Jewish  associations  he  does  so  without  a  pang.  In  all 
his  writings  there  is  not  a  line  to  show  that  Judaism  ever 
meant  anything  more  to  him  than  a  prison  from  which  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  escape.  He  even  forgot  every  word  of 
the  Hebrew  he  once  knew  so  well. 

After  spending  a  few  years  at  Giessen,  he  is  sent  by  his 
father  to  Berlin  to  study  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  the 
distinguished  physician,  Marcus  Herz,  whose  clever  and 
beautiful  wife,  the  famous  Henrietta  Herz,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  young  Boerne.  After  her  husband's  death,  a 
year  later,  the  passion  of  the  seventeen  year  old  boy  for  the 
beautiful  lady,  more  than  twenty  years  his  senior,  assumed  a 
serious  character,  and  the  culminating  point  was  reached  when 
one  day  Henrietta's  servant  informed  her  that  the  youth  had 
sent  her  to  the  druggist  to  get  him  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  pre- 
sumably to  poison  himself.  In  his  subsequent  interview  with 
Henrietta,  he  admitted  that  this  was  indeed  his  intention. 
One  rather  suspects  that  on  this,  perhaps  the  only  occasion 
in  his  life,  Boerne  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  Imagine  a 
medical  student  who  has  to  send  out  a  servant  to  get  poison 
unless  he  has  some  ulterior  motive!  However  this  may  be 
Henrietta  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  incident  to  advise 
her  melancholy  admirer  to  abandon  his  studies  at  Berlin  and 
continue  them  at  the  University  of  Halle.  We  have  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  time  of  the  Halle  exile;  it  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  both. 

The  Battle  of  Jena  caused  another  interruption  of  Boerne's 
medical  studies,  for  Napoleon  very  soon  after  closed  the 
University,  having  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  too  many  professors  in  Germany.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  Heidelberg,  where  law  takes  the  place  of 
medicine,  Boerne  returned  to  Frankfort.  The  Napoleonic 
broom  was  sweeping  there  with  accustomed  energy;  the  gates 
of  the  Ghetto  were  opened  and  remained  open  forever  after; 
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all  oppressive  Jewish  taxation  was  abolished  and  soon  the 
Jews  were  granted  full  civic  rights  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  to  the  municipality  of  a  sum  of  440,000  fl.  Boerne 
was  one  of  the  first  Jews  in  his  native  town  to  receive  an 
official  appointment,  the  modest  one  of  police  actuary.  As 
the  result  of  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  Germany 
in  1813,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort  was  again  dissolved 
and  the  old  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  resumed,  except  that 
the  Ghetto  remained  open.  Boerne  lost  his  post  and  the 
Jews  their  civic  rights.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  anyone 
remembering  to  return  the  440,000  fl. 

The  national  consequences  were  even  more  disastrous. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  had  been 
ready  to  promise  their  subjects  liberties  and  even  constitu- 
tions while  their  thrones  were  tottering,  seemed  to  have 
nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than  to  return  to  pre-revolution 
ideas  and  conditions  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  averted,  and 
for  mutual  protection  they  formed  what  they  called  the  Holy 
Alliance  for  the  unholy  purpose  of  suppressing  all  popular 
liberties  and  aspirations.  Their  efforts  culminated  in  1819 
in  the  famous  Karlsbad  Resolutions  which  were  to  muzzle 
the  Universities  and  the  Press,  establishing  a  system  of 
censorship  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind 
since  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  Boerne  had,  by  this  time, 
become  a  journalist,  and  that  his  Jewish  name  might  not 
impede  his  usefulness  he,  in  1818,  embraced  Christianity  with 
the  least  possible  degree  of  fervour.  His  enemies  speak  of 
his  " conversion"  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  refer  to  a 
similar  incident  in  Heine's  life.  But  the  cases  are  somewhat 
different.  Heine  puts  himself  out  of  court  by  his  cynical 
statement,  "If  I  had  been  allowed  to  steal  silver  teaspoons  for 
my  living  I  should  never  have  gone  over  to  Christianity." 
Besides,  his  was  at  least  a  mild  case  of  apostacy,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Judaism  ever  ceased  to  mean  something 
to  Heine.  Boerne  by  his  "conversion"  went  over  from 
nothing  to  what  to  him  was  even  less,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  his  political  task  seemed 
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to  furnish  a  tolerably  good  excuse  for  the  step.  We  must 
also  take  into  .account  that  it  had  become  fashionable  at  the 
time  for  Jews  to  be  baptized.  Cohen,  in  his  "  Jewish  Life  in 
Modern  Times/'  tells  us  that  of  the  3,610  Jews  who  lived  in 
Berlin  in  1819,  as  many  as  1236  became  Christians  within 
the  next  four  years.  He  adds,  that  from  1822  to  1840  there 
was  an  average  of  122  Jewish  converts  a  year,  and  that  they 
included  nearly  every  Jew  who  attained  any  fame  in  Prussia 
at  that  period. 

In  Boerne's  case  the  result  was  disappointing,  for 
the  Germans  neither  forgot  nor  would  they  let  him  forget 
that  his  name  was  really  Loeb  Baruch.  "Some,"  he  writes 
in  1832,  "cast  it  up  to  me  that  I  am  a  Jew,  others  forgive  me 
the  offence  and  others  again  praise  me  for  it,  but  they  all 
think  of  it.  I  know  how  it  is.  These  poor  Germans !  They 
live  down  in  the  basement  oppressed  by  seven  storeys  of  their 
social  structure  and  it  relieves  their  feelings  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  beings  who  live  lower  down  still,  in  the  cellar.  Not 
to  be  Jews  themselves,  consoles  them  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  even  court  councillors/ '  He  did  not  wish  to  write 
as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  German.  So,  on  another  occasion,  he 
exclaims  bitterly,  "I  wish  I  had  the  three  louis  d'or  again 
which  I  had  to  pay  the  pastor  for  my  Christianity.  For 
eighteen  years  I  have  been  baptized  and  it  has  done  me  no 
good.  Three  louis  d'or  for  a  place  in  the  German  madhouse ! " 
I  may  add  that  unlike  many  converts  he  never  reviled  his 
former  co-religionists  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  great 
Jewish  bankers  like  Rothschild,  "the  broker  who  negotiates 
all  the  state  loans  which  supply  to  princes  the  power  to  defy 
liberty  and  deprive  the  people  of  the  courage  to  resist  violence." 

Boerne's  subsequent  life  becomes  an  uninterrupted 
struggle  with  the  German  Governments,  particularly  the 
Prussian,  and  the  Press  Police.  The  journals  he  founds  are 
censored,  suspended,  suppressed;  he  himself  fined,  imprisoned, 
persecuted  in  every  conceivable  way;  the  Bundestag  forbids 
the  publication  of  all  his  works,  not  only  of  those  he  had 
already  written,  but  knowing  by  that  Governmental  pre- 
science   withheld    from  *the    "  beschraenkte    Untertanenver- 
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stand"  what  a  man  of  his  type  will  write  in  future  they  damn 
even  the  unborn  children  of  his  pen.  He  need  trouble  no  more 
about  writing:  he  cannot  publish.  After  1822  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1837. 

Boerne  has  not  written  a  single  book.  He  has  "only 
tried  his  p  n  on  different  kinds  of  paper."  This  was  partly 
owing  to  want  of  industry,  due  in  its  turn,  perhaps,  to  physical 
weakness,  and  partly  to  the  superficiality  of  his  knowledge. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  the  latter,  and  rather  enjoys  the  idea  of 
having  to  cover  up  his  ignorance  as  an  art  critic,  for  instance, 
"by  red,  blue  and  green  words."  His  novelettes  show  little 
narrative  talent,  and  his  dramatic  criticism  is  often  rendered 
worthless  by  the  uncompromising  political  standpoint  from 
which  he  considers  even  purely  literary  questions.  He  has 
little  use  for  Heine,  the  poet,  simply  because  Heine  is  an  in- 
consistent politician  whom,  as  such,  he  suspects  of  being 
capable  of  any  form  of  political  treachery.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Heine  did  soon  after  accept  from  the  French  Government 
what  was  nothing  better  than  a  bribe.  Political  reasons  also 
completely  obscured  his  view  of  Goethe.  To  him  Goethe 
was  first  and  foremost  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  the  courtier,  the  Fuerstendiener.  As  a  patriotic 
German,  and  unlike  Heine  in  that  respect,  he  never  forgave 
Napoleon  the  invasion  of  Germany,  and  Goethe's  nonchalant 
attitude  on  all  questions  relating  to  Napoleon  shocked  him 
deeply.  When,  after  1815,  the  political  and  religious  reac- 
tion set  in  in  Germany  Goethe  calmly  looked  on;  for  years  he 
did  not  even  read  a  newspaper  amidst  all  the  volcanic  rum- 
bling around  him,  and  was  much  more  interested  in  his  col- 
lection of  minerals  than  in  the  misdeeds  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
or  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  All  this  warps  Boerne's 
judgement  to  such  an  extent  that  he  finds  it  in  his  heart  to 
speak  of  Goethe  as  "the  man  who  for  60  years  has  been 
forging  the  handwriting  of  genius." 

Boerne's  true  sphere  is  obviously  that  of  the  political 
missionary,  and,  if  need  be,  martyr.  He  has  something  of 
the  stern  incorruptibility  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  and 
their  singleness  of  purpose.     His  political  message  is  every- 
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thing  to  him;  nothing  else  counts,  nor  has  he  any  doubt  that 
he  is  the  man  to  deliver  it.  "  Because  I  was  born  in  serfdom 
I  love  liberty  more  than  you  do;  because  I  have  known 
slavery  I  understand  liberty  better  than  you  do." 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  censors  were  not  more 
afraid  of  such  a  man  than  he  was  of  them.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Bundestag  had  finally  to  resort  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  silencing  him  altogether,  seems  to  show  that  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  censor.  When  he  edited  various 
Frankfort  journals,  such  as  "Die  Wage,"  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  censor's  life  sufficiently  unpleasant. 
His  method  was  as  follows.  Before  being  sent  to  press  the 
issue  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  local  censor  who  had  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  Severus.  This  official  would  strike 
out  certain  passages.  Boerne  would  then  print  the  censored 
articles  as  originally  written,  with  the  result  that  the  censor 
would  lay  a  complaint  against  him,  and  the  police  would 
impose  a  fine.  Boerne  now  had  the  chance  he  had  been 
longing  for.  He  appealed,  and  as  the  statement  of  his  case 
to  the  Higher  Court  was  privileged  he  could  say  what  he 
pleased  about  the  censor,  and  he  said  it  with  such  frankness 
and  so  mercilessly  that  Herr  Severus  of  Frankfort  soon  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout  Europe,  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  ridiculous  fool  in  Christendom. 
In  his  studies  on  "Das  junge  Deutschland"  Geiger  gives  us 
the  text  of  a  pathetic  letter  of  resignation  addressed  by  the 
Frankfort  censor  to  the  Senate  of  the  city.  It  begins:  "I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  maintain  that  during  nine  years  all 
our  newspaper  editors  taken  together  have  not  made  the 
fulfilment  of  my  duty  as  censor  so  unpleasant,  and  I  may  say 
so  hateful,  as  this  one  man,  Boerne,  in  five  months."  "For 
some  time,"  he  continues,  "many  foreign  newspapers  have 
made  the  Frankfort  censorship  their  laughing-stock;  my 
name  has  become  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  English  and  French 
journalists  and  the  execution  of  my  duty  is  called  a  crime 
against  the  liberty  of  nations."  Evidently,  a  dozen  Boernes 
scattered  through  Germany  might  have  done  away  with  the 
censorship  by  doing  away  with  the  censors. 
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His  political  gospel,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Letters  from 
Paris "  (1830-1833),  is  very  simple:  a  republic  for  Germany. 
Only  once  does  he  condescend  to  argue  the  matter,  when  he 
shows  us  what  an  expensive  luxury  monarchical  government 
is  in  Germany  with  her  thirty  odd  monarchs  and  her  thirty 
odd  civil  lists,  and  what  a  set  of  pirates  these  monarchs  are. 
Apart  from  this,  he  argues  as  little  as  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
Ch&timents;  instead  of  that  he  declaims,  denounces,  up- 
braids and  occasionally  positively  explodes.  After  all,  the 
republic  was  not  the  important  thing,  his  republicanism  was 
a  fagon  de  parler,  it  was  striking,  picturesque,  and  it  looked  so 
easy.  The  essential  thing  was  the  fight  between  absolutism 
and  democratic  ideals,  a  hopeless  fight,  it  often  seemed  to  him, 
for  it  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  between  a  crazy  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand  and  ox-like  apathy  on  the  other. 

Contrasting  the  modern  character  of  France  after  the 
glorious  July  Revolution  with  the  backward  state  of  Germany 
he  says:  "In  ten  years' time  the  friends  of  political  antiquities 
will  come  from  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  to  travel  in  Germany 
and  satisfy  their  artistic  hobby.  I  see  them,  Antiquites  de 
VAllemagne  in  hand,  spectacles  on  nose,  note  book  in  pocket, 
roam  through  our  towns  studying  our  legal  system,  our  cen- 
sorship, our  custom  houses,  our  Junker  pride,  our  middle 
class  humility,  our  all-highest  and  all-lowest  persons,  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  and  our  peasant  misery,  tipping  the 
poor  German  devils,  and  then  going  back  to  their  homes  to 
publish  illustrated  descriptions  of  our  misery.  What  an 
unhappy  people,  a  Beduin  will  exclaim  with  pride  and  pity." 
Tame  domestic  animals  he  calls  the  Germans,  who  are  allowed 
a  certain  freedom  to  roam  about,  because  the  master  knows 
that  they  will  return  to  the  stable  as  soon  as  he  whistles  for 
them.  "I  expect  nothing  of  this  flock  of  sheep;  the  agitation 
they  have  shown  lately  was  merely  an  attack  of  staggers." 
The  ease  with  which  the  Germans  allow  the  Government  to 
fool  them  (vide  Bethmann  Hollweg' s  address  to  the  Landtag) 
is  a  fruitful  theme  with  him.  Ever  since  the  July  Revolution 
the  German  rulers  were  afraid  the  discontent  among  their 
flocks  might  develop  into  open  insubordination.     They  antici- 
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pated  Bismarck's  well  worn  expedient  of  spreading  the  rumour 
that  France  intended  to  attack  Germany.  This  aroused  their 
patriotism  and  made  them  forget  their  grievances.  In  this 
connection  Boerne  writes:  "I  have  no  doubt  the  donkeys  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  fooled  again.  But,  if  it  happens,  there 
will  not  be  an  angel  in  heaven  so  soft-hearted,  indulgent  or 
compassionate  as  to  shed  any  tears  over  them.  The  whole 
of  heaven  will  laugh.  God  Himself  will  laugh,  and  being  in 
a  pleasant  humour,  he  will  speak  French  and  say:  'Quelle 
grosse  bete  que  ce  peuple  allemand.1 "  "  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  be  a  blockhead,"  he  says  in  another  place,  " nothing  can 
be  said  against  that.  But  even  a  right  should  be  exercised 
with  modesty;  the  Germans  abuse  it." 

The  following  has  a  very  familiar  sound  in  our  own  time, 
although  the  passage  was  written  in  1831:  "  There  is  no  hope 
that  Germany  will  ever  be  free  until  we  hang  our  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  theologians  and  historians." 

These  " Letters  from  Paris"  aroused  enormous  interest 
and  enthusiasm  as  the  different  instalments  appeared.  In 
spite  of  what  Boerne,  in  his  despair,  tells  us  about  the  German 
people  collectively,  they  proved  an  inspiration  to  many, 
although  they  did  not  bear  fruit  until  1848,  eleven  years 
after  the  author's  death.  As  the  fever  of  the  revolutionary 
period  abated,  however,  and  the  Germans  had  a  chance  of 
reading  in  cold  blood  what  Boerne  had  said  about  them, 
they  seemed  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  his  diatribes,  not  only 
against  their  princes,  but  against  themselves,  and  they  were 
deeply  offended. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
and  the  unification  of  Germany  put  an  end  to  their  interest 
in  what  appeared  to  be  the  mere  journalism  of  the  past. 
According  to  Geiger's  Die  deutsche  Literatur  und  die  Juden 
only  about  400  copies  of  Boerne's  works  are  being  sold  in  Ger- 
many every  year.  Boerne's  native  city,  Frankfort,  with  its 
20,000  Jews,  does  not  buy  more  than  half  a  dozen  copies. 
But,  then,  few  nations  know  what  would  really  be  good  for 
them. 

H.  Walter 


FINANCE  IN  CANADA  AFTER  THE 

WAR 


HpHE  highly  suggestive  address  of  Mr.  Bennett  before  the 
University  Club,  on  the  27th  January,  1917,  had  for 
object  to  induce  University  men  to  do  their  part  in  trying  to 
prepare  public  opinion  for  the  serious  financial  responsibilities 
the  people  of  Canada  must  assume  after  the  war,  to  meet  the 
heavy  charges  for  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  the  further 
large  expenditure  that  may  be  required  for  inducing  people  to 
take  up  the  land  and  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 

There  is  a  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  among  our 
public  men,  that  the  development  of  our  resources,  and 
especially  of  those  connected  with  agriculture,  should  form  the 
main  object  of  statesmanship  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
To  obtain  success  in  this  effort  the  lot  of  the  farmer  must  be 
made  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to 
take  up  this  branch  of  industry,  both  our  own  people  already 
resident  in  Canadian  cities,  and  also  those  likely  to  come  into 
the  country  as  immigrants  when  peace  is  restored. 

Mr.  Bennett  very  properly  pointed  out  that  if  we  desire 
to  retain  the  allegiance  and  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  provinces,  we  must  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  make  the  condition  of  their  life  contrast  favourably 
with  that  of  those  engaged  in  similar  occupations  to  the  south 
of  the  American  border. 

At  the  very  best,  we  shall  be  handicapped  by  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  our  people  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
somewhat  heavy  taxation,  from  much  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  American  Union,  not  having 
been  engaged  in  the  war,  will  be  exempt. 

We  must,  therefore,  mitigate  the  conditions  in  every 
other  respect,  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  any  possible 
discontent  arising  from  this  cause. 
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He  further  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  new  settlers  in 
our  West  have  come  from  the  western  States,  who  are  already 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  American  cities  and  American 
manufacturers,  and  among  whom  there  is  already  some  degree 
of  jealousy  of  the  East,  which  in  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented by  Wall  Street,  and  in  Canada  may  come  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Montreal  and  Toronto.  To  prevent  such  a  senti- 
ment growing,  everything  should  be  done  to  make  it  profitable 
for  the  western  farmers  to  deal  with  the  large  cities  of  eastern 
Canada,  instead  of  with  American  centres  of  distribution, 
such  as  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  desirable  result  can 
be  attained,  and  that  is  to  shape  our  national  policy  in  such  a 
way  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  will  get  better  value  for 
their  money  by  dealing  with  eastern  Canada  than  with  the 
western  States. 

There  are  two  lines  of  commodities  in  which  the  western 
farmer  deals  very  largely:  the  one  including  a  very  numerous 
class  of  articles,  of  which  blankets,  flannels,  woollen  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  saddlery  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative; the  other  consists  of  agricultural  implements  and 
furniture,  to  which  may  also  be  added  cottons  and  cotton 
clothing,  as  these  are  produced  and  may  easily  be  procured 
from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

To  compete  with  the  first  class,  no  other  source  of  supply 
can  be  provided,  with  advantage  to  the  eastern  people  of 
Canada,  so  well  as  by  permitting  imports  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  come  in  at  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  free 
trade.  And  it  fortunately  happens  that  sea-borne  trade  is 
almost  identical  with  intra-imperial  or  British  imports. 

To  enable  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  supply  the  West 
with  these  commodities,  they  should  be  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  chiefly,  subject  to  the  lowest  rate  of  duty 
consistent  with  raising  our  national  revenues;  and  for  this 
purpose,  any  duties  that  are  intentionally  protective  should 
be  relentlessly  excised  from  our  tariff. 
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If  this  were  done,  and  the  tariff  on  British  imports  re- 
duced to  a  maximum  of  12J^  or  15  percent,  goods  of  the 
character  above  first  described  could  be  imported  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  enable  Canadian  merchants  to  easily 
undersell  producers  or  importers  of  like  articles  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  branch  of  the  farmers'  custom  could  be 
effectively  secured.  Absolute  free  trade,  even  within  the 
empire,  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  until  we  have  entirely 
recast  our  financial  system,  and  adopted  some  other  method 
of  raising  nearly  all  our  revenues.  And  I  would  not  propose 
that  this  either  could  or  should  be  done  at  the  present  time, 
except  to  the  extent  mentioned  below.  Our  tariff  on  British 
imports,  however,  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  revenue  requirements;  and  naturally,  if  the 
revenue  depended  on  the  amount  of  this  trade,  the  tariff 
should  be  so  framed  that  no  British  or  oversea  goods  should 
be  excluded  by  its  operation. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  articles  that  can  be  most 
advantageously  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  ones 
in  which  the  smaller  proportion  of  our  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  now  interested.  The  Canadian  manufactures  for 
which  we  possess  the  greatest  natural  facilities  are  those  in 
which  competition  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
But  if  there  are  any  Canadian  manufactures  which  would 
suffer  from  British  competition,  they  should  simply  be  forced 
in  the  public  interest  to  be  content  with  12J^  or  15  per  cent, 
advantage  or  to  abandon  such  an  unprofitable  investment  of 
their  capital,  and  to  devote  it  to  something  more  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Canada 
at  large. 

The  second  class  of  goods  above  named,  agricultural 
implements,  and  cottons,  to  which  may  also  be  added  furniture 
and  other  articles  made  of  wood,  forms  a -class  of  which,  in  the 
absence  of  tariff  legislation,  the  import  would  naturally  take 
place  from  the  United  States.  In  these  branches  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  a  very  heavy  investment  of  capital,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  of  a  character  which  should  be 
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capable  of  being  produced  in  Canada  as  cheaply  as  anywhere 
else.  For  many  of  these,  I  would  propose  that  the  objections 
to  a  protective  tariff  should  be  waived,  and  duties  imposed  at 
a  sufficiently  heavy  rate  to  secure  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  consuming 
market.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  policy,  if  carried  out  as 
in  the  past,  would  be  to  leave  the  western  farmer,  and  the 
consuming  public  generally,  at  the  mercy  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  their  employees, 
and  the  problem  we  have  to  face  is  whether  some  method  might 
not  be  adopted  to  offset  the  evil  results  that  would  otherwise 
flow  from  the  perpetuation  of  a  protective  policy  on  imports 
coming  overland  or  from  the  United  States. 

The  remedy  for  this  could,  I  think,  be  found  by  the 
creation  of  a  department  in  the  Government  of  Canada,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether  the  rates 
at  which  articles  enjoying  the  benefit  of  protective  duties  were 
being  sold  to  Canadian  purchasers,  are  reasonable.  If  the 
Government  should  consent  to  exercise  the  powers  it  may 
possess  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  so  as  to  secure  what  would 
be  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  market  for  the  Can- 
adian manufacturer,  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  use 
of  these  powers  could  be  justified,  would  be  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  in  return,  would  supply  the  goods  they  pro- 
duced at  as  low  a  price  as  these  could  be  imported  at,  if  the 
tariff  did  not  exist.  If,  therefore,  a  tariff  is  imposed  so  as  to 
exclude  foreign  competition  in  the  Canadian  market,  and  if 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  tariff  to  charge  a  price  which  would 
be  equal  to  the  foreign  price  plus  the  duty,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  public  are  being  exploited  for  the  private  benefit  of 
these  Canadian  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
the  articles  affected  by  the  tariff  are  such  as,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  can  be  produced  in  Canada  as  cheaply  as  outside, 
that  is  evidently  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  no  part  of  the 
Canadian  people  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  invest  their  capital. 

The  articles  to  which  such  a  prohibitive  tariff  should 
apply  should  be  confined  to  those  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
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Parliament,  the  manufacture  could  take  place  advantageously 
in  Canada,  and  for  this  purpose  a  rate  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
might  be  imposed  under  the  conditions  suggested. 

On  all  other  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  rate  of  duty  should  be  a  moderate  one,  levied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient,  giving 
a  margin  of  preference  to  British  over  foreign  imports,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  12)^  and  25,  or  between  15 
and  30  per  cent. 

If  the  effect  of  this  policy  would  be  to  reduce  the  relative 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  this  would  itself  be 
an  advantage.  There  would  still  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
manufactures  to  give  reasonable  diversity  to  the  industries 
followed  by  our  people,  but  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
draw  the  population  from  the  farms  into  the  cities  and  towns, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  scant  population  employed 
in  the  country  parts.  If  the  number  of  articles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  we  attempt  to  establish  manufactures  be 
greatly  reduced,  those  remaining  will  be  the  ones  having  the 
best  chances  to  become  self-sustaining  without  continued 
assistance  from  a  protective  tariff.  And  the  object  of  getting 
people  back  to  the  land  can  never  be  attained  if  we  use  the 
tariff  as  a  means  of  encouraging  people  to  reside  in  cities  and 
towns,  placing  themselves  under  a  captain  of  industry  and 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  public.  In  many  other  ways  we  may  do  much, 
and  are  now  doing  much,  to  better  the  condition  of  those 
living  in  the  country  parts,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  plans  such  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Flummerfelt,  of  attempting  to  introduce 
an  element  of  concentration  and  military  discipline  and 
organization  into  the  methods  of  dividing  and  operating  the 
farms,  which,  by  the  way,  is  something  like  a  repetition  of 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  seigniories  were  laid  out  in 
the  early  part  of  the  French  regime,  for  instance  at  Beauport, 
where  the  farm  houses  were  all  at  a  central  point,  and  the 
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farms  ran  out  from  this  point  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  But 
Mr.  Flummerfelt's  plan  is  even  an  improvement  upon  this, 
as  the  different  village  centres  are  connected  by  roads,  which 
may  be  laid  out  so  as  to  form  great  highways  leading  into  the 
large  cities  of  Canada,  which  may  thus  form  the  chief  dis- 
tributing points. 

It  will  of  course  be  pretended,  by  manufacturers  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  increase  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  their  goods,  that  the  Canadian  market  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  market  for  their  competitors  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  offset  the  disadvantage  of  a  smaller 
market,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  allowed  to 
obtain  an  enhanced  price.  This  reasoning,  however,  is  un- 
sound. If  the  prices  are  kept  up  for  any  such  reason,  the  dis- 
content that  will  naturally  arise  among  the  consumers  will 
make  it  a  dangerous  policy  for  any  government  to  persist  in. 
And  it  is  not  true  th^t  the  Canadian  market  is  necessarily 
smaller  than  the  market  in  the  United  States.  It  is  quite 
true  that  if  a  single  manufacturer,  or  a  single  group  of  manu- 
facturers, had  a  monopoly  in  the  United  States,  and  could 
produce  their  commodities  on  a  scale  represented  by  the 
entire  population,  or  the  consuming  public,  of  the  United 
States,  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  or  group  of  manufacturers, 
supplying  the  Canadian  market  only,  would  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  single 
individual  or  group  of  manufacturers  has  any  such  monopoly 
in  the  United  States;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  com- 
peting manufacturers  in  the  United  States  is  such  that  each 
individual,  or  each  group,  has  only  a  limited  number  of  cus- 
tomers to  supply,  then,  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  get 
a  number  of  customers  equal  to  that  limited  number,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  produce  at  the  same  price  as  his  American  com- 
petitor. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  the  trade 
conditions  in  the  United  States  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in 
many  articles  the  number  of  manufacturers  competing  with  one 
another  in  the  United  States  is  as  large  in  proportion  to  the 
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total  population  as  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  Canada. 
If  this  be  so,  then  each  individual  manufacturer  here  has  as 
large  a  number  of  customers  as  each  individual  manufacturer 
there.  There  are  few  or  no  lines  of  production  in  which  any 
single  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  whole  Union,  and  if  there  are  twelve  compe- 
ting manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  each  one  of  the  twelve 
will  have  no  larger  range  of  customers  than  one  competing 
manufacturer  in  Canada.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  lines 
in  which  certain  establishments,  or  certain  trusts,  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  all  their  competitors;  but  these 
cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
consuming  market  of  the  United  States  is  divided  up  among 
so  many  competing  manufacturers  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  in  Canada  should 
not  be  able  to  produce  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  turn  out 
their  goods  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  these  goods  could  be 
produced  anywhere  else. 

It  is  evident  that  to  secure  this  result  the  number  engaging 
in  any  industry  might  have  to  be  limited,  by  natural  condi- 
tions, in  Canada;  but  this  would  have  to  be  regulated  by 
arrangements  among  the  manufacturers  themselves;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  arrangements  are  actually  made  at  the 
present  time;  the  territory  is  mapped  out,  and  the  prices  at 
which  goods  are  to  be  sold  are  determined,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  by  legislation  to  prevent  it,  by  trade  agreements 
among  the  members  of  each  individual  manufacture. 

For  agricultural  implements  alone,  there  were  in  Canada, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  77  different  establishments, 
with  an  output  of  $20,723,000;  a  capital  investment  of  $45,- 
232,000;  9,660  hands  employed,  of  which  on  salary  726  and 
on  wages  8,834;  and  $5,552,000  paid  in  wages  and  salaries, 
of  which  salaries  $812,000  and  wages  $4,740,000;  compared 
with  the  facts  shown  by  the  last  census  of  the  United  States, 
1910,  as  follows: 

640  establishments;  output  $146,239,000;  capital  $256,- 
281,000;  salaried  employees  9,213,  wage  earners  50,551;  total 
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hands  59,764.  Salaries  $10,140,000;  wages  $28,609,000;  sal- 
aries and  wages  $38,749,000. 

The  average  output  in  Canada  per  establishment  is  thus 
$268,870. 

The  average  output  in  United  States  per  establishment  is 
$228,639. 

Now,  it  has  come  to  be  a  universal  practice  that  goods 
are  sold  on  what  are  called  list  prices,  with  or  without  dis- 
counts, and  it  is  possible  for  any  intelligent  dealer  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  prices  that  are  being  charged  in 
one  country,  comparing  them  with  those  that  are  being 
charged  in  another.  It  is  not  difficult  for  clear-headed  busi- 
ness men  to  ascertain  the  average  price  that  is  being  charged 
to  purchasers  in  the  western  States,  and  to  compare  this 
with  the  average  price  that  is  being  charged  to  customers  in 
western  Canada.  These  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  also 
possible  to  make  allowance  for  certain  natural  conditions  that 
may  affect  the  case  of  individual  buyers  or  sellers,  and  if  the 
difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumstances,  inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  rate  of  the  tariff,  then  special  cir- 
cumstances may  justify  or  demand  higher  or  lower  prices 
being  charged  in  certain  cases.  But  after  these  special  cir- 
cumstances have  been  eliminated,  the  list  price  in  western 
Canada  ought  to  be  no  higher  than  the  list  price  in  the  western 
States. 

Another  circumstance  that  must  affect  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchaser  is  the  rate  of  freight  charged  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  it  would  appear  to  be,  if  not  the  duty,  at  least 
the  interest,  of  the  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
prevent  excessive  freight  rates  being  charged. 

One  method  by  which  these  can  be  reduced,  with  advan- 
tage to  all  concerned,  is  to  secure  for  the  transcontinental 
railways  sufficient  freight  both  ways,  so  that  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  investment  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates 
of  freight.  This  object  will  be  attained  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  imports  at  the  seaboard  as  already  explained. 
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But  to  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  privately-owned 
railway  companies  to  take  undue  advantage  of  their  position, 
the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  that  one  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  such  a  Government  line  charging 
rates  of  freight  higher  than  necessary;  perhaps  the  danger 
would  be  the  other  way;  but  this  would  be  an  effective  control 
over  the  competing  private  railway  lines,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  which  to  be  successful 
requires  only  the  exercise  by  the  Government,  in  its  adminis- 
tration, of  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial  integrity,  and 
our  country  can  never  be  properly  governed  until  this  end  is 
secured. 

This  control  of  railway  rates  by  the  Government  should 
also  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Toronto  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  her  share  of  western  trade.  Her  geograph- 
ical position  is  such  as  to  enable  her  to  communicate  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  almost  as  easily,  and  in  winter  more 
easily,  through  New  York  than  through  Montreal.  Perhaps 
the  summer  rates  would  have  to  be  left  to  natural  conditions, 
except  that  the  rates  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  the  rates  that  might  be  obtained  between 
New  York  and  Toronto.  But  after  navigation  is  closed,  the 
Government  would  be  justified  in  arranging  freight  rates 
between  Halifax  and  Toronto  which  would  not  exceed  the 
rates  from  New  York,  thus  placing  her  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Montreal  for  such  trade. 

Canada  must  arise  above  the  spirit  of  petty  jealousy 
such  as  may  have  sometimes  existed  between  rival  ports  or 
cities,  such  as  Halifax  and  St.  John,  or  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
or  Montreal  and  Toronto;  and  even,  if  we  go  far  enough  back, 
between  these  two  cities  and  Kingston,  or  between  the  Queen 
City  of  Toronto  and  the  ambitious  City  of  Hamilton. 

The  proposal  here  made  is  intended  to  remedy  something 
that  depends  upon  natural  geographical  advantages  affected 
by  tariff  legislation,  and  not  resulting  from  any  spirit  of  unfair 
rivalry  or  jealousy. 
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Now  the  method  by  which  the  Government  could  pre- 
vent Canadian  manufacturers  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
Canadian  consumers,  by  adding  the  tariff  rate  to  the  import 
price,  is  one  not  by  any  means  impossible  of  arriving  at. 

If  there  is  a  species  of  partnership  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  manufacturers,  the  Government  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  in  fixing  the  list  prices  to  be  charged  on  every 
article  made  in  Canada,  but  capable  of  being  imported  subject 
to  duty. 

There  should,  therefore,  be  a  department  of  Government, 
presided  over  by  a  minister  having  two  deputies,  chosen,  one 
as  representative  of  the  manufacturers,  the  other  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  consumers,  which  department  would  make  it 
part  of  its  office  to  hear  complaints  made  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  that  the  people  were  being  overcharged,  and  having 
the  right  of  access  to  the  books  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
issue.  This  should  not  be  the  work  of  an  occasional  com- 
mission, but  the  work  and  the  duty  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  thoroughly  equipped  regular  department  of  Government, 
having  power  not  only  to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  to  whether 
the  complaints  made  were  well  founded  or  not;  but  having 
the  power  also  to  apply  the  remedy  if  the  facts  are  found  to 
be  as  charged. 

This  remedy  would  be  to  give  power  to  the  Government, 
where  the  practice  is  found  to  be  general,  to  impose  by  Order- 
in-Council  an  excise  duty  upon  the  article  manufactured  and 
sold  in  Canada,  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  price  that  was 
being  charged  in  Canada,  compared  with  the  price  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  in  places  similarly  situated.  And  if  the 
complaint,  adjudged  well  founded,  were  of  an  individual 
violation  of  the  list  price,  the  minister  should  have  the  power 
instantly  to  impose  a  fine  upon  any  manufacturer  who  charged 
more  than  the  list  price  agreed  upon  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  Government,  and  having  been  fixed  in  relation 
to  the  list  price  prevailing  in  the  foreign  country  from  which 
the  import  would  otherwise  have  probably  taken  place.     The 
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power  should  exist  to  impose  such  a  tax  or  fine  even  retro- 
spectively; and  it  should  be  so  rigorously  enforced  that  the 
manufacturers  would  not  dare  to  contravene  the  implied 
agreement  that,  in  consideration  of  the  tariff  monopoly  or 
advantage  given  to  them,  the  price  would  be  kept  down  as 
low  as  if  the  tariff  did  not  exist. 

It  may  be  true  that  such  a  power  would  be  of  an  arbitrary 
character.  But  it  is  already  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  right  of  the  consumer  to  oblige  him  to  pay  an  import 
tax  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  only  way  to  offset  it  is  by  arming  the 
Government  with  a  weapon  which  will  enable  it  to  effectively 
protect  the  customer  also  from  the  abuse  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  advantages  conferred  upon  him  by  the  imposition  of 
protective  duties  for  his  benefit. 

We  have  included  cotton  among  the  articles  on  which 
the  protective  duties  implied  in  the  second  class  of  com- 
modities should  be  imposed,  although  raw  cotton  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  cotton  industry  having  been  al- 
ready established  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  apparently 
unjust  to  deprive  it  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  for 
its  maintenance;  but  here  the  consumer  would  be  sufficiently 
protected  against  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  given  the  Can- 
adian manufacturer  by  the  foreign  tariff,  if  cotton  from  within 
the  empire  were  also  made  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
other  British  imports.  In  this  way,  no  higher  duty  than  12J^ 
or  15  per  cent,  could  be  imposed  upon  British  cottons,  and 
therefore  no  great  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  consumer 
of  cottons.  If  a  higher  rate  than  15  per  cent,  be  charged  on 
British  imports,  or  30  per  cent,  on  foreign,  then  a  revenue 
duty  should  be  levied  upon  raw  cotton  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  net  protection  granted  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer to  the  percentage  thus  established. 

The  farmers  and  the  people  of  Canada  must  be  educated 
to  understand  that  the  main  body  of  our  revenue  cannot  be 
raised  by  exceptional  or  discriminating  taxes.  The  attempt 
to  tax  luxuries  is  already  carried  as  far  as  seems  possible  or 
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reasonable.  And  it  must  be  self-evident  that  no  large  revenue 
can  be  derived  from  taxes  upon  wine  and  spirits,  if  the  con- 
sumption of  these  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  so  far  as  possible 
entirely  suppressed.  We  cannot  derive  large  revenue  from 
such  a  source,  if  public  opinion  insists  that  the  articles  shall 
not  be  consumed;  and  this  opinion  prevails  very  largely 
throughout  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  such  things  always  have  been  subjected  to 
heavy  duties,  and  these  may  very  well  be  retained  at  the  rates 
now  existing,  with  this  exception,  that  where  an  import  duty 
is  levied  upon  imported  wines  or  spirits,  an  excise  duty  should 
be  levied  on  the  same  article  produced  in  Canada  to  within  15 
per  cent,  of  the  rate  on  British  imports,  or  within  30  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  on  foreign.  In  this  way  the  preference  in  favour 
of  the  British  Empire  will  be  maintained,  but  no  further 
protection  will  be  given  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  such 
articles. 

The  same  applies  to  attempting  to  raise  revenue  by  taxing 
speculators  in  land  beyond  their  fair  proportion  compared 
with  other  land-holders.  The  capital  brought  into  the  country 
by  such  investors  adds  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attempt  to  make  such  persons  carry  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  in  the  land.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  if  it 
could,  it  would  simply  lead  to  foreign  investors  demanding 
most  exorbitant  rates  for  any  money  they  might  lend  or 
advance  for  purchase  of  land,  and  a  very  profitable  class  of 
persons  or  investors  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 

The  truth  is  that  our  people  must  recognize  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  pay  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  taxes  required  for  national  purposes,  and  this  cannot  be 
arrived  at  by  any  other  system  more  equitable  than  by  a 
uniform  income  and  land  tax,  with  no  exemptions  except  of 
those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism;  and  of  these  there 
should  be  very  few  in  Canada. 

If  the  restriction  of  the  rate  on  British  imports  to  12J/£ 
or  15  per  cent.,  and  the  deliberate  exclusion  of  foreign  imports 
by  a  protective  duty,  had  the  general  effect  of  reducing  the 
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revenue  derived  from  customs  duties,  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  method  of  supplementing  the  national  revenues  would 
have  to  be  adopted.  And  the  substitution  of  another  system 
of  raising  revenue  for  that  by  customs  duties  would  have 
great  economic  advantages  in  other  ways. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Government  should  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  courageously  impose  an  income  tax  upon 
every  person  in  Canada  enjoying  an  income  exceeding  $600 
per  annum;  and  possibly  also,  though  I  am  not  very  favourable 
to  the  discrimination  involved,  by  a  graduated  income  tax, 
the  rate  on  large  income  being  larger  than  on  small. 

This,  however,  should  apply  to  every  farmer,  as  well  as 
to  everyone  else,  and  information  would  have  to  be  obtained 
as  to  the  value  of  the  land  possessed  by  farmers,  so  that  they 
would  not  escape  their  share  of  taxation,  if  their  income  could 
not  be  established  at  a  definite  amount  in  money.  In  other 
words,  the  tax  should  be  a  land  and  income  tax,  applying  to 
every  citizen  enjoying  a  larger  amount  of  property  or  income 
than  a  fixed  minimum. 

I  do  not  favour  this  on  the  principles  of  the  single  tax,  or 
the  unearned  increment.  There  is  no  use  in  expecting  to 
raise  a  large  amount  of  revenue  by  unjust  taxation  upon  the 
investment  of  capital  in  land.  I  would  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  taxes  should  be  paid  by  all  the  citizens;  and  every 
citizen  should  bear  his  fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  taxation 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  of  which 
all  citizens  equally  derive  the  benefit;  and  any  inquisitorial 
system  by  which  one  species  of  commercial  investment  is  dis- 
criminated against  is  an  impolitic  interference  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  right  of  free  men  to  do  as  they  like  with  their 
property. 

But  such  an  income  tax  should  be  levied,  not  only  upon 
individuals,  but  upon  corporations;  and  every  corporation  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  every  individual,  should  be  taxed,  and 
should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  individuals  themselves. 
The  moment  you  introduce  exemptions  you  open  the  door  to 
fraudulent  evasion,  and  corrupt  the  morality  of  the  people  at 
the  same  time  as  you  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  feasibility  of  imposing  an 
income  tax  was  almost  out  of  the  question;  and  this  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  the  following: — 

First  and  principally,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  levy 
an  income  tax  in  Canada,  when  no  income  tax  was  being  levied 
in  the  United  States,  as  this  would  have  had  the  direct  result 
of  placing  our  people  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  virtually 
driving  them  out  of  the  country  to  become  settlers  in  the 
United  States. 

But  that  reason  no  longer  exists.  An  income  tax  has 
been  permitted  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  being  actually  levied.  And  although 
the  minimum  exempt  is  higher  than  I  would  approve  of  for 
Canada,  the  government  which  has  such  large  revenues  to 
raise  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  same  amount  that  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  why  an  income  tax  would  have  been 
difficult  in  the  past,  is  that  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
reserve  it  to  the  provincial  governments,  if  they  had  been 
obliged  to  raise  their  revenue  by  bona  fide  direct  taxation,  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  British  North  America  Act.  But  so 
many  other  profitable  sources  of  revenue  have  been  seized 
upon  by  the  provincial  legislatures,  especially  the  tax  on 
commercial  corporations,  which  when  first  imposed  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Confeder- 
ation Act;  to  which  have  to  be  added  the  more  recent  taxes 
imposed  upon  successions  and  other  taxes  of  a  highly  produc- 
tive character. 

Thirdly,  the  heavy  burdens  that  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  other 
very  prolific  source  of  revenue,  to  supplement  what  may  be 
collected  by  means  of  customs  duties,  especially  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  demands  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase 
in  these  duties. 

It  is  quite  probable  that,  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  as  is 
here  suggested,  a  coalition  government  would  have  to  be 
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formed,  as  the  tariff  proposed  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
revenue  tariff,  for  which  the  Liberals  have  generally  con- 
tended; and  a  protective  tariff,  which  has  had  the  support  of 
the  Conservatives  since  1879.  But  I  do  not  think  any  tariff 
could  be  arranged  for  Canada  better  than  one  that  could  be 
prepared  jointly  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Fielding,  both  of 
whom  are  familiar  with  every  detail  of  Canadian  commerce 
and  manufactures;  and  what  they  might  agree  upon  and 
introduce  into  the  House  should  not  be  tampered  with  by  the 
influence  of  special  interests  in  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  crisis  in  our  affairs  is  of  too  serious  a  nature 
to  trust  such  a  delicate  operation  to  any  but  highly  trained 
statesmen  and  economists,  who  may  be  trusted  to  frame  it 
with  proper  regard  to  the  public  interest,  and  individual  or 
party  pressure  should  be  sternly  resisted  by  every  person  of 
character  and  sound  patriotism. 

If,  however,  a  coalition  government  had  to  be  formed, 
there  is  one  important  question  upon  which  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  their  loyal  supporters  would  have  to  be 
united;  and  that  is  upon  the  development  of  our  national 
institutions  taking  place  upon  lines  which  would  furnish  a 
reasonable  guarantee  that  the  country  would  remain  per- 
petually part  of  the  British  Empire.  Liberty  of  opinion  might 
be  permitted  as  to  how  the  influence  Canada  must  have,  in 
shaping  the  external  and  the  imperial  policy  of  the  supreme 
government,  should  be  exerted;  whether  by  direct  representa- 
tion in  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament  drawn  from  all  British 
countries,  or  by  some  machinery  for  co-ordinating  the  policy 
of  the  great  self-governing  dominions,  without  divesting  the 
Parliaments  of  these  dominions  of  their  right  to  discuss  and 
to  influence  the  decision  of  such  questions. 

The  former  solution  is  probably  most  congenial  to  the 
minds  of  Canadian  statesmen  who  understand  the  workings 
of  a  federal  constitution,  and  who  believe  that  the  federal 
principle  being  admitted,  by  dividing  provincial  from  dominion 
interests,  it  is  a  natural  and  easy  extension  of  the  same  principle 
to  recognize  three  degrees  of  authority,  the  third  being  imperial 
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interests  or  those  which  are  external  to  any  particular  domin- 
ion or  group  of  countries.  And  experience  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  separate  set  of  representatives, 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  to  control  their  interests  in 
the  dominion  parliament,  instead  of  allowing  the  provincial 
legislatures  to  make  such  a  choice;  and  therefore  that  imperial 
affairs  would  be  most  efficiently  administered  if  the  members 
of  the  supreme  Imperial  Parliament  were  elected  directly  by 
the  people  of  each  self-governing  dominion,  and  possessing 
the  strength  which  they  would  derive  from  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  responsible  only  to  their  own  constituents 
and  not  to  any  subordinate  legislature.  But  opinions  on  this 
question  need  not  be  uniform  at  the  outset,  if  the  common 
object  of  strengthening  the  imperial  tie  and  rendering  more 
efficient  imperial  control  were  accepted  by  all  the  members 
of  the  proposed  coalition  government.  On  all  other  questions 
a  reasonable  degree  of  liberty  of  opinion  might  very  well  be 
left  to  the  individual  members  of  the  proposed  government. 

The  foregoing  is  offered  as  an  humble  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  to  which  our  attention  was 
invited  in  Mr.  Bennett's  address,  and  it  is  trusted  that  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  method  of  affording  a  real  relief  from  the 
financial  difficulties  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  a 
method  of  facing  these  financial  difficulties  in  a  way  that  will 
be  the  least  oppressive  upon  any  class  of  the  community,  and 
the  best  adapted  to  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Canada,  which  ought  to  have  the  first  place  in  the  policy_of 
the  Government. 

Archibald  McGoun 


THE  GREY  RIDER 

(Shee-Sidhe — The  fairy  folk;  Vanithee-Bean  an  Tige-Woman 

of  the  House.) 

"  Why  ride  so  fast  through  the  wind  and  rain, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee?" 
"Lest  a  soul  should  call  for  me  in  vain 

To-night,  0  Vanithee." 

"Now,  whose  is  the  soul  shall  seek  thine  aid, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee?" 
"The  soul  of  one  that  is  sore  afraid 

To-night,  0  Vanithee/ ' 

"O  fears  he  the  flurry  of  wind  and  rain, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee  ?" 
"More  deep  is  the  dread  that  sears  his  brain, 

To-night,  O  Vanithee." 

"Does  he  fear  the  tumult  of  clanging  blows, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee  ?  " 
"Nay,  heavier  still  is  the  fear  he  knows 

To-night,  O  Vanithee." 

"Does  he  fear  the  loss  of  wife  or  child, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee  ?  " 
"Nay,  a  terror  holds  him  that's  still  more  wild, 

To-night,  0  Vanithee." 

"O  what  should  make  him  so  sore  afraid, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee  ?" 
"He  fears  a  wraith  that  himself  has  made 

To-night,  O  Vanithee." 

"Then. how  shall  you  cleanse  from  fear  his  mind, 

Grey  Ritfer  of  the  Shee?" 
"I  will  touch  his  eyes  and  they  shall  be  blind 

To-night,  0  Vanithee." 
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"Yet  still  may  he  know  the  voice  of  fear, 

Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee?" 
"I  will  touch  his  ears  that  he  shall  not  hear 

To-night,  O  Vanithee." 

"Should  that  wraith  still  linger  around  his  bed, 
Grey  Rider  of  the  Shee  ?— " 

"No  terror  shall  touch  the  quiet  dead 
To-night,  O  Vanithee." 

Norah  M.  Holland 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONFESSION 

General  Orientation. 

TT  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  applied  psychology 
is  not  concerned  with  ends,  but  with  the  means  to  attain 
a  certain  end.  In  matters  where  final  issues  are  involved,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  upon  to  marshal  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  side  with  a  view  to  establishing  what  is  to  be  aimed  at, 
but  instead,  it  ought  rather  to  try  to  map  out  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  attain  the  goal.  And  yet  mere  instrument- 
ality would  be  too  low  a  claim  to  make  for  applied  psychology. 
Although  the  applied  psychologist  must  leave  it  for  others  to 
state  what  is  desirable,  and  to  decide  on  the  state  of  affairs 
to  be  brought  about,  he  must  constantly  have  the  object  of 
his  task  in  mind;  and  for  this  reasor  he  has  a  right  to  examine 
the  purport  of  the  end  that  he  is  pursuing.  He  must  ask 
himself  whether  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  idea  for  which 
his  labour  is  to  be  undertaken,  or  else  he  will  not  infrequently 
find  himself  in  the  plight  of  the  physician  who  cured  his  patient 
of  a  severe  illness  by  starving  him  to  death. 

Social  and  Individual  Ends. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  narrower  and  individual 
end  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  social  end  which  is  implied  in 
the  work  of  the  individual.  The  physician  who  administers 
a  harmful  drug  to  his  patient  in  order  to  alleviate  his  pain 
and  thereby  brings  on  a  much  greater  and  more  disastrous 
evil,  misses  the  real  aim  of  his  work  if  he  does  not  carefully 
look  into  the  consequences  of  such  treatment.  The  counsel 
who  merely  strives  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  witness  by 
hurling,  in  quick  succession,  one  irrelevant  question  after 
another  is  surely  giving  way  to  a  very  narrow  purpose;  and 
the  state  attorney  who  makes  it  his  business  to  have  the 
accused  convicted  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  the  suspect, 
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and  every  conviction  means  a  new  triumph  for  the  state 
attorney,  certainly  fails  to  understand  the  true  naure  of  his 
office.  \ 

The  Aim  of  Science  co-extensive  with  that  of  Humanity. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  criminology,  it  behooves 
the  applied  psychologist  to  determine  the  aim  and  the  object 
of  his  investigations,  and  after  proper  orientation  he  may 
find  that  his  work  runs  counter,  or,  at  least,  serves  as  a  check 
to  some  of  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  the  legal 
machinery  in  behalf  of  justice.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
that  the  ideals  of  the  legal  profession  and  those  of  applied 
psychology  do  not  always  coincide,  and  in  this  event,  the 
scientist  should  not  hesitate  to  part  company  with  the  practi- 
tioner, and  to  proceed  on  an  independent  basis.  It  so  happens 
that  the  applied  psychologist,  without  expressly  so  wishing, 
and  although  he  sets  out  from  a  different  starting-point,  joins 
hands  with  the  social  reformer,  and  out  of  such  cooperation 
result  the  great  changes  that  turn  the  routine  and  conventional 
forms  into  a  rationally-working  system. 

Authority  and  Priority  of  Science. 

Should  the  psychologist  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
following  up  a  different  path  along  the  line  of  criminology 
from  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  circumstance  might  be  due  to 
various  causes.  The  discrepancy  might  be  explained  on. the 
supposition  that  the  conception  of  justice  is  not  exactly  the 
same  for  the  two,  or  that  the  lawyer's  ideal  of  justice  must 
suffer  reduction  because  of  certain  conditions  that  are  in 
vogue  at  the  present  and  that  are  involved  in  his  very  profes- 
sion. It  is  also  likely  that  the  psychologist,  who  has  a 
better  insight  into  the  working  of  the  mind  in  general,  will  be 
more  apt  than  the  jurist  to  detect  certain  hardly  perceptible 
deviations  from  what  is  ordinarily  expected  to  be  the  case 
and  is,  therefore,  assumed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Through  his  particular  training  in  matters  involving  all  phases 
of  consciousness,  and  his  special  aptitude  for  getting  behind 
and  interpreting  certain  facts  that  often  seem  to  be  of  slight 
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significance  on  the  surface,  the  psychologist  is  entitled  to  take 
a  different  stand  from  that  of  the  legal  profession. 

Two  Approaches  to  Subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  the 
whole  subject  of  crime  and  punishment  may  be  approached 
from  two  different  points  of  view,  the  purely  legal  and  the 
crimino-psychological.  Of  course,  both  the  crimino-psycho- 
logist  and  the  attorney  are  professedly  working  for  a  common 
cause.  Both  are  serving  the  interests  of  justice,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  modern 
Diogenes  to  come  across  a  law  practitioner  who  was  really 
enlisting  his  services  in  the  cause  of  justice  for  justice  sake. 
The  lawyer  is  either  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiff,  or  else  he  is  pleading  as  prosecutor  in 
behalf  of  the  state  but  not  necessarily  in  behalf  of  justice.  It 
has  become  customary,  though  such  a  course  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  legal  ethics,  for  a  member  of  the  bar  to 
defend  all  that  seek  his  aid,  even  if  he  know  them  to  be  arrant 
criminals,  and,  again,  to  prosecute,  in  his  capacity  as  state 
attorney,  even  those  about  whose  alleged  offences  there  may 
be  considerable  doubt.  The  psychologist  who  is  investigating 
the  subject  of  criminology  cannot  claim  for  himself  these 
privileges  without  relinquishing  his  title  of  scientist  and 
assuming  that  of  professional  expert.  He  must  concern 
himself  with  the  more  general  aim  and  wider  purpose — that 
of  subsuming  the  particular  cases  under  the  fullest  conception 
of  justice. 

The  borderland  region  between  psychology  and  jurispru- 
dence, or,  rather,  their  meeting-ground,  has  been  so  far  mainly 
on  the  subject  of  testimony  and  evidence;  and  since  a  true 
confession  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  decisive  form  of  evi- 
dence, it  is  perhaps  in  the  province  of  criminology  that  the 
helpfulness  of  the  observations  and  suggestions  of  psychology 
is  most  in  evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  serious  delusion 
that  the  popular  mind  is  now  labouring  under,  and  the  grave 
consequences  that  sometimes  result  from  a  state  of  affairs  in 
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which  ignorance  and  bias  are  aided  by  the  helplessness  and 
psychopathic  traits  of  the  suspect  who  may  be  brought  thereby 
to  utter  ruin. 

Function  of  Confession  in  System  of  Justice. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  questions  that  crimino- 
psychology  attempts  to  cover  with  regard  to  confessions,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  look  into  the  significance  and  function  of 
a  confession  in  a  system  of  justice.  As  was  already  suggested, 
confession  is  a  form  of  proof  of  the  guilt  which  is  calculated, 
because  of  its  directness,  to  short-circuit  the  court  proceedings 
and  to  establish  exactly  the  details  of  the  offence,  thus  leading 
to  the  incrimination  of  the  guilty  party  only,  and  possibly  to 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  suspect.  This,  I  conceive,  is 
the  function  of  a  confession,  and  in  view  of  the  certainty 
attached  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  it  has  been  considered 
advantageous  at  all  times  to  evoke  a  confession  from  the 
accused.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  confessions  were 
actually  wrested  from  prisoners  by  means  of  the  most  cruel 
torture.  The  assumption  underlying  such  atrocious  methods 
was  that  no  person  would  ever  confess  to  a  crime  that  he  had 
never  perpetrated.  There  might  have  been  other  motives 
too  that  occasioned  this  barbarous  treatment,  such  as  the 
sentiment  against  prisoners  and  the  tendency  to  make  out  of 
every  suspect  a  criminal,  especially  if  the  unfortunate  should 
have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition  (a  victim  of 
fanatical  zeal)  or  happened  to  be  the  scapegoat  in  a  political 
intrigue. 

Questionable  Methods. 

Gradually  more  humane  methods  were  introduced  into 
court  by  means  of  which  confessions  were  to  be  elicited. 
Instead  of  physical  torture,  the  accused  was  subjected  to 
severe  mental  strain  and  nervous  shocks.  It  was  hardly 
realized  that  a  confession  coming  from  one  who  saw  about  him 
nothing  but  hatred  and  contempt,  and  who  is  forced  to  gaze 
at  a  corpse,  and  to  bring  his  hands  in  contact  with  those  of 
the  murdered — would  be  little  more  reliable  than  the  confession 
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of  the  wretched  prisoner  in  the  throes  of  the  most  cruel  torture. 
And  yet  to  this  very  day,  in  certain  cases,  this  method  is 
employed  in  a  more  elaborate  but  scarcely  less  barbarous  form, 
generally  known  as  the  Third  Degree. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cite  instances  of  this  anach- 
ronism, for  its  methods  are  too  widely  known,  but  perhaps  one 
case  mentioned  will  serve  to  call  up  to  mind  a  number  of  others. 
It  is  a  newspaper  account  that  I  am  citing  from  memory,  and 
although  the  details  may  not  be  altogether  correct,  the  scheme 
that  is  devised  in  the  interests  of  justice  is  quite  typical. 

The  prisoner  in  the  account  was  accused  of  murder,  but 
pleaded  innocent.  There  was  really  no  direct  evidence 
against  him,  and  the  desideratum  of  the  prosecution  was  of 
course  to  draw  out  a  confession  from  the  prisoner.  To  this 
end,  a  detective  was  introduced  into  his  cell  in  the  guise  of  a 
fellow  prisoner  who  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  and  win  the  confidence  of  the  suspect.  While  the  latter 
was  sound  asleep,  worn  out  with  care  and  worry,  the  detective 
would  address  him  in  gruesome  tones  accusing  him  of  the 
murder  and  describing  the  scene  in  a  general  way.  The 
prisoner,  horror-stricken  and  in  utter  bewilderment,  would 
awake  only  to  find  his  mate  fast  asleep.  With  some  difficulty 
he  roused  him  and  asked  where  these  weird  cries  were  coming 
from.  His  cell-mate  naturally  denied  that  he  had  heard  any 
sounds,  and  claimed  that  it  was  only  an  illusion  on  the  part  of 
the  hearer.  This  procedure  the  detective  went  through  several 
times  at  different  intervals,  always  making  sure  that  the  real 
prisoner  was  not  awake.  The  effects  of  this  trickery  were 
cumulative,  till  finally  the  suspect  broke  down  and  confessed 
to  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  district  attorney 
triumphed;  and  the  detectives  congratulated  themselves  upon 
their  art  when  this  suspect  was  brought  to  the  gallows.  Now, 
whether  the  man  hanged  was  actually  the  author  of  the 
crime  or  not  is  a  matter  that  will  probably  never  be  settled. 
The  question,  however,  which  is  of  extreme  importance  is 
that  of  the  principle.  Can  such  means  and  methods  be 
justifiable  when  they  violate  the  very  foundation  of  justice  ? 
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Attitude  of  Jurist. 

But  surely  no  one  would  venture  to  call  into  question 
the  good  intentions  and  fair-mindedness  of  jurists  or  to 
maintain  that  the  court  means  to  be  hard  on  the  suspect  ? 
This  would  be  an  unwarranted  statement  savouring  of 
calumny,  since  in  the  various  text-books  and  treatises  of  law 
numerous  paragraphs  can  be  found  on  the  admissibility  and 
inadmissibility  of  confessions.  Even  in  such  an  early  treatise 
as  "  Jay's  Confessions,"  published  in  1840,  hundreds  of  cases 
are  cited  where  confessions  of  prisoners  were  not  allowed  as 
evidence  against  them  because  they  were  induced  by  threats 
or  promises.  Furthermore  it  is  usual  to  warn  the  prisoner  at 
the  outset  that  whatever  he  says  will  be  used  against  him, 
which  warning  shows  that  the  prisoner  is  not  divested  of  his 
rights.  And  yet  amidst  all  the  careful  ruling  out  of  court  of 
such  confessions  as  are  not  of  a  decidedly  voluntary  character, 
we  find  in  the  " Encyclopedia  of  Law"  (2nd  ed.)  the  following 
paragraph  evidently  referring  to  such  a  case  as  was  above 
cited  from  the  newspaper  account.  It  reads  as  follows:  "A 
confession  made  by  the  accused  while  confined  in  jail  awaiting 
trial  to  a  detective  placed  there  upon  a  fictitious  charge  of 
crime  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with,  and  obtain  the 
defendant's  confidence  may  be  admissible  on  the  trial  of  the 
accused." 

The  Root  of  a  General  Fallacy. 

The  fault,  it  seems,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  another  direction. 
Is  it  not  rather  ignorance  of  certain  mental  phenomena  that 
produces  such  an  attitude  as  may  be  said  to  unite  and 
confuse  careful  discrimination  and  lack  of  perception?  Is 
there  not  still  to  be  found  in  it  a  trace  of  the  old  belief  that 
nobody  would  actually  incriminate  himself  who  has  not 
committed  the  offence.  It  is  recognized  now  that  torture, 
threats  of  a  severe  penalty  or  promises  of  leniency  might 
induce  such  a  confession,  but  these  incentives  render  the 
confession  inadmissible,  if  and  because  they  are  of  a  physical 
kind  only.     Spiritual  exhortations  do  not  disqualify  the  con- 
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fession,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  evoke  a  confession  by  the 
threat  of  eternal  punishment  or  by  the  promise  of  complete 
absolution.  In  many  cases  such  exhortation  is  more  effective 
in  causing  the  accused  to  confess  than  the  application  of  purely 
physical  methods.  A  clever  priest  has  a  more  powerful  hold 
on  the  ignorant  prisoner's  mind  than  has  the  court,  and  to 
what  extent  the  confessor  may  use  his  spiritual  power  will  be 
evident  from  the  Bratuscha  case  to  be  cited  soon. 

What  is  deplorably  lacking  in  the  text-books  and  treatises 
of  law  or  any  other  such  sources  from  which  the  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  get  their  information,  is  an  exhaustive  classifi- 
cation of  types  of  confession,  and  some  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  classification.  When  the  late  Professor  Hans 
Gross*  tells  us  that  "the  making  of  a  confession  according 
to  laymen  ends  the  matter,  but  really  the  judge's  work  begins 
with  it,"  what  he  really  means  to  say  is  that  the  judge's  work 
ought  to  begin  with  it.  In  this  matter,  the  judge  and  the 
counsel  are,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  just  as  much  laymen  as 
the  jury;  and  barring  the  possibility  of  certain  material  induce- 
ments offered  to  the  prisoner,  they  fail  to  realize  why  one  who 
is  innocent  should  bring  upon  himself  infamy  and  ruin  by 
claiming  to  be  the  author  of  a  heinous  crime.  But  what  is 
more  dangerous  is  the  fact  that  this  dogmatic  ignorance  stub- 
bornly resents  any  innovation  in  the  shape  of  enlightenment  on 
the  subject,  giving  vent  to  its  indignation  in  such  tirades  as 
those  directed  by  the  Chicago  newspapers  against  Professor 
Munsterberg  when  he  expressed  a  private  opinion  as  to  the 
innocence  of  a  prisoner  who  was  sentenced,  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  confession,  to  be  hanged. 

Why  should  a  man  desire  to  incriminate  himself  though 
innocent  of  the  crime  ?  This  question  which  has  puzzled  and 
is  still  puzzling  those  who  create  public  sentiment  has  been 
tentatively  answered  by  the  eminent  jurist  and  theologian, 
Francis  Wharton,  on  a  psychological  basis,  a  number  of  years 
before  psychology  passed  into  the  experimental  stage,  and 


*Hans  Gross,  "  Criminal  Psychology/ '  p.  33. 
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long  before  anyone  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  branch 
like  applied  psychology  springing  up. 

In  his  fascinating  monograph  on  Involuntary  Confessions, 
Wharton  has  the  following  instructive  remarks:*  " Before, 
however,  a  confession  should  be  taken  as  real,  it  should  be 
subjected  to  certain  psychological  tests.  Delusion,  a  morbid 
desire  to  attract  attention,  a  sort  of  epidemic  which  some- 
times strikes  down  whole  classes  with  a  passionate  impulse 
to  insist  upon  some  blood-stain  on  the  conscience,  something 
like  the  hypochondriac  epidemic  impulse  which  insists  upon 
some  personal  abnormity,  weariness  of  life,  a  propensity  to 
self-destruction  through  a  channel  which  from  its  very  tor- 
tuousness  possesses  its  own  fascination,  a  Lara-like  desire  to 
appear  mysterious  and  dark,  though  in  this  case  the  pro- 
pensity exudes  in  vague  intimations  of  participation  in 
'  nameless  deeds  of  guilt '  rather  than  in  confession  of  specific 
offences; — the  existence  of  such  elements  as  these  should  be 
inquired  into  before  a  confession  is  received  as  absolute." 

These  motives,  which  are  of  a  purely  abnormal  character, 
might  be  supplemented  by  the  list  given  in  Professor  Gross's 
recent  book, — motives  that  scarcely  require  any  psychology 
to  understand,  but  which  are  known  to  anybody  with  wide 
experience.  Such  types  of  confessions  include  those  given  by 
young  peasants  who  claim  a  "  greater  share  in  a  burglary  than 
they  actually  had,  confessions  made  for  the  sake  of  care  and 
winter  lodgings :  the  confession  arising  from  '  firm  conviction ' 
(as  among  political  criminals  and  others).  There  are  even 
confessions  arising  from  nobility,  from  the  desire  to  save  an 
intimate,  'and  confessions  intended  to  deceive,  and  such  as 
occur  especially  in  conspiracy  and  are  made  to  gain  time  either 
for  the  flight  of  the  real  criminal  or  for  the  destruction  of  com- 
promising objects.  Not  infrequently  confession  of  small 
crimes  is  made  to  establish  an  alibi  for  a  greater  one." 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  and  explain  the  possible 
motives  of  untrue  confessions.     In  order  to  convince  the 
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most  stubborn  and  most  skeptical  layman  it  is  necessary  only 
to  appeal  to  the  facts  which  establish  conclusively  the  possibi- 
lity of  untrue  confessions  not  evoked  by  the  court,  and  of 
delusional  confessions  of  a  psychopathic  nature. 

Gases  Cited. 

The  cases  in  which  such  confessions  occurred  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances,  however,  are  those 
of  Bratuscha,  cited  in  Gross's  "  Criminal  Psychology,"  and  of 
the  Boorn  brothers,  related  by  Wharton.  Bratuscha,  as  Gross 
tells  us,  was  a  prisoner  who  had  "  confessed  to  having  stifled 
his  12  year  old  daughter,  burned,  and  part  by  part  consumed 
her.  He  said  his  wife  was  his  accomplice.  The  woman 
denied  it  at  first,  but  after  going  to  confession  told  the  same 
story  as  her  husband.  It  turned  out  that  the  priest  had 
refused  her  absolution  until  she  '  confessed  the  truth.'  But 
both  she  and  her  husband  confessed  falsely.  The  child  was 
alive.  Her  father's  confession  was  pathologically  caused, 
her  mother's — by  her  desire  for  absolution." 

The  Boorn  confession  is  in  some  ways  even  more  interest- 
ing, for  here  not  only  did  the  accused  confess  to  having 
murdered  his  brother-in-law  during  an  altercation,  while  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  offence  was  only  assault,  but  he  even 
claimed  to  have  burned  the  body  and  to  have  destroyed  the 
clothes.  That  this  story  was  untrue  can  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  later  the  supposed  dead  returned  in  time  to  save  the 
confessee  from  being  executed.  But  here  the  curious  incident 
does  not  end.  There  is  a  far  more  singular  sequel  attached 
to  it. 

The  episode  just  referred  to  occurred  in  1819.  "In  1860 
a  very  old  man  named  Boorn  was  arrested  in  Cleveland  for 
counterfeiting.  When  in  custody,  he  confessed  that  forty 
years  before,  he  had  been  concerned  in  a  murder,  and  escaped 
by  a  false  personation  of  the  deceased.  The  confession  led 
to  a  re-investigation  of  the  former  trial.  That  the  second 
confession  as  well  as  the  first  was  a  delusion  was  established 
finally." 
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Of  course  such  instances  of  untrue  confessions  are  excep- 
tional, but  seeing  the  dire  consequences  that  may  result 
therefrom,  the  law  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them  because  of 
their  rare  occurrence.  A  man  should  be  convicted  for  his 
crime,  but  not  for  being  abnormal,  though  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  charge.  The  psychologist  who  devotes  himself  to 
problems  of  crime  and  punishment  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  fact  that  the  subject  has  confessed,  nor  is  his  task 
merely  to  obtain  from  the  prisoner  a  verbal  confession.  His 
service  is  great  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  sending  one  to 
the  gallows  because  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  psychopathic  trait  or  mental  weakness.  His 
work  is  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  untrue  con- 
fession, between  normally  uttered  and  abnormally  excited 
depositions. 

As  in  all  expert  work,  the  examination  does  not  involve 
any  specific  methods.  They  are  constantly  in  the  making 
and  would  vary  with  each  particular  case,  but  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  inference  based  on  the  court  proceedings  throws  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  confession,  the 
psychologist  should  have  a  right  to  investigate  the  matter 
before  any  verdict  is  given.  One  might  hardly  expect  the 
court  officials  to  know  that  the  pointing  of  a  revolver  at  the 
accused*  in  the  presence  of  his  accusers  and  the  murdered 
at  the  coroner's  inquest  might  occasion  the  suspect  such  a 
shock  as  to  cause  a  dislocation  of  personality,  but  it  might 
reasonably  be  demanded  that  they  allow  experts,  who  have 
had  more  experience  than  they  in  this  line,  to  examine  the 
prisoner  before  they  rush  him  to  the  scaffold.  If  the  stomach 
of  a  person  found  dead  under  suspicious  circumstances  is 
turned  over  to  an  expert  for  examination,  then  surely  the 
mind  of  a  living  person  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  an  expert 
before  the  responsibility  is  taken  of  consigning  him  to 
the  grave. 


*cf.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  "  On  the  Witness  Stand." 
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Articulate  and  Inarticulate  Confessions. 

If  confession  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  term,  the  legal  portion  of  this  paper  might  be  concluded 
at  this  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view  to  take  the  word  in  its 
legal  sense  only,  i.e.,  a  verbal  statement  of  one's  guilt.  Just 
as  articulate  speech  is  only  one  department  of  language,  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  really  coincident  with  expression, 
so  confession  must  be  made  to  include  all  definite  indications 
of  guilt.  There  may  be  unconscious  and  inarticulate  confes- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  suspect  that  speak  in  just  as  unmis- 
takable terms  as  verbal  statements.  The  task  is  to  observe 
the  indications  and  to  interpret  them  correctly.  The  prisoner 
may  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  offence,  and  yet  evince  through 
his  bodily  expressions  the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  culprit. 

In  the  monograph  of  Wharton  already  referred  to, 
a  number  of  illustrations  may  be  found  showing  how,  in 
every  case,  the  accused  himself  aroused  suspicion  by  actions 
that  were  calculated  to  attain  just  the  opposite  end,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  great  presence  of  mind  and  remark- 
able self-control  the  criminal  had  exhibited. 

In  winding  up  his  general  observations,  Wharton  adds 
the  following  significant  paragraph  which  might  easily  have 
appeared  in  a  recent  work:  "Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  psychology  may  be  used  in  the  detection  of  guilt.  It 
shows  how  a  crime  betrays  itself  before  its  commission,  in 
preparation,  in  intimations,  in  overacting;  at  the  time  of  its 
commission  in  incoherence;  after  its  commission  in  convulsive 
confessions,  in  remorse,  in  involuntarily  haunting  the  guilty 
topic,  and  in  disruption  between  confederates.  The  inquiry 
is  an  important  one  in  legal  psychology,  for  it  not  only  aids  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  it  leads  us  to  ihozd  supreme 
sanctions  on  which  all  law  rests/' 

The  Psychophysical  Principle  at  the  Root  of  such  Confessions. 

Now  Wharton,  we  must  remember,  wrote  in  1860,  that 
is  twelve  years  before  Darwin  had  published  his  "  Expression 
of  the  Emotions."     His  reference  is  therefore,  in  the  main,  to 
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deliberate  attitudes  taken  by  the  prisoner.  He  has  not  taken 
into  account  the  numberless  scarcely  perceptible  and  even 
more  rarely  interpreted  gestures,  facial  expressions  and  move- 
ments of  the  different  limbs.  The  mouth  may  lie,  but  the 
whole  organism  cannot,  unless  the  criminal's  memory  has 
left  him.  Since  bodily  expression  will  disclose  the  state  of 
consciousness  of  the  guilty  person  in  spite  of  his  most  emphatic 
denials,  we  have  another  fruitful  field  for  investigation  along 
these  lines 

On  this  subject,  Gross  cites  both  from  the  investigations 
of  others  and  from  his  own  experience  a  host  of  very  acute  and 
invaluable  observations  which  I  can  only  allude  to  in  this 
paper.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  man  charged 
with  assault  would  clench  his  fist  while  he  was  assuring  the 
court  that  he  had  lived  very  peaceably  with  his  neighbour 
who  was  pressing  the  charge ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  every  suspect 
of  an  infanticide,  while  trying  to  convince  the  court  that  the 
death  came  by  accident,  would  suggest  by  her  very  move- 
ments that  she  choked  the  child.  Nevertheless,  that  some 
expression  or  another  of  the  guilty  state  would  manifest 
itself  during  the  testimony  scarcely  allows  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.  It  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  position  of 
the  hands,  tone  of  voice,  or  other  such  evidence  which  hitherto 
had  not  received  the  slightest  attention. 

Warning  against  Misinterpretation. 

But  if  much  is  to  be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  these 
bodily  expressions  in  cases  of  suspects,  the  warning  must  also 
be  sounded  that  there  is  a  serious  danger  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. To  a  certain  extent,  at  all  periods  and  in  all  countries, 
the  behaviour  of  prisoners  was  thought  to  determine  whether 
they  were  innocent  or  guilty.  Many,  perhaps,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accused  were 
committed  to  prison  because  they  had  shown  signs  of  fear  or 
embarrassment  or  of  self-abasement.  Paling  or  blushing  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  guilt,  but  this  belief  is 
far  from  being  justified.     Concerning  blushing,  Gross  says 
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that  it  offers  no  evidence  whatever  as  there  are  many  who 
blush  without  feeling  guilty  at  all.  "I  myself/'  he  says, 
"  belonged,  not  only  as  a  child,  but  also  long  after  my  student 
days,  to  those  unfortunates  who  grow  fire-red  quite  without 
reason;  I  needed  only  to  hear  of  some  shameful  deed,  of 
theft,  robbery,  murder,  and  I  would  get  so  red  that  a  spectator 
might  believe  that  I  was  one  of  the  criminals." 

Positive  and  Negative  Task  of  Psychologist. 

As  yet,  this  part  of  criminology  is  in  its  embryo  stage, 
and  the  psychologist  has  a  double  duty  to  perform.  It  is, 
perhaps,  just  as  important  to  point  out  the  pitfalls  and  call 
attention  to  the  danger-spots  in  condemning  a  man  on  in- 
sufficient evidence  as  it  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
bodily  expressions  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  affair  is  not  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  suspect's 
bewilderment  or  troubled  state  of  consciousness,  but  rather 
to  correlate  this  bewilderment  with  the  feeling  of  guilt. 

So  far  the  methods  discussed  by  which  suspicion  of  guilt 
might  be  aroused  or  confirmed,  or  through  which  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  deed  might  be  gained,  were  purely  observational 
and  therefore  casual.  If  the  prisoner  behaved  in  a  certain 
manner,  he  was  actuated  by  an  internal  force;  no  external 
compulsion  might  be  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  that  the 
judiciary  is  anxious  to  obtain. 

Positive  Methods  Described. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  experimental  psychology  might 
offer  real  service  in  introducing  laboratory  methods  into  the 
courtroom.*  The  association  experiments  so  harmless  in  the 
research  chamber  might  turn  into  a  method  which  is  to 
determine  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  guilty  conscience 
is  constantly  brooding  over  the  topic  of  the  crime,  and  the 
most  remote  suggestion  of  the  psychologist  would  inhibit  the 
reaction,  thus   lengthening   the   reaction-time;    or   else   the 


*  The  establishment  of  a  police  psychopathic  laboratory  in  New  York  City,  and 
of  similar  institutions  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and  one  or  two  smaller  places,  as  well  as 
the  recent  action  of  the  Boston  City  Council  in  passing  an  ordinance  that  will  give 
the  city  police  court  a  psychological  laboratory,  indicates  the  trend  that  modern 
legislation  is  taking. 
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reaction-words  would  point  to  some  detail  connected  with 
the  crime.  The  method  as  employed  by  Professor  Munster- 
berg  and  his  marked  success  in  exposing  the  misdemeanours  of 
the  young  man  who  tried  to  share  his  uncle's  earnings,  and  in 
eliciting  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  young  girl  who  was 
overfond  of  chocolates  and  bonbons,  are  quite  well  known. 
The  experiments,  also,  of  Jung  in  Switzerland  and  Stern  and 
Aschaffenburg  in  Germany  confirm  the  hope  that  this  method 
will  offer  a  great  deal  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  fact  of  guilt. 

The  association  method,  if  employed  alone,  might  not 
yield  satisfactory  results  in  every  instance.  If  the  criminal 
is  a  very  wary  fellow,  and  many  of  them  lack  no  ingenuity, 
and  especially  if  he  has  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  the  test,  he 
might  offer  delayed  reactions  for  the  whole  series  of  words,  so 
as  to  make  allowance  for  those  stimuli-words  that  would 
make  a  special  demand  on  his  attention.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  this  method  became  an  ordinary  test 
administered  at  most  trials,  the  cool-headed  and  clever 
criminal  would  devise  some  means  of  self-control  that  would 
act  as  a  check  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  test. 

The  association  method  must  be  supported  by  another 
method  also  borrowed  from  the  laboratory  in  experiments  on 
feeling-tone.  This  method  of  expression,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  requires  the  use  of  such  delicate  pieces  of  apparatus 
as  the  sphygmograph,  sphygmomanometer,  plethysmograph, 
pneumograph  and  automatograph.  If  the  guilty  person  is 
able  to  control  to  some  extent  his  associations,  he  is,  how- 
ever, helpless  in  any  attempt  to  change  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nor  has  he  any  control  over  his  pulse,  although 
his  breathing  might  be  interfered  with  and  deceive  the  expert. 

This  method  is  only  a  refined  and  more  accurate  way  of 
ascertaining  the  physiological  concomitants  of  a  certain 
psychosis  than  could  be  done  by  simple  observation.  It  is, 
as  Professor  Mlinsterberg  aptly  remarks,  what  the  microscope 
is  to  the  physician. 
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Some  Limitations. 

But  even  the  microscope  is  only  a  step  onward  towards 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  physician,  and  so  these  methods 
are  not  absolutely  final  and  infallible.  We  must  not  be  too 
sanguine  as  to  their  unfailing  character  in  determining  actually 
whether  a  person  is  really  culpable  or  not.  To  take  an 
instance:  Smith  is  the  name  of  the  person  murdered,  and 
when  the  name  is  uttered  or  suggested  by  the  psychologist  to 
the  innocent  suspect,  the  latter  may  react  quite  suspiciously, 
because  he  owes  some  money  to  a  certain  Smith,  or  because  he 
at  some  time  before  had  an  altercation  with  a  Smith,  or  again 
because  he  had  been  the  rejected  suitor  of  a  Miss  Smith. 
The  test  may  establish  the  fact  of  knowledge  of  the  name,  or 
it  may  give  evidence  of  a  perturbed  state  of  consciousness, 
but  it  does  not  yet  evince  the  fact  of  guilt. 

Let  it  even  be  granted  that  it  does  point  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  act  by  the  accused,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  culpability  of  the  prisoner,  for  guilt  does  not  depend  on 
commission  of  the  deed  only.  The  motives  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,  or  otherwise  accidental  killing 
would  be  a  capital  offence.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the  culprit 
after  committing  the  crime  justifies  his  own  action,  and  his 
deed  for  him  takes  on  a  very  extenuated  form.  If  he  avenges 
an  outrage  upon  a  dear  relative,  his  conscience  may  not 
trouble  him  at  all,  and  the  recollection  of  the  details  of  the 
crime  might  not  call  forth  any  great  emotional  shock. 

Again,  reaction  involves  apperception.  The  arrant  crim- 
inal might  throw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  stupor  in  which 
he  would  not  apperceive  the  stimuli-words  and  then  react 
without  reference  to  those  words,  with  the  result  that  his 
affective  reaction  would  be  quite  commonplace.  He  might 
even  transfer  his  thoughts  to  a  different  sphere  while  the  test 
is  being  administered,  and,  touching  off  a  new  complex,  lose 
all  recollection  of  the  crime  for  the  time  being. 

In  view  of  these  limitations,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
for  the  present  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  introduce  these 
methods  into  the  court-room  and  to  appeal  to  them  as  to  an 
oracle  in  cases  of  extreme  doubt.     In  time,  after  a  vast  number 
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of  experiments  and  observations  have  been  made  not  only 
by  psychologists  but  also  by  jurists  during  trials,  doubtless 
these  methods  will  be  perfected  and  could  be  positively  relied 
upon. 

Psychologist's  Contribution  to  Jurisprudence. 

But  even  as  it  is,  psychology  has  done  no  mean  service  in 
acting  as  a  check  to  the  too  cut-and-dried  conservative 
methods  of  the  legal  system,  thus  protecting  the  innocent 
against  too  hasty  decisions.  The  lawyer  begins  to  realize 
that  besides  his  statutes  and  digest  of  cases,  he  must  study  in 
some  degree  the  minds  of  the  personnel  of  a  trial.  This  in  itself 
is  a  great  contribution  to  jurisprudence  and  eventually  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world;  but  there  is  the  further  hope  that  a  great 
advance  will  be  made  on  the  positive  side  in  establishing  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners  after  the  two  methods 
mentioned  above  have  been  sufficiently  developed  and  re- 
fined, and  perhaps  several  others  added. 

Ethico-religious  Aspect  of  the  Subject. 

There  is  still  one  phase  of  confessions  that  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  although  its  connection  with  the  general  topic  is  some- 
what remote.  In  English  we  have  one  word  to  cover  both 
the  legal  and  the  ethico-religious  aspects  of  admissions  of 
guilt.  But  in  many  other  languages  there  are  two  specific 
words  for  the  same  act,  as,  e.g.,  "das  Gestandniss"  and  "die 
Beichte"  in  German.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  connection  is 
not  so  close  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  first  aspect  of  the 
term,  the  function  of  a  confession  is  strictly  of  a  social  char- 
acter. Whether  we  take  a  retributive,  corrective  or  pre- 
ventive view  of  justice,  the  value  of  the-  confession  remains 
the  same.  It  is  calculated  to  bring  the  offender  to  task  and 
to  protect  society.  In  many  cases,  in  order  to  encourage 
spontaneous  admissions,  it  is  true  that  leniency  may  be 
shown.  The  court  may  even  suspend  the  sentence  or  pardon 
the  criminal  on  certain  grounds,  but  this  does  not  invalidate 
our  view.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  religious  rite  of 
confession,  the  function  of  which  is  to  protect  the  individual 
under   the  wing  of  the  Church.      In  the  mediaeval    days, 
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when  the  Church  at  times  exercised  juridical  power,  con- 
fession was  frequently  attended  by  a  certain  penalty,  but 
even  then  the  punishment  was  never  very  severe,  no  matter 
how  grave  the  offence  was;  and,  besides,  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  confessors  and  the  privilege  that  the  confessee  enjoyed  in 
choosing  his  own  confessor  made  the  whole  ceremony  little 
more  than  a  farce.  The  precariousness  and  uneven  condition 
of  the  custom  have  produced  just  the  opposite  effect  of  what 
was  desired;  for  after  the  culprit  gets  off  so  easily  and  rids 
himself  of  the  compunction  that  was  troubling  his  mind,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  repeat  the  same  offence  more  than 
once. 

The  religious  confession,  it  seems,  far  from  serving  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  society,  only  frustrates  them.  It 
neither  corrects  the  offender  nor  does  it  prevent  any  further 
occurrence  of  the  crime.  If  the  mere  confession  will  purge 
the  criminal  of  his  guilt,  he  is  ready  to  become  stained  again 
at  a  small  cost. 

Of  course,  the  priest  may  claim  that  his  conception  of 
justice  differs  widely  from  ours,  and  he  has  a  right  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  view.  That  may  be  granted,  but  that 
type  of  justice  is  based  on  certain  presumptions  with  which 
the  applied  psychologist  has  nothing  to  do;  and  we  must  go 
back  to  the  proposition  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  viz.,  that  the  applied  pyschologist  is  working  in  the 
service  of  society.  If  the  priest  chooses  to  take  justice  into 
his  own  hands  on  the  presumption  that  God  will  be  satisfied 
with  his  regulation  of  matters  on  earth,  or  if  he  makes  at  all 
of  justice  an  extra-social  or  infra-social  dispensation,  he  can- 
not expect  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  science  on  his  behalf. 

Furthermore,  religious  confession  has  been  a  failure  in 
many  other  respects.  The  scandals  and  evil  consequences 
in  general  taking  root  in  the  confessional  are  too  widely 
known  to  require  any  further  exposition.  If  it  does  not 
possess  positively  injurious  effects,  then  it  is  at  least  a  pure 
mummery  which  many  people  take  advantage  of  in  order  to 
ease  their  troubled  minds  after  a  serious  crime  by  admitting 
a  petty  offence  or  what  they  consider  to  be  a  petty  offence. 
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Perhaps  the  following  sentence  which  I  take  from  Michelet's 
brilliant  research,  " Priests,  Women  and  Confession/'*  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Referring 
to  the  vice  and  machinations  of  John  de  la  Vega,  who  was 
the  confessor  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  and  who  was  con- 
sidered as  good  as  a  saint  by  his  fellow  monks,  the  great 
French  historian,  among  other  things,  gives  us  this  bit  of  in- 
formation which  is  relevant  here:  " Stronger  than  the  holy 
woman,  he  resisted  the  torture  which  she  sank  under;  he 
confessed  nothing  except  that  he  had  received  money  for 
11800  masses  which  he  never  said;  and  he  was  merely  sen- 
tenced to  be  confined  in  the  Convent  of  Duruelo." 

No  one,  of  course,  will  deny  that  the  end  of  justice  has 
been  furthered  occasionally  by  the  confession  of  a  dying 
bandit  to  a  priest.  But  as  this  is  the  exception,  it  would 
not  do  to  enforce  it  as  the  rule,  because  of  some  beneficial 
but  unusual  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  recall  the 
instance  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  paper  of  the 
woman  who  confessed  to  having  been  an  accomplice  in  a 
frightful  murder  which  never  took  place,  simply  because  her 
confessor  had  exerted  his  priestly  influence  in  that  direction. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  this  sphere,  the  applied  psychologist 
has  no  task  before  him  any  more  than  he  has  in  propagating, 
the  practice  of  any  other  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  what  is  meant 
here  is  that  the  whole  study  of  religious  confession  is  futile. 
On  the  contrary,  the  origin  and  significance  of  ceremonial  con- 
fession form  a  fascinating  and  useful  subject  that  has  too 
often  been  neglected  in  the  philosophy  or  psychology  of 
religion.  To  understand  the  working  of  what  is  called 
conscience,  it  is  highly  important  to  trace  the  history  of 
ceremonial  confession  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization, 
from  the  early  Assyrian  religion  to  this  very  day;  and  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term  this  study  might  be  included  under 
applied  psychology,  for  it  helps  us  to  interpret  certain  pheno- 


♦Michelet,  "  Priests,  Women  and  Confession  "  (1846),  p.  36. 
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mena  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  cultural  state  of  various 
people  at  different  periods. 

Ceremonial  Confession  Important,  but  in  another  field  of  Psychology. 

Is  it  not  valuable,  for  instance,  to  know  that  the  Egyptian 
never  confessed  his  wrongs  but  simply  repudiated  them  with- 
out repentance?  "The  essential  mode  of  justification  in 
the  judgment,"  writes  Flinders  Petrie,*  "was by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  deceased  that  he  had  not  done  various  crimes;  and 
to  this  day  the  Egyptian  will  rely  on  justifying  himself  by 
sheer  assertion  that  he  has  not  done  wrong  in  face  of  absolute 
proofs  to  the  contrary."  * 

Psychotechnics  distinguished  from  Applied  Psychology. 

Now,  as  stated,  this  curious  characteristic  may  be  very 
enlightening  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychology  of 
religion,  anthropology,  or  even  applied  psychology  in  its 
broader  meaning.  But  at  present,  applied  psychology  is  to 
be  understood  as  psychotechnics,  and  the  question  on  hand 
is  not  what  use  we  can  make  of  the  information,  but  whether 
there  are  any  results  to  be  produced  in  that  particular  field,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  produced. 

We  have  seen  that  in  its  capacity  as  a  servant  of  justice, 
psychotechnics  has  had  three  definite  problems  before  it. 
One  is : — Which  are  the  best  possible  conditions  for  eliciting  a 
confession  ?  A  second  is : — How  can  the  guilt  be  established 
in  spite  of  the  criminars  denial,  or,  in  other  words,  how  can 
we  produce  an  unconscious  confession;  and,  finally,  there  is 
the  task  of  distinguishing  between  well-founded  and  untrue 
or  delusional  confessions.  In  ceremonial  confessions,  no  such 
clearly-formulated  questions  can  be  asked,  except  it  be  how 
to  check  the  influence  of  those  who  might  elicit  an  unfounded 
confession,  or  how  to  dwell  on  the  prisoner's  childhood  days  in 
private  conversation  with  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  soften  his 
hardened  crust,  possibly  eliciting  thereby  a  confession  on  his 
part,  if  he  be  guilty.  Aside  from  that,  the  applied  psycholo- 
gist has  no  part  to  play  in  this  matter. 

♦Quoted  from   "  Encyclopedia  of  Ethics  and  Religion,"    under    Confession, 
Egyptian. 
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Psychoanalytic  phase  of  Confession  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  of  the  ethico-religious  con- 
fession that  has  not  been  touched  yet.  There  are  some  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  from  a  stricken  conscience,  and  this 
suffering  is  with  them  a  disease.  They  may  even  not  be 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  their  transgressions.  These 
people,  whether  they  have  committed  any  specific  crimes  or 
not,  need  treatment  in  order  to  produce  a  catharsis;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  applied  psychologist  might  be  appealed  to,  but 
now  he  is  to  assume  a  different  role.  He  must  forget  the 
fasces  and  think  of  the  lancet,  since  at  the  moment  he  is  not 
dealing  with  a  prisoner  that  is  to  be  chastised,  but  with  a 
patient  who  is  seeking  a  cure  for  his  ills.  He  must  approach 
the  case  from  an  altogether  different  standpoint,  as  different 
conditions  demand  a  different  application,  and  must  identify 
himself  with  the  psychoanalyst  or  psychotherapist,  whose 
tasks,  however,  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

A.  A.  Roback 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DISABLED 
SOLDIER 

"^^EXT  after  fighting,  the  question  which  most  concerns 
warring  nations  is  "How  are  Soldiers  and  Sailors  to 
be  returned  to  Civilian  Life?"  That  this  question  is  exer- 
cising the  belligerent  governments  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  allusions  made  to  it  by  public  men  and  by  the  number  of 
publications  dealing  with  it.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary 
upon  the  nature  of  the  question  and  upon  its  importance 
that  the  warring  nations  have  adopted  measures  that  are 
almost  identical.  Differences  in  the  measures  adopted  depend 
not  upon  any  fundamental  difference  in  the  principles  under- 
lying them,  but  upon  differences  in  the  social  organization 
of  the  nation  for  which  they  are  designed. 

When  the  war  ends,  armies  will  be  disbanded.  Each  of 
the  nations  has  plans  for  demobilization.  The  problem 
dealt  with  is  a  difficult  one;  upon  its  correct  solution  much 
depends.  It  is,  for  many  reasons,  of  great  national  import- 
ance that  men  should  find  a  satisfactory  place  in  civilian  life 
so  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  needed  as  soldiers.  The  volume 
of  men  returning  to  Canada  for  whom  channels  to  civilian 
lif e  must  be  opened  is  small  at  present ;  from  now  on,  it  will 
increase  steadily  until  some  months  after  Peace  is  signed. 
Then  it  will  diminish.  It  will  cease  when  the  last  of  the 
store-keepers,  record-makers,  paymasters  and  odd-job  men 
of  our  army  is  at  home. 

Profitable  discussion  of  measures  by  w^hich  soldiers  may 
be  replaced  quickly  in  civilian  life  cannot  be  commenced 
until  the  principles  governing  those  measures  are  clearly 
understood.  After  a  very  short  consideration  of  the  question, 
it  is  seen  that  three  factors  are  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
conduct  and  design  of  the  measures  by  which  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  return  of  Canadian  soldiers  to  their  places 
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in  civilian  life.  The  first  is  our  determination  that  the 
measures  adopted  shall  be  ideal  for  their  purpose  and  that 
they  shall  be  administered  with  the  broadest  good-will  towards 
our  men.  The  second  factor,  no  less  important  but  less 
evident,  is  that  though  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  return 
of  our  soldiers  has  many  sides,  it  is  but  one  problem  and  must 
be  considered  in  a  single  co-ordinated  plan,  comprehensive 
in  its  design,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  rightly.  The  third  is — it  is 
very  necessary,  if  success  is  to  be  attained — that  sound  mea- 
sures should  be  thought  out  and  followed  from  the  commence- 
ment;  the  failures  of  other  nations  prove  this. 

Like  many  other  nations,  Canada  provides  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  removing  a  man  from  civil  to  military  life. 
She  is  like  other  nations  also  in  that  the  machinery  by  which 
she  returns  the  men  of  her  forces  to  civilian  life  is  less  perfect 
than  that  by  which  they  are  recruited.  The  situation  should 
be  reversed.  The  man  who  joins  an  armed  force  is  assured 
a  position  so  long  as  he  remains  a  soldier  or  sailor.  The  man 
who  leaves  an  army  or  navy  becomes  a  civilian.  At  once, 
he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  must  commence  to 
gain  a  livelihood  in  competition  with  his  fellows;  in  fairness, 
no  man  should  be  subjected  to  such  hazard  until  he  is  fitted 
to  cope  with  it. 

If  the  measures  adopted  by  other  nations  in  providing 
for  returning  soldiers  be  studied,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mere 
adoption  of  their  laws  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  situation 
which  will  be  created  in  Canada  by  the  return  of  Canadian 
men,  disabled  or  sound,  during  and  after  the  war.  It  is  so 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  Canadian  laws,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  based  upon  and  be  designed  to  meet  Canadian  con- 
ditions; second,  because  the  laws  under  which  other  countries 
are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  their  returning  men  are  under- 
going great  changes.  Canada  is  a  new  nation,  and  has  de- 
veloped distinct,  national  characteristics.  Though  similar, 
the  customs  and  spirit  of  our  social  organization  are  not  iden- 
tical with  those  of  other  peoples  who  enjoy  responsible  govern- 
ment.    Consequently,  a  study  of  the  methods  followed  by 
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others  in  dealing  with  a  problem,  such  as  the  return  of  ex- 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  may  suggest  useful  and  parallel  methods 
for  meeting  a  similar  problem  in  Canada;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  methods  found  applicable  and  useful  to  another 
country  can  be  usefully  employed  in  Canada. 

In  order  that  the  problem  may  be  wisely  discussed  it 
is  of  advantage  to  consider  the  precise  conditions  under 
which  Canada  has  put  her  forces  in  the  field  and  on  the 
sea.  Then,  guided  by  the  experience  and  example  of  other 
nations  and  governed  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  Canadian 
situation,  it  may  be  possible  to  outline  methods  applicable 
and  adequate  for  Canada.  Canada  has  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  By  its  organization  and  by  his  vote,  each 
Canadian  has  his  share  in  the  direction  of  the  nation;  every 
Canadian  is  a  part  of  the  Canadian  State;  that  State  is 
inherent  in  its  citizens  and  has  no  existence  outside  them. 

War  is  the  ultimate  means  by  which  a  State  insists  upon 
a  realization  of  its  national  policy.  Canada  is  at  war.  Cana- 
dians are  fighting,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  because 
they  are  determined  to  secure  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children  continued  existence  in  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  now  enjoy. 

Canadians  have  engaged  in  the  war  as  in  a  common 
enterprise  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  which 
each  is  a  part;  they  are  fighting  to  maintain  that  form  of 
government  which  secures  to  each  of  them  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  his  country's  affairs.  Therefore,  each  Canadian 
should  profit,  or  suffer,  equally  with  his  fellows  from  the 
success,  or  distress,  resulting  from  his  country's  engagement 
in  the  war. 

Armies  and  navies  are  the  implements  with  which 
nations  make  war.  Armies  and  navies  are  formed  by  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  in  Canada,  are  citizens 
who  have  been  delegated  by  the  State  to  spend  their  whole 
energies  in  the  public  service.  They  must  suffer,  by  reason 
of  their  service,  no  greater  detriment  than  do  fellow-citizens 
whose  energies  during  the  war  have  been  employed  in  other 
occupations. 
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This  is  like  no  preceding  war.  It  is  a  war  of  nations, 
not  of  armies.  As  a  result,  old  methods  of  providing  for  ex- 
soldiers  have  been  found  inadequate  and  new  legislation  to 
meet  new  conditions  is  being  devised  and  enforced.  France 
and  England,  for  example,  are  re-modelling  their  laws;  Canada, 
which  had  practically  no  laws  for  dealing  with  ex-soldiers 
when  war  commenced,  will  find  it  necessary  to  devise  a  whole 
procedure  for  that  purpose.  The  laws  by  which  France  is 
providing  for  the  return  to  civilian  life  of  those  who  have 
served  in  her  " Armies  of  the  land  and  sea"  are  characteristi- 
cally detailed  in  their  provisions.  They  are  governed  in 
their  design  by  principles  similar  to  those  which  define  the 
obligation  of  Canada  towards  her  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors. 
There  is  great  similarity  between  these  principles  and  those 
underlying  much  of  the  recent  legislation  providing  compen- 
sation for  workingmen  injured  at  their  employment.  There 
is  sound  reason  in  that  similarity.  Modern  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  such  as  those  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
look  upon  the  charge  for  insuring  workmen  against  unavoid- 
able accident  as  an  item  in  the  cost  of  producing  articles  manu- 
factured:— about  86%  of  the  industrial  accidents  occurring 
in  Germany  in  1887  were  unavoidable.  It  follows  that  the 
cost  of  insurance  should  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article 
manufactured,  and  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  consumer; 
the  insurance  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  commodity  which 
he  purchases. 

Canadians  are,  in  a  sense,  partners  in  business.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  maintaining  the  State  of  which 
each  of  them  is  a  part.  Under  the  terms  of  their  agreement — 
the  Militia  Act — every  Canadian  can  be  called  upon  to  defend 
the  Dominion.  War  is  a  social  risk.  Canada  engaged  in 
the  business  of  Statehood  becomes  involved  in  that  risk. 
Through  the  involvement  many  Canadians  must  suffer.  It 
is  evidently  but  right,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  that  losses 
resulting  from  the  nation's  warfare  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  partners.  It  follows  that  no  Canadian 
should  suffer  through  the  war  more  than  does  his  fellow- 
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citizen.  Since  those  who  suffer  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  compose  the  nation  to  suffer 
wh)h  them.  In  Canada,  it  is  the  nation,  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole,  and  not  provincial  or  civic  governments,  nor  organiza- 
tions supported  by  private  citizens,  which  must  bear  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  proper  return  of  Canada's  ex-soldiers 
and  ex-sailors  to  civilian  life. 

That  the  Dominion  Government — the  Canadian  Nation — 
is  so  responsible,  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood.  While 
the  bodies  entrusted  with  realizing  the  nation's  responsibility 
conceivably  may  be  permitted  to  accept  private  benevolence 
when  it  is  offered,  the  responsibility  remains  a  national  one. 
Any  system  of  caring  for  returning  men  which,  in  any  part, 
directly  depends  upon  private  benevolence  is,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  an  improper  system.  It  delegates  a  public  function  to 
a  private  body.  To  vest  a  private  body  with  any  share  of 
that  responsibility  would  constitute  an  evasion  of  the  nation's 
obligation  to  make  good  disabilities  incurred  by  its  citizens 
in  warfare.  To  do  so  would  produce  a  situation  intolerable 
alike  to  those  who  received  benefits  and  to  those,  Canadians 
also,  who  wished  to  pay  their  debts  to  their  fellows. 

It  is  only  under  responsible  government,  where  the  State 
is  the  people  and  exists  to  serve  the  people,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  warring  nation's  responsibility  to  its  citizens 
approaches  such  completeness  as  that  outlined.  It  is  only 
by  such  governments  that  consistent  attempts  are  made  to 
distribute  equally  among  the  individuals  composing  the 
nation,  detriments  which  by  the  chances  of  war  have  fallen 
unequally  upon  them.  The  obligation  of  a  State  to  provide 
for  the  equalization  of  all  losses  inflicted  on  its  citizens,  whether 
combatant  or  not,  by  a  national  enemy  is  receiving  more 
general  recognition.  All  of  the  warring  nations  have  widened 
the  scope  of  the  laws  by  which  they  provide  compensation 
for  deaths  and  for  bodily  or  mental  incapacitation  resulting 
from  service  in  army  or  navy.  In  addition,  legislation  has 
been  introduced,  for  example  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France, 
with  the  object,  under  circumstances  as  yet  comparatively 
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limited,  of  compensating  citizens  for  material  and  economic 
damage  which  they  have  suffered  directly  or  indirectly  through 
enemy  acts.  In  England,  measures  have  been  introduced 
for  the  compensation  of  those  who  suffer  damage  by  the  raids 
of  Zeppelins  and  of  the  German  Fleet;  in  France,  the  Govern- 
ment has  stated  that  all  property  loss,  suffered  in  the  invaded 
districts,  will  be  entirely  made  good. 

This  article  avoids  all  discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
compensating  from  national  resources  citizens,  whether  com- 
batant or  non-combatant,  who  have  suffered  financial  loss 
from  acts  of  the  King's  enemies.  It  discusses  only  the  obli- 
gation of  Canada  to  compensate  Canadians  for  bodily  or  men- 
tal disability  which  they  have  incurred  by  reason  of  their 
service  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  Though  "The  Problem  of  the 
Disabled  Soldier"  is  an  important  matter,  it  is  but  one  of  the 
difficult  questions  closely  associated  with  the  demobilization 
of  our  forces. 

Every  Canadian  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  must 
be  done  for  returning  men,  disabled  through  their  service. 
Perhaps  because  of  the, nature  of  wars  in  the  past  some  of  us 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  ex-soldier,  especially  if  he  has 
been  wounded,  is  entitled  to  a  reward — a  pension — sufficient 
to  support  him  and  his  family  almost  in  idleness  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  This  may  be  an  accurate  conception  of  what 
a  pension  ought  to  have  been  in  times  when  soldiers  were 
rewarded  by  those  in  whose  interests  they  fought.  It  is  not 
a  proper  conception  of  the  compensation  due  from  Canada 
to  one  of  her  disabled  men — Canadians  are  fighting  for  them- 
selves. The  .  compensation  due  to  them  is  not  a  gift  from 
Canada  as  a  reward  for  good  service  done.  It  is  a  value, 
paid  as  a  right  by  Canadians,  through  their  Government, 
to  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  have  been  incapacitated 
by  a  personal  detriment  incurred  in  performing  public  service. 
Compensation  is  made  so  that  those  who  receive  it  may  be 
able,  on  equal  terms  and  unhandicapped  by  their  disability, 
to  live  in  competition  with  those  of  their  fellows  who  have 
not  been  incapacitated.     The  obligation  to  work,  to  be  self- 
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supporting  and  to  provide  for  his  dependents,  exists  for  an 
ex-soldier  just  as  it  does  for  every  Canadian  citizen.  That 
ex-soldiers,  or  their  dependents,  receive  a  pension  does  not 
relieve  them,  either  in  their  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  fellows, 
from  an  obligation  to  work  according  to  their  abilities  and  to 
support  themselves  if  they  can. 

Though  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  relation 
existing  between  Canada  and  the  men  of  her  forces,  the  issue 
is  somewhat  confused  by  our  voluntary  system  of  recruiting, 
which  permits  individuals  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  to  serve.  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that 
men  who  volunteer  for  military  service  should  receive  greater 
consideration  than  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  so  in  the  case  of 
a  group  of  individuals  engaged,  preferably  under  a  definite 
agreement,  for  service  in  operations  of  a  special  nature.  For 
example,  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Force  in  Canada, 
on  their  enlistment,  come  under  an  agreement  by  which  they 
receive  a  certain  salary  and  certain  pension  benefits  at  the 
termination  of  a  definite  period  of  service.  Those  who  enlist 
in  the  Permanent  Force  of  the  Canadian  Militia  do  so  volun- 
tarily, and  the  payment  of  the  pension  benefit  is  a  part  of  the 
contract  under  which  they  enlist.  The  conditions  of  that 
contract  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  way  as  are  those  of 
any  other  agreement.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  no  justifi- 
cation, in  the  present  war,  for  giving  greater  consideration  to 
those  who  volunteer  for  service  than  that  outlined.  If  the 
war  lasts  much  longer  military  service  for  able-bodied  men 
practically  will  have  become  universal  in  Canada.  When 
such  a  situation  exists,  those  who  volunteered  and  served 
first  will  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  who  enlisted 
at  a  later  date,  either  voluntarily  or  under  moral  or  legal 
compulsion.  About  400,000  men  have  already  joined  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force;  an  enlistment  # of  500,000 
men  has  been  authorized.  To  enlist  that  number  will  tax 
Canadian  resources  severely.  It  is  questionable  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  so  without  resorting  to  some  measure 
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of  obligatory  service.  Should  service  become  obligatory, 
enrollment  by  ballot,  as  provided  for  by  the  Militia  Act, 
might  be  employed.  Should  considerably  more  than  500,000 
men  actually  be  enrolled,  service  would  become  so  uni- 
versal in  Canada  that  in  fact,  as  in  the  theory  of  the  Militia 
Act,  Canadians  would  be  living  under  conditions  requiring 
military  service  from  almost  every  male  able  to  bear  arms. 
Under  such  circumstances,  any  claim  to  special  consideration 
would  pass  from  those  who  volunteered  before  service 
became  universal;  because  every  Canadian  would  be  equally 
liable  for  service.  Indeed,  those  who  volunteered  and  became 
soldiers  first,  by  their  early  enlistment  would  have  gained 
advantage  over  those  who  followed  them.  Those  who  joined 
first,  because  of  the  length  of  their  service,  would  have  greater 
opportunity  of  earning  commissions  and  consequently,  under 
existing  regulations,  of  obtaining  higher  rates  of  pay  and  of 
pension.  Again,  those  disabled  and  discharged  from  the 
service  early  in  the  war  would  have  an  advantage  over  those 
in  similar  circumstances,  who  returned  to  civilian  life  after 
them.  Those  first  discharged  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  established  in  civil  life  before  the  commencement 
of  the  "hard  times"  and  keen  competition  which  will  cer- 
tainly accompany  the  disbandment  of  armies  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  population  of  Canada  numbers  something  over 
7,000,000.  We  intend  to  enroll  about  500,000  in  our  armed 
forces.  It  follows  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  about  a  four- 
teenth of  the  total  population  of  Canada  will  return,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  from  military  to  civilian  life. 
That  fraction  will  include  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
Canadian  voters.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  abuses  which  may  result 
when  the  votes  of  ex-soldiers  and  of  ex-sailors  are  permitted  to 
become  a  factor  in  the  political  situation  of  a  country  organ- 
ized under  a  representative  form  of  government  and  subjected 
to  the  ineptitudes  of  party  politics.  The  pension  evil  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  great  dimensions.      (In  June,  1916, 
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war  pensions  were  costing  the  United  States  $159,000,000 
yearly;  a  recently  passed  law  adds  several  more  millions  to 
that  total.)  Its  creation  and  perpetuation  have  resulted,  in 
part,  from  allowing  the  treatment  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  become  a  question  bandied  between  political  parties  and 
bid  upon  at  successive  elections.  The  result  has  been  that 
administrations  have  distributed  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents  with  a  free-handed  lack  of  consideration, 
not  altogether  to  be  justified. 

Canadians,  in  many  districts,  are  extremely  like  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Veterans'  associations  already 
exist  in  Canada.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
returning  Canadian  soldiers  and  sailors  will  use  their  asso- 
ciations in  order  to  express  and  secure  redress  for  real  or 
imagined  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Government  for  their  return  to  civilian  life. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  false  ideas  of  what  Canada  owes, 
and  can  give,  her  soldiers  should  become  general,  and  if  societies 
should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  urging  unreasonable 
claims  by  political  propaganda.  The  danger  which  such  a 
situation  might  present  to  a  country  possessing  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  is  great;  the  political  power  command- 
ed by  a  seventh  of  its  voters  is  enormous.  The  danger  will 
be  removed  when  there  is  a  sound  understanding  among  us 
of  the  whole  problem  presented  by  the  return  of  disabled  men 
from  our  forces.  Once  such  an  understanding  exists,  all 
danger  will  disappear  if  forethought  provides  wisely-drawn 
legislation  and  devises  machinery  adequate  for  its  adminis- 
tration and  execution. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  spread  sound  views  concerning 
the  pensions  and  other  benefits  which  must  be  provided  for 
our  disabled  men,  if  the  matter  be  discussed  freely.  It  is 
necessary  that  sound  views  should  become  universal;  already 
some  of  us  have  a  wrong  idea  of  what  a  pension  should  be. 
Steps  cannot  be  taken  too  soon  to  counteract  any  inclination 
towards  a  belief  that  a  sturdy  man  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  his  pension  alone  for  his  livelihood.     The  public-spirited 
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Canadian  citizen-soldiers  who  have  been  disabled  by  their 
service  and  are  receiving  pensions  would  be  among  the  first 
to  resent  the  granting  of  pensions  to  men  unentitled  to  them 
by  reason  of  a  disability  incurred  in  military  or  naval  service. 
They  would  not  be  slow  to  ask,  "Why  should  public  money 
be  given  to  men  who  have  suffered  nothing  by  their  service 
to  the  State?  Why  should  such  men  be  supported  by  the 
labour  of  their  fellow-citizens?" 

The  manner  in  which  French  public  opinion  on  these 
matters  was  formed  to  sound  lines  is  very  striking.  At  first, 
there  was  a  universal  tendency  to  assume  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  a  disabled  man  but  a  lifetime  of  stagnation  as  an  idle 
pensioner.  A  definite  policy  of  public  instruction  was  com- 
menced. In  it  every  method  of  conveying  information  was 
used  with  all  the  prestige  and  authority  that  official  approval 
could  lend.  Newspapers,  magazines,  posters,  clergy,  trades' 
unions,  manufacturers'  associations,  boards  of  trade,  public 
service  corporations,  all  united  in  insisting  upon  the  dual 
obligation  existing  between  the  State  and  its  citizens:  There 
is  an  obligation  upon  the  State  to  insure  an  independent 
position  to  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  its  service;  and 
there  is  an  obligation  upon  the  citizen,  both  to  be  self-support- 
ing in  the  measure  of  the  ability  remaining  to  him  and  to  re- 
ceive from  his  fellow- citizens  ho  more  than  is  his  due.  There 
are  few  in  France,  now,  who  have  not  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  a  disabled  man  is  discharged 
from  military  service.  It  is  much  less  usual,  now,  for  a 
disabled  soldier  to  refuse  the  treatment  by  which  his  disability 
might  be  lessened  or  for  him  to  decline  the  vocational  training 
by  which  he  might  be  made  self-supporting.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  the  situation  was  otherwise.  The 
change  in  public  opinion  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  men  such 
as  Barres,  Brieux,  Brisac,  Capus,  and  so  on  down  the  alphabet. 
They  stated,  with  all  the  emphasis  at  their  command,  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  providing  for  the  return 
of  ex-soldiers  to  civilian  life.  They  did  much  to  teach  France 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  "poor  fellow"  in  seeing  a  wounded 
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man.  They  insisted  that  what  must  be  said  is  "  there  is  a 
man  to  whom  the  possibility  of  a  self -earned  livelihood  must 
be  assured."  The  kindest  thing  that  can  be  done  for  a  blind 
man  is  not  to  guide  him,  but  to  teach  him  to  guide  himself; 
in  the  same  way,  there  is  little  benevolence  in  contributing 
to  the  dependence  of  a  wounded  soldier.  The  truest  kind- 
ness to  him  is  that  which  can  exclaim  "  thanks  to  me, 
there  is  a  man  who  no  longer  needs  help." 

Brieux  draws  a  wise  comparison  between  children  and  dis- 
abled men.  For  the  moment,  a  man  disabled  in  the  war 
needs  the  same  care  as  does  a  child.  Like  a  child  he  must  be 
supported  and  educated.  A  man  who  has  been  severely 
wounded  or  has  suffered  an  amputation  is  himself  neither 
physically  nor  mentally.  It  takes  some  time  before  complete 
equilibrium  is  recovered  after  so  violent  a  shock;  there  are 
some  who  never  become  completely  themselves;  such  weak- 
ness increases  the  country's  obligations  to  its  disabled.  It  is 
not  enough  to  secure  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  disabled  men. 
They  must  also  be  assured  self-respect  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves. They  must  not  only  receive  pensions  but  they  must  be 
made  capable  of  supporting  themselves.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  men  to  accept  the  treatment  and  education  neces- 
sary to  attain  that  end.  In  continuing  his  comparison  between 
children  and  disabled  men  Brieux  writes:  " Everyone  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  child  by  spoiling  it. 
Parents  who  do  so  are  fortunate  if  they  never  know  the 
unhappiness  which  they  have  caused  to  those  whom  they 
have  loved  unwisely.  They  are  fortunate,  too,  if  they  never 
hear  reproaches  from  children  who  have  learned  that  they 
have  a  right  to  make  them." 

By  wise  provision  Canada  can  make  certain  that  the 
future  will  bring  no  reproaches  from  those  of  her  children 
who  have  fought  for  her.  As  their  need  demands,  their  in- 
juries should  be  treated;  they  should  receive  pension  and  they 
should  be  given  instruction  and  opportunities  enabling  them 
to  support  themselves.  Four  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
before  a  disabled  soldier  can  be  considered  to  have  become 
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capable  of  working  effectively  and  of  supporting  himself  in 
competition  with  his  fellows.  The  four  conditions  are  stated 
in  the  following  sentences.  They  are  discussed  in  subsequent 
paragraphs. 

Bodily  or  mental  disability  due  to  military  service  must 
be  brought  to  an  irreducible  minimum. 

When  it  is  necessary  and  possible,  disabled  men  must  be 
taught  an  occupation  in  order  that  they  may  become  employ- 
able. 

If  it  is  necessary,  ex-soldiers  must  be  assisted  in  obtaining 
employment. 

Pensions  and  other  advantages  must  be  given  in  com- 
pensation for  any  disability  resulting  from  military  service; 
the  magnitude  of  the  pension  and  of  other  advantages  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  disability  in  respect 
of  which  they  are  awarded. 

Each  of  these  conditions  must  be  satisfied;  but  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
pension  is  the  least  important  of  the  measures  by  which  the 
personal  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
be  secured. 

With  us,  responsibility  for  bringing  disabilities  of  body 
or  mind  to  an  irreducible  minimum  is  divided  between  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission.  The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  is  con- 
cerned more  intimately  with  giving  the  active  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  required  by  men  overseas.  The  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  limits  its  activities  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  caring  for  men  in  Canada  who  are  convalescent 
or  require  treatment  of  a  special  nature;  the  Commission  is 
also  responsible  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  vocational 
training.  Disabilities  are  reduced,  not  only  by  everything 
that  care  and  skilled  treatment  can  do,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
vision of  artificial  limbs  and  other  appliances,  which  will  be 
renewed  and  kept  in  repair  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Treatment  is  given  to  men  while  they  are  inmates 
of  hospitals,  military  or  civilian,  or,  exceptionally,  as  out- 
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patients  while  they  are  living  at  their  own  homes.  While 
the  repair  of  a  soldier's  injuries  is  the  prime  object  of  all 
treatment,  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  too  soon  to  the  re- 
newal in  him  of  an  ability  and  a  wish  to  be  once  more  at 
work,  a  self-supporting  man.  The  experience  of  Allies  and 
Central  Powers  alike  shows  very  definitely  that  it  is  better 
for  disabled  men,  so  soon  as  their  need  for  active  hospital 
treatment  permits  it,  to  be  cared  for  in  an  institution  where 
they  receive,  concurrently,  both  secondary  treatment  and, 
as  early  as  possible,  appropriate  light  work  and  vocational 
training.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  not  only  from  a  social  but 
from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  to  permit  disabled  men  to 
remain  in  convalescent  homes  where  they  receive  only  "  medi- 
cal treatment,"  and  are  permitted  either  to  idle  or  to  spend 
their  time  in  so-called  amusements  or  in  desultory  exercises 
of  a  pointless  nature.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  voca- 
tional training,  and  in  order  to  keep  an  ambition  to  be  earning 
active  in  disabled  soldiers,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pay 
men,  from  the  beginning,  for  work  done  during  training,  in 
accordance  with  its  quantity  and  excellence. 

In  choosing  the  occupation  for  which  a  man  is  to  be 
trained,  his  inclinations,  his  previous  experience,  his  physical 
and  mental  capacity,  and  his  present  condition  must  be  con- 
sidered. A  sound  choice  can  only  be  made  by  experienced 
advisors  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  occupations,  of  the 
qualities  required  by  those  who  are  successful  in  them,  and  of 
Canadian  conditions.  As  a  rule,  a  man  should  be  trained  in 
some  branch  of  an  occupation  with  which  he  is  already  ac- 
quainted. Experience  shows  that  there  are  very  few  among 
the  disabled  who  cannot  be  made  fit  for  some  employment, 
if  they  are  trained  by  competent  persons.  There  will  be  a 
few  who  will  be  unable  to  support  themselves  in  ordinary 
commerce.  For  them  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish 
special  colonies  or  State-assisted  workshops;  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  those  working  in  such  institutions 
believe  that  they  are  actually  supporting  themselves. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  Canada,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  few  soldiers,  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes,  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  treatment  and  vocational  training  offered 
to  them.  All  Canadians,  soldiers  and  others,  should  under- 
stand that  disabled  men  who  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  treatment  and  for  training  offered  to  them 
do  so  at  grave  cost  to  themselves.  A  man  who  unreasonably 
refuses  to  accept  the  treatment  and  training  made  desirable 
by  his  disability  penalizes  himself;  by  his  own  choice  he  re- 
mains less  capable  of  supporting  himself  than  he  might  be. 
Moreover,  such  a  man  cannot  expect  to  be  pensioned  for  the 
entire  disability  existing  in  him;  but  only  for  that  portion  of 
the  disability  which  would  exist  were  he  to  accept  reasonable 
treatment.  He  cannot  expect  to  be  pensioned  for  a  disa- 
bility remaining  unnecessarily  great  because  of  his  unreason- 
able refusal  to  accept  simple  treatment,  any  more  than  he 
could  expect  to  be  pensioned  for  a  disability  arising  from  a 
wilfully  self-inflicted  wound.  In  France,  indeed,  it  is  antici- 
pated by  many  that  the  acceptance  of  appropriate  treatment 
and  of  appropriate  vocational  training  wi^i  be  made  a  military 
necessity  for  disabled  men.  While  such  a  thing  could  scarcely 
come  about  in  Canada,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
Canadians  that  appropriate,  and  often  prolonged,  medical 
treatment,  the  provision  of  artificial  appliances,  vocational 
training  and  assistance  in  obtaining  employment,  are  all 
just  as  much  a  part  of  Canada's  attempt  to  rehabilitate  a 
disabled  man  as  is  the  pension  granted  to  him.  Of  these 
things  the  pension  is,  indeed,  immeasurably  the  least  impor- 
tant. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  and  are  being  followed 
in  finding  employment  for  disabled  men.  Each  of  the  nations 
in  making  appointments  to  positions  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  preference,  other  things  being  equal  among 
competent  applicants,  to  men  disabled  by  military  service. 
France  has  opened  a  special  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  disabled  soldiers;  in  Canada,  the  Provincial 
Soldiers'   Aid  Commissions   are  serving  a  similar  purpose. 
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France  is  also  arranging  to  remove  a  serious  disadvantage, 
which  would  otherwise  prevent  employers  from  engaging  dis- 
abled men,  by  providing  a  scheme  of  insurance  which  will 
relieve  employers  from  liability  for  the  accidents  to  which 
disabled  men,  by  reason  of  their  disabilities,  are  especially 
exposed.  A  bill  has  even  been  proposed  suggesting  that  all 
manufacturers  should  be  forced  to  employ  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  disabled  men  among  their  operatives.  In  Canada, 
Provincial  Governments  and  certain  great  corporations  have 
devised  schemes  of  settlement  by  which  returning  soldiers  will 
be  assisted  in  establishing  themselves  upon  farms;  France 
and  England  have  adopted  elaborate  measures  with  a  similar 
purpose.  In  France,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  ad- 
vancing capital  to  a  disabled  man  so  that  he  may  support 
himself  on  his  farm,  if  he  is  an  agriculturist,  or  in  his  shop,  if 
he  is  an  artisan,  until  he  is  firmly  established. 

A  pension  is  a  sum  of  money  given  to  disabled  men,  or 
to  their  dependents,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  in  decent 
comfort.  The  amount  of  the  pension  received  by  a  disabled 
man  varies  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  disability  in 
respect  of  which  it  has  been  granted.  The  extent  to  which 
a  man  is  disabled  by  a  given  injury  is  estimated  by  medical 
officers;  these  physicians  and  surgeons  are  guided  in  their 
estimation  by  a  consideration  of  the  disablement  observed  to 
have  resulted  in  other  persons  who  have  been  similarly  injured. 
A  totally  disabled  Canadian  private  soldier,  or  able-bodied 
seaman,  receives  $480  a  year;  if  he  is  so  severely  disabled  as 
to  require  the  services  of  an  attendant  he  may  also  be  granted 
not  more  than  $250  yearly.  He  also  receives  $72  yearly  for  each 
of  his  children.  Pensions  are  awarded  to  members  of  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  only  for  disability.  Pensions 
are  unaffected  by  a  man's  occupation,  by  his  earning  power, 
or  income,  or  social  position.  Ihey  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  rank  of  the  man  disabled,  but  are  unaffected  by  the  length 
of  his  service.  In  Canada,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
granting  and  refusal  of  pensions  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Pension 
Commissioners. 
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Careful  treatment,  the  provision  of  the  best  artificial 
appliances,  appropriate  vocational  training,  assistance  in 
obtaining  suitable  employment,  and  the  granting  of  adequate 
pensions  will  permit  almost  every  one  of  our  disabled  men 
to  find  an  individual  place  for  himself  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  his  country;  each  will  become  a  wage-earner,  or  per- 
haps a  lodger,  unable  to  work  but  supported  by  a  pension 
ensuring  him  decent  comfort  in  some  household.  Conse- 
quently, there  will  be  but  few  homeless,  helpless  men  for  whom 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  special  institutions;  with  the 
exception  of  the  insane  and  of  the  tubercular,  such  men  will 
be  hopeless  cripples.  Together,  these  three  classes  constitute 
the  only  ex-soldiers  who  will  remain  permanently  in  the  care 
of  the  State.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
"Homes  for  Old  Soldiers' '  and  other  institutions  to  care  for 
them  will  depend  largely  upon  their  number.  If  they  are 
many,  homes  will  be  necessary;  if  they  are  few,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  care  for  them  in  existing  institutions. 

It  is  evident  that  "The  Problem  of  the  Disabled  Soldier" 
is  a  large  and  complicated  one.  At  present,  its  solution  is 
being  sought  through  the  activities  of  several  bodies  con- 
trolled by  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  huge  one.  It  affects  a  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  touches  every  aspect  of  our  social  organization.  It 
vitally  concerns  two  generations  of  Canadians. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  direction  of  all  affairs  of 
great  magnitude  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  an  ad- 
ministrative body  and  executive  agencies.  A  central  ad- 
ministrative body  should  issue  instructions  based  upon  a 
considered  and  clearly-defined  policy.  The  instructions  of  an 
administration  should  be  realized  by  numerous  executive 
agencies,  each  closely  connected  with  the  field  of  its  operations. 
France  has  realized  the  necessity  for  central  control  in  dealing 
with  her  disabled  men;  although  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Office  Nationale  des  Mutiles 
et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre  will  ultimately  become  a  central 
administrative  body  directing  and  co-ordinating  all  measures 
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adopted  by  France  for  the  proper  return  of  disabled  members 
of  her  armed  forces  to  civilian  life.  There  is  ground  for 
hoping  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  recently  established 
Ministry  of  Pensions  may  fulfil  a  similar  purpose. 

This  discussion  of  "The  Problem  of  the  Disabled  Soldier' ' 
deals  only  with  the  rehabilitation  of  personal  detriments 
incurred  by  soldiers  and  sailors  during  their  service.  A  short 
experience,  or  a  little  thought,  will  show  that  disabled  men 
often  suffer  from  hardships  existing  for  us  all,  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike;  some  of  these  are  lack  of  education,  illness, 
sudden  death.  When  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  their 
dependents,  are  affected  by  misfortunes  such  as  these — un- 
connected with  their  military  or  naval  service — are  they  to 
receive  public  assistance?  If  assistance  is  rendered  them  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  aid  is  given,  not  as  a 
debt  owed  by  the  State — the  rehabilitation  of  men  disabled  by 
military  service  is  owed  to  them — but  that  it  is  given  as  a 
reward,  as  a  mark  of  public  appreciation  for  meritorious 
service.  (It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  Canada's 
obligation  to  the  disabled  members  of  her  forces  has  been 
met  when  all  detriments  resulting  from  their  service  have 
wholly  been  made  good  to  them.)  Hardships,  consequent 
upon  existence  or  inadequacies  of  our  social  system,  to  which 
we  are  all  liable,  become  striking  when  they  affect  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors.  If  soldiers  and  sailors  affected  by  such 
hardships  are  to  be  aided  from  public  resources,  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  aid  is  given  as  a  gift  and  not  as  a  benefit  to  which 
military  service  has  created  a  right.  If  that  distinction  is  main- 
tained, it  may  become  possible  later  to  extend  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens proper  methods  of  dealing  with  hardships  adequately 
met  for  the  first  time  when  they  affected  our  disabled  men. 

A  constant  source  of  hardship,  often  made  evident  by 
the  war,  is  the  lack  of  provision,  under  our  social  system,  for 
the  dependents  of  men  who  are  no  longer  able  to  supply 
support  when  they  become  inactive  through  vice,  sickness 
or  imprisonment.  To-day,  if  a  civilian  becomes  insane  from 
the  after-effects  of  venereal  disease,  or  if  he  is  a  chronic 
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drunkard,  or  if  he  goes  to  the  penitentiary  or  is  executed  for 
crime,  his  dependents  must  be  supported  by  themselves  and 
their  friends,  or  turn  to  the  charity  of  the  community.  Are 
the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  be  supported  by  the  State?  If  so,  since  the  occurrence 
which  removed  their  support  is  unconnected  with  military 
or  naval  service,  a  similar  benefit  should  be  extended  to  the 
dependents  of  all  citizens. 

'  The  inadequacy  of  our  educational  system  becomes  very 
apparent  when  a  full-grown  Canadian,  a  returned  soldier, 
about  to  leave  a  hospital  cured  of  a  transient  disablement 
begs  to  be  retained  for  a  little  longer  in  order  that  his  primary 
education  may  be  completed.  Is  Canada,  under  the  Order- 
in-Council  which  provides  vocational  training  for  disabled 
soldiers,  to  continue  the  education  which  such  a  man  should 
have  received  as  a  child?  If  it  is  done  for  the  disabled  soldier, 
since  the  lack  of  education  was  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  his 
military  service,  a  means  of  obtaining  knowledge  should  exist 
for  every  citizen  who  desires  it. 

A  civilian  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  permitted, 
restrained  by  nothing  but  the  degree  of  his  incapacity,  to 
circulate  among  his  fellows,  often  to  his  own  detriment  and  to 
the  danger  of  those  among  whom  he  moves.  Can  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  soldiers  or  sailors  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  to  place  restrictions  upon  them — for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  their  fellows — which  are  not  placed 
upon  civilians?  It  should  be  done  for  soldiers;  it  is  but  one 
of  the  things  which  should  be  done  for  us  all  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  not-yet-established  Federal  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

If  these  and  similar  hardships,  unconnected  with  military 
service,  affecting  disabled  men,  be  dealt  with  adequately,  the 
first  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  remedying  some  of 
those  defects  in  our  national  organization  which  stress  of 
war  has  made  very  plain. 

Thomas  L.  Jarrott 


WAR  ELEGIACS 

In  piam  memoriam  juvenum 
nuper  apud  Universitates  in  coloniis  Britannicis  studentium 
qui  mortem  occubuerunt  conira  Germanos  pugnantes. 


Quorsum  hsec  bella  ferunt?  caedem  lacrimasque  reportant: 

Ver  anni  periit(1):  mansit  inermis  hiems: 
Uxores  viduae  fiunt :  sine  patre  puellae : 

Tuque,  decus  nostrum,  ponis,  ephebe,  libros. 
Aureus  ille  calix,  argentea  chorda  soluta  est(2) : 

Desiit  ante  diem  mens  nova  nosse  nova. 
Spes  flemus  cassas,  ramos  sine  flore  peremptos: 

Mors  Erebusque  adeunt:  Mars  et  Erinnyn  habet!(3) 

Sed  quid  vita  homini  valet,  ut  desideret  ipsam? 

Quidve  juventa  valet,  fiat  ut  ipsa  dolor? 
Quid  valet  annorum  series  et  inutile  pondus? 

Longo  saepe  situ  longior  una  dies.(4) 
Hi  cecidere  viri  pro  libertatis  amore: 

Et  patriae  causa:  majus  an  ausit  alis? 
Hi  juvenes  toto  functi  sunt  munere  vitae; 

Quisque  virile  sua  parte  peregit  opus;(5) 
Nee  juvenis  cecidit  quamvis  florente  juventa: 

Re  facta,  meritis  laudibus,  ille  senex : 
Vulnera  perpessus  contraria,  versus  in  hostem 

Occidit;  at  nostra  vivit  in  aede  memor. 

Imperium  potuit  manibus  per  mutua  nexis 

Jungere,  diversas  conciliare  plagas; 
Crebrescuntque  novae  gentes:  Australia  ad  astra 

Tollitur,  et  Canadae  rumor  in  ora  virum: 
"  Longa  quidem  via  fit  Tiperaria,  sedperagemus  " 

Sic  canimus:  vobis  longa  peracta  via  est: 
Nos  animo  tan  turn  Berolini  advenimus  arcem: 

Sistitur  at  vobis  agmen  in  arce  Dei : 
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Vivere  factum  operae  pretium  est:  iterumque  videmur 

Naturam  rerum  nosse,  iterumque  Deum; 
Laedet  abhinc  illos  neque  fama  nee  ira  nee  hostis 

Inque  sua  justos  aecipit  aede  Pater.(6) 
Abstergas  lacrimas:  melius  stat  vivere  nobis, 

Illis  in  longa  pace  manere  sua. 

(1)  The  year  has  lost  its  spring.     (Pericles,  Funeral  Speech.) 

(2)  Or  ever  the  silver  chord  be  loosed  or  the  golden  bowl,  etc.     (Ecclesiastes.) 

(3)  War  is  Hell.     (Sherman.) 

(4)  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.     (Sir  Walter  Scott.) 
(5);  He  did  his  bit. 

(6)  VThe  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God:  there  shall  no  evil 
come  nigh  them:  they  are  in  peace. 

Ta  avta  * EWtjvikco^ 

O?  7T€(T€  fJL€ipdfCLOV  fJL€V  a/JLVVO/JLeVO?  Be  TTpb  TTOW&V, 

firj  (SaatXevs  m  eSo?  yrjv  ava  iraaav  e^r], 
o?  zeal  iv  aWoBairy  arrpaTiuiTr\^  Tpav/iaaL  fiXrjOek 

lopdiov  fjieipal;  avSpbs  €7t\tj(T€  TeXrj, 
ovtos  iralb  It'  icov  fttov  rjSr)  ~ep\iar^  ity/crai, 

ek  ry  'At&ao  86/movs  ov  irapa  \iolpav  efi-q. 

Maurice  Hutton 
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SONGS  TO  SAVE  A  SOUL.    SWORDS  FOR  LIFE. 

Irene  R*  McLeod,  New  York,  Huebsch, 

Never  has  poetry  been  so  free  as  it  is  to-day.  There  is  no  dominant 
orthodoxy.  Almost  the  only  thing  expected  of  it  is  the  unexpected. 
The  prevailing  tendency  is  the  same  as  in  philosophy  and  education. 
Traditional  standards  are  regarded  with  a  fresh  candour,  not  interested 
in  maintaining  reputations  or  hypotheses.  They  lose  authority,  and  keep 
what  interest  they  may,  as  revelations  of  the  minds  which  applied  them. 
This  frank  attitude  enlarges  the  area  of  artistic  invention  and  fosters  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  There  is  much  in  current  poetry  that  is  truly  renascent, 
in  the  exploration  of  humanity,  in  the  search  for  intrinsic  values,  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  sincere  record  of  experience,  in  the  readiness  to  sacrifice 
form  before  matter,  in  the  refreshment  of  the  sense  of  wonder.  Contem- 
porary lyric  poetry  is  remarkable  in  its  variety — in  all  its  width  of  range 
from  the  "cool  and  nowise  turbid  cup  from  wells  our  fathers  digged," 
through  "short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip  their  wings  in  tears  and 
skim  away,"  to  the  newest,  startling  cry  of  old  emotion  caught  in  the 
rapidly  shifting  meshes  of  modern  life. 

Of  this  renascence  Miss  McLeod  is  one  of  the  truest  voices.  She  has 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  traditional  or  perfunctory.  She  has  no  manner 
to  keep  up.  She  has  the  fresh  outlook,  keen  feeling  and  sincere  expression 
— the  "innocent"  eye  and  voice — of  the  true  lyrist,  the  poet  unspoiled; 
whose  perceptions  are  unblurred,  spirit  unjaded,  and  words  undictated. 
Her  modernity  is  not  enervated  by  weariness,  though  she  expresses  well 
the  weary  moods  when  they  come.  Her  pain  and  joy  are  vivid  and  absorb- 
ing, and  there  is  no  "  dull  narcotic  exercise  "  in  her  verse-making,  even  when 
she  sings  of  hopeless  and  premature  sorrow  overtaking  radiant  love.  She 
has  the  zest  of  town  and  field,  can  love  crowds  and  solitude,  can  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  of  the  human  body.  She  can  abandon  herself  utterly  to  love's 
wildest  passion,  or  carol  its  peace  in  perfect  simplicity,  each  in  its  turn 
with^all  her  heart. 

Again  and  again  the  eternal  child-spirit  of  the  poet  breaks  into  passionate 
revolt  and^cries  out  its  Everlasting  Yea  and  Nay: 

Though  living  give  my  faith  the  lie, 
Though  loving  clip  the  wings  of  love, 
Though  men  humanity  disprove, 
Though  all  my  suns  and  moons  go  out, 
Though  tongues  of  all  the  ages  shout 
That  only  death  may  not  deceive, 
ril£not  believe !    I'll  not  believe ! 
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This  Youth  of  hers  stands  wonderfully  revealed  in  poem  after  poem : 
He  walks  unshamed  and  unafraid 

And  wind  is  ever  behind  him ! 
O,  at  his  side  is  a  burning  blade, 
And  never  a  bond  shall  bind  him ! 

Then  again  and  again  the  same  child-spirit,  tired  and  stormtost,  sits 
"  between  the  giant  knees  "  of  the  mighty  teacher  (Philosophy)  and  feels 
"so  infinitely  small  between  her  cool  white  hands."  This  poem  and 
Rebel,  especially  in  their  closing,  give  perfect  unity  to  the  two  aspects  of 
the  poet. 

The  child-element  and  the  mother-element,  which  mingle  so  ravishingly 
in  a  woman's  love,  find  sweet  voice  here.  It  is  the  latter  motive  that  lifts 
her  to  her  highest  level.  Through  the  mother-care  of  the  Unborn  we  pass 
to  the  mother-care  of  the  stricken  lover — The  Beloved,  When  my  Beloved 
sleeping  lies,  My  glorious  One.  These  are  her  great  achievement,  and  they 
have  the  quality  of  revelation. 

All  lovers  of  poetry  fortunate  enough  to  know  the  first  volume  turned  to 
the  second  with  great  expectation,  and  some  anxiety  which  of  the  elements 
of  the  first  should  seem  to  be  growing,  whether  the  fearless  strength  should 
mature  without  loss  of  sweetness,  or  the  "  fitful  fever  "  gain  upon  her  essential 
sanity.  The  question  remains  unanswered.  The  second  volume  is  as 
bright  and  precious  as  the  first  and  shows  all  its  qualities.  Its  music  is  as 
sweet,  its  wayside  felicities  as  captivating.  In  place  of  the  love  poems  in 
which  the  first  reached  its  climax,  the  second  has  poetry  of  great  weight  of 
emotional  thought  and  nobility  of  expression  (such  as  Beethoven,  Night 
Speaks).  The  fine  dramatic  fragment  Crucified  may  well  show  the  germ 
of  a  new  development.  The  theme  finds  a  place  for  her  passionate  defence 
of  youth  and  love  and  truth,  here  in  their  last  tragic  battle.  The  heat  of 
it  shows  through  in  other  poems,  as  in  the  hectic  habit  which  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  modernity.  Our  impression  is  that  in  both  volumes  it  has 
its  lyric  or  tragic  justification;  though  this  is  our  chief  concern  for  her  future. 
However,  we  gladly  leave  prophecy,  to  rejoice  in  her  present  gift. 

THE    BALKANS  :    A    HISTORY    OF    BULGARIA,    SERBIA, 
GREECE,  ROUMANIA,  TURKEY. 

By  Nevill  Forbes,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany,  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Cla- 
rendon Press,  Oxford.     Price,  75  cents. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  offer  anything  in  the  nature  of  criticism  on  a  book 
of  this  type.  Each  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided  is  the 
work  of  an  expert  specially  selected  for  his  qualifications.  If  therefore 
none  of  the  four  authors  is  bold  enough  to  undertake  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  work,  it  is  obviously  beyond  the  competence  of  any  critic  to  deal 
authoritatively  with  all  the  four  sections.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  a 
few  remarks  will  be  useful. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  study  of  the  book  will  be  indispensable 
to  all  those  who  offer  any  suggestions  when  the  time  comes  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  map  of  Europe.  Nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  if 
our  statesmen  and  politicians  had  known  all  that  they  can  learn  here,  we 
should  have  been  spared  many  and  costly  mistakes,  both  before  and  during 
the  war.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance  that  prevails  even  among 
our  educated  and  governing  classes  on  Balkan  conditions.  Many  lessons 
have  already  been  learned  by  stern  experience;  for  example,  the  unreliability 
of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of 
any  of  these  three  nations  that  has  surprised  any  one  who  is  even  moderately 
acquainted  with  the  mentality  and  aspirations  of  these  powers.  Or  again, 
what  could  have  been  more  inadequate  than  the  settlement  of  affairs 
in  Albania  immediately  before  the  war?  It  is  even  insufficiently  recognized 
by  the  public  that  the  present  war  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  German 
"  Drang  nach  Osten;"  it  is  in  fact  only  a  continuation  of  the  Balkan  War 
concluded  in  1913.  To  quote  from  the  present  volume  (p.  316): — "The 
Second  Balkan  War  was  the  first  act  in  the  tragic  debdcle  out  of  which  the 
present  situation  developed.  The  interval  between  August,  1913  (Peace  of 
Bucarest),  and  August,  1914,  was  merely  an  armistice  during  which  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  recovered  their  breath,  and  German  and  Austrian  diplomacy 
had  time  to  find  a  pretext  for  war  on  its  own  account.' ' 

Among  points  which  may  be  novel  or  suggestive  to  the  reader  we  note 
the  following — and  once  more  we  remind  him  that  the  information  in  this 
volume  is  of  a  higher  character  than  that  available  in  the  usual  sources  of 
information — which  we  quote  from  the  original:  "It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  Austria-Hungary,  far  from  decomposing,  as  it  was  commonly 
assumed  was  happening,  had  been  enormously  increasing  in  vitality  ever 
since  1878  " :  "  The  Mohammedan  Serbs  of  Bosnia,  who  disliked  all 
Christians  equally,  could  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
they  were  really  Serbs  and  not  Turks,  and  honestly  cared  for  nothing 
but  Islam  and  Turkish  coffee,  thus  considerably  facilitating  the  germaniza- 
tion  of  the  two  provinces  " :  "  In  A.D.  1204,  Constantinople  was  stormed  by 
a  Venetian  flotilla  and  the  crusading  host  it  conveyed  on  board,  and  more 
treasures  of  ancient  Hellenism  were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  its  hitherto 
inviolate  citadel  than  had  ever  perished  by  the  hand  of  Arab  or  Slav  " : 
"  The  Turks  were  quite  as  much  Europeans  as  many  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
had  been — those  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  for  instance.  They  had  given  no 
evidence  as  yet  (A.D.  1481)  of  a  fanatical  Moslem  spirit  and  their  official 
creed  had  governed  their  policy  hardly  more  than  does  ours  in  India  or 
Egypt":  "Indeed  one  cannot  be  among  them" — the  true  Turks  of  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor — "  now  without  feeling  that  their  day  is  not  only 
not  gone,  but  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  yet  to  be  ":  "By  an  irony  of  the 
Osmanli  position,  the  worse  the  empire  was  administered,  the  stronger 
became  its  international  guarantee."     The  reason  in  the  last  case  was  the 
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necessity  of  buttressing  a  nation  which  is  threatened  with  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy.    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  quotations. 

A  few  observations  may  be  ventured  on  points  of  detail.  In  his  account 
of  Serbia,  Mr.  Forbes  might  have  told  us  more  about  the  Serbian  language. 
At  a  time  when  the  study  of  Russian  is  becoming  so  popular,  the  reviewer 
may  point  out  that  Serbian  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Slav  languages. 
Nor  is  the  history  of  Serbia  less  interesting  than  its  language.  Of  all  the 
Balkanpeoples  the  Serbs  stand  highest.  It  is  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be 
deplored  that  Stephen  Dushan,  the  greatest  of  her  rulers,  did  not  put  a  final 
end  to  the  moribund  Greek  Empire  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  suppress 
both  Greeks  and  Latins  alike  in  the  East.  The  failure  to  take  this  step 
opened  the  door  to  the  Turks,  whom  Murad  led  across  the  Hellespont  soon 
after  Stephen's  death,  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  chapter  on  Greek  history  is  the  story 
of  the  efforts  of  Trikoupis  to  raise  his  country  to  a  respectable  position 
among  nations.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  read  of  the  light-hearted  way  in 
which  his  thoughtless  countrymen  undid  his  patriotic  work. 

Of  all  the  nations  here  described,  Rumania  is  the  one  least  known  to  the 
Western  reader.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  the  chapter  on 
Rumania  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  author  with  justice  draws 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  giving  these  young  Balkan 
countries  a  German  prince  as  ruler.  This  mistake  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
repeated.  Other  interesting  features  about  Rumania  are  the  acuteness  of 
the  Jewish  question  and  the  apparent  absence  of  the  evils  of  clericalism. 
Surely  of  no  other  European  country  could  it  be  said  that  "  there  is  no 
record  whatever  in  Rumanian  history  of  any  religious  feuds  or  dissensions." 

To  most  readers  probably  the  chapter  on  Turkey  will  be  the  most 
interesting.  Here  also  there  is  much  to  learn.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
Ottomans  are  really  only  a  blend  of  Turk  and  Greek,  so  that  their  Empire 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Greek  Empire  of  John  Comnenus  that 
the  latter  did  to  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Even  in  religion  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Greek  is  not  more  hostile  to  the  Latin  Christian  than  he  is  to 
the  Moslem.  As  the  author  truly  says,  "  the  native  Christians  " — of  Asia 
Minor — "  descended  from  the  Iconoclasts  of  two  centuries  before,  found 
the  rule  of  Moslem  image-haters  more  congenial,  as  it  was  certainly  more 
effective,  than  that  of  Byzantine  emperors." 

The  statement  on  p.  302  "  That  the  country's  foreign  policy  has  neverthe- 
less constantly  supported  the  Central  Powers  is  due  to  a  greater  extent  to 
the  increasing  influence  of  German  education"  is  one  to  make  us  reflect. 
The  reviewer  remembers  reading  a  recent  statement  made  by  one  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  that  a  prominent  Turk  who  had  intended  to  send  his  son  to 
England  to  be  educated  decided  that  a  better  training  could  be  had  in 
Germany,  and  thither  the  boy  went.  Undoubtedly  the  reform  of  our  higher 
education  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future. 
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We  have  noted  one  or  two  points  where  an  improvement  might  be  made. 
The  dates  are  sometimes  at  variance  with  those  usually  given.  In  some 
cases  the  authors  may  have  followed  recent  authorities  unknown  to  the 
reviewer,  but  when  325  (p.  15)  and  328  (p.  166)  are  both  given  as  the  dates 
of  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  some 
mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new  name  of  the  city  goes  back  to  326  or 
perhaps  earlier;  the  work  of  reconstruction  began  in  328,  but  the  city  was 
officially  inaugurated  in  330.  This  last  date  therefore  should  be  given  for 
the  foundation. 

On  page  14  the  reader  will  be  a  little  confused  by  the  use  of  Illyria  in 
two  senses,  and  it  might  have  been  well  if  the  meaning  of  prefecture  had 
been  explained.  On  p.  167  the  Nicene  Council  is  credited  with  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  quaintly  called  the  "  last  notable 
formulation  of  Ancient  Greek  philosophy.' '  That  "  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament  were  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the  sole  intellectual 
sustenance  of  the  people"  is  a  statement  requiring  modification;  it  is  mis- 
leading to  say  that  the  ' 'dynasty  of  Palaiologos  upheld  a  semblance  of  the 
Empire  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Latin  was  expelled." 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

A  series  of  Imperial  Studies'  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
London,  King's  College.  Macmillan,  London,  1916,  2s.,  pp.  XV.  and 
110. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  University  of  London  and  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  "  for  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  on  Imperial 
problems."  The  subjects  handled  are — "  The  Universities  and  the  War," 
by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds;  "  Empire 
and  Democracy,"  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas;  "  The  People  and  the  Duties  of 
Empire,"  by  A.  L.  Smith,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  "  Imperial 
Administration,"  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  lately  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sheffield,  and  now  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Lloyd  George 
Cabinet;  "  Commonwealth  and  Empire,"  by  P.  H.  Kerr,  Editor  of  The 
Round  Table;  and  "  The  Duty  of  the  Empire  to  the  World,"  by  Dr.  G.  R. 
Parkin.  The  names  of  the  contributors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
lectures  are  stimulating  and  full  of  matter. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

If  the  founders  of  this  Magazine  had  not  decreed, 

FVFNTS^T  in  their  wisdom>  that  **  snould  appear  only 
during  the  University  session,  the  short  summer 
months  would  have  furnished  an  exceptionally  abundant 
supply  of  material  for  contemporary  comment.  They  have 
been  simply  crowded  with  history.  Even  now  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  allude  to  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
since  the  publication  of  our  April  number — such  as  Mr. 
Wilson's  message  to  Congress  and  the  subsequent  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war;  the  dethronement  of  the  Romanoff 
dynasty,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  the  military  collapse  of 
that  power;  the  victories  of  Vimy  and  Messines;  the  mission 
to  Washington  of  Marshal  Joffre  and  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour; 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Chancellor;  the  observance  (we 
shrink  from  the  word  " celebration")  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  the  intervention,  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  peace  negotiations,  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope. 
These  are  some  of  the  events  that  have  passed  in  marvellous 
procession  across  the  world-stage  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer.  There  never  was  a  time  when  their  march  was 
so  rapid,  or  when  their  meaning  and  significance  commanded 
so  much  world-wide  attention.  The  eyes  of  all  mankind  are 
fixed  on  the  drama  that  is  being  enacted  before  them.  In 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are 
keyed-up  with  eager  excitement  as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this  some  compensation  for  the  agony 
we  are  called  on  to  endure.  It  may  be  that  the  solidarity  of 
the  human  race,  its  sense  of  unity  and  fundamental  kinship, 
is  being  helped  rather  than  hindered — though  at  what  a  cost! — 
by  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  mankind  are  leagued  together 
against  the  common  enemy  of  freedom  and  right.  Partner- 
ship in  war  may  lead  hereafter  to  a  more  general  co-operation 
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in  the  arts  of  peace.  Meanwhile  there  are  signs  that,  though 
the  end  is  not  yet,  it  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed.  The  victori- 
ous Italian  offensive  is  fast  reducing  Austria  to  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  internal  conditions  in  Germany  seem  to  be  such  that 
she  would  go  a  long  way,  if  she  could,  to  avoid  another  winter's 
campaign  on  the  western  front;  and  if  she  survives  the  winter, 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  be  ready  for  her  in  the 
spring.  Her  war-mad  Emperor,  it  is  true,  tries  to  keep  up 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  shouting  " Onward  with  God." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  writer,  after  dwelling  on  Zeppelin 
raids,  and  poison  gas,  and  submarine  sinkings,  says  that 
England  has  " recommenced  to  believe  in  the  Devil." 

Some  of  those  who  are  now  quite  friendly  to 

^^^T^^xTrro  the  Allied  cause  have  been  so    far   misled  by 

DOCUMENTS  ^  .  ..  ,  / 

German    misrepresentation    as     to     deprecate 

further  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  to  regard  that 
as  labour  lost.  We  are  all  in  the  tight  together,  they  say, 
and  our  great  aim  should  be  to  make  an  end  of  it  without  too 
much  talk.  But  much  of  the  courage  and  inspiration  of  our 
fighting  men  must  continue  to  be  drawn  from  a  consciousness 
of  right.  We  may,  of  course,  admit  the  truth  of  the  German 
statement  that  they  are  conducting  a  "war  of  defence." 
That  statement  is  true  to-day.  It  is  true  in  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  it  is  open  to  a  burglar  to  say  that  he  is  only 
trying  to  protect  himself  against  arrest  by  a  policeman. 
Notwithstanding  every  German  denial,  conclusive  evidence  is 
accumulating  that  the  war  in  its  origin  was  a  war  of  aggression. 
Truth  will  out.  Even  the  Germans  themselves  now  officially 
admit  that  there  never  was  any  bombardment  of  Nuremberg 
such  as  French  airmen  were  falsely  alleged  to  have  attempted 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  And  whether  the  meeting 
that  was  held  early  in  July,  1914,  was  or  was  not  a  meeting  of 
the  Crown  Council,  formally  convened  at  Potsdam,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  new  evidence  that  some  such  conference 
took  place  at  which  all  arrangements  were  made  for  the  out- 
break of  war  on  a  scheduled  plan.     The  Emperor  was  then 
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induced  to  go  off  to  Norway  on  his  yacht,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Crown  Prince  greeted  him  on  his  return  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  "too  late!"  Thereafter,  all  the  Kaiser  could  do, 
in  the  intervals  of  war-making,  was  to  cook  up  a  case  for  his 
critics.  The  result  of  his  efforts  has  now  come  to  light  in  the 
amazing  despatch  which  he  sent  to  President  Wilson  on  the 
14th  August,  1914,  through  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
and  which  Mr.  Gerard  has  now  enshrined  in  his  book  "My 
Four  Years  in  Germany."  Apart  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
ridiculous  assumption  that  King  George  is  an  autocrat  like 
himself,  who  can  "order"  his  Government  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  and  without  dwelling  on  certain  striking 
omissions  in  the  narrative,  we  desire  to  emphasize  one  fea- 
ture of  this  despatch.  The  Emperor  records  that  on  30th 
July  a  peaceful  telegram  came  to  him  from  Vienna,  and  that 
he  immediately  forwarded  it  to  London.  But  this  telegram 
was  never  received  in  London,  either  by  the  King  or  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  it  has  never  been  made  public.  The 
question  arises  whether  one  of  the  war-lords  at  Berlin  did  not 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  If  so,  a  prosecution  for  lese-majeste  is  at 
once  indicated!  In  any  case,  this  extraordinary  despatch 
stands  on  record  as  revealing  the  dangerous  and  autocratic 
methods  by  which  foreign  policy  is  conducted  at  Berlin. 
And  it  lends  force  to  the  argument  advanced  some  time  ago 
in  these  pages,  that,  berore  sitting  down  to  any  peace  confer- 
ence, the  Allies  ought  to  insist  on  the  production  of  all  the 
pre-war  correspondence  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  so  far 
as  it  has  not  been  made  accessible  in  the  official  documents. 

The  most  recent  exposure  of  German  villainy 
PACIFISM      seems  likely  to  lead  to  the   entire  collapse  of 

the  proposed  Stockholm  conference.  It  has 
come  to  light  that  Count  Luxburg,  the  diplomatic  envoy  of 
Germany  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  occupied  himself  with 
the  congenial  task  of  conveying  to  Berlin,  in  cipher,  through 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  information  as  to  the  sailings  of 
vessels  from  the  Argentine,  with  the  recommendation  that 
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they  should  be  "sunk  without  a  trace"  (spurlos  ver- 
senkt).  The  phrase  is  likely  to  become  historical.  A  state- 
ment just  issued  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Belgian  Prince/ '  supported  by  the  affidavits 
of  the  chief  engineer  and  two  other  survivors,  illustrates  the 
dastardly  methods  that  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  this 
typical  representative  of  German  "Kultur."  The  steamer's 
crew  take  to  their  boats,  and  are  ordered  by  the  commander 
of  the  enemy  submarine  to  come  on  board.  There  they  are 
deprived  of  their  lifebelts.  Next,  the  German  sailors  get 
into  the  boats,  throw  the  oars  overboard,  remove  the  provi- 
sions and  compasses,  and  then  damage  the  hulls  with  an  axe. 
The  damaged  boats  are  thereafter  cast  adrift,  and  the  sub- 
marine proceeds  on  her  way.  But  only  for  a  few  miles — accord- 
ing to  programme!  First  she  stops,  then  she  dives — with  her 
crew  safely  inside,  and  the  passengers  on  deck.  So  they  are 
all  thrown  into  the  water,  without  any  means  of  saving  them- 
selves ;  and  out  of  a  crew  of  forty-two  men  only  three  survived 
to  tell  the  tale. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  exposure  of  Count  Luxburg 
is  that  the  Germans  seem  to  be  interested  only  in  the  methods 
by  which  the  United  States  Government  became  possessed  of 
his  secret  correspondence!  So  far,  they  have  uttered  no  word  in 
condemnation  of  such  atrocious  murders — murders  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  Admiralty  statement,  equal,  if  they  do  not 
transcend,  "the  worst  crimes  which  our  enemies  have  com- 
mitted against  humanity. "  And  there  is  no  saying  how  long, 
before  he  was  found  out,  the  German  envoy  at  Buenos  Aires 
had  been  abusing  the  hospitality  of  the  country  to  which  he 
was  accredited,  as  well  as  the  privileges  so  ingenuously 
afforded  him  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  Stockholm.  Yet  there 
are  Pacifists  who  will  still  want  to  hold  a  Congress  somewhere 
else,  if  no  longer  at  Stockholm !  They  think  we  ought  to  talk 
to  "our  friend  the  enemy/7  instead  of  hitting  him — and 
hitting  him  hard  because  of  his  unspeakable  f rightfulness. 
There  is  no  sense  in  expecting  him  to  "take  a  telling,"  as 
they  say  in  Scotland.     Force  is  the  only  argument  that  ap- 
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peals  to  him.  So  let  us  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Asquith  during  the  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  26th  July,  where,  by  the  way,  the  Paci- 
fists were  able  to  muster  only  nineteen  votes:  " Peace  has 
become,  as  it  always  is — it  has  never  been  so  acutely  felt  as  it 
is  now — the  supreme  interest  and  anxiety  of  mankind,  but 
subject  to  one  all-important  condition,  that  it  is  a  peace  which 
does  not  defeat  the  purposes  with  which  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  entered  upon  and  have  continued  the  war,  and  that 
it  does  not  turn  to  waste  the  immeasurable  loss  and  suffering 
which  they  have  shared  and  are  sharing  in  common." 

The  above  quotation  will  cover  also  the  answer 
THE  POPE'S 
MFSSAPF       ^°  ^e  PaPal  Peace  Note.     It  was  obvious  from 

the  first  that  no  good  could  come  of  the  inter- 
vention of  His  Holiness.  At  the  present  moment,  nothing 
would  suit  the  Central  Powers  better  than  an  armistice  for 
the  purpose  of  debate.  But  the  Allies  have  no  wish  to  debate 
matters  with  Germany  while  she  has  arms  in  her  hand.  While 
the  Pope's  intentions  were  excellent,  his  message  read  too 
much  as  though  he  considered  all  parties  equally  guilty,  and 
thought  that  what  they  needed  most  was  an  exhortation  to 
shake  hands  all  round,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  try 
to  behave  better  in  future!  And  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  His  Holiness  was  nearly  as  reluctant  as  Berlin  itself 
to  specify  the  restoration  of  Belgium  as  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial conditions  of  peace.  Then  there  is  the  so-called  "  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas" — which  Austrian  commentators  at  once 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  Great  Britain  must  disappear 
from  places  like  Gibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  island  of 
Malta.  What  is  really  meant  by  what  the  Pope  calls  the 
"true  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  the  seas"  ?  The  question 
does  not  arise  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  seas  are  free  to  all. 
It  arises  in  time  of  war,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  Britain's  island  empire  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  default  of  universal  disarmament,  the  glib 
formula  under  consideration  must  mean,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
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lately  expressed  it,  that  "a  nation  with  naval  power  is  not  to 
use  that  power,  but  a  nation  with  military  power  is  to  be 
subject  to  no  restrictions/ ' 

There  was  quite  recently  a  case  of  German  espionage  at 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope  had  to  part  with  one  of  his  favour- 
ites, Mgr.  Gerlach,  the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  selection  of  his  entourage  His  Holiness  is  neither 
impartial  nor  infallible.  The  revelations  which  followed 
Mgr.  Gerlach's  flight  to  his  native  Germany  are  known  to 
have  greatly  discomfited  ecclesiastical  circles  in  Rome.  So 
it  may  be  well  to  regard  the  Papal  Peace  Note,  in  the  words  of 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Times,  "as  the  latest  ballon  d'essai  of 
the  Vatican  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  while  there  is 
yet  time  for  the  Central  Empires,  and  especially  Germany, 
to  escape  the  punishment  which  is  gradually  but  very  surely 
overtaking  them." 

THE  At  this  time  of  stress  and  strain,  we  should  be 

ATTITUDE  unwilling  to  say  a  single  word  that  might  be 
OF  QUEBEC  reasonably  considered  offensive  to  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  any  section  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
Canada.  But  we  are  often  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  French-speaking  people  of  Quebec  have 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  what  the  war  is  about.  And 
they  are  not  always  in  the  way  of  being  told!  If  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  Colonel  Desjardins'  admirable  volume,  UAngle- 
terre,  le  Canada,  et  la  Grande  Guerre,  could  be  abridged  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Province,  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  popular  enlightenment.  But  at  present  the 
case  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  partisan  and  the  politician. 
So  many  arguments  are  addressed  to  their  audiences  by  some 
who  ought  to  know  better,  to  the  effect  that  the  French- 
Canadian  is  under  no  obligation  to  " fight  for  England/'  or  "to 
make  Canada  bankrupt  for  England's  sake/'  or  take  part  in 
the  " battles  of  the  Empire/'  that  his  whole  perspective  in  re- 
gard to  this  World- War  is  apt  to  become  distorted.  Just  think 
of  what  it  means  that,  alongside  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  pas- 
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sionate  and  prejudiced  orators  should  cite  Ireland  and  India 
as  instances  of  unjust  oppression!  Nor  does  it  greatly  help 
matters  that  at  some  of  the  meetings  where  such  talk  is  in- 
dulged in  the  audience  is  encouraged  to  close  the  proceedings 
by  singing  "God  Save  the  King!"  That  does  not  even  save 
appearances.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  many  of  the  leaders 
of  French-Canadian  Nationalist  opinion  have  deliberately  set 
themselves  to  whittle  down  to  its  smallest  proportions  what 
we  of  the  Five  Nations  are  proud  to  speak  of  as  the  bond  of 
Empire.  A  gratuitous  and  unprovoked  attack  by  some 
foreign  power,  say  on  New  Zealand,  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  any  concern  to  them.  Seeing  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  France  that  is  being  ravished,  along  with  Belgium,  one 
might  have  expected  something  different.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  gone 
to  the  war  have  displayed  a  valour  and  a  heroism  that  are 
second  to  none.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  22nd  Regiment.  The  numbers,  how- 
ever, are  far  smaller  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  extent 
of  their  participation  in  the  struggle  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  French-speaking  Canadians  who  may  visit  France 
after  the  war,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  case  of  their 
English-speaking  fellow-citizens.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  will  help  the  Allies  to  finish  their  work,  in  the  name  of 
all — including  the  French-Canadians — who  boast  our  common 
civilization. 

As  for  conscription,  if  the  element  of  compulsion  involved 
in  a  selective  draft  is  hateful  and  repugnant  to  Quebec,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Quebec  has  not  even  got  the 
length  as  yet  of  compulsory  education.  A  parent  who  knows 
that  the  law  leaves  it  to  him  to  decide  to  what  extent  he  shall 
give  his  son  a  good  education,  or  indeed,  whether  he  shall  give 
him  any  education  at  all,  may  easily  be  more  apt  than  another 
to  resent  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  its  claim  to 
demand  military  service.  And  it  may  be  added,  in  reference 
to  the  burning  political  issue,  that  to  an  impartial  observer 
there  is  surely  some  inconsistency  involved  in  the  statement 
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that  the  Prime  Minister's  motive  in  taking  up  conscription 
was  to  win  the  elections,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  alleged,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  solid  against  it. 

TOWARDS  AN  The  argument  in  favour  of  some  form  of  closer 

IlVfPFRIAT 

CONSTITU-      uni°n  among  the   component   states    of    the 

TION  British  Empire  has  been  considerably  advanced 

by  the  forward  step  recently  taken  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  1911,  Mr.  Asquith  stated  emphatically 
that  under  the  existing  constitution  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  imperial  defence  must  remain 
exclusively  with  the  British  Cabinet;  and  though  he  subse- 
quently made  the  concession  that,  if  the  Dominions  were 
coming  forward  with  offers  of  help,  some  recognition  would 
obviously  have  to  be  accorded  to  them,  his  former  utterance 
has  always  been  relied  on  and  appealed  to  by  those  to  whom 
the  idea  of  closer  union  is  distasteful.  Since  1911iwe  have  had 
arguments  from  one  side  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  Federation, 
issuing  ultimately  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  while  another 
school  holds  that  we  ought  to  rest  content  with  the  ideal  of  a 
galaxy  of  Allied  States.  In  this  way,  the  "  Centralists "  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Autonomists"  on  the  other,  seemed  to 
have  the  floor  to  themselves,  till  it  occurred  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  take  a  practical  step  towards 
imperial  partnership  on  the  lines  of  the  old  adage,  "Solvitur 
ambulando."  It  was  towards  the  end  of  last  year  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  summoning  an  Executive  Cabi- 
net of  the  whole  Empire,  including  India;  and  for  six  weeks, 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  various  heads  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  met  for  the  first  time  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  British  Prime  Minister  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
are  directly  charged  with  the  conduct  of  imperial  affairs. 
The  British  Cabinet  became  in  fact,  for  the  time,  an  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  similar  meetings 
shall  be  held  annually,  or  at  any  intermediate  time  when  mat- 
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ters  of  urgent  imperial  concern  require  to  be  dealt  with. 
Thus  the  governing  mind  of  each  part  of  the  Empire,  while 
naturally  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  questions  of  war 
strategy  and  naval  defence,  is  invited  to  co-operate  also  in  the 
discussion  of  foreign  policy,  peace  terms,  matters  of  trade, 
transportation  and  immigration,  and  proposals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.  When  decisions  are  arrived  at  in 
connection  with  such  discussions,  they  will,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  review  and  control  by  each  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ments. Moreover,  a  special  Imperial  Conference  is  to  be" 
summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  to  this  Conference  is  remitted  the  question  of  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  Empire,  including  India,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
recognize  their  right  to  an  adequate  voice  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  and  other  aspects  of  imperial  policy;  and  while  full 
local  autonomy  is  everywhere  to,  be  conserved,  effective 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  continuous  consultation  and 
concerted  action,  where  necessary,  between  the  several  Govern- 
ments of  the  Empire. 

The  question  of  finance  may,  of  course,  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty, but  the  first  comment  on  the  new  situation  is  that,  if 
such  methods  of  co-operation  had  been  in  existence  before  the 
war,  it  is  questionable  whether  Germany  would  have  taken 
the  risk  of  running  up  against  a  United  Empire.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  right  when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  May, 
that  these  arrangements  would  form  a  memorable  landmark 
in  our  constitutional  history.  An  "  Imperial  Commonwealth  " 
is  now  in  sight. 

BRITAIN  The  German  Emperor — though  he  is  not  likely 
AND  to  boast  of  his   achievements   along  such  lines 

AMERICA  — should  be  given  much  of  the  credit,  not 
only  for  this  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also 
for  the  happy  re-union  of  the  separated  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  If  some  form  of  understanding 
between    Great   Britain   and    the   United   States   had  been 
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possible  before  the  war,  it  would  have  furnished  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  a  later 
paragraph  it  will  be  shown  how,  in  1905,  the  Kaiser  laboured 
to  prevent  this — to  him — unwelcome  contingency.  But  now 
that  the  two  kindred  peoples  have  gone  the  length  of  a 
joint  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
an  end  shall  be  put  for  good  and  all  to  the  long  chapter  of 
ill-will  and  jealousy,  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding, 
and  that  the  friendly  relations  now  subsisting  for  war  purposes 
shall  be  maintained  afterwards  in  times  of  peace.  Cymes 
may  affect  to  believe  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  Britain  and  America  will  be  at  each 
other's  throats  within  twenty  years  from  now.  Why  should 
they  ?  They  have  no  more  boundary  disputes  to  settle. 
What  is  there  that  they  are  likely  to  quarrel  about  ?  They 
are  fundamentally  kindred  peoples,  resembling  each  other  very 
greatly  in  their  instinctive  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  with 
a  tried  and  tested  community  of  political  traditions  and  moral 
ideals.  They  are  both  democracies,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ently constituted  in  point  of  social  structure,  and  it  is  on  a 
working  union  between  its  leading  democracies  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  now  seen  largely  to  depend.  By  reason 
of  their  geographical  position,  they  must  both  look  to  sea- 
routes  and  sea-power  for  many  of  the  elements  of  their  national 
well-being.  Surely  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy  will 
never  drive  them  to  take  arms  against  each  other  in  impious  and 
fratricidal  strife.  Have  they  not  before  their  eyes,  in  Germany, 
an  awful  example  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  nation 
wanting  to  have  everything  its  own  way  ?  And  are  they  not 
conscious  to-day,  in  the  face  of  common  dangers  and  a  com- 
mon sacrifice,  that  they  stand  forth  as  trustees  for  the  world's 
peace,  prosperity  and  progress  ?  Let  them  but  cultivate  the 
"will  to  friendship,"  and  they  will  justify  the  words  spoken 
the  other  day  at  Plymouth  by  Dr.  Page,  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain:  "Politically  two  peoples,  in  all 
high  aims  and  in  the  love  of  freedom  we  are  one,  and  must  now 
remain  as  one  for  ever." 

W.  P. 
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THE  TEMPER  Every  one  is  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  inter- 
UN  ITED  national  psychology,  for  nothing  is  so  easy — 
STATES  indeed  so  impelling — as  to  voice  light-hearted 
views  regarding  one's  neighbours.  Those  who  are  courteous, 
sometimes  refrain  from  expressing  unfavourable  opinions 
upon  the  housetops,  but  there  is  no  standard  of  courtesy  which 
serves  as  a  bar  to  candid  comment  upon  foreigners  within  the 
circle  of  family  and  friends.  Indeed,  life  would  lack  one  of 
its  chief  joys  were  we  not  to  speak  what  we  feel  about  the 
acts,  motives  and  manners  of  other  nations. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war — in  fact  until  the 
Spring  of  this  year — it  was  sincerely  stated  by  many  of  us 
that  the  United  States  either  did  not  rightly  apprehend  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  or  else  did  not  possess  the  spirit 
which  leads  a  community  to  stand  in  arms  behind  its  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Our  own  sacrifices  during  this  period  being 
what  they  were,  it  was  the  more  natural  to  employ  terms  of 
disparagement  regarding  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
democratic  neutrals.  In  war  time  ifs  and  ands  count  for 
little.  We  do  not  care  to  know  the  reasons  which  account  for 
the  hanging  back.     He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 

Hence,  month  after  month,  many  scanned  the  action,  or 
inaction,  of  the  United  States  with  regret — possibly  with  more 
than  regret.  Now,  however,  there  is  good  ground  to  read 
just  the  perspective  and  those  will  be  most  willing  to  modify 
earlier  impressions  who  from  firsthand  knowledge  are  familiar 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States  since  the 
war  began,  beneath  the  surface.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
element  of  time  has  been  immensely  important.  Last  Nov- 
ember the  Democratic  Party  asked  electors  to  vote  for  Wilson 
— "  the  man  who  has  kept  us  out  of  war."  Now,  the  President 
is  characterized  by  his  admirers  as  "the  man  who  kept  us 
out  of  war  until  the  right  moment."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
temper  of  the  United  States  is  now  unmistakably  different 
from  what  it  was  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Then 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  supported  by  millions  of  Americans 
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as  individuals,  but  now  the  fagots  have  been  gathered  into  a 
bundle.  When  it  comes  to  terms  of  reconstruction,  the 
project  of  "Mittel  Europa"  is  likely  to  receive  as  determined 
opposition  in  the  United  States  as  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries. 
Meanwhile,  the  work  which  must  be  done  to  thwart 
Pangermanism  is  being  prosecuted  in  good  faith,  and  with 
ever-increasing  vigour  by  the  nation  which  had  affairs  of  its 
own  to  settle  before  it  could  enter  the  fray. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  war  taxes  will  lead 
TAXES  certain    important    citizens    to    take    a    much 

keener  interest  in  politics.  Hitherto  the  active 
and  prosperous  business  man  has  found  it  more  advantageous 
to  accept  penalizing  taxes  than  to  display  energy  in  fighting 
those  who  imposed  them.  Though  he  might  grumble  or 
scoff  at  the  politicians,  he  none  the  less  went  on  his  way, 
buying  and  selling,  planning  and  contracting,  while  the  taxes 
were  assessed  by  legislators  of  whom  he  disapproved,  or  whom 
he  even  despised.  In  short,  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  a 
large  factor  in  his  affairs.  Time  being  money,  the  tax  meant 
a  much  smaller  fine  than  was  represented  by  the  crusading 
which  would  be  necessary  to  change  it. 

The  scale  of  the  new  taxes  is  such  as  to  change  these 
conditions  altogether.  Henceforth,  the  proportion  of  taxes 
to  net  profits  will  be  very  high — so  high  that  this  item  in  the 
year's  budget  will  assume  a  relative  importance  never  possessed 
before.  Indeed,  few  other  business  problems  will  be  more 
pressing.  In  consequence  a  great  many  people  of  high  talent, 
who  before  gave  only  casual  attention  to  taxes,  will  have  a 
fresh  incentive  to  cope  with  these  problems  of  citizenship 
which  affect  the  distribution  of  public  burdens. 

It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  clear,  impartial  thinking — 
based  on  knowledge — to  adjust  this  distribution  fairly.  The 
short  cut,  of  course,  is  to  come  down  hard  upon  exceptional 
profits — a  process  by  which  the  Government  possesses  itself 
of  ready  money  that  is  in  sight.     But  the  case  is  not  so  easy 
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as  all  that.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
country's  business  are  engaged  in  several  enterprises,  often  in 
a  good  many.  Some  are  helped  by  the  war  while  others 
are  injured.  A  good  many  companies — particularly  those 
which  are  just  getting  established — suffer  severely  from  the 
greatly  enhanced  cost  of  materials  and  labour.  In  many  cases 
it  takes  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  more  capital  to  transact 
the  same  volume  of  business  which  was  being  done  prior  to 
the  war — there  being  no  possibility  of  increasing  prices  at  the 
same  rate.  In  other  words,  the  Government,  if  it  takes  three 
quarters  of  all  profits  above  twenty  per  cent,  may  place  a 
good  many  men  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Where  war 
conditions  pinch  industries  and  compel  the  suspension  of 
dividends,  the  Government  gives  no  relief.  Where  there  is 
an  exceptional  profit  which  might  equalize  this  loss,  the 
Government,  by  taking  three-quarters  of  such  profit,  does 
away  with  all  possibility  of  striking  an  average  from  the  whole 
series  of  operations.  Doubtless  an  income  tax  would  meet  the 
case  just  mentioned,  but  there  are  enough  arguments  against 
an  income  tax  to  arouse  much  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
would  be  seriously  affected.  In  short,  war  taxes  must 
inevitably  bring  home  the  duties  of  citizenship  to  a  class  of 
the  community  whose  intellectual  and  practical  capacity  is 
very  high,  but  whose  interests  hitherto  have  been  such  that 
they  were  more  willing  to  pay  objectionable  taxes  than  to 
give  up  the  time  required  to  make  a  serious  fight  against  them. 

GERMAN  Since  the  overthrow  of  Caprivi  in  October,  1894, 
AT  ITS  ^e  mePtitude  of  Prussian  diplomacy  has  been 

NADIR  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  rapacity  of  Prussian 

greed — save  in  cases  where  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  been  dealing 
with  Finnish-Tartar  populations  like  the  Bulgars  and  the  Turks. 
In  point  of  essential  savagery  there  exists  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  Berlin,  Sofia  and  the  Porte.  Accepting,  as  they  all 
do,  the  law  of  the  jungle,  they  find  no  difficulty  there  in  un- 
derstanding each  other  or  in  working  together.     But  with 
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this  obvious  limitation,  the  statement  is  quite  safe  and 
conservative  that  the  stupidity  of  Prussian  diplomatists  can 
only  be  matched  by  the  brutality  of  Prussian  soldiers. 

As  though  Algeciras,  Agadir  and  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
were  not  sufficient  proofs  of  this  assertion,  we  now  have  the 
revelation  of  what  William  II  planned  to  do  in  1904-05.  On 
September  8th,  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Gazette  published 
an  article  which  conveyed,  in  rather  more  extended  form, 
information  simultaneously  presented  to  the  public  in  other 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Potsdam.  President 
Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope  plainly  puts  the  Kaiser  on  the 
defensive  before  German  public  opinion.  The  situation, 
though  far  more  serious,  is  not  unlike  that  which  was  created 
by  the  announcement  in  1904  of  the  Anglo-French  reconcilia- 
tion. At  that  time  even  Reventlow,  a  junker  of  the  junkers, 
could  not  refrain  from  denouncing  Von  Btilow  in  the  Reichstag, 
upbraiding  the  Chancellor  directly  he  declared  that  the 
Entente  was  the  greatest  blow  which  the  German  Empire  had 
suffered  since  its  creation,  and  found  proof  positive  of  Von 
Bulow's  incapacity,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  England  and  France  from  coming  together. 

The  American  reply  to  the  Pope  places  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
in  a  like  predicament.  It  shows  that  the  United  States  has 
made  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  Alliance.  Hence, 
critics  of  the  government  in  Germany  are  asking,  with  a 
sincerity  not  less  than  that  of  Reventlow  in  1904,  "Why 
have  matters  been  suffered  to  reach  this  pass  ?  It  was  bad 
enough  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  league  between  England, 
France  and  Russia — besides  letting  Italy  be  weaned  from  the 
Triple  Alliance  by  Delcasse*  and  Barrere.  But  why,  in  addition, 
have  you  so  mismanaged  things  that  the  vast  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  into  the  scale 
against  us?"  By  way  of  answering  this  reasonable,  though 
pointed  query,  the  Kaiser,  through  the  inspired  press,  informs 
the  German  people — and  incidentally  every  one  else — of  the 
prescience  with  which  he  envisaged  the  politics  of  the  world  at 
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as  early  a  date  as  the  period  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Russian  Fleet  was  on 
its  way  from  Kronstadt  to  Tsushima,  William  II  made 
proposals  to  Nicholas  II  regarding  a  league  of  Europe  against 
Anglo-Saxondom.  France  being  by  virtue  of  her  diplomatic 
necessities  ancillary  to  Russia,  the  Kaiser  apparently  thought 
that  if  he  could  only  arrange  matters  with  Nicholas,  the  trick 
would  be  turned.  Europe,  under  Prussian  leadership,  would 
then  face  Great  Britain,  plus  the  United  States — assuming  that 
the  United  States  would  make  common  cause  with  the  British 
Empire,  as  the  Prussians,  after  their  dealings  with  John  Hay 
and  Roosevelt,  were  rather  ready  to  anticipate. 

No  conceivable  confession  on  the  part  of  the  German 
government  could  have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  this  in 
strengthening  the  Great  Alliance.  However  imperative  it 
may  be  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  German  people  in  its 
government's  omniscience,  the  folly  of  letting  out  such  in- 
formation at  such  a  time  is  monumental  past  belief.  So  char- 
acteristic is  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Rhenish- Westpha- 
lian  Gazette  on  this  proof  of  the  Kaiser's  forethought,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  its  essential  paragraphs  in  illus- 
tration of  Prussian  mental  processes : 

"  Everybody  who  reads  these  facts  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Kaiser  did  his  level  best  to  bring  about  a  Russo-German  agree- 
ment and  to  include  France.  Even  at  that  time  the  Kaiser  fully 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  was  the  enemy  of  the 
European  continent  and  that  England  would  move  every  possible  lever 
to  prevent  such  a  fundamental  Continental  agreement  as  the  Kaiser  had 
in  mind. 

"  Our  Kaiser's  plan  was  majestic  and  if  it  had  proved  successful 
would  have  insured  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  generation,  for  if  the  entire 
European  and  Turkish  world  had  been  united  in  such  an  alliance  from 
Russia  to  the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  of 
England's  jealousy  could  not  have  altered  the  fact  that  this  alliance  would 
have  been  invincible. 

"  It  is  not  the  Kaiser's  fault  that  his  efforts  failed.  His  plan  was 
defeated  by  the  unreliability  of  Romanoff  and  by  brilliant  English  diplo- 
macy, which  produced  an  understanding  between  England,  Russia  and 
France." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  England,  Russia  and  France  were 
driven  into  their  understanding  by  Pangerman  aggression, 
which  was  so  obvious  that  through  elimination  of  all  other 
alternatives  the  members  of  the  Triple  Entente  were  compelled 
to  make  common  cause. 

NT  By  virtue  of  name  and  of  intensive  propaganda 
ISM  we    associa^e    Irredentism    chiefly    with    Italy. 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  the 
political  content  of  this  term  is  greatly  enlarged  through  the 
irredentist  claims  which  are  being  raised  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  that  he  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea. 
These  claims  assume  the  highest  practical  importance  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  all  so  intensely  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  securing  a  just  and  permanent  peace.  What 
shall  be  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  assuming  that  the  Allies 
are  presently  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  own  terms  ?  To 
what  extent  are  irredentists  embarrassed  by  the  inevitable 
clash  at  certain  points  of  race  and  nation  ? 

This  in  turn  raises  the  old  and  always  vital  question, 
"What  constitutes  a  nation?"  Ever  since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (where  national  interests  were  so  cynically  disregarded) 
this  question  has  been  in  the  foreground  of  political  theory, 
being  discussed  academically  during  times  of  peace  and  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  living,  compelling  issue  in  times  of  war. 
Now  it  is  before  the  world  in  a  more  pressing  form  than  ever 
before,  since  in  its  train  come  all  those  matters  of  detail  which 
must  be  settled  before  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East  are  placed 
upon  a  stable  basis. 

A  comment  recently  made  upon  this  matter  by  Professor 
Ramsay  Muir  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  "If,"  he  says, 
"we  mean  by  a  ' nation '  merely  a  'race/  the  national  principle 
will  not  help  us  at  all,  since  all  peoples  are  of  very  mixed  race : 
and  the  assertion  that  political  frontier  must  be  determined 
mainly  by  race  must  lead  only  to  endless  and  futile  arguments 
and  to  greedy  claims,  like  those  of  the  Pangermans  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  war The  only  sane  or  helpful 
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definition  of  the  word  '  nation'  is  that  whereby  it  is  employed 
to  describe  a  body  of  people  so  effectively  unified  by  common 
sentiments  arising  from  many  different  causes  (among  which 
racial  and  linguistic  unity  may,  or  may  not,  play  an  important 
part)  that  there  has  arisen  among  them  both  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  co-operate.  But  it  is  the  unity  of  sentiment  which 
matters,  not  any  particular  factor  which  may  help  to  create  it. 
Sometimes  a  real  unity  of  sentiment  exists  where  some  of  the 
factors  that  might  seem  indispensable  for  its  creation  are 
lacking/ ' 

As  a  definition,  or  rather  as  a  clarification  of  thought, 
this  statement  answers  very  well.  The  crucial  problem  of 
diplomacy  will  be  to  apply  the  definition  just  made  to  the 
patch-work  affairs  of  Poland,  Galicia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  plus  such  ambitions  as  Italian  super-patriots  may 
cherish  in  respect  to  the  region  south  of  Trieste.  Even  at 
the  best,  this  issue  of  race  versus  nation  is  enough  to  tax  to 
the  utmost  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  the  world's  statesmen, 
and  should  it  prove  necessary  to  seek  refuge  in  the  compro- 
mises enforced  by  an  incomplete  military  decision,  the 
difficulties  will  be  still  more  desperate.  Hence  all  those  who 
think  more  than  three  years  ahead  must  strengthen  their 
resolve  not  to  accept  an  incomplete  decision.  Side  by  side 
with  this  determination  must  go  the  willingness  of  interested 
states  to  impose  upon  themselves  a  reasonable  self-denial. 
Early  last  summer  there  was  considerable  fear  among  the  best 
friends  of  Italy  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  Italian 
irredentists  to  create  a  Serbia  Irredenta.  Since  Sonnino's 
visit  to  London  this  solicitude  has  diminished,  but  Italian 
patriotism  will  need  to  accept  inhibitions  imposed  by  wisdom, 
should  Cadorna's  offensive  prove  to  be  one  of  the  major 
operations  of  the  war. 

THE  Each  reader  of  the  newspapers  is  entitled  to  his 

LOGY  OF  own  ^u^8  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  Russian 
RUSSIA  revolution    no  less  than  to  that  other  guess 

regarding  the  duration  of  the  war.     In  April,  when  the  last 
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number  of  the  Magazine  was  printed,  the  surface  indications 
pointed  to  the  retention  of  power  by  the  Kadets,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  accomplished  its 
organic  labours.  Prince  Lvoff  and  Miliukoff  were  men  whose 
views  and  character  commended  themselves  so  unresignedly 
to  western  observers  that  with  undue  optimism  we  were 
ready  to  feel  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  tenure.  Dis 
aliter  visum.  During  the  past  five  months  the  same  forces  have 
reasserted  themselves  which  prevented  the  revolution  of 
1905-06  from  securing  more  tangible  results.  Then  as  now 
there  was  a  gap — which  became  a  chasm — between  the 
liberals  and  the  socialists.  The  Kadets  sought  to  create 
permanent  institutions  through  which  the  spirit  of  freedom 
could  express  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the 
peasants  would  not  consent  to  the  delays  that  were  involved 
in  effecting  change  systematically  through  evolution.  Their 
desire  was  to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  take  possession  of 
the  land.  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff  estimates  the  peasant  at  85 
per  cent  of  the  population,  and  with  them  the  one  issue,  now 
as  in  1906,  is  agrarian.  Since  the  day  when  Alexander  II 
ended  serfdom,  they  have  clamored  for  ownership  of  the  land 
they  till  and  occupy.  Because  they  were  restive  in  1906 
under  a  programme  which  postponed  the  seizure  of  the  land 
to  the  creation  of  a  constitution,  Stolypin  was  able  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  them  and  the  Kadets.  Now,  once  more,  they 
are  disclosing  the  same  spirit  and  in  consequence  the  Russian 
revolution  pursues  a  disorderly  rather  than  an  orderly  course. 
Closely  connected  with  this  stampede  towards  an  extreme 
form  of  social  democracy,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
race  which  has  been  noted  by  such  competent  observers  as 
Leroy-Beaulieu  and  Maurice  Baring.  This  is  the  malleability, 
ductility,  plasticity  of  the  Russian  disposition — a  character 
which  renders  the  race  docile  and  versatile,  but  carries  with 
it  obvious  weaknesses.  Kept  under  so  long  by  the  rigors  of 
that  of  the  political  and  social  system  which  was  dominated 
by  the  Tsardom,  the  Russian  progressives  are  now  at  much 
the  same  point  where  the  French  peasantry  stood  between 
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1792  and  1794,  when  the  Jacobins  were  ascribing  all  the  woes 
of  mankind  to  the  malign  influence  of  despots  and  aristocrats. 
That  is  to  say,  in  both  cases  the  very  harshness  of  the  former 
regime  had  bred  extraordinary  hopes  of  the  blessings  which 
were  to  follow  its  overthrow;  while  in  the  case  of  Russia  there 
is  superadded  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes  which  has  its  root 
in  the  plasticity  of  the  national  character.  Highly  impression- 
able, the  Russians  are  easily  led  for  the  moment  by  preachers 
of  the  millenium,  and  doubtless  they  will  need  to  endure  much 
the  same  kind  of  experience  as  the  French  before  they  give  up 
the  idea  that  the  Golden  Age  can  be  brought  about  overnight. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  ownership 
of  land  not  only  has  a  magical  effect  in  stimulating  thrift, 
but  tends  inevitably  to  beget  conservatism.  When  once 
Russian  peasants  have  seized  the  soil  and  feel  it  to  be  their 
own,  they  are  likely  to  look  at  political  and  social  theory  from 
a  somewhat  different  angle. 

c.  w.  c. 


AN  AMBULANCE  IN  REST 

(Published  under  arrangement  with  the  British  Medical  Journal) 

TN  the  Canadian  Corps  there  is  a  saying  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  is  a  long  Newfoundland  rest,  which  means  that  one 
stops  work  and  begins  again.  A  Field  Ambulance  never  rests, 
unless  it  be  by  accident.  Such  an  accident  befell  in  August, 
1915.  There  is  no  harm  in  speaking  of  it,  since  it  happened 
so  long  ago,  and  the  phenomenon  is  of  so  rare  an  occurrence. 

For  more  than  eleven  months  we  had  been  in  the  Ypres 
salient,  still  a  salient,  but  now  happily  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  left  it  without  regret,  since  that  particular 
part  of  Belgium  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm 
as  a  place  of  residence.  During  that  year  the  only  rest  was  a 
change  of  work.  But  now  the  corps  was  on  the  move,  and  there 
was  a  chance  that  some  particular  unit  might  remain  in  a 
sheltered  nook  whilst  the  army  flowed  by. 

To  move  an  army  corps  is  a  simple,  but  precise,  affair. 
The  corps  proceeds  by  divisions;  divisions  proceed  by  brigades; 
brigades  by  battalions.  Accessory  services  all  have  their 
place — artillery,  sappers,  pioneers,  ambulances,  and  train. 
These  various  units  at  the  initiation  of  the  movement  may  be 
scattered  over  the  countryside.  They  can  be  set  in  motion  at 
a  word  as  easily  as  if  they  were  railway  trains.  The  trick  is 
to  start  each  unit  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  it  will  fall  into 
the  column  at  the  appointed  place.  The  capacity  of  roads  is 
limited.  Roads  make  detours.  They  cross  and  converge.  It 
demands  nice  calculation  to  set  the  whole  corps  going  upon  a 
main  line  of  communication  fifty  miles  long. 

A  unit  of  the  Second  Division,  for  example,  may  find 
itself  well  to  the  rear  when  the  movement  from  the  front  begins. 
It  must  move  out  to  give  place  to  an  incoming  unit,  and  there 
it  must  wait  until  the  First  Division  has  passed,  and  its  own 
Division  has  come  down.     On  the  first  day  a  unit  moves  out 
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by  a  short  march  into  an  open  country.  On  the  second  day  it 
makes  a  long  march,  and  waits  in  billets  until  the  appointed 
time.  That  was  the  happy  chance  which  befell  the  Nth  Field 
Ambulance. 

The  short  march  brought  us  from  Belgium  into  France. 
Every  mile  the  scene  of  desolation  faded.  The  hops  were 
now  hanging  in  festoons,  the  bud  well  formed,  and  the  clear 
ground  between  the  rows  of  high  poles  seemed  like  an  endless 
bower.  By  noon  we  came  into  a  large  farm  which  was  at  our 
disposal.  The  farmer  made  us  welcome.  He  was  a  grave, 
handsome  man,  and  very  rich.  He  owned  110  acres  of  land. 
He  had  two  daughters  and  seven  grandchildren  in  his  house. 
His  only  son  went  to  the  war  two  years  previously,  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since. 

Next  day  came  the  long  march.  At  least  it  was  con- 
sidered long,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the  opinion.  By  this 
time  the  Ambulance  was  a  veteran  one,  and  not  a  man  fell 
out.  It  was  a  holiday  for  these  young  Canadians,  walking 
through  the  pleasant  country.  War  alone  could  have  created 
such  a  day  upon  which  peaceable  and  peace-loving  boys  should 
march  on  the  business  of  war  through  villages  which  bore  the 
names  of  Quaestraete,  Oxelaire,  Bavinchove,  Noordpeene, 
Belembers,  Volkerinchove,  Boolezele. 

Boolezele  was  the  place  of  rest.  To  every  man  in  this 
particular  unit  Boolezele  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
place  "  where  our  caravan  has  rested/ '  The  day's  march  and 
the  quiet  interval  that  followed  was  an  interlude  between 
Ypres  and  the  Somme.  We  had  moved  out  at  7  in  the  morn- 
ing. Rain  threatened,  but  the  farmer  assured  us  that  the 
"barometer  was  good."  In  every  French  farmhouse  is  a 
barometer,  and  it  is  consulted  as  if  it  were  an  oracle.  The 
farmer  was  right.  The  morning  continued  cool  and  cloudy 
until  we  climbed  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Cassels.  Then  the  sun 
came  out,  and  we  had  brilliant  August  weather,  with  the  light 
in  a  strong  blaze  travelling  from  field  to  field.  France  disclosed 
to  us  all  its  dignity,  beauty,  and  richness  in  dainty  chateaus 
half  hidden  in  wooded  parks,  in  massive  buildings  set  in  large 
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undulating  and  hedged  fields.  For  such  a  treasure-house 
France  may  well  fight. 

Towards  evening  we  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill  through 
a  long  avenue  of  trees.  The  land  fell  away  to  the  left.  A 
yellow  road  led  down  the  slope  and  upward  again  towards  the 
west.  Red  roofs  were  shining  in  the  sun  across  the  valley, 
and  a  single  spire  lifted  itself  to  the  sky.  The  Quartermaster 
came  riding  back  and  met  us  at  this  spot.  His  young  face 
shone  as  if  he  had  seen  an  angel.  He  had  been  into  the 
promised  land.  This  was  our  place  of  rest,  and  he  was  to  be 
our  guide. 

The  march  was  twenty  miles.  We  had  been  in  the  saddle, 
or  afoot,  for  nine  hours,  and  there  was  yet  something  to  be 
done  before  we  sought  our  billets.  But  we  had  done  it  so 
often  that  now  it  did  itself.  Wagons  were  parked  and  off- 
loaded. The  fifty  horses  were  put  on  their  lines.  Hospital 
tents  were  erected.  The  cooks  were  at  work.  The  men  were 
fed  and  the  details  of  the  camp  were  left  to  those  who  were 
responsible  for  them. 

There  was  dinner  at  an  estaminet — hot  soles  from  the 
sea  in  a  rich,  brown  sauce,  two  pairs  of  portly  ducks,  yards  of 
crisp  bread,  butter  fresh  from  the  dairy,  and  coffee  made  with 
a  loving  hand.  The  woman  served  the  meal  with  a  light  heart. 
Her  husband  was  permissionaire;  he  sat  in  his  own  kitchen 
smoking  his  pipe  and  we  gave  him  much  respect.  A  French 
soldier  is  sacrosanct  in  our  eyes.     We  go  softly  in  his  house. 

We  were  in  civilization  once  more.  Each  house  stood 
square  on  its  own  bottom.  The  walls  were  intact,  and  true 
as  a  plummet  could  make  them.  The  church  had  a  spire  and 
its  windows  glowed  in  the  sun.  The  Place  was  undefiled  by 
the  debris  of  war.  Women  walked  in  the  streets,  free  and 
unafraid.  We  spoke  with  them.  Fresh  from  witnessing  the 
bowed  and  broken  women  of  Belgium,  who  creep  in  the  gloom 
and  mire  of  their  ruined  homes,  or  toil  in  their  heavy  black 
fields,  these  French  women  seemed  to  be  creatures  of  life  and 
gaiety;  but  at  a  chance  word  the  smile  and  sparkle  would  fade. 
In  the  presence  of  unshed  tears  the  conversation  died. 
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The  instinct  to  set  up  a  separate  establishment  quickly 
showed  itself.  There  was  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
life,  and  to  eat  alone.  Out  of  this  arose  the  idea  of  Common 
hospitality  to  show  how  well  one  lived.  In  a  day  a  society  was 
created.  Invitations  were  issued,  and  men  who  had  lived  in 
common  for  nearly  two  years  now  found  themselves  the  guests 
one  of  another.  It  happened  at  times  that  all  ten  officers  of 
the  unit  found  themselves  under  the  one  roof,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  common  mess  again,  but  it  was  quite  different.  They 
were  fellow  guests  of  the  one  host,  and  were  governed  by  a  new 
convention. 

One  who  lives  in  a  house  of  the  richer  sort  quickly  imputes 
to  himself  the  magnificence  of  the  owner,  and  classes  in  the 
little  society  were  created.  The  Major,  whose  hospitality 
rises  to  genius,  had  his  billet  in  the  house  of  a  woman  who  was 
reputed  to  be  very  rich,  and  very  religious.  The  invitation  to 
visit  him  was  quite  formal.  One  is  scrupulously  careful  to 
present  a  visitor  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  is  the  superior 
host.  Then  we  are  in  society  indeed,  and  may  even  be  invited 
to  the  kitchen.  In  the  present  case  the  kitchen  was  a  room 
with  a  roof  of  glass,  which  sloped  towards  the  morning  sun. 
Two  enormous  grape  vines  entered  the  room  below  the  roof 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  transparent  ceiling.  The  one 
vine  bore  red  grapes;  the  other  bore  white  grapes,  and  the 
clusters  hung  in  hundreds  within  the  room. 

The  woman  with  her  tireless  old  feet  ran  for  a  ladder. 
She  climbed  the  steps,  and  cut  clusters  of  red  and  white  grapes. 
She  set  them  forth  on  the  table  and  placed  a  bottle  of  red  wine 
in  the  midst.  Then  she  proceeded  to  our  entertainment.  She 
told  us  marvellous  things.  This  war,  she  said,  was  in  pre- 
paration for  forty  years.  When  she  was  a  child,  living  in  her 
father's  house,  they  had  a  workman  who  was  a  prophet.  He 
foretold  that  she  in  her  time  would  see  great  wonders — namely, 
ships  that  sail  in  the  air,  engines  running  in  the  cities,  horses 
sweeping  the  streets,  and  a  great  war.  Five  years  ago  she 
was  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  at  Lourdes.  On  the  way  she 
stopped  in  Paris  at  the  house  of  a  nephew,  who  is  a  physician. 
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One  morning  as  she  was  taking  a  little  promenade  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  she  beheld  the  first  three  portents.  From 
that  day  she  expected  the  great  war,  and  it  had  come.  The 
story  was  very  long  and  much  complicated  by  extraneous 
matter,  but  aj  the  woman  spoke  very  fast  and  in  a  shrill  voice, 
and  as  she  lacked  many  teeth  and  her  mouth  was  filled  with 
grape  skins,  I  could  not  gather  all  the  finer  points  of  her 
discourse. 

We  were  indebted  to  a  curious  chance  for  a  further 
introduction  to  the  larger  society  of  the  town.  I  was  walking 
in  company  with  my  dog,  who  was  of  a  whimsical  type.  A 
woman  began  to  call  to  him  in  a  peremptory  voice.  He 
suppressed  his  indignation  at  the  familiarity,  and  followed 
close  with  more  than  usual  gravity.  As  the  woman  came 
nearer  she  discovered  that  the  dog  was  not  hers,  but  she  was 
careful  to  explain  the  source  of  her  error.  She  had  a  dog  at 
home  like  mine,  and  I  must  come  and  see.  She  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  there  were  two  dogs  in  the  world  of  that  breed. 
As  we  walked  to  her  house  she  explained  that  her  dog  had  come 
from  Lille,  and  I  assured  her  that  I  would  seek  out  his  relations 
when  we  came  to  that  town.  Before  the  visit  was  at  an  end, 
she  said  that  her  son  was  at  the  Somme,  and  I  assured  her  that 
if  I  met  her  son  I  would  bring  him  the  news :  that  his  mother 
had  given  me  a  glass  of  wine;  that  she  had  showed  me  the 
garden,  the  pheasants,  the  rabbits,  the  ducks,  and  the  two 
horses.  "  And  do  not  forget  the  dog  when  you  come  to  Lille/' 
she  said.     "In  that  way  you  will  find  my  relations." 

One  evening  the  band  of  the  Xth  Battalion  played  in  the 
Place.  They  played  all  the  Peer  Gynt  suite,  whereby  we 
were  given  much  respect.  All  Society  was  there.  Each  one 
introduced  the  friends  he  had  acquired  during  the  day,  and  so 
we  were  established. 

The  music  was  for  the  entertainment  of  our  hosts,  and 
the  performance  of  the  pipe-band  was  received  with  excessive 
politeness.  An  old  man  with  the  sad  face  and  homely  dress  of 
a  peasant  was  listening  with  an  expression  of  deep  concern  and 
a  trace  of  shame,  as  if  unwittingly  he  were  present  at  some 
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alien  rite.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  music.  "I  do  not 
understand  it,"  he  said,  and  with  a  gesture  of  self-deprecation 
he  added,  "I  am  afraid  the  fault  is  in  my  ears." 

During  those  few  days  each  officer  manifested  his  especial 
genius  for  making  himself  comfortable  in  his  own  way.  The 
adjutant  smoked  cigars,  and  heard  never  a  word  that  was  said 
to  him.  The  Young  Major  made  a  methodical  acquaintance 
with  every  inhabitant  of  the  town.  First,  he  determined  the 
main  family  lines;  then  he  investigated  the  collateral  branches 
and  ascertained  their  relationship.  He  entered  into  the  joys 
of  the  young  and  the  sorrows  of  the  old.  He  visited  the  sick, 
and  did  not  complete  his  ministrations  until  he  was  summoned 
to  the  convent  to  consult  and  advise  upon  the  condition  of 
the  refugies  who  were  sheltered  within  its  walls.  The  Colonel 
enjoyed  himself  in  his  orderly  room  poring  over  establishments, 
writing  his  war  diary,  checking  nominal  rolls,  and  verifying 
accounts.  The  officer  with  the  Italian  voice  spent  whole 
days  visiting  the  shops  to  seek  out  the  strange  foods  which 
are  affected  in  foreign  parts.  One  captain  passed  the  time 
with  his  stethoscope.  It  was  nearly  a  year  since  he  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  expend  upon  a  case  and  examine  the 
patient  to  his  satisfaction.  The  sounds  he  heard  seemed  to 
give  him  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  originated  in  an  old  and 
well-played  violin. 

When  the  newness  of  the  situation  wore  off,  the  sur- 
rounding district  afforded  fresh  interest  To  obtain  a  general 
view  one  climbed  the  church  tower.  It  was  a  blue,  blowy 
afternoon,  following  a  sunny,  showery  morning,  and  earth  and 
sky  were  at  their  cleanest  and  freshest.  From  this  considerable 
elevation  of  hill  and  tower  there  was  much  to  be  seen.  To  the 
north — Dunkirk,  with  a  flash  of  breaking  wave  in  the  Channel 
beyond;  Gravelines  to  the  west  of  that;  and  Calais  itself  in  a 
dun  cloud  away  to  the  south.  Two  years  ago  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy  was  arrested  in  this  very  town.  The 
enemy  was  within  actual  sight  of  Calais.  That  will  be  for 
ever  a  bitter  moment  in  his  history. 
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The  village  to  the  north  stands  upon  higher  grounds,  and 
from  its  church  tower  on  a  clear  day  the  cliffs  of  England  can 
be  seen.  The  colonel  of  a  battalion  which  was  billeted  there 
showed  his  solicitude  for  his  officers  by  allowing  them  to  climb 
to  the  steeple  and  take  a  look  at  England  when  he  could  not 
grant  them  leave. 

Best  of  all  we  were  out  of  the  mud.  With  the  nearness 
to  the  coast,  the  nature  of  the  soil  had  changed  and  the  roads 
were  crisp  with  sand.  In  Belgium  the  horses  slid  and  slipped 
over  the  greasy  earth;  here  their  hoofs  bit  into  the  path  with 
clean,  crunching  sound.  This  was  riding  for  pleasure,  by 
curving  paths  and  sunken  lanes  as  beautiful  as  any  in  England, 
where  we  had  once  spent  nearly  five  months  in  training. 

By  common  consent,  the  most  perfect  billet  of  all  was 

in  the  house  of  a  man  named  S .     It  was  a  small  house, 

but  it  stood  in  the  street  of  the  rich.  The  man  himself  had 
been  a  scrivener  or  writer  to  a  notary,  and  by  long  service  his 
right  hand  was  cramped  and  distorted.  The  malady  affected 
his  foot  as  well,  but  he  was  a  rentier)  he  owned  his  house  and 
garden,  and  was  a  person  of  much  consideration  in  the 
community.  His  sister  lived  with  him,  a  silent,  shy  woman, 
who  crept  about  the  silent  rooms  in  silent  slippers  of  cloth. 

The  spare  room  was  at  the  back,  a  little  place  with  a  large 
bed,  and  a  window  that  looked  into  the  garden  toward  the 
east.  This  garden  was  a  walled  court,  with  pear  trees  ripening 
their  fruits  against  the  warm  walls,  and  all  manner  of  vegetables 
growing  in  the  moist  shade.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a 
bed  of  flowers,  such  as  blaze  with  colour  in  the  late  August. 
Beyond  all  this  were  the  rich  fields  of  France,  wooded  slopes, 
and  pastures  luscious  with  grass. 

The  woman  had  the  repute  of  being  a  chef  de  cuisine. 
In  the  morning  she  proved  that  it  was  so.  In  the  little  room 
that  fronts  the  street  a  table  was  spread.  There  were  pears 
from  the  garden,  an  omelette  from  the  clean  kitchen,  coffee 
clear  as  a  trickle  from  a  Highland  peat  bed,  milk  hot — yet 
free  from  scum — little  breads  of  white  flour,  and  butter  made 
whilst  the  food  was  preparing. 
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Meanwhile  the  battle  of  the  Somme  was  in  progress. 
Officers  were  returning  who  had  gone  to  prepare  the  way. 
They  furnished  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  casualties  we  should 
be  obliged  to  care  for.  They  explained  the  lie  of  the  land — 
Tara  Hill,  the  Sunken  Road,  Death  Valley,  Casualty  Corner, 
Pozieres,  and  Courcelette.  They  told  us  what  was  expected 
of  the  Canadian  Corps.  Our  colonel,  commonly  called  "the 
dear  little  colonel,"  missed  not  a  word  which  would  help  him 
in  his  enterprise,  little  recking  that  this  wras  his  coena  suprema. 
That  day  a  motor  ambulance  went  to  St.  Omer  on  its 
usual  business;  we  wrere  to  move  in  the  morning.  The  driver 
brought  back  certain  things  from  the  market,  and  there  were 
four  persons  at  table.  That  evening  the  old  order  passed  away. 
Again  there  were  pears  from  the  garden.  There  was  a  mackerel 
— one  apiece — cooked  as  no  fish  ever  had  the  honour  of  being 
cooked,  a  la  meuniere,  as  the  miller's  wife  cooks  a  fish,  with 
brown  butter  and  parsley.  There  were  two  young  chickens 
from  a  near-by  farm,  and  lettuce  so  living  that  the  leaf  com- 
plained aloud  before  it  took  the  oil.  Also  there  was  wine  of 
Burgundy  and  contentment. 

In  the  morning  we  moved  out  upon  the  road  at  day- 
break. It  was  a  morning  heavy  with  clouds.  The  sun 
leaped  up  red.  A  sergeant  from  New  Brunswick  uttered  the 
oracle : 

Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Will  bring  the  traveller  on  his  way, 
But  evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Will  bring  down  showers  on  his  head. 

We  took  the  road  southward  by  Watten,  and  as  if  the 
portent  were  not  complete,  a  rainbow  raised  its  arch  in  the 
western  sky.  "A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  sailor's 
warning/'  the  sergeant  said.  And  it  fell  out  as  the  sergeant 
had  foretold. 

Andrew  Macphail 


SOME  PERSONAL   IMPRESSIONS  OF 
THE  LATE  EARL  GREY 

T  ORD  GREY,  the  recent  news  of  whose  death,  not  quite 
unexpected  as  it  was,  must  surely  have  struck  many 
a  heart  sore  in  Canada,  was  " Visitor"  of  McGill  University. 
The  name  would  have  been  a  good  one,  I  think,  not  only 
for  his  relations  with  McGill,  but  to  describe  the  part  he 
played  in  Canada  generally.  For  seven  years  he  was  an 
indefatigable  "Visitor"  all  over  the  country.  There  was 
no  part  of  it  and  no  side  of  its  young  energies  which  did  not 
arrest  his  keen  inspection,  none  that  he  failed  to  brighten 
with  his  presence  or  stimulate  by  his  eager  encouragements. 
As  it  so  happened  that  the  present  writer  had  somewhat 
unusual  opportunities  of  observing  him  at  rather  close  quarters, 
it  has  occurred  to  him  that  some  attempt  at  a  record  of  impres- 
sions received  from  an  unusually  attractive  and  significant 
personality  might  not  be  found  lacking  in  a  certain  interest 
at  this  time. 

The  "opportunities"  just  indicated  began,  it  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned,  in  a  way  curiously  characteristic  of  His  Excel- 
lency. It  was  at  one  of  those  formal  vice-regal  dinners  in 
Dorchester  Street  which  were  among  the  inevitable  incidents  of 
his  office.  Two  words  were  dropped  by  a  guest  very  imperfectly 
broken  in  to  the  courtly  solemnities  of  such  occasions — words 
more  winged  than  balanced.  One,  let  fall  in  the  sympathetic 
ears  of  a  Montreal  Senator  and  not  intended  for  that  of  the 
noble  host  but  as  it  chanced  overheard  by  him,  expressed 
keen  disappointment  with  the  outcry  then  very  fresh  in  men's 
minds  that  had  been  made  by  His  Lordship's  legislative  fellows 
under  the  ruthless  shears  of  Atropos  and  Lloyd  George,  and 
could  find  no  more  polished  phrase  to  express  that  emotion 
than  "those  blasted  Lords."  The  other  directly  addressed, 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  to  him  and  the  Principal  of  McGill 
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faithfully  pointed  out  the  hardness — owing  to  the  ex-officio 
unveracity  all  but  imperatively  exacted  by  the  world  in  the 
operation  of  such  dignities — the  extreme  hardness  of  entering 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  Bishops,  Heads  of  Universities 
and  Governors  General. 

It  was  almost  ignobly  safe  to  say  such  things  to  Lord 
Grey.  One  soon  found  that  out.  He  was  one  of  the  rare 
beings  who  can  be  got  at  bare  soul  to  soul.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whom  it  was  so  impossible  not  to  love.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  look  him  in  the  eyes.  His  public  services 
were  splendid  and  untiring.  He  was  born  to  high  rank  and 
rose  to  positions  of  princely  authority.  But  all  that  never 
wore  out  or  withered  the  man  in  him.  Nay — and  that  was 
the  crowning  grace — it  could  not  stifle  the  generous  English 
boy  that  died  only  with  his  last  breath.  Though  he  had 
to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  on  the  arid  heights  of  office  and 
of  state  among  so  many  masks  and  shows,  such  a  wilderness 
and  waste  of  "  doleful  creatures,"  artificial  glitter,  cunning  self- 
seeking,  bustling  little  ingenuities  that  rose  to  the  top  largely 
by  dint  of  specific  levity  of  heart,  and  because  their  insatiable 
passion  to  be  there  had  driven  their  otherwise  mediocre 
powers  so  hard,  he  never  lost  his  simple  unsuspicious  joyous- 
ness,  his  large  faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  men,  or  his 
unerring  eye  for  the  solid  stuff  of  manhood.  Amid  the  loud 
noises  his  heart  was  kept  green  by  a  little  secret  rill  for  the 
quiet  and  genuine  and  even  the  quaint  things.  He  could 
see  them  in  unnoticed  places,  where  the  world  never  pointed 
them  out  to  him  but  let  them  moulder  away  in  the  shade. 
I  remember  once  in  Ottawa  how  he  took  me  out  to  see  an 
old  Irish  woman  who  was  a  very  special  friend  of  his.  That 
was  so  like  him.  We  did  not  see  the  old  lady,  unfortunately, 
but  only  her  daughter  and  the  cabin  she  lived  in.  But  I 
could  easily  imagine  the  sort  of  person  she  must  be,  and  I 
considered  it  the  greatest  compliment  that  my  presence 
recalled  her  to  his  mind  at  once,  and  that  he  knew  by  instinct 
that  I  would  share  his  delight  in  her.  He  loved  the  Irish, 
their  fun  and  poetry  and  warm  hearts.  Why  did  they  never 
send  him  there  as  Viceroy? 
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Some  years  ago  I  had  some  happy  days  with  him  on 
his  native  Northumbrian  heath.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  him  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  He  took  me  with 
him  to  Howick,  and  among  many  other  pleasant  things  we 
motored  to  Minto  House  where  his  brother-in-law  and 
predecessor  in  Canada,  not  long  returned  from  his  brilliant 
career  as  Viceroy  of  India,  was  resting  after  his  labours,  and 
drawing  very  close  as  it  soon  proved  to  the  gates  of  his  long 
final  rest.  I  saw  many  fascinating  things  there  besides  Lord 
and  Lady  Minto,  especially  the  key  of  the  gates  of  Gibraltar 
which  had  been  presented  to  "Gibbie  "  Elliot,  an  ancient  cadet 
of  that  house,  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  defence  of  the 
great  fort  against  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  famous 
picture  by  Reynolds  where  he  waves  that  very  key  and  defies 
the  French  to  "come  and  take  it,"  stands  opposite  the  casket 
which  holds  it.  But  what  I  wish  to  recall  at  present  is  an 
experience  on  the  way  back  from  Minto  to  Howick.  We 
had  to  pass  a  certain  outlying  farm  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Grey.  He  had  made  arrangements  that  we  should  lunch  there. 
The  tenant  had  risen  to  his  very  substantial  position  from 
being  a  hind — I  have  no  doubt  largely  through  the  interest 
and  trust  in  him  of  his  squire,  who  was  always  a  discoverer  in 
that  kind.  We  had  an  excellent  luncheon  and  no  less  lively 
and  free  conversation  than  we  had  had  at  Lambton,  the 
seat  of  a  descendant  of  Lord  Durham — of  close  kin  to  Lord 
Grey  and  another  Governor-General  of  Canada — at  the 
same  meal  when  we  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Afterwards,  while  he  talked  business  with  the  man,  I,  without 
a  word  being  said  about  it,  found  myself  quite  naturally  and 
fascinatingly  occupied  in  examining  the  very  flourishing 
poultry  department  with  the  wife.  The  pleasure  was  insensibly 
steered  in  my  direction.  The  business,  as  I  could  infer 
afterwards,  had  mainly  to  do  with  Lord  Grey's  plans  for 
raising  the  conditions  of  the  hinds  on  that  particular  farm, 
and  of  the  Northumbrian  hinds  and  the  other  English  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  general.  He  made  use  of  the  well-to-do 
farmer,  who  had  once  been  a  hind  and  knew  all  about  it,  as 
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a  medium  for  getting  help  down  to  the  others  of  that  class, 
both  those  who  perhaps  like  our  host  only  needed  a  little 
bit  of  a  leg-up  to  lift  them  above  it,  and  those  whom  nature 
had  predestined  to  remain  there. 

That  again  was  so  like  him.  He  had  all  sorts  of  schemes 
in  his  head,  and  the  surest  flair  for  those  who  could  help  him 
to  execute  them.  It  buzzed  with  them  as  a  hive  does  with 
honey-bees.  Co-operation,  public  houses  on  the  Gothenberg 
plan  where  a  man  could  have  a  drink  with  decency  and  without 
drowning  his  ears  and  wits  in  it,  Proportional  Representation, 
all  sorts  of  things  about  the  Empire — Goodness  only  knows 
what,  the  pure  Goodness  that  put  them  there.  And  strange 
to  say  for  all  their  dizzying  multitudinousness  he  never 
to  the  very  end  dropped  one  of  them,  just  as  he  never  dropped 
a  friend.  His  very  last  appearance  in  print,  I  think,  during 
a  deceptive  pause  in  the  progress  of  his  fatal  malady,  was 
a  letter  to  the  Spectator  on  Proportional  Representation. 
He  was  as  tough  as  he  was  versatile,  and,  in  spite  of  room  in 
the  crevices  for  all  the  little  flowers  that  blow,  as  steadfast 
as  a  rock. 

A  rare  natural  sunniness  and  large  sweetness  of  temper 
was  the  source  of  it  all.  He  was  born  to  love  his  fellows. 
But  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  his  left  hand  never  knew  whau 
his  right  hand  was  doing.  He  never  " listened  to  himself" 
at  all.  He  had  no  particular  merit  about  it  or  at  least  never 
imagined  that  he  had.  He  was  simply  enjoying  himself. 
It  was  part  of  that  astoundingly  good  luck  which  he  always 
felt  had  fallen  to  his  share,  the  luck  that  had  attended  him 
all  his  life  since  the  spring-time  when  he  used  to  swagger 
down  Regent  Street  accompanied  by  two  young  bucks  like 
himself,  " embroidered  as  it  were  mead" — what  a  pretty  sight 
in  England  which  has  never  failed  of  it  yet  since  old  Chaucer 
saw  it  there! — on  through  his  never-to-be-forgotten  days 
with  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jim  upon  the  Veldt,  and  the 
parliamentary  career  whose  culminating  moment  was  the 
challenge,  the  first  cock-crow  of  Unionist  revolt,  to  old  "  Merry- 
Pebble"  classically  known  as  Mr.  Gladstone — "What  does 
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the  'old  Parliamentary  hand'  hold  in  its  closed  palm? 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
faithful  followers  think  it  but  due  to  us  that  he  should  open 
it" — and  so  on  to  his  viee-regal  dignities  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  "the  best  billet  in  the  British  Empire"  as  he  used 
to  call  it,  his  whole  life  was  one  radiant  brightness  of  what 
he  deemed  totally  unmerited  good  fortune. 

If,  as  some  of  the  more  eupeptic  philosophers  maintain, 
to  be  happy  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man,  and  the 
chief  merit  of  the  immortal  Gods  as  wise  old  Homer  seems  to 
suspect,  then  surely  His  Excellency  was  the  absolute  pinnacle 
of  creation.  They  used  to  say  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  of 
a  man  who  did  not  thrive  upon  his  food  that  he  "put  it  in  a 
bad  skin."  That  was  just  what  Albert  Grey  did  not  do 
with  the  cookery  of  the  Fates.  He  put  it  in  a  good  skin 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  it  quite  the  maximum  gratitude 
of  an  efficacious  metabolism.  This  gay  infection  of  his  high 
heart  made  him  the  best  of  leaders.  He  went  before  like 
a  silken  banner  streaming  in  the  wind.  He  would  have 
done  so  if  he  could — how  gladly  ! — as  Julian  Grenfell,  and 
his  own  only  son,  and  so  many  other  young  ones  of  that  breed 
have  done  once  more  in  the  black  storm  of  war,  on  the  fields 
of  Flanders  and  France.  He  took  everything  as  it  came 
with  a  frolic  welcome.  He  had  the  gift  of  the  golden  eye.  The 
people  as  well  as  the  things  that  came  under  it  borrowed  from 
it  an  anticipated  and  prophetic  gilding,  not  quite  their  own 
as  yet  perhaps,  but  all  the  likelier  to  become  so  fully  because 
of  the  gentle  tyranny  exerted  upon  them  by  the  truly  saving 
and  moving  faith  that  already  saw  it  in  them.  Joy  radiated 
from  him.  One  saw  it  most  too  where  many  professional 
optimists  are  apt  to  take  a  rest  from  their  calorific  exertions — 
in  his  home,  in  his  relations  with  his  own  children  of  whom 
one  would  not  always  have  suspected  him  of  being  the  eldest; 
and  with  the  others  like  the  poor  who  were  "always  with  him." 
That  was  I  think,  the  chief  well-head  of  his  curious  magic. 
Joy  was  in  his  voice — especially  in  the  jolly  hybris  of  a  certain 
roar  he  would  sometimes  let  out,  sounding  as  if  it  defied  the 
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envy  of  the  Gods  and  overcrowed  all  possible  recalcitration 
of  men  by  the  short  cut  of  a  kind  of  leonine  overbearingness 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  caress.  It  was  in  his  eye,  the 
finest  one  I  have  seen  in  the  head  of  any  mere  male.  There 
were  other  things  there  too — quick  twinklings  of  humour, 
for  instance,  and  delicate  tears.  "He  was  a  very  perfect 
gentle  knight." 

No  wonder  the  English  people  "love  a  lord"  if  he  was, 
as  indeed  he  was,  a  typical  representative  of  his  class.  There 
is  nothing  quite  like  it  I  think  outside  of  England.  Certain 
rather  scraggily  ingenious  creatures,  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  agree  with  the  Kaiser's  philosopher 
Houston  Chamberlain  in  not  liking  the  type.  Our  logical 
vegetarian  of  the  modern  English  drama,  in  his  striving 
to  get  the  ground  of  the  other  honest  Grey,  Edward  namely, 
Albert's  cousin,  cannot  see  any  difference  between  it  and  the 
Prussian  junker,  the  concept  of  whom  he  has  characteristically 
turned  up  his  German  dictionary  to  define  for  him.  Shakes- 
peare Would  not  have  thought  of  doing  that.  That  is  the 
difference  between  our  two  great  dramatic  artists  of  whom, 
as  he  has  modestly  acknowledged,  the  younger  is  much  the 
more  metallically  clever.  Dogs  are  dogs  all  the  world  over, 
but  even  the  naked  eye  can  tell  the  distinction  between  a 
mastiff  and  a  dachshund.  The  English  squire  for  many 
hundred  years  has  had  to  do  with  freemen  in  a  free  country 
which  has  been  and  is  growing  more  free  all  the  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  as  I  am  still  old-fashioned  to  think,  that  the 
process  will  stop  short  of  eliminating  the  class  which  in  the 
past  has  not  been  the  least  active  in  fostering  it.  For  many 
reasons  the  Squire  can  ill  be  spared.  The  Americans  have 
scarcely  gained,  either  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  or 
in  respect  of  the  reduction  of  servility,  by  putting  the  pork- 
packing  millionaire  in  his  place.  In  Canada  at  least,  many 
of  us  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  disappearance  from  the 
motherland  of  that  social  stratum  which  grew  for  us  such 
natural  "Excellencies"  as  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Grey. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  men  of  their  stamp  have 
done  for  the  empire.  Apart  altogether  from  such  acts  of 
political  wisdom  as  were  initiated  or  encouraged  by  them, 
there  was  the  immense  fact  that  they  were  themselves  the 
men  they  were — English  gentlemen;  that  is  to  say,  bearers 
of  those  ideals  and  forces  which  the  German  Empire,  for 
instance,  most  conspicuously  lacks.  There  they  were  set  up  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  where  all  could  see  them,  the  very  flower 
of  the  character  and  culture  which  the  centuries  have 
ripened  in  the  inviolate  old  island  home.  Their  light  shone 
to  keep  alive  our  love,  apt  to  grow  cold  so  far  away,  our  love 
of  our  great  heritage  from  over  there,  and  our  assurance 
that  it  was  indeed  a  real  and  specific  thing  quite  distinctively 
our  own,  with  no  yankee  accent,  worth  keeping.  Not  in  vain. 
Langemarck,  the  Somme  and  Vimy  Ridge  bear  witness. 
It  seems  we  are  Britons  still.  The  old  sanctities  have  been 
sealed  once  more,  this  time  with  much  Canadian  blood. 
We  have  entered  into  our  estate  and  passed  from  nonage. 

That  fine  showing,  the  immediate,  spontaneous  and  almost 
universal  rising  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  at  the  call  of 
mortal  danger  to  England  and  all  that  England  means,  we 
owed  not  a  little  to  Lord  Grey.  He  came  at  a  good  time 
as  did  after  him  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  gracious  prince 
and  first-class  soldier,  who  knew  the  business  in  hand 
at  the  moment  right  well.  His  long  tenure  of  office  from  1904 
to  1911  fell  in  most  fortunately  so  soon  before  the  great  war. 
The  blaze  of  loyalty,  which  burst  out  on  the  memorable 
fourth  of  August  and  ran  from  hill  to  hill  like  a  beacon-fire 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  had  been  well  fanned  by  him, 
for  seven  years.  Perhaps  no  man  living  could  have  been 
set  over  the  high  temple  on  our  Capitoline  rock  who  could 
have  cherished  that  sacred  fire  with  such  deep  enthusiasm, 
or  tempered  with  a  tact  so  delicate  the  persistency  and 
power  he  brought  to  bear  in  blowing  the  bellows  for  it. 

To  begin  with,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  our  political  leaders  on  both 
sides.     His  fine  natural  gift  of  seeing  the  best  side  of  men 
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helped  him  greatly  there.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  in  power 
for  much  the  greater  part  of  his  Governorship,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  difficulties  of  all  sorts  in  being  a  very  whole-hearted 
Briton.  The  French  here  tend  to  share  the  somewhat  queru- 
lous pride  of  race,  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  old  unhappy  far- 
off  things,  which  doubtless  with  other  causes  have  given 
so  much  trouble  in  Ireland.  Sir  Wilfrid  is,  after  all,  a  French- 
man and  a  Catholic;  his  power  and  usefulness  depend  on 
his  hold  upon  the  most  jealously  susceptible  Frenchmen 
and  the  most  devout  and  docile  flock  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
world.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  last  surviving  examples 
of  the  Liberal  doctrinaire  of  the  almost  extinct  Manchester 
school  which  even  the  Spectator  has  deserted  at  last.  The 
name  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  anathema  to  him.  Not  an 
easy  man,  you  would  say,  for  Earl  Grey  to  tackle.  But 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  also  a  gallant  gentleman,  a  finished  type  of  all 
the  graces  and  generosities  of  his  race.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  an  Englishman  quicker  to  vibrate  to 
these  qualities.  His  love  for  Laurier  as  a  man — it  was 
no  less  than  that — the  strong  French  streak  in  his  own 
temperament  could  easily  span  the  gulf  that  divided  their 
economics  and .  their  politics.  They  became  fast  friends. 
And  from  that  contact  in  the  deeper  places,  gentle  influences 
of  rapprochement  rose  insensibly  to  the  surface  where  the 
conflict  was,  which  have  had  no  small  effect  in  determining 
the  attitude  and  action  of  our  great  French  Premier  in  a  time 
of  need.  Almost  he  was  persuaded  to  be  an  Imperialist. 
He  went  quite  as  far  in  that  direction  as  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  his  Quebec  phalanx  to  follow 
him.  In  fact  he  very  seriously  strained  the  string  by,  perhaps 
on,  which  he  led  them.  That  he  should  have  helped  more 
lately  towards  our  last  stiff  pull  in  the  stern  tug  of  war,  is 
what  some  of  us  would  have  dearly  liked  to  see,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  reputation  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons.  But 
perhaps  if  we  knew  everything  our  wonder  would  rather  be 
that  he  has  hindered  so  little.  In  what  he  has  done  and 
happily  refrained  from  doing,  no  single  man's  influence  from 
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outside  has  been  so  potent  as  Lord  Grey's  way  with  him — 
his  way  of  doing  a  fine  and  generous  justice  to  every  man's 
struggling  and  incohate  noblenesses,  and  the  instinctive  deli- 
cacy, much  more  than  the  official  reticence,  which  saved  him 
from  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  bruised  reed.  With  Sir  Robert 
Borden  his  task  of  keeping  the  great  whole  in  steady  dominance 
over  the  parish  pump  was,  of  course,  much  easier;  which 
was  fortunate  because  in  that  case,  it  may  be  suspected,  the 
bond  of  natural  congeniality  was  scarcely  so  strong. 

Lord  Grey  was  really  more  at  home,  if  anything,  in  Quebec 
than  in  Ontario.  The  Marseillaise  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  Boyne  Water.  And  that  was  all  to  the  good,  because 
he  was  much  more  needed  in  the  more  ancient  Province,  which 
we  must  not  forget  is  the  mother  of  us  all  in  British  America. 
The  French  did  not  take  naturally  to  his  politics.  But 
they  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  his  person,  his  eloquence 
in  their  mother-tongue,  or  the  unforced  flattery  of  his  sincere 
admiration  for  their  race.  For  no  one  could  relish  more 
sensitively  than  he  the  many  fine  traits  he  saw  in  every  class 
of  them — traits  which  so  often  appeal  in  vain  to  the  raw 
and  pushful  vigour  of  English  Canada — the  sound  earthy 
smack  and  good-nature  of  the  habitant,  the  free  hearty 
bluffness  of  the  old  Seigneur,  the  sacred  sweetness  and 
modest,  unseen,  inexpensive  service  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  the  spontaneous  inbred  courtesy  of  all.  Quebec  he 
regarded  as  the  last  citadel  and  solid  bloc  of  homogeneous 
good  manners  on  the  continent.  The  source  he  found  partly 
in  the  race  and  partly  in  the  religion.  No  wonder  "  Imperi- 
alism' '  lost  half  its  fabled  terrors  for  the  French  Canadians 
in  that  graciously  peripatetic  incarnation  in  which  it  moved 
so  freely  and  sympathetically  about  among  them. 

He  moved  about  a  great  deal  and  made  friends  of  all 
sorts  of  people  in  every  corner  of  Canada.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  man  had  ever  seen  so  much  of  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  It  was  all  glowingly  alive  in  his  head,  every  industry 
and  every  raw  material  of  industry,  its  mines  and  seas  and 
water-power,  forests   and  prairies,  all  its  sources  of  wealth 
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and  stores  of  natural  beauty,  its  schools,  theatres  and  churches, 
arts  and  crafts  and  playgrounds,  and  above  all  its  men  and 
women  and  children,  and  everything  that  could  be  made 
to  strengthen,  heighten  and  brighten  their  life.  To  know 
him  was  a  liberal  education  in  all  that  could  be  known  of 
Canada.  The  man  was  an  artist.  He  had  the  visionary 
eye,  the  gift  of  the  glowing  phrase.  That  was  the  trunk  of 
him.  We  have  already  seen  what  the  root  was,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  branches,  sprays  and  blossoms.  An  architect 
of  empire,  shall  we  say?  The  word  has  a  tyrannous  sound 
that  grates  in  the  worst  way  against  the  real  temper  of  his 
means  and  ends.  The  "Empire"  in  which  he  believed  with 
all  his  soul — to  the  extent  perhaps  of  being  ready  to  condone 
somewhat  robust  Rhodesian,  or  even  Rockefeller  methods, 
on  occasion,  for  its  strengthening  and  furtherance — was  in 
his  eyes  another  name  for  justice  and  freedom  and  their 
effective  dominance  on  the  earth.  Call  him  rather  what 
he  was — what  indeed  all  the  best  English  "Imperialists" 
so-called  are  in  intention — a  born  builder  in  a  temple  of  fair 
humanity,  passionately  interested  not  only  in  the  plan  of 
the  whole,  but  in  every  brick  that  looked  likely  to  serve  in 
the  structure  of  his  vision.  Many  such  bricks  he  found 
both  in  the  things  and  in  the  men  of  Canada.  That  was 
why  he  was  so  unwearied  in  travelling  about  to  gaze  on  them. 
He  was  a  "Pilgrim  of  Love."  He  made  a  point  of  seeing 
everything  and  everybody  that  had  the  slightest  significance 
for  the  larger  purposes.  He  did  not  confine  his  attentions 
to  public  meetings,  the  summits  in  Ottawa,  political  interests 
and  the  strings  and  wires  of  them.  He  was  scarcely  less  keen 
about  the  landscape  amenities  of  our  capital  city  than  he 
was  to  attune  its  magnates  to  harmony  with  his  Imperial 
ambitions,  and  if  he  did  not  quite  convert  Sir  Wilfrid  to  the 
latter,  in  the  other  cause  at  least  he  was  quite  successful 
in  opening  his  eyes  and  enlisting  his  enthusiasm.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  historical  sense  as  regards  our  own 
past,  much  less  developed  among  us  as  yet  than  among  our 
American  cousins  in  spite  of  all  the  "hustling"  which  they 
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share  with  us,  being  very  strong  in  himself,  he  made  a  serious 
effort  to  awaken  and  foster  them  among  us.  Dramatic  and 
musical  contests  after  the  old  Greek  and  Welsh  model,  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  country  competed,  were  organized  by 
him  in  Ottawa.  Among  other  advantages  he  hoped  they 
might  serve  as  they  did  in  old  Greece  to  quicken  the  feeling 
of  unity  in  the  magnificent  distances  of  Canada.  Provin- 
cialism as  he  knew  was  a  great  bane  among  us.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  great  Quebec  pageant,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  for  the  nation.  One  of  his  many 
unfulfilled  aspirations  was  to  have  a  fair  path  made,  such 
as  the  Germans,  with  all  their  faults,  would  have  made 
long  ago,  to  wind  about  the  most  historical  spot  in  all  America 
— there  would  have  been  no  United  States  but  for  what  hap- 
pened there! — the  citadel  which  Wolfe  took  with  his  High- 
landers, a  path  with  seats  to  catch  the  views,  "where," 
as  he  put  it,  "a  young  fellow  could  take  his  girl  out  for  a  walk." 
He  always  saw  his  projects  like  that  crowned  with  happy  human 
life.  There  were  always  an  Adam  and  Eve,  a  Prentice  and  a 
Maid,  wandering  in  his  paradise  "in  the  cool  of  the  evening." 
Wherever  he  went  he  sowed  fruitful  suggestions  for  making 
things  livelier  and  brighter  as  well  as  more  just,  with  always 
a  quick  eye  open,  a  brotherly  word  of  cheer,  and  often  a  deftly 
helping  hand  too,  for  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  men  and  the 
women  however  obscure,  who  had  the  heart  and  the  head 
to  be  of  his  own  fraternity  of  builders,  the  true  knightly  order 
that  gives  and  does  not  merely  absorb.  Not  that  he 
confined  his  sympathies  to  the  social  reforming  enthusiast, 
sometimes  a  bit  too  bustling  and  aware  of  himself  or  herself. 
No  genuine  human  charm  or  worth  or  strength,  no  refreshing 
quaintness  even,  could  long  escape  him.  He  had  friends 
of  all  sorts,  the  capable  species  and  those  whose  very  virtue 
lay  in  their  hopeless  inutility  as  the  world  counts  use.  They 
were  his  riches,  as  Cornelia's  children  were  her  jewels.  He 
was  a  millionaire  in  that  kind  and  therefore  of  course  he 
never  became  so  in  the  sense  of  Chicago.  No  one  was  ever 
so  polygamous  in  the  appreciation  of  all  imaginable  human 
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excellence.  His  visiting-list  included  Emperors,  Railway 
Presidents,  Field  Marshals,  Poets,  Shanty-men  and  Irish 
washer-women.  And  in  each  and  every  class  he  had  found 
Kings  and  Queens.  Surely  no  practical  man  like  him,  who 
got  through  an  incredible  amount  of  very  hard  work  eveiy 
day,  and  perhaps  wore  himself  out  before  his  time  in  the  pro- 
cess, had  ever  a  heart  more  at  leisure  from  himself  to  follow, 
with  such  an  even  curiosity  and  delight,  every  considerable 
aspect  of  the  moving  kaleidoscope  of  life. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  in 
the  autumn  of  1910,  that  I  had  my  most  prolonged  opportunity 
to  guess  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Camping  out  at  nights 
under  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  the  stars,  we  glided  along 
endless  stretches  of  river  and  lake,  often  fringed  with  reeds 
or  miles  of  water-lilies,  for  some  nine  days,  from  Norway 
House  to  York  Factory.  We  followed  the  brawling  course 
of  the  Nelson  broken  by  innumerable  portages,  rocks  and 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  watery  way  of  the  old  fur-traders 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Greater  Canada,  our  barks 
a  string  of  fourteen  fat  geese — the  wings  going  sometimes 
when  the  wind  served — with  His  Excellency's  graceful  but 
not  very  comfortable  Peterborough  canoe  for  swan  to  lead 
us.  At  York  Factory  on  the  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hayes 
and  Nelson,  we  bade  farewell,  by  means  of  much  tobacco, 
to  our  wonderful  Indian  voyageurs — what  a  sight  it  had  been 
to  see  them  shoot  rapids ! — and  returned  to  civilization.  For 
there  we  were  picked  up  by  the  good  ship  Earl  Grey,  which 
had  come  up  from  Halifax  to  meet  us,  and  received  into  the 
comparatively  heavenly  habitations  of  her  capacious  state- 
rooms, so  much  better  for  lazy  bones  to  sleep  in  than  the 
irreconcilable  lumpy  ground  among  the  rocks  and  sands  of 
the  river  banks  had  been.  She  carried  us  first  to  Fort 
Churchill  with  its  lamentable  ruins  of  a  stronghold  that 
never  fired  a  shot,  once  an  advanced  post  of  the  might  of 
England  as  it  might  have  been  and  was  not,  its  crumbling 
blocks  of  ashlar  now  overgrown  with  berried  shrubbery  and 
no  sign  of  life  around  but  the  sea-mews  and  the  squalid 
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tepees  of  Esquimaux.  From  there  we  crossed  the  Bay  in 
perfect  sunshine — morning  coffee  once  in  our  pyjamas — 
over  waters  blue  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  passed  through 
the  Straits  quite  unhindered,  and  skirted  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  with  its  high  mountains  of  rusty  iron,  untrodden 
from  of  old  by  any  foot  but  the  roaming  caribou's.  Finally 
we  reached  the  lovely  bay,  lit  up  at  nights  by  the  glow  from 
the  furnaces  of  Sidney.  From  there  we  crossed  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Dr.  MacphaiTs  potato  farm — the  island 
which  is  surely  the  sweetest  bit  of  old  England  or  Scotland 
that  has  ever  yet  been  carved  out  of  Canada  by  the  sculpture 
of  the  husbandman.  It  is  also  the  second  birth-place  of 
Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  best  of  our  Canadian  artists.  He 
has  shown  his  filial  piety  both  to  his  own  parents  and  to 
the  island  to  which  they  brought  him  as  a  child,  and 
at  the  same  time,  like  the  artist  he  is,  put  the  finishing 
touch,  the  love-locks  as  it  were,  upon  the  mellow  old-world 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  place,  by  consecrating  and  decorating 
a  lovely  chapel  of  the  Charlottetown  Cathedral  with  paintings 
by  his  own  hand.  He  is  a  man  after  Lord  Grey's  own  heart. 
Such  he  delighted  to  honour.  Miss  Montgomery,  too,  another 
ornament  of  the  Island,  whose  delicious  idyll  "Anne  of  the 
Green  Gables,"  found  much  favour  in  his  eyes.  He  took 
care  that  we  should  meet  her.  And  so  we  had  seen  the 
very  rawest  material  of  our  country  and  the  very  best  that 
could  be  made  of  it  all  in  a  single  month's  voyage. 

What  wild  and  unforgettable  things  and  people  had 
we  not  seen,  such  scenery  for  dreams!  Bales  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  pelts,  the  harvest  of  the  snow-fields,  garnered 
in  the  fur-trader's  chief  granary  of  their  wilderness,  the 
huge,  palisaded  warehouses  of  York  Factory;  blubber- vats 
and  piles  of  oil  barrels  tended  by  Esquimaux  maidens  of 
the  most  amiable,  cosy  dirtiness  in  the  world,  and  a  curious 
flat-nosed  comeliness.  Hugh  icebergs  in  the  distance,  flashing 
green  lights  in  the  sunshine;  a  great  Newfoundland  cod- 
fishing  fleet  in  an  endless  winding  inlet,  bitten  out  among 
the  hills,  a  wizard's  cove  under  the  glamour  of  the  strangest 
sky,   where   Moravian   missionaries   were   the   only   whites, 
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and  where  the  day  before  we  were  told  a  walrus  had  appeared 
and  in  a  trice  disappeared  again — down  the  throats  of  the 
natives  to  its  last  tit-bit  of  glistening  fat  and  even  bone; 
Dr.  Grenfeirs  University  of  the  wilds  at  St.  Anthony,  its 
hospitals  where  a  celebrated  surgeon  performed  all  kinds 
of  cunningest  miracles  of  his  art  among  the  icebergs;  its 
schools,  workshops  and  orphanage.  Dr.  GrenfelFs  herd  of 
reindeer,  with  Lap  shepherds,  meant  by  him  to  replace 
the  savage  wolf-like  sleigh  dogs,  and  as  Lord  Grey  said  to  be 
"the  larder,  transport  and  dairy  of  the  Arctic/'  and  the 
band  of  highly  trained  devoted  men  and  women  who  helped 
him  in  his  work  among  the  most  forsaken  of  mankind.  And 
after  all  this  dream-like  panorama  of  the  waste  and  seamy 
side  of  the  great  Dominion  and  its  eternal  wildernesses,  we 
stepped  out  at  Sydney,  into  the  full  daylight  of  one  of  its 
most  flourishing  modern  industries  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  richest  coalfields,  placed  in  such  a  sea  position, 
both  to  command  raw  material  and  to  ship  the  finished 
product,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  one  day  to  become  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  and  went  on  from 
there  to  the  sweet  fields  and  tree  clumps,  the  ruddy  earth 
set  in  a  sapphire  sea,  and  the  artistic  glory  of  the  island 
paradise  called  Prince  Edward's.  We  had  indeed  boxed  the 
compass  of  all  there  was  in  Canada. 

It  was  a  great  background  for  the  figure  of  Lord  Grey, 
against  which  every  side  of  that  very  many-sided  man, — 
requiring  not  a  " cubist"  but  a  " polyhedrist, "  shall  we  say? 
— to  do  it  justice,  stood  out  in  astonishingly  clear  relief.  Of 
all  the  eye-opening  things  we  saw  he  was  himself  the  most 
awakening  phenomenon  to  me,  and  the  most  illuminating 
as  regards  the  inwardness  of  all  the  other  sights.  First  of  all 
throughout  that  Arctic  Odyssey  he  was  a  bonfire  of  life  and  high 
cheer.  No  driving  rain  or  storms  of  delaying  winds,  or  dismal 
mosquito-infested  bogs  by  black  crawling  waters  like  a  river 
of  hell,  such  as  we  were  forced  on  one  occasion  at  least  to 
camp  upon  (it  was  on  the  blighted  bank  of  the  Stygian  "Mac- 
rahanish,"  as  I  think  they  quite  justifiably  called  it)  could 
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ever  depress  him  or  take  the  trumpet-ring  out  of  his  voice. 
Every  time  we  landed  to  "boil  the  kettle"  and  eat  that 
hollow  mockery  that  "breaks  the  wind  of  promise  to  the 
sense"  and  bears  the  name  of  preserved  "potatoes" — it  tastes 
as  like  them  as  does  flour  gone  slightly  and  beastly  sweetly 
wrong — to  the  accompaniment  of  tinned  meat,  with  its  rich 
sombre  suggestion  of  ptomaines  and  a  first-class  funeral — 
every  such  interlude  was  the  occasion  of  an  Olympian  banquet 
with  Hebe  to  wait  so  long  as  he  was  there  to  play  Jove's 
part.  Of  course,  when  it  was  physically  possible,  as  on  the 
Earl  Grey,  he  fed  us  very  well  indeed.  Trust  an  English 
squire  for  that!  A  proper  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
guest's  inward  parts  ranks  high  among  the  virtues  of  that 
breed.  He  fed  us  well  and  was  eager  to  feed  everybody 
we  came  across.  He  was  a  "real  Lord"  as  the  English 
say — ahlaford  not  in  the  sense  of  "  bread-teper "  but  rather, 
as  he  somewhat  alarmingly  proved  on  one  occasion,  of  "bread- 
giver"  It  occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  certain  Newfoundland 
fishermen  we  fell  in  with  (with  whom  by  the  way  he,  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  had  absolutely  no  business 
whatever)  must  have  been  on  pretty  short  commons  for 
a  long  time.  He  at  once  resolved  to  have  them  all  in  the 
saloon  and  give  them  at  least  one  good  feed  in  their  lives. 
He  was  told  that  the  stores  were  running  rather  low,  and 
that  it  was  not  quite  certain  the  thing  could  be  done  with 
due  respect  to  the  future  comfort  of  the  worshipful  company 
on  board.  That  did  not  freeze  the  genial  currents  of  his  soul 
for  an  instant.  He  would  have  his  fishermen  at  all  costs. 
Their  necessity  was  much  greater  than  his  or  his  suite's. 
He  would  have  been  quite  content,  if  need  were,  that  he 
and  we  should  finish  the  voyage  on  ship's  biscuit  and  cheese, 
rather  than  miss  his  chance.  And  indeed  hard-tack  and 
cold  water  and  content,  with  him,  would  have  been  better 
than  any  most  provident  churl's  stalled  ox  and  wine  of  Tokay. 
He  had  his  fishermen  and  their  wives  to  his  own  infinite 
delight  and  theirs,  gave  them  abundantly  both   to   eat   and 
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drink  and  made  them  the  very  best  speech  I  ever  heard  from 
him. 

When  thou  makest  a  feast  call  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  be 
blessed. 

So  spoke  that  other  King  of  Gentlemen.  Like  Him, 
Lord  Grey  " points  us  to  a  better  time  than  ours."  How 
many  a  man  and  woman  in  those  desolate  wilds,  besides  those 
simple  fisher  folk  still  like  as  pea  to  pea  to  their  old  Galilean 
brothers  of  the  Lake  Genesaret,  did  I  not  see  restored  or 
quickened  in  heart  and  hope  by  the  passing  of  that  kindly 
radiance.  Missionaries,  mounted  policemen,  clerks  of  fur- 
trading  companies,  lumbermen,  trappers,  Indians  as  well 
as  poets  and  artists  their  close  kin — he  made  them  all  feel, 
because  he  felt  it  himself  so  sincerely,  that  their  bare  lot, 
their  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  had  a  high  significance, 
might  start  far-travelling  echoes.  They  saw  themselves, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  as  they  were  reflected  in  his  eyes,  the 
advanced  guard  of  civilization,  on  honourable  outpost  duty 
in  an  army  that  was  fighting  for  the  noblest  of  causes,  lights 
which  should  shine  the  more  strongly  and  steadily  because 
they  were  so  much  alone  in  the  outer  darkness. 

But  of  course  he  had  a  very  definite  practical  purpose 
in  taking  that  holiday  in  the  everlasting  backyard  of  Canada, 
and  of  course,  as  usual,  it  had  to  do  with  his  " Imperialism.' ' 
To  begin  with  he  utterly  refused  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  backyard.  He  was  jealous  for  every  fragment  of  that 
vast  estate  of  the  British  people  of  which  he  regarded  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  excessively  remunerated  stewards.  He 
could  look  at  no  desert  which  the  alchemy  of  his  eye  did  not 
turn  into  a  gold-mine,  none  which  under  the  warmth  of  his 
opulent  imagination  did  not  blossom  like  the  rose.  On  the 
scraggily  timbered  banks  of  poplar,  birch,  and  pine  of  the 
Hayes  and  Nelson,  he  could  see  saw-mills  working  and  berry- 
fields  growing — the  woods  there  are  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
wild  red  and  black  currant  bushes,  besides  a  profusion  of 
the  more  usual  wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  and  black- 
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berries,  and  many  other  kinds  I  never  saw  anywhere  else — 
and  great  haystacks  he  saw  and  oat  ricks,  and  crowds  of 
holiday-makers  fishing  and  paddling  and  shooting  duck  in 
the  streams  there.  But  chiefly  he  saw  a  new  link  of  Empire. 
Along  the  path  where  our  canoes  were  crawling,  steam  engines 
should  one  day  snort  and  speed  from  the  Saskatchewan  to 
the  salt  water.  Their  burden  should  be  caught  up  by  strong 
ice-breaking  ships  riding  at  anchor  there  and  shouldering 
their  way  through  the  ice-floes  of  the  greatest  territorial 
sea  in  the  world,  along  a  course  well-lighted  and  buoyed  and 
charted  at  last,  which  had  nevertheless  been  favourably 
known  to  mariners  since  Prince  Rupert's  time, — ships  home- 
ward bound  for  England,  and  no  farther  away  from  England, 
by  the  contracted  northern  circle,  at  their  moorings  off  Fort 
Churchill,  than  if  their  starting  point  had  been  the  port  of 
Montreal.  The  beaver  skins  had  safely  gone  that  way 
for  centuries.  Selkirk's  settlers  had  come  b}^  it.  Some 
of  the  new  and  mightier  harvest  of  the  west,  the  yearly 
millions  of  wheat  bushels,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  hands 
to  reap  them,  might  be  made  to  take  it  still.  The  reproach 
and  danger  of  Canada,  its  inordinate  length  without  breadth, 
might  be  removed  or  lightened.  At  least  for  some  priceless 
months  in  every  year,  Winnipeg,  the  centre  of  that  long 
narrow  ribbon  of  fertility,  with  its  bad  gap  of  Lake  Superior 
rock  and  muskeg,  should  shoot  out  a  vital  connecting  thread 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  endless  line  at  Halifax  and 
Sydney,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Liverpool,  which  would  thus 
be  brought  as  close  as  it  is  to  the  elevators  of  Montreal, 
to  the  very  stable  doors  and  reaping  machines  of  the  prairies. 
Such  was  the  vision  that  went  before  Lord  Grey  during 
that  month — Canada  made  more  vitally  one  with  herself 
and  with  the  great  structure  in  which  she  has  some  claim 
already,  and  still  more  possibility  in  the  future,  to  be  the 
keystone.  It  was  part  of  the  " vision  splendid"  that  was 
with  him  all  his  life  long,  a  better  body  with  fitter  mechanism, 
a  swifter,  smoother  interplay  of  the  far-scattered  members, 
for  the  soul  of  England. 
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Some  of  his  good  friends  in  Montreal,  the  C.P.R.  people  and 
the  shippers,  naturally  enough  from  their  point  of  view,  which 
might  easily  be  as  much  more  shrewd  than  his  as  it  was  much 
less  warm  and  wide,  thought  his  Hudson  Bay  scheme  fantastic. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  so.  He  had  the  defects  of 
his  enviably  sanguine  temper.  The  lions  seen  by  others  in 
the  path  often  shrank  in  his  eyes  into  mere  poodles,  formid- 
ably tonsured  by  fear  and  want  of  faith,  even  when  they 
turned  out  to  be  real  lions  enough.  But  how  much  beyond 
rubies  on  the  whole  account  was  the  price  of  that  forward- 
looking  enthusiasm,  always  in  the  van  and  pressing  on  "to 
the  mark  of  the  goal  of  a  high  calling."  A  cold  meticulous 
caution  and  "canniness"  would  have  saved  pennies  when 
he  chucked  pounds — and  blazed  the  trail  to  millions.  Canada 
has  hitherto  justified  the  wisdom  of  her  lovers.  Their  wildest 
forecasts  have  fallen  short  of  the  fulfilment.  Her  Governors- 
General  do  well  to  be  sanguine.  It  is  their  metier.  Until 
I  had  the  luck  to  take  that  trip  with  one  of  them,  though 
always  perfectly  content  with  their  existence,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  a  very  lucrative  investment  for 
Canada,  what  a  really  inexpensive  luxury  they  may  be.  In 
keeping  them  we  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  which  Pericles 
set  to  the  Athenian  love  of  beauty,  namely,  a  thoroughly 
Scotch  economy.  We  might  well  write  the  <pt\oKa\ov/iev  per1 
evreXeia?  in  golden  letters  on  the  vice-regal  throne  in  our  Senate 
House. 

In  Lord  Grey's  case  I  find  that  this  has  been  very  generally 
recognized.  The  papers  speak  of  his  "tact"  and  "gracious- 
ness,"  and  call  him  "the  best  publicity  agent  we  ever  had." 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  done  him  such  fine  justice  as 
the  Devoir.  That  may  seem  strange.  For  as  everybody 
knows  "Imperialism"  is  to  the  Devoir  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Quebec  Sinn  Feiners.  And  outside 
of  that  charmingly  "distressful  country"  the  Hibernian 
Niobe,  the  coquette  of  woefulness,  among  the  nations, 
there  are  no  such  inconsolable  chewers  of  the  bitter  cud 
and   mouldy   grievances   of  ancient  history  as  the   editors 
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of  the  Devoir.  But  they  are  "only  mad  north-north-west " 
like  Hamlet,  and  like  him  they  are  never  stupid.  They 
know  a  hawk  when  he  comes  flying  from  the  south,  and  don't 
mistake  him  either  for  a  " handsaw"  or  an  owl.  Mr.  Omer 
Heroux  is  the  only  leader-writer  in  Canada,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  who  has  betrayed  some  consciousness  of  the  fine  and 
powerful  intelligence  which  underlay  and  informed  the 
grace  and  tact  and  amiability  of  Lord  Grey.  And  besides, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  emphasized  and  given  a  classic 
instance  of  his  truly  royal  power  to  detect  obscure  merit, 
and  of  his  impetuous  and  unstinted  generosity  in  going  a  great 
deal  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  and  aid  it.  I  wish  I  had 
room  to  give  at  full  length  his  really  dramatic  and  noble  account 
of  the  Governor-General  and  M.  Desjardins,  the  stenographer 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Ottawa,  who  with  his  help, 
in  spite  of  the  apathy  and  dulness  of  the  politicians,  became 
the  famous  founder  of  the  Quebec  People's  Savings  Bank. 
While  much  more  edifying,  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
story  of  Joseph  in  prison,  and  the  leg-up  he  got  from  the 
cup-bearer  of  royal  Pharaoh.  It  is  a  bit  of  the  very  highest 
journalism  such  as  we  very  rarely  see.  But  of  course,  Mr. 
Heroux  thinks  that  in  his  capacity  of  "Imperialist" — to 
which  he  sketches  in  a  few  lines  a  vivid  silhouette  of  Lord 
Grey  applying  on  the  one  hand  a  fiery  enthusiasm  and  a 
persistence  tough  enough  to  wear  out  rocks,  and  on  the  other 
all  the  versatile  astuteness  of  a  Macchiavellian  supple-jack 
that  "smiles  and  smiles  and  is  a  villain,"  playing  like  a  master 
on  the  strings  of  vanity  and  greed,  and  all  our  poor  human 
weaknesses,  and  worse  still  upon  our  most  generous  impulses 
— in  this  capacity  the  Governor-General  was  to  Mr.  Heroux 
the  very  devil,  in  his  most  dangerous  form  too,  disguised  as 
an  angel  of  light. 

No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Omer  Heroux,  most  noble  enemy, 
friend  at  heart !  Albert  Grey  had  not  one  eye  of  an  Imperial- 
istic anthropophagous  ogre  who  eats  six  guileless  habitants  to 
breakfast,  and  one  mild  liquid  blue  one  to  beam  on  M. 
Desjardins  and  so  many  more  of  his  invaluable  kind.     His 
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two  eyes  were  exactly  alike.  They  looked  straight  forward 
out  of  his  head  into  your  eyes.  They  were  both  a  kindly 
spotty  brown  like  a  bird's,  and  it  makes  me  very  sad  to  think 
that  we  shall  never  see  them  again.  He  was  not  a  very 
subtle  person.  I  have  known  him  to  put  his  foot  in  it  badly 
several  times.  His  overflowing  spirits,  his  affectionately 
gambolling  audacities,  the  too  robust  confidence  he  had  that 
his  sincere  good-will  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood, 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  faux  pas  that  stumbled  with 
a  slightly  sickening  shock  against  the  rigidity  of  colder  and 
more  formal  natures.  He  was  much  more  successful  with 
the  poor  than  with  the  prim,  who  are  always  with  us  unfortu- 
nate English.  His  secret  was  a  very  open  one.  It  was  just  a 
kind  heart  and  a  single  eye.  He  was  not  at  all  what  the 
popular  Protestant  fancy  paints  for  a  Jesuit  Cardinal,  steel 
claws  under  a  velvet  sheath,  a  virtuoso  in  the  manipulation 
of  human  frailties.  He  was  simply  the  best  of  good  listeners, 
quick  to  enter  into  the  interests  of  the  people  he  met,  to 
catch  whatever  flavour  they  had  of  their  own  if  they  had 
any,  and  to  respond  most  gratefully  and  stimulatingly  to  that. 
"That  was  the  only  witchcraft  that  he  used."  He  was  not 
only  witty  himself,  but,  what  is  very  much  more  uncommon, 
a  life-giving  cause  of  wit  in  others.  I  never  knew  anyone 
so  free  from  the  very  prevailing  crass  stupidity  of  clever 
people,  the  carapace  of  self-involution,  that  makes  so  many 
of  them  impenetrable  to  the  dimmer  rays  of  other  people's 
excellences.  When  it  came  to  diplomatic  poker  again, 
his  strong  suit  was  just  that  baffling  simple  honesty  which  has 
so  often  won  the  game  for  the  far  from  nimble-witted  English- 
man, who  surely  is  not  descended  from  the  monkey,  against 
the  subtler  races. 

And  as  for  your  bete-noire,  Mr.  Heroux,  his  dreadful 
Imperialism,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  what  in  my  bones 
I  know,  that  that  was  not  at  all  a  different  and  distinct  thing 
from  his  zealous  social-reforming  which  you  admire  so  much, 
but  only  another  side  of  the  very  same  thing  in  him,  namely, 
that  true  love  and  respect  for  his  fellows,   and  hatred  of 
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no  kind  or  colour  or  creed  of  them,  which  he  drew  in  from 
his  mother's  milk  and  from  the  great  heart  and  sweet  nurture 
of  his  mighty  mother,  England. 

The  faith  he  walked  by  was  a  very  simple  creed.  Once 
he  said  to  me: — "My  religion  is  the  Empire."  It  sounded 
a  little  idolatrous  even  to  me,  but  I  thought  I  understood 
him.  The  fact  is  he  believed  things  had  been  made  very 
clear  and  easy  for  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Greater  Britain.  In  order  to  be  true  to  their  citizenship  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  be  loyal 
in  thought  and  word  and  deed  to  the  Empire,  which  he  took 
in  an  ideal  sense,  labouring  all  his  days  to  bring  that  ideal 
more  and  more  closely  into  the  body  of  the  fact,  a  sense 
that  made  it  the  roughly  exhaustive  representation  of  Heaven 
upon  this  earth.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  how  largely  the  world  in  general 
has  come  to  share  his  view.  The  Germans  do  not.  This 
long  time  they  have  scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  conceal 
that  they  have  one  fixed  aim  to  which  everything  else,  the 
trampling  down  of  France  for  instance,  and  the  completion 
of  the  enslavement  of  Russia,  is  a  mere  half-way  house, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
establishment  of  the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas."  That  is  to 
say,  as  they  think  and  say,  the  removal  of  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  world-wide  dominance  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
Turk  alone  has  been  found  to  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  that  object,  the  attainment  of  which,  as  of 
any  other  Turco-Teutonic  object  whatever,  has  now  been 
unanimously  and  solemnly  pronounced  by  all  the  rest  of 
mankind — even,  upon  mature  reflection,  by  the  United  States 
and  China — as  being  the  equivalent  of  hell  for  them.  To 
so  considerable  an  extent  has  Lord  Grey's  view  prevailed. 
Surely  there  must  be  something  divine  in  an  institution 
which  cannot  be  threatened  without  such  an  ecumenical 
rallying  around  it,  such  a  recognition  by  all  men  all  over  the 
world  of  the  identity  of  its  interests  with  theirs.  Securus 
judical   orbis    terrarum.     Why   rage   the  heathen?     The  Lord 
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that  sits  in  Heaven  shall  laugh  and  break  them  like  a  potter's 
sherd. 

At  any  rate,  Lord  Grey  found  happiness  in  his  simple 
faith.  It  produced  among  its  fruits  the  cogent  evidence  of 
joy.  To  him  it  was  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  It  kept 
him  a  boy  to  the  last.  The  word  with  which  he  met  the 
sentence  of  doom  he  forced  from  the  Leeds  doctor  by  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes — and  in  death's — was  the  word  of 
the  jolly  brave  English  boy  he  never  ceased  to  be — "Well, 
I  have  had  a  good  innings/"  Ut  satur  conviva.  He  had 
a  good  innings,  and  made  a  good  score.  We  cannot  doubt 
he  has  been  acclaimed  in  the  Pavilion  with  applause.  He 
ran  his  strong  man's  race  like  the  sun,  and  set  like  him 
with  a  smile  of  benediction  and  farewell.  Landor's  verse, 
with  a  kindly  interpretation  of  the  pride  in  the  first  line, 
might  well  be  carved  for  his  epitaph: — 

/  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved  and,  next  to  nature,  Art. 
I  warmed,  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


John  Macnaughton 


IN  FRANCE'S  FLOWERED  FIELDS 

In  France's  flowered  fields  they  lie, 
And  she  will  hold  them  close  and  dear ; 

Above  their  graves  her  trees  will  sigh, 
Her  grasses  shroud  them  year  by  year. 

On  summer  noons  the  sun  will  stream 
In  cheerful  warmth  across  their  beds ; 

By  night  the  moon's  slant,  filmy  beam 
Build  aureoles  about  their  heads. 

The  fitful  winds  will  make  them  moan, 
A  dirge  be  sung  by  every  breeze ; 

And  they  shall  lie  apart,  alone, 
Through  all  the  coming  centuries 

Dwelling  in  silences  so  vast 

No  thought  to  that  high  tower  may  climb ; 
An  austere  beauty  holds  them  fast 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  time. 

They  were  to  us  mere  laughing  boys, 

But  in  the  passing  of  a  breath 
They  turned  from  life's  scarce-tasted  joys 

To  this  high  majesty  of  death. 

O  France,  when  coming  springs  shall  break 
In  foam  of  bloom  to  hide  thy  scars, 

And  flowers  of  human  kindness  make 
An  end  of  agonies  and  wars, — 

Forget  not  these,  our  sons,  who  came 
At  that  first  wild,  bewildered  cry, 

With  their  young  British  hearts  aflame, 
Upon  thy  tragic  hills  to  die. 

Still  have  them  in  thy  guarding  care, 

A  holy  and  a  cherished  trust, 
And  let  thy  children  come  with  prayer 

To  dream  awhile  beside  their  dust. 
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To  dream  of  tender  love  and  ruth, 

And  give  a  passing  thought  to  these 
Who  trod  the  star-lit  ways  of  truth, 

Bondsmen  of  British  loyalties. 

And  since  upon  thy  heart  lies  now 

The  richest  ransom  ever  paid — ■ 
White  roses  torn  from  England's  brow 

Beside  thy  broken  lilies  laid — 

Be  thou  our  friend  for  evermore, 

In  ties  of  common  anguish  bound, 
That  we  may  know  the  sons  we  bore 

Lie  not  in  unregarded  ground. 

H.  C. 


SIX  YEARS  IN  A  JUVENILE  COURT 

THERE  being  some  misconception  as  to  the  work  of  a 
Juvenile  Court,  it  might  be  well  in  explaining  its  work 
to  follow  Bacon's  precept,  delivered  in  his  reading  on  the 
Statute  of  Uses:  "The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discovered 
by  considering  what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is,  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed  most 
safely  by  negative  and  exclusion  to  what  is  affirmative  and 
inclusive." 

A  juvenile  court  is  not  a  complete  remedy,  or  cure-all,  for 
crime.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  substitute  for  parental 
care,  moral  and  religious  training,  and  good  environment.  It 
cannot  render  entirely  unnecessary  the  reformatory  and  chari- 
table institutions.  It  is  not  a  scheme  for  relieving  parents 
of  their  natural  responsibilities.  It  is  not  sentimental;  it  is 
based  on  common  sense.  It  is  not  really  a  court  for  deciding 
cases,  but  rather  a  bureau  of  practical  justice,  and  a  "  clearing- 
house" where  conditions  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  adjusted. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  method  of  investigation  with  a  view  to 
the  punishment  of  a  delinquent  act  as  a  remedy  for  conditions 
from  which  the  delinquent  act  probably  arose.  The  child's  act 
is  often  viewed  by  the  judge  as  simply  the  evidence  of  con- 
ditions requiring  remedy.  The  court  was  instituted  as  a 
recognition  of  two  facts;  first,  that  children  are  children  even 
when  they  break  the  law,  and  second,  that  while  the  rights  of 
parents  should  not  be  lightly  interfered  with,  every  child  has 
a  right  to  a  fair  chance  to  become  an  honest,  useful  citizen. 
The  State  must  protect  the  citizen  in  those  things  in  which  he 
cannot  protect  himself.  The  business  of  the  court  is  to  search 
out  the  underlying  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  to 
supply  preventive  measures. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  of  Canada  has  been  in 
force  since  1911.     The  chief  advantages  of  this  Act  are,  (1)  its 
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simplicity,  and  the  enlarged  power  given  to  the  judge;  (2)  the 
enforcement  of  the  parents'  responsibility;  (3)  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  probation;  (4)  the  separation  of  children 
from  adults  accused  of  crimes;  (5)  the  indeterminate  length 
of  sentence  when  a  child  is  committed  to  an  Institution;  (6) 
the  utilization  of  foster  homes. 

The  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  delinquents  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  also  over  all  children  who  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  proper  guardianship,  or  who  are  neglected. 
While  in  some  cases  informality  and  gentleness  in  dealing 
with  the  particular  case  are  desirable,  in  other  cases  the  use 
of  formal  procedure  is  essential.  Every  juvenile  court,  in 
dealing  with  an  offender,  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
agencies  contributory  to  his  offence.  Under  the  federal 
statute,  supplemented  by  provincial  enactment,  the  juvenile 
court's  work  tends  to  expand  and  to  include  features  of  a 
" Domestic  Relations"  court.  Local  circumstances  must 
determine  the  extent  of  this  policy  of  expansion. 

Probation  is  the  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  offenders.  The  court  avails  itself  of  the  probation 
system  and  tries  to  prevent  children  from  reaching  a  condition 
which  would  necessitate  their  being  formally  dealt  with  by 
the  court.  The  ultimate  success  of  this  remedial  agency  may 
depend  more  on  the  number  of  children  kept  out  of  court 
than  brought  into  it.  The  procedure  often  begins  before  any 
offence  is  committed.  When  it  is  reported  that  a  boy  or 
girl  is  inclined  to  be  wayward,  or  is  being  brought  up  without 
salutary  parental  control,  an  officer  of  the  court  investigates 
the  report,  confers  with  the  parents  or  custodians  of  the  boy 
or  girl,  and  often  by  such  action  renders  unnecessary  the 
summoning  of  the  boy  or  girl  or  parents.  In  some  cases  an 
appropriate  admonition  to  the  delinquent  or  the  parents  is 
sufficient.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough 
inquiry  before  the  court,  particularly  where  parents  are 
charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  their  children. 
Where  the  charge  involves  parental  neglect,  the  children  are 
temporarily  excluded  from  the  room,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to 
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have  them  present  when  a  charge  is  virtually  against  their 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  found  that  a 
child  was  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents,  and  in  all  such  cases  I  have  excluded  the  parents 
temporarily  and  have  talked  with  the  child  alone,  in  order 
that  he  or  she  might  not  be  affected  by  any  influence  to  sup- 
press the  truth.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
truth  from  the  boy  or  girl  rather  than,  later  on,  from  the 
police.  A  great  point  is  gained  when  a  child  admits  his  trans- 
gression, as  a  feeling  of  antagonism  by  the  parents  against 
the  police  is  thereby  prevented.  Some  parents,  claiming  to 
be  respectable,  have  tried  to  induce  their  children  to  He  when 
interrogated  about  the  particular  charge  or  misconduct. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  not  reported  in  the 
press,  and  care  is  taken  where  certain  classes  of  children  are 
brought  before  the  court,  to  exclude  anything  like  the 
appearance  of  criminal  procedure  and  terminology.  The  boy 
or  girl  is  not  formally  asked  whether  he  or  she  is  guilty  or 
nor  guilty,  but  is  encouraged  to  tell  the  truth,  and  as  a  rule, 
when  the  delinquent  is  thus  treated,  the  particular  fault  is 
admitted.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  court  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  idea  of  criminality.  Frequently,  the  formal 
trial  of  the  charge  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  judicial  investi- 
gation. In  practice  I  have  often  abandoned  the  formal  trial 
and  substituted  an  inquiry  into  the  guardianship  of  the  child. 
In  short,  while  the  formal  inquiry  may  be  as  to  an  objective 
offence,  the  real  inquiry  is:  What  is  best  to  do  with  the  child? 
It  becomes  practically  a  conference  over  the  child's  future 
welfare.  Sometimes  counsel  appear  on  behalf  of  the  parents, 
but  in  such  cases  counsel  invariably  aid  the  court  in  conduct- 
ing the  inquiry  free  from  technicalities,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  court  not  to  hold  trials  but  earnest  confer- 
ences concerning  the  child's  future. 

In  the  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  many  con- 
tributing causes  will  be  found,  and  the  investigator  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  interlocking  relations  of  multiform  problems. 
Bub  two  decisive  factors  are:  First,  failure  to  make  moral  and 
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religious  training  go  hand  in  hand  with  physical  and  mental 
training;  and,  second,  spineless  parents  who  ignore  the  fact 
that  obedience  is  the  fundamental  law  of  child  training.  The 
investigation  usually  discloses  in  the  background  a  delinquent 
parent.  Moral  defects,  like  physical,  yield  more  readily  to 
proper  treatment  at  early  stages,  but  many  parents  fail  to 
appreciate  that  fact,  and  in  many  cases  the  delinquency  of 
the  boy  or  girl  is  found  to  have  been  caused  by  defective  home 
conditions,  involving  as  a  rule  criminal  carelessness  or  at  least 
moral  obtuseness  or  heedlessness  of  a  parent. 

Juvenile  delinquents  are  not  born,  but  made.  In  some 
instances  they  are  the  product  of  social  conditions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  municipalities  are  responsible,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  parents  are  to  blame.  Crimi- 
nality is  not  hereditary,  but  a  child  inherits  certain  instincts 
and  these  can  be  directed  towards  something  either  good  or 
evil.  Much  depends  upon  the  child's  environment  as  to  this 
development.  Character  is  not  wholly  born  with  the  boy  or 
girl,  but  consists  largely  of  acquired  tendencies.  Various  en- 
vironmental factors  affect  character.  A  boy  or  a  girl  has  a 
right  to  an  environment  which  will  develop  his  or  her  instincts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  tend  towards  good  rather  than 
evil.  The  court,  after  investigation,  places  the  child  in  the 
care  of  the  particular  agency  best  adapted  to  direct  that  child 
into  the  path  that  leads  to  good  citizenship,  and  to  keep  it  in 
that  path. 

Sometimes,  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  children 
from  their  home  accomplishes  all  that  the  court  desires,  and 
the  children  are  then  returned  to  their  reformed  home.  But 
in  cases  where  the  home  is  beyond  the  hope  of  reconstruction, 
the  boy  or  girl  is  sent  to  one  of  the  reformatories  and  eventually 
is  placed  in  a  good  rural  home,  which  is  selected  with  special 
care.  By  this  method,  adopted  by  juvenile  courts  in  Canada, 
thousands  of  children  have  been  placed  out  in  good  homes, 
and  in  thousands  of  other  cases  their  own  homes  have  been 
reformed.  Many  of  these  children,  but  for  the  adoption  of 
this  method,  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  criminality. 
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have  them  present  when  a  charge  is  virtually  against  their 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  found  that  a 
child  was  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents,  and  in  all  such  cases  I  have  excluded  the  parents 
temporarily  and  have  talked  with  the  child  alone,  in  order 
that  he  or  she  might  not  be  affected  by  any  influence  to  sup- 
press the  truth.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
truth  from  the  boy  or  girl  rather  than,  later  on,  from  the 
police.  A  great  point  is  gained  when  a  child  admits  his  trans- 
gression, as  a  feeling  of  antagonism  by  the  parents  against 
the  police  is  thereby  prevented.  Some  parents,  claiming  to 
be  respectable,  have  tried  to  induce  their  children  to  He  when 
interrogated  about  the  particular  charge  or  misconduct. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  not  reported  in  the 
press,  and  care  is  taken  where  certain  classes  of  children  are 
brought  before  the  court,  to  exclude  anything  like  the 
appearance  of  criminal  procedure  and  terminology.  The  boy 
or  girl  is  not  formally  asked  whether  he  or  she  is  guilty  or 
nor  guilty,  but  is  encouraged  to  tell  the  truth,  and  as  a  rule, 
when  the  delinquent  is  thus  treated,  the  particular  fault  is 
admitted.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  court  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  idea  of  criminality.  Frequently,  the  formal 
trial  of  the  charge  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  judicial  investi- 
gation. In  practice  I  have  often  abandoned  the  formal  trial 
and  substituted  an  inquiry  into  the  guardianship  of  the  child. 
In  short,  while  the  formal  inquiry  may  be  as  to  an  objective 
offence,  the  real  inquiry  is:  What  is  best  to  do  with  the  child? 
It  becomes  practically  a  conference  over  the  child's  future 
welfare.  Sometimes  counsel  appear  on  behalf  of  the  parents, 
but  in  such  cases  counsel  invariably  aid  the  court  in  conduct- 
ing the  inquiry  free  from  technicalities,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  court  not  to  hold  trials  but  earnest  confer- 
ences concerning  the  child's  future. 

In  the  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  many  con- 
tributing causes  will  be  found,  and  the  investigator  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  interlocking  relations  of  multiform  problems. 
Bub  two  decisive  factors  are:  First,  failure  to  make  moral  and 
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religious  training  go  hand  in  hand  with  physical  and  mental 
training;  and,  second,  spineless  parents  who  ignore  the  fact 
that  obedience  is  the  fundamental  law  of  child  training.  The 
investigation  usually  discloses  in  the  background  a  delinquent 
parent.  Moral  defects,  like  physical,  yield  more  readily  to 
proper  treatment  at  early  stages,  but  many  parents  fail  to 
appreciate  that  fact,  and  in  many  cases  the  delinquency  of 
the  boy  or  girl  is  found  to  have  been  caused  by  defective  home 
conditions,  involving  as  a  rule  criminal  carelessness  or  at  least 
moral  obtuseness  or  heedlessness  of  a  parent. 

Juvenile  delinquents  are  not  born,  but  made.  In  some 
instances  they  are  the  product  of  social  conditions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  municipalities  are  responsible,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  parents  are  to  blame.  Crimi- 
nality is  not  hereditary,  but  a  child  inherits  certain  instincts 
and  these  can  be  directed  towards  something  either  good  or 
evil.  Much  depends  upon  the  child's  environment  as  to  this 
development.  Character  is  not  wholly  born  with  the  boy  or 
girl,  but  consists  largely  of  acquired  tendencies.  Various  en- 
vironmental factors  affect  character.  A  boy  or  a  girl  has  a 
right  to  an  environment  which  will  develop  his  or  her  instincts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  tend  towards  good  rather  than 
evil.  The  court,  after  investigation,  places  the  child  in  the 
care  of  the  particular  agency  best  adapted  to  direct  that  child 
into  the  path  that  leads  to  good  citizenship,  and  to  keep  it  in 
that  path. 

Sometimes,  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  children 
from  their  home  accomplishes  all  that  the  court  desires,  and 
the  children  are  then  returned  to  their  reformed  home.  But 
in  cases  where  the  home  is  beyond  the  hope  of  reconstruction, 
the  boy  or  girl  is  sent  to  one  of  the  reformatories  and  eventually 
is  placed  in  a  good  rural  home,  which  is  selected  with  special 
care.  By  this  method,  adopted  by  juvenile  courts  in  Canada, 
thousands  of  children  have  been  placed  out  in  good  homes, 
and  in  thousands  of  other  cases  their  own  homes  have  been 
reformed.  Many  of  these  children,  but  for  the  adoption  of 
this  method,  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  criminality. 
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self-control,  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles,  to  face  unpleasant 
responsibilities,  to  confront  ill-fortune,  or  to  be  patient  under 
the  inevitable  suffering  which  awaits  every  one? 

In  the  County  Court  Judge's  Criminal  Court  I  have 
tried  many  cases  of  adults  where  it  was  manifest  that  the 
originating  cause  of  the  serious  crime  which  the  prisoner 
had  committed  was  a  want  of  self-discipline  in  early  life, 
whereby  his  moral  fibre  had  been  weakened,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, when  the  inevitable  temptation  came  the  offender 
succumbed.  Many  of  these  criminals  had  never  been  taught 
the  binding  force  of  moral  law,  or  trained  to  recognize  what 
they  must  do  and  must  not  do,  and  why.  They  were  brought 
up  like  young  savages.  They  knew  no  discipline.  How 
could  they  be  expected  to  do  right  when  they  had  never  been 
taught  to  think  right?  In  many  instances  their  own  parents 
were  guilty  of  the  grave  cruelty  of  spoiling  them  by  always 
"  giving  them  their  own  way." 

Many  parents  resent  any  interference  with  their  domestic 
relations,  and  believe  that  as  parents  they  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  neglect  their  children  and  even  ruin  them.  In  one 
instance  the  court,  having  previously  given  a  boy  of  well- 
to-do  parents  a  chance,  felt  compelled  to  send  the  boy  to  a 
reformatory,  whereupon  the  parents  and  relatives  conspired 
to  aid  the  boy  to  escape,  and  supplied  him  with  money  to 
leave  the  city.  The  boy  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  under 
normal  conditions  could  have  been  easily  trained  to  be 
a  good  citizen,  but  his  short-sighted  relatives  were  almost 
a  fatal  handicap.  In  this  case  the  boy  was  retaken  and  sent 
again  to  the  Reformatory,  and  three  of  his  relatives  each 
paid  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  so  that  they  and  others 
might  be  given  a  salutary  lesson. 

There  is  another  type  of  parent  well  known  to  all 
juvenile  courts.  He  does  not  directly  aid  his  child  to  violate 
the  law,  but  believes  that  his  whole  duty  is  fulfilled  when 
he  provides  a  living  for  his  family.  He  thinks  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  him  to  assume  the  duty  of  disciplining  his 
children,  and  he  leaves  that  duty  to  his  wife,  who  unhesi- 
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tatingly  and  unreservedly  leaves  it  to  the  school  teacher. 
But  the  harried  teacher's  efforts  on  behalf  of  discipline  are 
thrown  away  if  there  be  no  parental  co-operation.  Frequently 
the  parents,  instead  of  co-operating  with  the  teacher,  are 
too  ready  to  believe  that  the  delinquency  of  their  "  Willie  " 
is  the  fault  of  the  school  teacher;  and,  of  course,  Willie 
concurs  in  this  view. 

There  are  some  exceptional  cases,  where  the  parents, 
through  ill-health  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  take  proper 
care  of  their  children,  but,  generally,  a  neglected  boy  or  girl 
implies  a  delinquent  parent.  Our  method  of  dealing  with 
a  delinquent  parent  varies  according  to  circumstances.  In 
one  instance,  the  father  became  so  addicted  to  " sprees" 
that  he  absolutely  neglected  his  family  and  his  work.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  county  jail  for  a  month 
on  the  charge  of  having  neglected  his  children.  This  crude 
punishment,  while  sometimes  inexpedient,  proved  efficacious 
in  his  case.  He  is  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  has  since 
provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family,  and  has  even 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  drastic  remedy  administered. 
But  such  a  remedy  is  not  effective  in  dealing  with  a  wife 
deserter,  or  a  professional  criminal,  or  an  habitual  drunkard. 
The  toughest  problem  which  the  Juvenile  Court  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with  is  the  case  of  a  husband  who  deserts  his  wife 
and  seems  willing  to  let  her  and  his  children  starve  rather 
than  support  them.  To  send  such  a  man  to  jail  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  punishment  falls  upon  the  innocent  wife 
and  children  r.  ore  heavily  than  upon  the  guilty  father.  They 
share  his  punishment  without  his  guilt.  Some  plan  must 
be  devised  whereby  this  individual  can  be  compelled  to  work 
at  remunerated  labour  of  some  kind  while  in  prison.  Money 
thus  earned  could  be  credited  to  prisoners  and  made  available 
for  aiding  their  families.  At  present  these  prisoners  in  our 
county  jails  merely  waste  their  time  and  are  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  who  must  support  them  in  prison,  and,  some- 
times, must  support  their  families.  Unless  and  until  such 
men    respond    to    reformatory    influences    they    should    be 
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compelled  to  work  in  prison  so  that  the  product  of  their 
labour  may  be  used  to  provide  for  their  families.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Labour  Unions  would  object  to  legislation 
embodying  such  a  scheme,  but  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  representative  labour  leaders  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  I 
believe  that  if  such  legislation  were  carefully  drawn  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  it  from  the  labour  element.  They 
could  not  justly  object  to  an  institution  modeled  on  the 
prison  farm  system.  A  separate  branch  of  the  same  insti- 
tution could  receive  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age  whom  the  courts  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  must 
now  send  to  the  county  jails,  and  thus  another  stupid  and 
futile  system  of  punishment  could  be  abolished.  These 
county  jails  do  not  reform,  but  often  deform.  It  is  a  severe 
reflection  upon  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  that  they  complacently  bear  the 
responsibility  for  this  archaic  system  of  treating  these 
juvenile  offenders.  The  Juvenile  Court  occasionally  comes 
in  contact  with  a  type  of  municipal  official  who  labours 
strenuously  to  save  for  his  municipality  the  few  dollars 
which  the  municipality  is  legally  liable  to  expend  for  the 
support  of  neglected  children  in  the  district.  Such  a  type 
would  be  stoutly  opposed  to  reforming  the  county  jail  S3rstem, 
which  commends  itself  to  him  because  it  is  "cheap."  His 
absorbing  aim  in  life  is  to  keep  the  tax  rate  down.  He 
doubtless  looks  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 
this  inscription  on  his  tombstone — 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  William  Brown, 
For  years  a  councillor  of  this  town; 
He  now  hath  earned  a  heavenly  crown 
Because  he  kept  the  tax-rate  down. 

A  public  sentiment  should  be  developed  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  on  this  question,  so  that  the  necessary  public  funds 
for  this  reform  should  be  provided. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  discovered  that  in 
some  homes,  although  the  wife  was  not  dissolute,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  almost  wholly  to  blame  for  the  wretched  condi- 
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tions  which  existed.  In  these  cases  the  husband  was  hard- 
working and  earned  sufficient  money  from  week  to  week  to 
win  a  comfortable  home,  if  he  possessed  a  capable  help-meet, 
but  the  wife,  unfortunately,  was  afflicted  with  the  densest 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  home-making.  In  some  other  in- 
stances, the  home  was  made  unhappy  by  a  nagging  wife,  with 
a  rasping  tongue.  One  woman  of  this  type  appeared  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  charging  her  husband  with  neglecting  her  and 
her  children,  and  during  the  inquiry  unconsciously  gave  ample 
evidence  of  her  own  ill-temper  and  tactlessness.  The  husband 
offered  no  evidence  himself,  but  merely  asked  the  court  at 
the  end  of  his  wife's  tirade,  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
court  to  check,  "Can  you  blame  me  for  taking  a  drink  oc- 
casionally ?" 

The  court  has  been  frequently  asked  to  pass  upon  matters 
beyond  its  jurisdiction  or  competency.  One  exasperated 
husband,  in  dilating  upon  his  wife's  extravagance  as  the  cause 
of  their  broken  home,  asked  the  court  whether  the  extremely 
low-cut  silk  blouse  which  she  was  wearing  in  court,  and  which 
had  cost  a  surprisingly  large  sum,  was  a  justifiable  purchase. 
He  was  not  worried  over  the  question  as  to  whether  the  style 
was  modest,  but  rather  as  to  the  question  whether  the  ex- 
penditure was  modest.  The  answer  of  this  wife  was  that 
she  had  as  much  right  to  be  in  the  fashion  as  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  A.  In  one  case  a  woman,  whose  husband  was  overseas, 
was  charged  with  neglecting  her  children,  and  she  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  her  undue  intimacy  with  another  man  that  she 
"couldn't  stand  the  lonesomeness." 

In  some  professions  or  avocations  a  person  may  achieve 
moderate  success  without  being  fond  of  his  work,  but  a  pro- 
bation officer  cannot  be  a  success  unless  he  or  she  loves  the 
work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  educational  qualifications; 
temperament  and  personality  are  all-important.  The  proba- 
tion officer  who  discharges  his  duty  by  rule-of-thumb  methods 
is  a  failure.  A  probation  officer  should  be  prepared  to  invoke 
any  agency  which  can  help  in  the  work  of  reclamation,  but 
must  exercise  sagacity  and  sound  judgement  in  the  selecting  of 
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helpful  agencies.  He  must  win  the  probationer's  confidence 
and  respect.  In  short,  he  should  be  a  specialist  in  moral  edu- 
cation and  character-building.  If  a  juvenile  court  be  a  suc- 
cess, the  probation  officers  are  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
the  judge.  The  rights  of  the  parents  should  be  fully  respected 
by  the  probation  officers,  and  in  all  proceedings  before  the 
court  the  parents  should  be  made  parties.  The  rights  of  the 
parents  must  be  considered  as  superior  to  those  of  the  State 
unless  and  until  the  parents  forfeit  these  rights.  Until  that 
sad  time  comes,  the  primary  aim  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
family  ties.  All  officials  of  juvenile  courts  should  be  sensi- 
tively solicitous  in  recognizing  and  preserving,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  rights  of  parents  over  their  children.  Their  aim 
should  be  to  keep  the  family  together.  By  the  exercise  of 
tact  and  patience  on  the  part  of  our  probation  officers,  married 
couples  have  been  induced  to  reunite,  and  their  homes  have 
been  made  fit  places  for  the  growth  of  children. 

All  social  workers,  to  be  successful,  must  undertake  their 
work  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  There  are  some 
men  and  many  women  who  infuse  into  social  service  that 
religious  spirit  which  makes  such  service  of  the  highest  value, 
but  I  have  met  others  who  have  undertaken  the  work  in  a 
spirit  of  self-conscious  virtue.  In  some  other  cases  they  un- 
dertake their  work  with  an  entire  absence  of  spirituality,  and 
seem  obsessed  by  a  love  of  statistics  and  a  desire  to  do  their 
social  work  always  in  the  most  "scientific"  way.  One  social 
worker  of  great  energy,  and  a  passion  for  statistics,  was  deeply 
distressed,  and  indulged  in  lamentations  to  me,  because  she 
had  missed  an  opportunity  to  have  a  mentally  defective  boy 
examined  by  a  specialist  who  was  passing  through  Halifax. 
We  all  knew  that  the  boy  was  mentally  defective,  but  she  was 
extremely  anxious  to  test  him  by  the  Binet-Simon  system, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide. 

Some  of  the  best  work  done  for  the  Juvenile  Court  has 
been  done  by  kind-hearted  women  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
latest  theories  of  sociology,  and  know  nothing  of  the  intricacies 
or  mysteries  of  the  Binet-Simon  system,  but  who  voluntarily 
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and  cheerfully,  from  supernatural  motives,  labour  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  afflicted,  the  helpless  and  the  defective,  just 
because  these  unfortunates  are  "  God's  poor."  This  spiritual, 
unstatistical  kindness  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted.  The  poor  in  Nova  Scotia  rarely  have  to 
endure  that  other  type  of  "lady  visitor,"  who  looks  upon  the 
very  poor  as  creatures  of  another  world,  and  whose  repellent 
fussiness,  nauseous  prying  and  condescending  graciousness 
are  resented  by  the  very  poor,  and  make  her  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  the  work  of  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand  great  praise  should  be  given  to  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  for  their  tactful  and  practical  work. 

It  is  the  custom  to  blame  poverty  as  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  delinquency  and  vice.  But  poverty  is  often  blamed 
too  much.  The  elemental  virtues  are  found  in  the  poor  in  full 
measure.  Many  of  their  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  are 
due  to  ignorance  rather  than  moral  turpitude.  I  find  that 
many  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  would  be  ordinarily 
classed  as  delinquents,  are  really  mentally  or  physically  de- 
fective, and  mainly  need  special  medical  treatment.  There 
are  evils  from  which  the  poor  in  cities  and  industrial  centres 
suffer  and  for  which  the  poor  should  not  be  blamed, — evils 
which  are  the  by-products  of  city  life.  In  many  homes  in 
Canadian  cities  economic  and  social  conditions  have  excluded 
the  father  from  the  life  of  his  boy,  and  they  are  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  mother's  supervision  alone  is 
often  inadequate. 

Although  a  percentage  of  the  very  poor  are  shiftless  and 
inefficient,  there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  capable  of  leading 
useful  and  independent  lives  and  anxious  to  do  so,  but  handi- 
capped by  obstacles  which  they  cannot  overcome.  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  that  many  of  the  poor  (like  many  of  the  rich) 
have  grave  faults,  but  there  are  thousands  of  instances  where 
the  poor  are  hampered  by  causes  which  they  cannot  remedy. 
In  many  instances,  after  noting  the  poverty  of  a  particular 
family,  we  pushed  on  with  our  inquiry  and  got  into  the 
background  in  searching  for  the  real  cause  of  the   delinquency 
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of  the  younger  members  of  that  family,  and  we  frequently 
found  that  poverty  had  forced  families  to  submit  to  degrading 
housing  conditions,  where  the  decencies  of  life  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  the  sense  of  shame  on  the  part  of  the 
children  had  been  necessarily  dulled.  They  were  forced 
to  live  under  conditions  that  stunt  body,  mind  and  soul. 
Proper  privacy,  which  is  requisite  for  decent  living,  is  unattain- 
able at  present  for  many  families  in  our  cities,  and  the 
result  is  demoralizing.  No  existing  machinery  can  ade- 
quately protect  the  child  of  the  slums,  and  certain  kinds 
of  juvenile  delinquency  will  always  continue  under  such 
conditions.  Although  governments  cannot  abolish  poverty 
they  can  improve  some  of  the  laws  which  bear  heavily  and 
unjustly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  honest  poor. 

There  are  evils  against  which  the  poor  cannot  adequately 
protect  themselves,  and  which  fall  with  cruel  and  crushing 
weight  upon  them.  But  notwithstanding  handicaps  they 
show  an  endurance  which  is  the  truest  courage,  and  I  know 
that  the  whitest  virtue  is  often  found  amongst  them.  They 
generally  bear  their  burdens  with  patience  and  hope,  and 
with  a  freedom  from  envy  and  jealousy.  The  best  friends 
of  the  poor  are  the  poor.  In  all  my  experience  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  nothing  has  impressed  me  so  much  as  the  chivalrous 
self-sacrificing  spirit  in  which  the  poor  help  the  very  poor. 
A  poor,  over-worked  woman,  with  a  half-dozen  little  children 
of  her  own,  will  cheerfully  aid  with  her  scant  means  a  sick 
neighbour,  and  devote  hours,  in  which  she  herself  needs 
sleep,  to  ministering  to  this  neighbour  and  to  taking  charge 
of  this  sick  woman's  children.  In  one  instance,  when 
thanked  for  this  service,  one  woman  merely  said,  "Shure 
it's  no  trouble  at  all — I've  got  so  many  childer'  of  me  own 
that  a  couple  more  don't  make  any  diff'runce."  Every 
day  in  every  city  of  Canada  thousands  of  kind  deeds  are  done 
by  the  poor  for  the  very  poor,  and  hundreds  of  little  gifts  pass 
from  almost  empty  to  quite  empty,  thin  and  trembling  hands. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  Halifax  Police  Force  have  ren- 
dered efficient  help  in  special  cases  when  called  upon.     The 
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court  regards  them  as  invaluable  colleagues  in  social  service. 
Occasionally  a  new  policeman  fails  to  understand  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  court.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the 
conventional  mind  than  to  deal  with  a  new  idea,  and  a  new 
policeman  sometimes  cannot  sympathetically  comprehend 
this  modern  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Other  officials, 
including  some  rural  magistrates,  have  such  a  reverence  for 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  that  they  unconsciously  impede 
justice.  They  are  like  Moliere's  doctor,  who  protested 
vehemently  against  saving  a  patient's  life  by  breaking  a 
principle  of  medical  treatment. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
children,  but  preventive  protection  should  begin  at  the  home 
itself.  In  many  cases  of  delinquency  we  found  that  parents 
did  not  exercise  any  effective  supervision  over  their  children's 
selection  of  amusements  or  companions.  There  are,  for 
instance,  " movies"  and  " movies."  Some  of  them  are 
instructive,  or  afford  innocent  amusement,  others  tend  to 
the  general  degradation  of  the  minds  of  the  children.  In 
one  case  which  came  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  one  phase 
of  which  subsequently  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  criminal  court, 
a  young  girl  who  came  from  a  comfortable  home  became 
infatuated  with  the  coarser  type  of  movies  and  vaudeville. 
This  young  girl  started  writing  "  love-letters  "  to  a  young  man, 
and  these  letters  were  filled  with  the  mushy  sentimentality 
and  coarseness  popular  in  some  of  these  cheap  shows.  The 
girl's  modesty  became  eventually  dulled  to  the  point  where 
impure  ideas  failed  to  shock  and  her  sense  of  shame  was  lost. 
She  wanted  to  be  a  " heroine"  and  sacrifice  all  for  "love." 
Possibly  to  adults  or  to  well-balanced  minds  such  plays  cause 
no  harm,  but  they  give  to  young  girls  and  children  a  false 
idea  of  right  and  wrong.  What  perspective  have  these 
young  girls  on  life  to  judge  the  true  from  the  false?  To  them 
the  film  is  a  true  picture  of  the  world.  In  some  of  these 
shows  and  kindred  "novelettes"  the  underlying  argument 
is  that  it  is  natural  and  excusable  to  succumb  to  temptation, 
and  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  "heroine"  to  lead 
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a  decent  life.  When  the  " heroine' '  falls,  the  burden  is  not 
placed  on  her  shapely  shoulders.  She  seems  free  from  all 
responsibility. 

Since  the  war  the  delinquent  girl  problem  has  become 
much  more  grave.  The  withdrawal  of  effective  parental 
supervision,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  father  overseas, 
has  been  an  additional  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  it  in- 
volved deprivation  of  essential  moral  support,  the  mother  being 
sometimes  incapable  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  her  girls. 

Many  children  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  suggestion, 
and  it  would  seem  that  some  apparently  normal  children  do 
not  reach  the  "age  of  reason"  before  their  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year.  They  are  imitative,  and  are  as  ready  to  imitate 
wrong-doing  as  right-doing. 

Recently,  in  Nova  Scotia,  two  children,  aged  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  respectively,  saw  at  the  " movies"  a  representa- 
tion of  the  wrecking  of  a  railway  train.  A  few  evenings 
afterwards  they  placed  a  boulder  on  a  railway  track  and 
waited  for  the  anticipated  wreck.  Fortunately  their  act 
was  discovered  in  time  to  avert  loss  of  life.  Official  censorship 
of  the  movies  is  necessary,  but  parental  censorship  is  also 
indispensable. 

Many  juvenile  delinquents,  while  nominally  adherents 
of  some  form  of  Christianity,  actually  lack  any  religious 
faith  or  practice,  so  essential  in  moral  development  and  char- 
acter formation.  Their  parents  are  not  church-goers,  and 
the  children  have  never  received  any  religious  instruction 
which  would  give  them  an  incentive  to  avoid  evil.  After 
a  judicial  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  a  criminal  court 
and  six  years  in  a  juvenile  court,  I  am  certain  that  there  would 
be  much  less  need  for  such  courts  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  religious  training  of  children.  Nothing  else  can  effec- 
tively stem  the  rising  tide  of  delinquency  and  vice.  Religious 
influence  is  the  best  agent  of  reform,  and  religion  must  be 
the  corner-stone  of  any  effective  plan  to  improve  the  young. 

What  is  most  needed  to-day  is  not  more  legislation,  but 
more  moralization — not  more  law,  but  more  religion.     By 
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religion  I  don't  mean  that  diluted  kind  possessed  by  that  por- 
tion of  mankind  described  by  Macaulay  as  having  religion 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they  do  wrong,  and  not 
religion  enough  to  keep  them  from  doing  wrong.  Real  religion 
should  mean  not  only  belief  but  action  in  conformity  with 
such  belief.  Such  religion  is  the  most  efficacious  factor  in 
purifying  the  heart  and  guiding  and  strengthening  the  will. 
Law  cannot  take  the  place  of  religion.  Disciplinary  measures 
can  control  only  the  outward  act  and  cannot  reach  the  main- 
spring of  that  act,  namely,  the  will.  To  ensure  permanent 
moral  reform  there  must  be  a  religious  instruction  which  will 
furnish  the  soundest  motives  for  reformation.  Many  parents 
cannot  or  will  not  give  their  children  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  their  homes,  and  their  children  grow  up  needing 
this  steadying  influence.  Substantial  success  cannot  be 
achieved  in  solving  social  problems  unless  and  until  we  treat 
as  vital  factors  in  such  problems  man's  relations  to  God. 
Conscience  cannot  be  created  by  a  criminal  code  or  a  juvenile 
court.  Legislation  can  remove  certain  external  allurements 
to  evil,  but  the  true  and  permanent  reform  of  the  individual 
must  come  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  fashion  to-day,  however, 
to  turn  from  the  Lord  to  the  legislature,  and  from  the  Sacra- 
ments to  sociology.  Many  do  not  realize  that  legislation  has 
its  limitations,  and  that  character-building  is  ultra  vires  of 
any  parliament. 

The  future  of  Canada  depends  upon  its  children,  their 
character  and  training.  In  strengthening  of  character  the 
grace  and  guidance  of  religion  is  indispensable.  But  in  cities 
to-day,  the  church  and  the  home  have  ceased  to  be  the  strong 
forces  in  individual  life  that  they  once  were.  The  school 
teacher  is,  by  many  parents,  expected  to  take  all  the  burden 
of  the  child's  training  in  honesty,  reverence,  self-control  and 
everything  else  that  makes  for  a  sound  education.  This  bur- 
den is  too  great  for  any  teacher. 

At  bottom  the  social  problem  is  a  question  of  morality 
and  religion.  Carlyle  said  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  what 
is  the  matter  with  society  is  that  we  have  forgotten  God. 
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The  imperfect  success  of  a  great  deal  of  the  present-day  soci- 
ology is  due  to  the  fact  that  God  has  no  part  in  it.  Many 
sociologists  seem  dominated  by  the  delusion  that  legislation 
is  a  more  effective  aid  to  virtue  than  the  homely  morality  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  old-fashioned  teachings  of 
the  Gospel. 

After  the  war  there  should  be  no  complacent  resumption 
of  national  life  without  any  serious  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
social  injustice  whereby  Need  is  at  the  mercy  of  Greed.  More 
efficient  service  can  be  rendered  by  developing  a  social  justice 
which  prevents  wrongs  than  by  a  charity  which  only  operates 
when  these  wrongs  have  been  committed.  Social  reform  is 
more  vital  to  our  national  life  than  railway  policies  or  tariffs. 
There  will  surely  arise  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  strong  determi- 
nation among  the  masses  of  the  people  to  secure  a  drastic 
reform  of  the  body  social.  Will  that  reform  come  as  a  result 
of  the  revival  of  religion,  or  in  response  to  the  shrill  summons 
of  a  secularized  socialism? 

W.  B.  Wallace 
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TT  seems  that  among  the  inevitable  psychological  effects 
of  war,  which  arouses  the  great  passion  for  survival 
(both  national  and  individual)  to  an  overwhelming  degree, 
is  the  predominance  of  the  irrational  emotions  with  a  conse- 
quent unbalancing  of  moral  judgement,  The  forms  which 
this  disintegration  of  mind  may  take  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  in  different  countries.  Among  ourselves  one  of  its. 
reflections  is  to  be  seen  in  an  increasing  vogue  of  spiritism 
and  allied  branches  of  occultism  and  mysticism.  Even 
psychologists  are  beginning  to  develop  new  doctrines  of 
the  soul,  which  are  unfavourably  distinguished  from  their 
mediaeval  forerunners  by  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Being  les& 
definite,  they  are,  however,  more  elusive  and  perhaps  more 
capable  of  persistence.  Medium-harpies  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  mental  situation  to  exploit  weak  human 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pockets.  Since  the 
visible  world  has  taken  on  such  a  horrible  aspect,  many  are 
turning  with  increased  interest  towards  a  conceived  invisible, 
seeking,  on  a  certain  hypothesis,  to  find  there  the  comfort  and 
consolation  which  are  obviously  lacking  in  our  blundering  and 
mutilated  society. 

The  extinction  of  many  young  and  promising  lives  in  the 
dreadful  struggle  naturally  produces  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  to  discover  some  means  of  supporting  the 
distressing  loss;  and  what  could  be  more  consoling  than  to  be 
assured  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  departed  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  again  ?  And  what  stronger  ground  for 
such  hope  could  be  offered  to  those  hungering  for  tangible 
testimony  than  the  reception  of  communications  from  persona 
who  were  intimately  known  and  cherished  in  this  life  ?      For 
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the  moral  and  metaphysical  arguments  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  human  immortality  have  usually  been  too  abstract  to 
impress  the  many  who  demand  that  ideas  be  clothed  in  in- 
stances, and  have  for  some  time  been  losing  force  among 
thoughtful  individuals,  who  see  clearly  their  weaknesses 
and  recognize  that  some  of  them  entail  greater  difficulties  than 
those  which  they  are  expected  to  explain  away.1  Since  the 
epoch-marking  inquiries  of  our  greatest  philosopher,  David 
Hume,  sadly  neglected  in  his  native  country  owing  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Hegel,  whose  philosophy  could  be  more  easily  reconciled 
with  prevailing  systems  of  superstition,  it  has  been  evident 
that  belief  in  Theism  does  not  necessarily  involve  belief  in 
human  immortality.  A  personal  God  need  not  have  designed 
every  human  being  to  immortality,  and  may  not  have  been 
able  to  even  if  He  would. 

Long  before  the  war,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  one  of  the  few 
prominent  men  of  science  who  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  spiritism,  by  which  is  meant  (1)  that  human  memory 
and  affection  can  exist  separated  from  body  or  material 
substance;  and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  after  death 
personalities  whose  thoughts  and  actions  we  have  known  on 
this  earth.  And  more  recently  he  has  endeavoured  to  fortify 
these  theses  still  further  by  an  account  of  what  purports  to 
come  from  a  son  lost  in  this  war.  His  book,  "  Raymond/' 
has  had  a  very  large  circulation,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
state  of  mind  produced  by  the  European  struggle,  but  also  on 
account  of  Sir  Oliver's  admitted  eminence  as  a  man  of  science. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  a  general  remark  is  in 
place  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  of  an  argument  which  imposes 
on  many  not  trained  in  scientific  method,  and  who  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  just  because  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  something, 
there  must  be  something  in  what  he  says.      The  argument 

1  Following  up  a  statistical  inquiry  suggested  some  years  ago,  a  well-known 
psychologist  has  just  published  some  instructive  figures  bearing  out  this  statement. 
Leuba  reports  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  historians,  physical  scientists,  biologists, 
sociologists  and  psychologists  to  whom  he  addressed  a  questionnaire  are  disbelievers 
in  immortality.  As  might  be  expected,  biologists  produce  a  much  smaller  number  of 
believers  in  immortality  than  the  physicists.  Of  those  ranked  by  Leuba  among  the 
'  greater  biologists,"  25  per  cent,  are  believers  in  immortality;  32  per  cent,  dis- 
believers; the  remainder  are  either  undogmatic,  or  show  no  interest  in  the  question. 
Among  psychologists,  the  percentage  of  believers  was  found  to  be  only  20. 
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or  assumption  is  that  Sir  Oliver's  prominence  in  physics 
invests  his  pronouncements  in  other  departments  of  science 
with  an  authority  which  they  would  not  have  otherwise, 
or  which  the  views  of  less  prominent  persons  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  energies  to  psychological  phenomena 
do  not  possess.  This  attitude  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion  or  evasion  of  the  issue,  which 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  of  untrained  and  uncritical 
minds.  Promoters  of  new  ventures  take  full  advantage 
of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  when  they 
obtain  the  names  of  successful  business  men  or  well-known 
capitalists  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  precarious 
enterprises.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  have  made  money  in  such 
and  such  enterprises;  therefore,  their  names  and  support  in 
this— perhaps  totally  different  kind  of  enterprise — will  be 
useful  in  leading  the  public  to  subscribe.  The  calculation  is 
frequently  upheld  by  human  practice,  but  the  fallacy  is 
obvious.  Because  a  man  has  made  a  success  of  his  business, 
it  does  not  follow  that  his  opinion  on  educational  matters  is  to 
be  highly  rated.  Similarly,  because  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is 
eminent  in  physics,  this  is  no  guarantee  that  his  theories  on 
psychological  phenomena  are  well  founded,  more  especially 
when  he  fails  to  fojlow  the  methods  of  control  that  he  would 
and  doubtless  has  done  in  his  physical  laboratory.  Concrete 
examples  show  what  care  is  necessary  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  opinions  of  men  of  science  when  they  leave  the  field  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  and  are  experienced,  and  more 
particularly  when  their  excursion  into  outlying  departments  of 
knowledge  is  the  outcome  of  an  unmistakable  bias.  Thus,  a 
greater  than  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Isaac  Newton,  was  tremen- 
dously concerned  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
which  to-day  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  weakness 
and  as  showing  how  a  great  intellect  could  lay  aside  com- 
pletely the  modern  scientific  method  of  his  immortal  "Prin- 
cipia."  An  even  more  comprehensive  mind,  whose  forte 
was  not  physical  science,  went  amazingly  astray  in  a 
polemic   carried    on   against    Newton's   theory    of   colours. 
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And  the  interesting  case  of  an  eminent  scientist  came  under 
my  own  observation  when  a  student  in  Germany.  George 
Cantor,  whose  investigations  into  the  theory  of  numbers  and 
problern  of  infinity  probably  assure  him  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  mathematics,  did  little  better  than  rave  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  of  Baconian-authorship  of  the  Shake- 
spearean dramas.  His  philological,  psychological  and  historical 
attempts  at  argument  on  behalf  of  his  pet  theory  would  have 
amused  the  veriest  tyro  in  literary  criticism.  The  pamphlets 
and  lectures  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  his  view  can  hardly  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  mass  of  rubbish.  If  not  already 
forgotten,  they  soon  will  be.  One  must  thus  beware  of  the 
expert  outside  his  own  province.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  arguments  on  behalf  of  spiritism 
are  not  less  unfounded,  though  undoubtedly  less  extravagant, 
than  Cantor's  on  behalf  of  the  literary  genius  of  Bacon. 

Not  only  in  "Raymond,"  but  in  his  address  on  "Con- 
tinuity" given  at  the  British  Association  in  1913,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  expositions  afford  an  illustration  of  the  logical  error 
of  arguing  from  an  abstract  possibility  to  an  actuality. 
Because  belief  in  disembodied  mind  is  not  inconceivable, 
therefore,  runs  the  general  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  probably 
true.  But  when  Sir  Oliver  proceeds  to  offer  definite  evidence 
for  the  belief,  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  he  could  not  look  at  in 
his  physical  laboratory;  and  apart  from  the  quality  of  the 
evidence,  he  draws  from  it  conclusions  far  outrunning  any 
inferences  that  would  be  justified,  even  if  the  evidence  were 
sound.  Indeed,  it  might  be  not  unfairly  said  that  personal 
predilection  is  the  main  ground  of  the  inferences.  We  shall  say 
something  of  these  conclusions,  which  appear  to  us  to  antici- 
pate the  evidence  rather  than  fit  into  it,  before  proceeding  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  evidence  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  point  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
makes  against  the  materialistic  denial  of  immortality  as 
being  a  bit  of  pure  dogmatism,  which  is  as  unprovable  as 
any  of  the  theological  dogmas  which  materialism  rejects — 
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a  point  frequently  laboured  by  others  before  Lodge — he  him- 
self illustrates  a  similar  fault  in  upholding  a  positive  instead 
of  a  negative  conclusion.  He  is  just  as  unwarrantedly  confident 
j.n  his  affirmations  as  the  materialist  is  in  his  denials.  He  re- 
quires to  be  reminded  of  the  well-established  proposition  that : 
"  beliefs  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  true,  because  they  are  not 
incredible."  We  shall  afterwards  inquire  what  positive  ground 
there  is  for  the  hypothesis  of  human  survival.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  may  give  an  illustration  of  Sir  Oliver's  method:  "We 
may  reasonably  conjecture/7  he  says  in  his  book  "The  Substance 
of  Faith  allied  with  Science,"  "that  in  some  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  circling  round  the  distant  suns,  there  must  be  beings  far 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  ourselves ;  indeed,  we  have 
no  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  assert  the  absence  of  intel- 
ligence anywhere"  !  !  This  turning  of  the  argument  is 
characteristic  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  application  of  scientific 
method.  The  scientist  here  jumps  from  a  hypothetical  con- 
jecture to  an  apodictic  assertion.  His  method  of  reasoning — 
and  this  is  only  one  illustration  of  many — is,  that  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  which  would  justify  us  in  affirming  the  absence 
of  intelligence,  we  are  justified  in  asserting  its  presence.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  whatever  cannot  be  disproved  may  be  safely 
believed.  Needless  to  remark,  such  a  method  or  absence 
of  method  might  enable  one  to  find  a  reason  for  maintain- 
ing any  prejudice  or  frivolity  of  thought.  Logic  requires  in 
this  case  the  admission  that  there  is  no  definite  and  certain 
evidence  forthcoming  which  justifies  us  in  asserting  the 
presence  of  intelligence  anywhere  except  on  the  earth, 
although  on  general  grounds  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world.1  That  it  is  actually  present 
elsewhere  requires  definite  evidence. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  reasonings 
is  that  he  appears  to  identify  a  proof  of  survival  with  a  proof 


1  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  life  can  be  explained  mechanically,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  declares  rather  pontifically  in  "  Raymond  " :  u  There  is  not  a  physicist 
who  thinks  so."  This  is  to  raise  unnecessary  dust,  because  it  is  not  from  physicists 
but  from  biologists  that  we  must  seek  an  answer  to  this  problem;  and  the  majority 
of  biologists  appear  to  agree  as  little  with  Sir  Oliver  as  they  do  with  M.  Bergson. 
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of  immortality.  In  an  article  contributed  to  this  magazine 
some  nine  years  ago,  the  writer  pointed  out  that  survival  after 
physical  death  and  immortality  are  not  synonymous.1  Since 
an  effect  can  and  does  frequently  persist  after  its  cause  has 
disappeared,  even  a  materialist,  who  holds  that  mind  is  an 
effect  of  body,  could  conceivably  accept  this  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  apparitions  after  bodily  death.2  If  the  argu- 
ment from  continuity,  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  seems  at 
times  to  make  use,  is  sound,  it  must  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
survival  after  death  will  be  transient  just  like  our  existence 
here  and  now.  However  "ethereal"  the  new  instrument  of 
communication  which  is  attained  in  the  after-life,  it  may  be 
subject  to  an  attrition,  similar  to  that  which  wears  away  our 
present  means  of  communication.  Since  this  life  is  temporary, 
why  should  not  the  after-life  be  so  ?  This  supposition  is  not 
refuted  by  the  alleged  communications  from  some  great 
poets  and  thinkers  who  have  departed  this  life  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  because  there  is  really  no  proof  of  the  identity  of 
these  spirits.  This  is  a  point  to  be  referred  to  later  in  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  the  evidence  as  contained  in  the  com- 
munications of  the  seance  room. 

A  further  and  still  more  unwarrantable  mental  jump  on 
the  part  of  many  believers  in  Spiritism — and  it  seems  too  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge — is  this:  that  verification  of  the  existence 
of  discarnate  intelligence  is  a  verification  of  certain  dogmas  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  Now  against  this  assumption,  which 
is  simply  a  fallacy  of  confusion,  it  is  possible  to  quote  one  of  the 
keenest  of  English  bishops,  who  could  certainly  give  our 
spiritists  instruction  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  "Even  a  de- 
monstrative proof  of  a  future  life/'  declared  Bishop  Butler, 
"would  not  be  a  proof  of  religion.  (He  meant  by  religion  the 
Christian  religion.)  For  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter  is  just  as 
reconcilable  with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  be 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is."     The  bishop 

1  Psychical  Research  and  Immortality.     April,  1908,  p.  325. 

2  But  since  Gurney's  Census  has  shown  that  the  number  of  reported  apparitions 
of  the  living  is  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  dead,  apparitions  cannot  afford  any  basis 
for  belief  in  survival. 
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meant  that  if  a  materialistic  philosophy  can  account  for  human 
existence  now,  it  could  equally  well  account  for  any  other 
physical  and  psychical  condition;  and  he  certainly  would  never 
have  allowed  that  Christian  theology  could  be  buttressed 
up  by  the  discourses  of  the  seance  rooms.1  Further  than  this, 
even  admitting  that  these  discourses  sufficed  to  prove  the 
continued  existence  of  certain  individuals,  it  would  still  be  a 
long  step  to  the  belief  that  immortality  is  an  attribute  com- 
mon to  humanity. 

But  the  most  naive  of  all  the  inferences  or  assumptions 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  his  co-believers — one  which  has  been 
commented  on  before  now — is  this,  that  the  after-life  of  semi- 
discarnate  intelligence  is  a  finer,  nobler,  higher  existence  than 
the  present  one.  It  is  spoken  of  with  an  enthusiasm  akin  to 
that  which  religious  believers  generally  display  in  describing 
their  pictures  of  heaven.  What  are  the  grounds  of  this  belief  ? 
The  answer  is:  there  appears  to  be  none.  On  the  contrary, 
the  character  of  the  communications  leads  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  This  is  an  important  point  in  weighing  the 
force  of  the  actual  evidence,  and  affords  proof  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  his  followers  are  not  scientific  at  all.  Their 
attitude  seems  to  be  this:  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
believe  something  beforehand  and  then  ignore  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  facts  with  the  theory,  which  facts  they  themselves 
have  adduced  as  evidence  of  it.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of 
Raymond  Lodge,  whose  typically  incoherent,  halting,  and  in- 
complete utterances  disclose  a  sad  deterioration  of  mind  and 
personality,  compared  with  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  his 
family  in  this  life.  A  somewhat  old-fashioned  critic  of  this 
book  has  rightly  said  that  there  was  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  being  fooled  by  Satan  than  that 
he  was  communicating  with  his  departed  son.  Indeed  we 
have  far  more  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  Devil  than 
we  have  to  the  continued  existence  of  Raymond  Lodge. 

Whoever  has  read  the  mass  of  childish  and  mispro- 
portioned  messages  that  purport  to  come  from  the  alleged  spirit 

1  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  who  are  more  competent  in  the  matter  than  the 
writer,  that  neither  in  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament  is  "  spirit  M  equivalent  to 
"  immaterial  existence."     The  eschatology  of  both  is  materialistic. 
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world  cannot  but  conclude,  if  he  have  no  a  priori  prejudice 
in  the  matter,  that  human  personality  after  death  undergoes 
a  rapid  and  disheartening  change  as  respects  both  quality  and 
capacities.  The  alleged  utterances  of  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  history  have  resembled  the  babblings  of  imbeciles. 
Since  his  death,  alleged  messages  have  been  received  from 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  who  did  much  to  promote  spiritism,  mysti- 
cism and  occultism,  and  who  had  a  fine  English  style.  These 
show  a  sad  and  surprising  development  on  the  part  of  Myers' 
spirit,  being  full  of  Americanisms  as  well  as  of  errors  of  gram- 
mar. But  it  is  significant  that  they  were  delivered  in  the 
United  States  and  the  medium  had  not  Myers'  command  of 
English.  The  alleged  spirit  of  G.  P.,  known  to  his  friends  as 
a  brilliant  student  of  philosophy,  was  never  able  when 
questioned  to  discuss  the  problem  of  mind  and  body,  which  he 
appeared  unable  to  understand.  But  again,  in  this  case,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  medium  understood  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  These  instances  are  not  exceptional,  but 
typical.  The  outpourings  of  banalities  that  have  issued  from 
the  spirits  of  profound  and  educated  minds  might  just  as  well 
have  emanated  from  any  one  of  a  thousand  commonplace 
and  untrained  minds.  I  find  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  communications  from  Raymond  Lodge  and 
previous  communications  from  alleged  spirits,  except  that 
the  former  are  a  little  more  trivial  than  usual.  Just  when 
Raymond  might  be  expected  to  make  some  deeply  illuminat- 
ing utterance,  the  reader  is  left  to  decipher  the  meaning  of 
a  page  covered  with  stars.  Moreover,  far  less  control 
has  apparently  been  exercised  in  the  case  of  these  com- 
munications than  in  the  case  of  some  other  stances  in 
which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  not  taken  part.  The  quality  of 
existence  in  the  spirit  world,  as  reflected  in  the  messages,  is 
thus  not  such  as  to  make  continued  survival  desirable,  much 
less  worth  striving  for.  Few  would  desire  to  meet  their 
friends  and  relatives  again  under  such  changed  conditions. 
What  an  eminent  and  gentle  Swedenborgian  said  years  ago 
a  propos  to  the  assumed  spirits  is  still  in  place :  "  On  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  so-called  spirits  rather  as  so  many 
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vermin  revealing  themselves  in  the  tumbledown  walls  of  our 
theological  hostelry,  than  as  any  very  saintly  or  sweet  persons, 
whose  acquaintance  it  were  edifying  or  even  comfortable  to 
make."1 

A  convinced  spiritist  has  informed  us  that  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Edison  have  been  due  to  suggestions  from  disembodied 
spirits,  suggestions  which  the  inventor  is  not  aware  of  having 
received.  For  such  a  believer  no  fairy  tale  is  too  fantastic 
to  be  credible.  Perhaps  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  receive,  or  has 
received,  from  a  similar  source  a  suggestion  regarding  a  new 
and  more  tenable  hypothesis  of  the  relation  of  the  ether  and 
electricity.  Why,  if  the  spirits  be  so  illuminated,  does  none 
of  them  tell  us  the  exact  date  of  the  end  of  the  war  ?  They 
turn  up  in  the  seance  room  to  assure  bereaved  relatives  that 
their  lost  ones  are  happy  in  the  other  life,  of  which  there  may 
be  a  series;  but  they  never  give  a  warning  hint  of  a  preventible 
catastrophe.  The  messages  are  for  the  most  part  vague,  inco- 
herent, and  messy ;  are  almost  invariably  fatuous  and  capable  of 
a  variety  of  interpretations  like  the  ambiguous  pronouncements 
of  a  farmer's  almanac.  "They  consist  of  matter  which  not 
even  a  spiritist  would  think  worth  the  cost  of  ink  and  paper, 
if  they  were  believed  to  come  from  living  human  minds;  but 
because  of  the  weird  interest  attaching  to  manifestations 
believed  to  be  occult,  they  are  trumpeted  as  revelations  and 
made  the  basis  for  a  vast  mountain  of  inference  which  is 
totally  devoid  of  scientific  warrant."2 

1  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill,  who  is  convinced  of  progress  in  spirituality  after  death, 
appears  to  discover  it  by  mere  assumption  and  word-jugglery.  His  criterion  of 
it  is  strangely  negative.  He  informs  us  that  "difference  in  solidity  is  generally 
an  indication  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  spirit's  passing 
out  of  the  earth  body."  "  People  who  have  died  more  recently  are  generally  solid 
and  real  looking."  Very  ethereal  spirits,  almost  too  tenuous  to  be  visible,  turn 
out  to  be  ancestors  or  collaterals  of  ancestors,  "  who  died  long  ago  and  who  are 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  trace  and  verify."  Solidity  or  tenuity  is  rather  depen- 
dent on  stage  of  progress  than  on  lapse  of  time;  but  "naturally  the  two  things 
more  or  less  coincide,  for  long-gone  people  will  usually  have  progressed  farthest  in 
spiritual  development."  But  why?  Why  may  there  not  be  a  decline?  Why 
should  there  not  be  an  increase  in  solidity  ?  The  form  of  Mr.  Hill's  grandmother 
looked  solid;  the  sensitive  could  see  the  pleats  of  her  dress.  This  was  the  test  of 
her  lack  of  spiritual  progress — resistance  against  rarefaction  into  invisibility !  How 
preposterously  crude!  How  opposed  to  all  that  we  knowl  As  if  poets  became  less 
spiritual  because  they  increased  in  weight,  or  the  visibility  of  our  clothes  impeded 
our  moral  progress! 

2  H.  J.  Bridges,  Criticisms  of  Life. 
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The  way  in  which  the  convinced  spiritist  meets  the  difficul- 
ties and  objections,  founded  on  the  halting  and  imperfect 
character  of  the  communications,  is  well  known;  but  lacks  all 
cogency,  because  it  involves  a  number  of  unfounded  assump- 
tions, invoked  to  support  the  original  hypothesis  which  is 
itself  not  independently  proved.  "It  is  that  the  channels  of 
communications  are  and  must  necessarily  be  faulty,  not  only 
because  our  minds  are  still  limited  and  hampered  by  their 
connection  with  our  bodies,  but  also  because  the  medium  is  in 
an  abnormal  condition  and  the  spirit  who  is  communicating 
through  the  medium  has  also  to  place  him  or  herself  in  an 
inconvenient  attitude  and  is  further  hindered  by  being  obliged 
to  partially  resume  or  to  employ  the  coarse  vesture  of  materi- 
ality." 

This  last  point  is  interesting.  The  spiritists  are  driven 
to  admit  that  in  order  to  communicate  with  us  the  spirits 
have  to  make  use  of  some  material  instrumentality.  Now 
what  has  to  be  emphasized  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  can  exist  independently  of  such  matter,  even  sup- 
posing their  identity  to  be  otherwise  established.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  the  writer  called  attention  some  years  ago,  and 
the  statement  remains  as  well  founded  now  as  it  was  then. 
Nothing  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  or  anyone  else,  has  brought 
forward  refutes  its  correctness,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can 
ever  be  refuted  simply  because  the  requisite  sense  perception 
is  lacking;  and  it  remains  as  unintelligible  how  discarnate 
mind  can  influence  a  material  body  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
theory  of  Descartes  how  the  pinneal  gland  could  be  pushed  and 
worked  upon  by  the  action  of  the  soul.  Popular  dualism 
always  comes  up  against  this  difficulty  at  last.  The  difficulty 
becomes  more  acute  on  the  basis  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
which  renders  quite  unintelligible  the  production  of  material 
noises  by  immaterial  activities.  The  spiritists  are  driven 
by  the  necessity  of  the  facts  to  admit  that  their  hypothesis  of 
disembodied  existence  is  an  assumption  which,  in  itself, 
without  further  assumption,  is  useless  to  account  for  the 
character  of  the  messages.     But  where  is  the  proof  of  the 
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existence  of  the  spirits  in  any  different  state  or  at  any 
different  time  except  at  the  times  of  communication  ?  There 
is  none.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  premises  of  the 
spiritist  that  is  incompatible  with  a  thorough-going  ma- 
terialism. "If,"  as  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  said  in  a  charac- 
teristically penetrating  article,  written  some  years  ago, 
"the  spirits  pass  through  our  keyholes,  perhaps  we  pass 
through  theirs,  and  should  bewilder  them,  if,  like  ourselves, 
they  were  wise  enough  to  wonder  how  our  high  matter 
would  affect  their  gross  bodies."  Thus  one  of  the  theses  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  simply  falls  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  he  has  him- 
self shaken  it  in  saying:  "It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  manner  and  accidents  or  accessories  of  the  messages 
are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  material  instrument  or  organ 
through  which  the  thought  or  idea  is  for  our  information 
reproduced. "  But  if  you  admit  this,  it  may  on  the  same 
principle  be  admitted  that  the  messages  are  inseparably 
connected  with  this  instrument,  and  perhaps  result  from  the 
activity  of  the  medium  whose  operations  are  correlative  to 
a  certain  brain.  Hence,  even  admitting  with  the  late  Mr. 
Myers  the  existence  of  sub-liminal  personality — a  questionable 
assumption  and  one  of  not  universal  application — there  is 
every  reason  to  say  that  the  persistence  of  this  self  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  a  physical  organism.1 

But  in  addition  to  this  limitation  of  spiritism,  why  are 
we  obliged  to  regard  mind  as  trammelled  by  connection  with 
material  body,  seeing  that  we  have  no  experience  of  what  it 
would  be  apart  from  body  ?  Here  is  another  pure  assumption : 
the  result  of  an  uncritical  phantasy  which  gave  rise,  among 
other  things,  to  a  naive  dualism  that  has  come  down  through 
Greek  philosophy  and  especially  from  Neo-Platonism,  and 
still  permeates  much  unclarified  Western  thought.  Its  anti- 
quity and  its  groundlessness  appear  to  stand  in  a  direct  ratio. 
Even  if  you  admit  that  body  would  not  be  what  it  is  without 

^n  one  of  his  latest  pronouncements  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  April,  1917, 
Sir  Oliver  seems  to  us  to  take  up  a  more  modest  position.  "After  twenty- 
five  years,"  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  discarnate  mind  is  a  possibility  which 
must  be  faced."  So  is  a  space  of  n  dimensions;  both  remain  possibilities.  Sir  Oliver 
has  not  shewn,  we  contend,  that  discarnate  mind  must  be  faced. 
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mind,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  mind  would  not  be  able  to  mani- 
fest itself  apart  from  material  body.  Experience  leads  to  the 
view  that  they  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  unity.  Since  we 
know  of  mental  phenomena  only  in  connection  with  bodily 
structure  and  nervous  changes,  what  reason  is  there  for  saying 
that  the  human  mind  is  hindered  and  obstructed  by  bodily 
association  ?  There  is  absolutely  none.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
gratuitous  belief;  a  mere  ad  hoc  hypothesis  called  in  to  support 
the  main  hypothesis  which  itself  is,  independently,  quite 
improbable.  Now  such  a  procedure  must  always  arouse  the 
suspicion  in  all  open-minded  persons  that  both  the  original 
hypothesis  and  the  auxiliary  ones  put  forward  to  bolster  it 
up  partake  of  the  character  of  fictions  or  prejudices  rather 
than  of  inductions  from  experimental  phenomena. 

After  the  foregoing  discussion  we  may  now  ask  the  question 
which  has  already  been  answered,  by  implication  at  least, 
whether  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  anyone  else  has  actually  proved 
(apart  from  being  personally  convinced  of)  the  identity  of  the 
minds  communicating  at  the  stances  and  established  the  fact 
that  they  are  personalities  which  have  passed  from  this  life 
into  another — as  it  appears  of  less  capacity  and  activity. 
If  we  apply  all  recognized  objective  tests  of  verification,  the 
answer  cannot  but  be  in  the  negative.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
more  plausible  explanation  can  be  offered  of  most  of  the 
phenomena,  except  those,  the  following  up  of  which  would 
involve  the  services  of  practised  detectives. 

That  the  process  of  automatic  writing  in  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  what  is  communicated  by  this  means,  is  not  evidence 
of  the  agency  of  any  extra-human  spirit  is  obvious.  Taken 
in  itself  it  is  evidence  only  of  hitherto  unsuspected  powers  in 
the  medium-writer.  The  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
personality  (so-called),  well  known  to  abnormal  psychology, 
show  how  unsuspectedly  great  is  the  range  of  possible 
psychological  activity.  An  individual  in  one  stage  forgets 
what  has  been  done  in  another;  and  may  thus  in  quite  good 
faith  give  as  messages  from  other  minds  what  are  nothing 
more  than  the  results  of  the  activity  of  cerebral  paths,  which 
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usually  lie  apart  from  the  cerebration  connected  with  normal 
waking  consciousness.  The  mediums  are  all  hyper-sensitive 
individuals,  who  are  extremely  suggestible.1  Their  perceptual 
powers  are  frequently  greater  than  those  of  normal  human 
beings;  this  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
usual  tentative  and  piecemeal  character  of  the  information 
supplied  is  illustrated  in  "  Raymond/ !  where  there  are  also 
indications  of  angling  for  signs  of  assent  or  dissent  on  the 
part  of  the  communicating  mind.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  subjective  element  of  expectation,  the  desire  to 
experience  what  they  come  to  experience,  and  the  consequent 
emotional  excitement  of  most  of  the  sitters,  we  must  be  aware 
of  factors  which  tend  to  obscure  their  judgement  and  put  them 
in  a  mental  condition  not  favourable  to  estimating  impartially 
evidence  of  identity  conveyed  by  gesture  or  speech.  The 
mere  conviction  of  such  persons  that  they  are  communicating 
with  departed  relatives  and  friends  is  in  itself  for  these  reasons 
worth  nothing;  for  there  are  too  many  instances  of  self- 
deception  at  the  stances.  The  vast  majority  of  persons, 
including  some  chemists  and  physicists,  are  no  more  capable  of 
forming  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  what  is  being  done  at  a 
seance,  than  the  writer  would  be  capable  of  pronouncing  on 
the  genuineness  of  a  Syriac  manuscript. 

What  are  the  objective  criteria  which  are  said  to  render 
belief  in  spiritism  probable  ?  They  must  be  such  as  to 
establish  identity.  In  the  case  of  Raymond  Lodge,  as  in 
other  cases,  we  find  that  satisfactory  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 
Leaving  aside  certain  details  of  domestic  interest,  such  as 
reference  to  the  wearing  of  certain  clothes,  the  smoking  of 
cigars,  the  colour  and  shape  of  certain  domestic  articles, 
which  can  be  easily  accounted  for  without  even  assuming 
telepathy  between  the  mediumistic  agent  and  the  inquirer, 
there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  personation  of  Raymond, 
but  rather  a  discrepancy  between  the  family  account  of 
him  and  his  appearance  at  the  seances.     He  did  not  leave 

1  That  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  like  Sir  William  Crookes,  is  himself  super-normally 
suggestible  to  psychical  phenomena  is  doubtless  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
present  case. 
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in  a  sealed  envelope  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  known 
only  to  himself,  as  the  late  Mr.  Myers  recommended  all 
members  of  the  S.  P.  R.  to  do,  so  that  a  reading  of  them  by  the 
disembodied  spirits  might  constitute  a  test  of  identity,  a  test 
which  has  not  thus  far  been  successfully  fulfilled.  For  the 
versions  of  these  letters  which  have  been  dictated  by  the  soi- 
disant  spirits  have  all  proved  erroneous.1  Still  the  robust 
faith  of  the  otherwise  convinced  spiritist  is  ready  to  meet 
this  difficulty  with  another  ad  hoc  hypothesis.  This  is,  that 
the  shock  of  death  or  the  transition  from  this  life  to  another 
is  attended  by  amnesia,  which  brings  about  a  state  of 
forgetfulness,  and  is  said  to  account  for  the  lack  of  mental 
continuity.  But  once  you  make  this  admission,  the  possibility 
of  applying  any  test  of  identity  is  cut  away;  for  since  there  is  no 
perceived  continuity  of  body,  then  if  continuity  of  memory 
be  lacking,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  inferring  identity  at  all. 
Thus  once  more  the  means  whereby  the  spiritist  seeks  to  prop 
up  his  limping  hypothesis  are  incompatible  with  the  possibility 
of  its  establishment.  Is  there  not  also  such  a  suspicious  and  illu- 
minating resemblance  between  the  postulated  amnesia  of  the 
communicating  spirit  and  the  divided  consciousness  and  conse- 
quent state  of  forgetfulness  of  the  medium,  as  to  suggest 
that  the  assumption  of  the  former  is  just  the  reflection  of  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  latter  ? 

To  accept  the  mere  statement  of  the  communicator  as  a 
proof  of  an  abnormal  or  hampered  condition  on  the  part  of 
the  supposed  spirit  would  be  very  naive.  It  would  involve 
the  most  obvious  petitio  principii.  The  procedure  would  not 
at  all  be  analogous  to  inferring  from  what  a  man  writes  or 
says  that  he  is  either  a  crank  or  insane;  because  in  the  latter 
case  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  centre  from 
which  the  activity  proceeds;  whereas  in  the  former  case  the 
utterances  purport  to  come  to  us  indirectly  while  the  mind 
responsible  for  them  remains  imperceptible.  Were  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  discarnate  personality  independently 

*Of  course  it  is  only  the  first  attempt  to  read  such  a  sealed  letter  that  can  form 
an  adequate  test.  Successive  shots  at  deciphering  the  contents  must  be  excluded; 
they  may  quite  intelligibly  be  successful. 
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proved,  it  would  then  be  in  order  to  try  to  frame  some  explana- 
tion of  the  trivial  and  disconnected  character  of  the  com- 
munication. Until  then,  all  such  attempts  appear  to  be 
superfluous  and  to  be  no  better  than  movements  in  a  circle. 
It  must  be  shown  that  account  has  to  be  taken  of  anything 
beyond  the  peculiar  state  and  character  of  both  sitter  and 
medium  and  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  And  is  it  not 
curious  that  such  a  middle  agent  has  to  be  employed  at  all, 
that  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  great  scien- 
tists, artists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  we  have  to  use  a  go- 
between  of  far  less  intelligence  than  the  departed  spirit,  so 
that  if,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  Newton  desired  to  communi- 
cate some  new  mathematical  formula,  the  go-between  could 
probably  not  write  it  down?1  The  necessity  for  the  medium 
seems  just  an  instance  of  the  ancient  and  still  persistent 
superstition  that  religion  is  not  possible  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  priest,  or  qualified  (frequently  self-constituted) 
interpreter  of  the  supernatural,  who  has  always  had  a  material 
interest  in  circulating  this  belief.  If  we  are  guided  by  the 
intellectual  attainments  and  moral  qualities  of  some  of  the 
interpreters,  at  least,  we  must  in  many  instances  say,  "Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan/ ' 

In  order  that  any  hypothesis  should  be  regarded  as  prob- 
able, it  must  be  capable  of  predicting  through  the  development 
of  its  consequences  what  phenomena  are  likely  to  occur;  and 
in  order  to  be  considered  established,  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
not  only  the  best,  but  alone  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
phenomena  in  question.  So  far  from  fulfilling  either  of  these 
conditions,  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  offends  a  fundamental 
rule  in  the  formulation  of  hypotheses  in  that  it  has  recourse 
to  an  unknown  agency  acting  in  an  unknown  way.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  hypothesis  ever  having  found  accept- 
ance in  the  history  of  science.  And  rival  explanations  are  not 
excluded.  One  of  these  is  that  in  the  seances  wTe  are  brought 
into  contact  with  demons  of  another  world,  who  know  some- 

1  An  exception  to  this  statement  is  supplied  by  Sir  W.  H.  Barrett's  "  On  the  Thresh- 
hold  of  the  Unseen,"  which  gives  an  account  of  what  purports  to  be  evidence  for 
survival,  obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  professional  medium. 
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thing  of  our  affairs,  and  who,  in  the  perversity  of  their  nature, 
are  able  to  mislead  us.  On  the  face  of  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  seances  this  is  quite  as  plausible  as  the  belief  that  we 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  personalities  of  departed 
friends  and  relatives.  Another,  and  as  it  seems  better- 
founded  hypothesis,  is  that  the  personalities  which  purport  to 
appear  at  the  seances  are  creations  of  the  medium's  sub- 
liminal or  supra-liminal  activities.  This  is  the  view  of  most 
of  the  competent  judges,  that  is  is  to  say,  psychologists.  It  is 
significant  that  these,  with  few  and  by  no  means  notable 
exceptions,  even  when  believers  in  human  immortality  on  other 
grounds,  take  little  stock  in  spiritism.  Even  when  not  un- 
sympathetic, they  suspend  judgment  and  refrain  from  the 
dogmatism  of  physicists  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  and  Zoellner,  and  like  amateurs  of  the  seance 
room,  such  as  the  late  W.  T.  Stead.  Thus  the  late  William 
James,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  for  many  years,  declared  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  life  to  be  on  the  fence  regarding  the  hypothesis 
of  spiritism.  When  challenged  to  show  how  the  reported 
phenomena  can  be  explained  if  the  agency  of  spirits  be  rejected, 
psychologists  can  very  well  reply  that  in  the  first  place,  while 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  as  yet  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  the  reliably  reported  phenomena,  this  is  no  ground  for 
adopting  one  of  the  explanations  suggested ;  and  secondly,  they 
can  excuse  themselves  from  doing  the  weary  work  of  detec- 
tives which  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  in  order  to 
follow  up  all  possible  sources  of  the  medium's  information,  the 
clues  afforded  by  sitters,  and  the  capacity  of  some  of  the 
mediums  at  least  to  deceive.  Where  psychologists  have  spent 
time  in  doing  detective  work  in  order  to  enlighten  brother 
scientists,  they  have  been  remarkably  successful;  witness, 
for  example,  Wundt,  who  exposed  certain  American  mediums 
after  they  had  imposed  on  certain  scientists  at  Leipzig,  and 
the  exposure  of  Eusapia  Palladino  by  an  eminent  psycholo- 
gist at  Harvard  University,  after  she  had  impressed  favour- 
ably certain  British  and  American  scientists,  including,  it 
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appears,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.     Such    ability   to   produce   con- 
fidence is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  assets  of  a  medium. 

The  late  Mr.  Podmore  and  others  have  made  many 
enlightening  suggestions  along  the  lines  of  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  seance  room  by  not  assuming  more  than 
a  very  slight  degree  of  telepathy  about  which  there  need  be 
nothing  occult  or  mystical,  heightened  perceptual  powers  on 
the  part  of  the  medium,  which  can  be  observed,  and  increased 
cerebral  activity  of  not  normally  functioning  brain  paths, 
which  is  rendered  probable  by  independent  phenomena. 
These,  taken  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  hints  and  informa- 
tion unconsciously  supplied  by  the  sitters,  will  account  for 
most,  if  not  all,  the  reported  phenomena.1  There  is  a  very 
small  residuum  which  cannot  be  so  accounted  for  at  the 
present  moment,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  suspend 
judgement  in  view  of  the  relatively  unexplored  character  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  unknown  sources  of  error  connected 
with  the  investigations.  Whenever  his  formulae  fail,  the 
student  of  science  ought  not  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  cry 
" spirit."  Let  him  remember  that  since  medicine  and  psy- 
chology set  to  work  on  disease  and  lunacy,  evil  spirits  as 
explanatory  agencies  have  disappeared.  It  was  inconsistent 
of  Newton  to  infer  the  operation  of  spirit  when  his  formulae 
did  not  quite  cover  all  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system. 
Clerk-Maxwell  was  also  wrong  when  he  had  resort  to  a 
similar  asylum  of  ignorance  in  order  to  explain  the  properties 
of  the  atoms  which  he  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  bricks  of 
the  universe,  which  bricks  are  now  being  dissolved  by  his 
successors.  The  study  of  psycho-physics  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
the  modern  phases  of  it  are  grasped  only  by  very  few.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  certain  physicists,  misled  by 
personal  bias,  and  confused  by  mundane  hopes  and  fears,  and 
without  any  real  training  in  psychology,  should  be  liable  to 


irThus  Truesdell,  in  "  Bottom  Facts  of  Spiritualism,"  makes  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  how  mediums  can  work  up  cases  and  derive  information  for  clairvoyant  sittings. 
The  author  gives  an  instructive  account  of  a  stance  of  his  own,  at  which  he  was  enabled 
from  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  a  private  letter  in  the  overcoat  pocket  of  the 
sitter  to  give  some  surprising  clairvoyant  tests. 
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an  absurd  dogmatism  on  the  problem  of  mind  and  body.  In 
this  they  find  themselves  in  the  comforting  company  of  M. 
Bergson,  who  believes  in  instinct  rather  than  intelligence. 

In  his  address  on  Continuity,  in  which  he  endeavoured, 
quite  illogically,  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  his  opponents, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  practically  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  one  definite  and  precise  bit  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
spiritistic  hypothesis.  He  fell  back  on  primal  instincts  of 
mankind  and  on  what  was  described  as  collective  and  cumula- 
tive evidence  from  many  different,  though  not  always  palpable 
sources,  as  combining  to  establish  this  belief :  which  procedure 
of  adding  together  a  large  number  of  ambiguous  signs  is 
akin  to  the  procedure  of  a  mathematician  who  would  attempt 
to  derive  a  definite  positive  quantity  by  adding  together  an 
indefinite  number  of  zeros.  I  am  unable  to  find  in  ' '  Raymond ' ' 
any  more  precise  and  unambiguous  piece  of  evidence  than 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  formerly  found,  a  piece  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  supplied  from  some 
terrestrial  source  of  information.  As  to  the  other  thesis  that 
human  affection  and  memory  exist  independently  of  bodily 
association,  it,  if  possible,  stands  on  still  feebler  ground. 
Spiritists  themselves,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
communications,  to  make  an  assumption  which  conflicts  with 
this  assertion.  The  proposition  of  experimental  psychology, 
no  psychosis  without  accompanying  nervous  structure  or 
change  in  such  structure,  remains  as  well  established  as  before. 
Whoever  believes  the  opposite  at  the  present  time  does  so 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a  priori  faith  or  unfaith.  And  to 
suppose  that  the  same  mind  continues  to  exist  after  death 
involves  the  assumption,  if  we  leave  aside  a  naive  dualism, 
that  the  same  combination  of  particles  which  formed  the 
psycho-physical  entity  here  can,  after  dissolution  of  this  entity, 
come  together  again  in  a  similar  way  in  a  region  of  existence 
that  remains  imperceptible.  Whoever  has  a  sufficiently 
elastic  mentality  for  the  reception  of  such  an  improbability 
ought  not  to  balk  at  any  of  the  beliefs  of  ancient  mythology. 
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When  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says:  "I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  methods  of  science  are  not  so  limited  in  their 
scope  as  has  been  thought;  that  they  can  be  applied  much 
more  widely,  and  that  the  psychic  region  can  be  studied  and 
brought  under  law  ;  "  he  is  simply  expressing  belief  in  a  funda- 
mental postulate  of  all  scientific  psychology.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  such  a  standpoint.  Spinoza  definitely  adopted  it  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Apply  it  to  the  problem  of  mind  and 
body,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  so  far  from  involving  or  sug- 
gesting belief  in  the  perdurance  of  consciousness  indepen- 
dently of  material  structure,  it  leads  unavoidably  to  the 
opposite.     Matter  is  not  less  "immortal"  than  mind. 

J.  W.  A.  Hickson 
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T  ISBON,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conventional 
sight-seeing  tourist,  is  singularly  wanting  in  attract- 
iveness, though  a  more  patient  and  reflecting  traveller  may 
come  to  agree  with  Borrow,  who  pronounced  it  "the  most 
remarkable  city  in  the  Peninsula."  Indeed,  from  the  rare 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  extraordinary  variety  of  its 
street  life,  it  offers  more  to  the  artist  than  most  Iberian 
towns;  while  a  closer  examination  reveals  many  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  human  relations  and  human  nature  under 
quite  peculiar  conditions.  The  average  rapid  impression, 
however,  will  no  doubt  correspond  with  that  given  by 
Thackeray  in  the  few  contemptuous  and  amusing  paragraphs 
of  his  second  chapter  in  "A  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand 
Cairo." 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  visit  an  establish- 
ment there,  access  to  which  is  not  easily  obtained  by  strangers. 
Natives  of  the  country  (I  mean  those  who  see  the  interior 
of  the  building  under  no  compulsion)  are,  I  gathered,  quite 
readily  admitted.  It  was  through  a  succession  of  accidents 
that  I  was  brought,  an  interested  spectator,  within  its  frowning 
walls:  had  proper  heed  been  paid  to  my  deserts,  I  should  never 
have  been  there  at  all.  The  turnkeys  would  have  been  quite 
justified  in  looking  upon  me  as  an  intruder  to  be  kept  in 
durance  until  I  had  made  good  my  title  to  get  out  again. 

The  chain  of  events  began  with  a  change  of  itinerary  in 
an  Italian  steamer,  originally  bound  from  New  York  to 
Genoa,  but  diverted  to  Lisbon  with  a  cargo  of  cheap  and 
inferior  wheat.  If  space  permitted,  one  would  like  to 
describe  the  process  of  unloading,  which  occupied  a  week  for 
the  emptying  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  thirty-five  hundred 
tons,  for,  literally,  the  grain  was  actually  measured  by  bushels 
and  tied  up  in  sacks,  on  the  deck,  before  consignment  to  the 
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attendant  lighters.  As  the  level  sank  in  the  hold,  the  decaying 
wheat  blended  with  what  Coleridge  somewhere  calls  "the 
meva  mephitis  of  bilge-water,"  driving  the  few  passengers 
ashore  to  the  possibilities  of  originality  in  Portuguese  cookery 
and  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  flea.  All  anticipations 
were  amply  realized. 

One  of  my  travelling  companions  was  something  of  a 
hobbyist, — "the  poor  man's  friend,"  a  voluble  philanthropist 
and  almost  savage  reformer.  An  official  position  in  his 
native  state  gave  him  some  claim  to  consular  and  other 
official  attentions.  On  hearing  that  the  state  penitentiary  of 
Portugal  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Lisbon  he  decided  to  visit  it, 
if  possible,  undertaking  to  include  my  name  in  the  permit. 
The  American  Minister  to  Portugal,  who  was  amiability 
itself,  took  interest  in  the  notion  and  wrote  a  letter  of  request 
to  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Justice,  at  the  same  time  giving 
little  hope  of  success;  Portugal  being,  par  excellence,  the  home 
of  official  obstruction  and  bureaucracy,  which  abominates 
outside  criticism.  The  obtaining  of  the  permit  took  more 
time  than  the  visit  itself.  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
remember  all  the  offices  at  the  doors  of  which  we  were  made 
to  wait, — with  an  interpreter  paid  by  the  day — but  I  recollect 
that  in  one  instance  we  found  the  same  official  in  two  different 
offices.  II  cumulait,  as  one  says  in  France.  Certainly,  we 
spent  much  more  time  outside  the  offices  than  inside.  I  have 
always  cherished  my  suspicions  of  the  interpreter.  Finally, 
with  an  order  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  we  went  as  the 
American  Legation, — myself,  I  believe,  as  attache.  The  case 
of  conscience  involved  in  accepting  such  designation,  even 
momentarily,  is  not  here  submitted  for  discussion. 

Notice  of  our  intended  visit  having  been  given  twenty- 
four  hours  beforehand,  we  walked  one  lovely  morning  in  May 
up  the  noble  Avenida  da  Liberdade  to  the  slopes  beyond, 
through  olive-groves  carpeted  with  scarlet  poppies  until  a 
long  stretch  of  rough,  dark,  red-brown  stone  wall,  a  full 
thirty  feet  in  height,  revealed  our  destination.  Even  the 
agility  and  all  but  superhuman  strength  of  a  Jean  Valjean 
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would  flinch  before  such  an  obstacle.  For  acres  around 
stretches  the  fertile  farm  which  supplies  most  of  the  vegetables 
consumed  in  the  prison.  What  a  painful  contrast  between 
the  threatening  enclosure  and  its  surroundings !  In  front  of 
the  great  iron  gate,  which  is  the  only  entrance,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  of  the  lovely  city.  A  short  distance 
below  are  the  faint  grey  olive  groves,  besprinkled  with  patches 
of  the  most  vivid  scarlet;  off  in  the  distance  is  the  gleaming 
city  with  its  domes  and  red-tiled  roofs;  beyond  again  is  the 
estuary  of  the  Tagus,  alive  with  shipping,  and  closed  in  on 
the  horizon  by  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Alemtejo;  and  over 
it  all  is  the  hard  blue  sky  of  Spain. 

Passing  through  the  gate  just  mentioned,  massive  and 
firm  as  an  old-time  portcullis,  we  crossed  a  court  and  went 
through  one  or  two  other  gates,  bristling  with  guards,  finally 
entering  the  prison  itself,  where  after  a  few  moments'  waiting 
in  the  governor's  office,  heavily  furnished  in  expensive  plush 
and  brocatelle,  one  of  the  chief  warders  came  in  to  greet  and 
conduct  the  American  Legation.  Once  the  barriers  of  official 
inertia  or  obstruction  are  removed,  no  one  could  be  more 
obliging  or  civil  than  a  Portuguese  functionary.  This  one 
showed  us  everything — save  the  women's  quarters — and 
through  our  interpreter  gave  us  the  fullest  explanation  of 
their  system,  all  the  while  eyeing  closely  my  companion  who 
was  taking  copious  notes.  My  own,  I  may  say,  were 
altogether  mental,  but  immediately  consigned  to  a  diary 
later  on  in  the  day. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
is  no  ordinary  place  of  punishment,  but  reserved  for  the 
worst  sort  of  criminals  alone.  Portugal  some  years  ago 
abolished  capital  punishment,  and  consequently  most  of  the 
inmates  were  in  for  long  terms.  For  murder,  a  man  might 
receive  twenty  years,  or  even  more;  for  other  crimes,  a  shorter 
sentence  is  usually  inflicted,  with  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  one  of  the  penal  colonies,  not  as  a  convict  but  under 
surveillance  involving  periodical  reports  of  presence  and 
efficient  employment  to  the  local  authorities.     During  those 
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years  of  colonial  life,  the  man  is  for  all  purposes,  save  that 
of  travel  or  displacement,  absolutely  free;  and  should  he  find 
better  means  of  livelihood  elsewhere  in  the  colony  he  is 
granted  permission  to  change  his  domicile.  Employment  and 
wages  are  not  only  guaranteed  him,  but  actually  found.  So 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  nothing  in  this  procedure  resembles 
the  quasi-serfdom  of  the  old  Australasian  penal  colonies,  or 
the  most  objectionable  method  of  labelling  a  man  with  the 
ticket-of-leave.  If  on  entering  the  penitentiary  the  prisoner 
has  no  trade  or  other  regular  means  of  livelihood,  he  is  at 
once  taken  in  hand,  so  that  by  the  time  his  term  has  run  out 
he  has  something  to  fall  back  on  when  he  reaches  the  colony. 
The  term  of  a  culprit  may  be  shortened,  and  often  is,  for 
good  conduct  within  the  walls;  so,  also,  with  colonial  residence, 
though  the  distance  in  this  case  from  the  centre  of  appeal, 
as  well  as  cumbrous  bureaucratic  delay,  would  no  doubt  act 
as  obstacles.  One  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  of  whom 
something  more  will  presently  be  said,  was  in  for  homicide, — 
fifteen  years'  sentence,  with  six  more  in  the  colonies;  his  term 
had  already  been  cut  down  by  three  years,  though  he  had 
been  less  than  three  years  under  confinement.  Terms  are  not 
extended.  A  refractory  subject  is  brought  to  time  in  a  very 
prompt  and  effective  fashion,  presently  to  be  shewn.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  the  establishment  was  not  nearly  full, 
whether  from  inadequate  supply  of  criminals  or  from  easy- 
going administration  of  justice,  the  present  scribe  cannot  say. 
Moreover,  as  these  notes  were  originally  taken  when  Portugal 
was  a  monarchy,  it  may  be  that  a  socialist  republic  has 
introduced  a  good  deal  more  of  flabby  sympathy  with  culprits 
than  was  manifested  at  that  time.  The  tendency  seemed 
then  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  somewhat  stern  paternalism. 
A  day  or  two.  before,  I  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  a 
family  of  impoverished  peasants  who  had  sought  to  better 
their  lot  by  emigrating  to  Brazil  with  forged  passports. 
No  Portuguese  may  leave  his  country  without  a  genuine  one. 
In  dismissing  the  case  (for  the  fault  was  not  that  of  the 
accused,  but  of  the  scoundrelly  agent  who  had  sold  them  the 
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bogus  documents)  the  judge  read  the  prisoners  a  terse  lecture 
on  the  iniquity  of  seeking  to  leave  their  country,  adding  that 
in  Brazil  they  would  have  suffered  even  more  than  at  home, 
where  work  was  more  easily  obtainable.  Such  decisions  were, 
of  course,  not  exposed  to  the  remarks  of  an  untrammelled 
press. 

The  principle  underlying  these  punishments  was,  it 
seems,  an  abstract  one,  as  was  explained  to  me  subsequently 
by  a  Portuguese  naval  officer  with  a  turn  for  philosophical 
discussion.  Friction  with  Great  Britain  over  South  African 
disturbances,  in  which  the  Portuguese  government  had  been 
peremptorily  handled,  had  resulted  in  infusing  a  good  deal  of 
bitterness  into  some  of  his  remarks: — "Sir,  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  syllogism, 

"What  society  does  not  give,  society  has  no  right  to  take 
away. 

"Society  does  not  give  life. 

"Therefore,  society  has  no  right  to  take  away  life. 

"I  take  pride  in  my  country,  whose  glories  are  now  in 
the  past,  and  whose  rights  in  the  present  have  been  so 
brutally  trodden  down  like  a  rag  in  the  mire,  for  she  has  set 
the  example  to  arrogant  nations  and  to  civilization  itself  in  the 
abolition  of  one  of  the  most  untenable  practices  inherited 
from  the  ages  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  My  logic,  Sir,  is 
unimpeachable;  test  it  as  you  will,  that  syllogism  is  im- 
pregnable !" 

He  was  not  aware  that  he  was  in  a  manner  challenging 
me  on  my  own  ground  in  this  appeal  to  Aristotelian  logic; 
and  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  hinting  that  his  initial 
principle  is  at  least  open  to  discussion.  It  illustrated  very 
interestingly  the  strong  tendency  in  southern  countries*  to 
proceed,  not  empirically,  but  abstractly,  in  dealing  with 
practical  problems;  to  assume  as  axioms  what  are  in  reality 
postulates;  to  handle  social  questions  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  scholastics  treated  mediaeval  theology. 

Applying  such  methods  of  reasoning  to  the  special  case, 
the  Portuguese  authorities  determined,  in  lieu  of  the  death- 
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penalty,  to  render  prison-life  an  ordeal  of  great  severity. 
The  penitentiary,  which  was  built  on  the  Panopticon  plan 
elaborately  worked  out  by  Bentham  some  generations  ago, 
might  be  roughly  represented  as  a  wheel-shaped  edifice,  the 
centre  being  a  circular,  or  rather  octagonal  tower  from  which 
the  different  wards  radiated:  thus,  two  or  three  guards,  who 
were  always  in  the  tower  with  loaded  rifles,  could  easily  see  into 
and  control  every  corridor  on  either  side  of  which  were  the 
cells.  Between  the  radiating  corridors  with  their  two  tiers 
of  cells  and  some  larger  rooms  for  workshops,  the  triangular 
spaces  were  filled  by  the  chapel,  schoolrooms,  and  small 
exercise  grounds  in  which  prisoners  in  turn  took  their  solitary 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Here  were  small  patches  of  earth 
which  they  were  allowed  to  cultivate  if  they  chose;  seeds  and 
tools  being  furnished  by  the  establishment,  chiefly  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct.  No  prisoner  had  ever  been  known  to  deal 
wantonly  with  another's  flower-bed.  There  was  no  dining- 
room  or  common  room  of  any  kind,  for  reasons  which  shall 
presently  appear.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  furnish 
even  the  rudest  diagram,  for  any  kind  of  drawing  or  sketching 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  a  camera  was  out 
of  the  question. 

In  the  basement  were  the  chief  workshops,  a  boot-making 
room,  a  carpentering  and  joinering  room,  a  book-bindery, 
and  even  a  printing-room  in  which  were  printed  the  text- 
books for  the  primary  schools  of  Lisbon.  Against  this 
competition,  as  against  the  furniture-shop  and  the  boot- 
making,  outside  free  manufacturers  had  petitioned  in  vain. 
The  furniture  and  the  boots,  though  common  enough,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  fairly  well  made,  but  of  all  the  vile  print  and 
paper  ever  put  into  a  schoolchild's  hands  those  products  of  the 
penitentiary  were  the  poorest  I  ever  saw.  The  request  for  a 
specimen  spelling  book  could  not  be  granted. 

On  this  lowest  floor,  too,  were  other  special  rooms  and 
the  punishment  cells.  The  most  elementary  of  the  latter 
was  the  conventional  cachot,  with  bare  white  walls,  stone 
floor,  and  small  barred  window,  a  plain  wooden  bed  with 
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springy  slats  which  did  not  appear  too  uncomfortable.  For 
serious  infractions  of  discipline  was  reserved  a  more  interesting 
cell, — literally  a  "  black  hole,"  built  into  the  walls,  perfectly 
ventilated  through  some  device  that  I  did  not  grasp,  and 
absolutely  bare.  Into  this  space  of  about  six  feet  square  a 
positively  refractory  prisoner  would  be  sent,  to  come  to  a 
saner  frame  of  mind  in  absolute  solitude,  silence,  and  the 
most  utter  darkness  I  have  ever  known.  The  turnkey  shut 
us  all  in  for  a  few  seconds,  and  in  spite  of  his  reassuring 
presence  I  felt  that  a  sensible  prolongation  of  the  time  would 
soon  have  filled  me  with  indescribable  vague  fear.  A  rebel 
against  discipline  would  never  hold  out  for  long  in  that 
awful  solid  darkness,  and  no  sound  could  either  reach  him 
from  the  outside  or  issue  from  within  the  cell.  Its  temperature 
even  in  winter  never  falling  below  70°  Fahrenheit,  the  culprit 
could  safely  be  consigned  to  it  in  shirt  and  trousers.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  few  hours  of  this  would  knock 
the  spirit  of  resistance  out  of  the  most  hardened. 

Much  more  agreeable  in  suggestion  was  the  kitchen, 
steaming  with  the  fragrant  aroma  of  a  savoury  soup.  It  was 
tantalizing  to  those  who  were  still  living  on  the  recollection 
of  a  meagre  European  breakfast, — "a  cup  of  muddy  coffee 
and  a  warty  bun,"  as  a  friend  once  described  it.  Great  piles 
of  onions  and  green  stuff  were  lying  on  the  tables;  a  pleasant 
sizzling  sound  greeted  our  ears.  Floors,  dressers,  huge  copper 
boilers,  baking  ovens  were  all  scrupulously  clean.  Walls  and 
floor  were  of  brick,  which  looked  as  neat  and  scrubbed  as  a 
Dutch  interior.  Compared  with  the  toiler  of  the  Lisbon 
streets,  who  may  have  to  live  on  a  sardine,  a  penny  loaf,  and  a 
glass  of  wine  a  day,  the  inmate  of  the  penitentiary  was  really 
well  off.  His  meals,  two  in  number,  were  served  at  ten  and 
five,  respectively.  Money  earned  in  the  prison  could  be 
spent,  at  least  in  part,  on  tobacco  consumed  during  exercise- 
time.  The  provender  he  was  given  was  sufficient  in  quantity, 
and  carefully  inspected,  daily,  as  to  quality.  The  authorities, 
while  adopting  many  of  Bentham's  ideas,  had  not  followed 
out  his  suggestion  of  feeding  the  convict  mainly  on  starch 
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and  woody  fibre  in  the  form  of  potatoes;  for  here,  as  in  Spain, 
the  " esculent  tuber"  is  by  no  means  a  popular  article  of  diet. 
It  was  not  a  very  long  time  before  Bentham's  day  that  Count 
Rumford  proposed  to  support  the  poor  of  Munich  on  soup 
made  from  boiling  down  miscellaneously  collected  bones. 
The  dietary  of  the  prison  was  not  submitted  to  the  experi- 
mental test  of  visitors,  there  being  no  provision  in  the 
regulations  for  the  supplying  of  meals  to  intruders. 

Upstairs  was  the  infirmary,  where  a  very  intelligent 
French-speaking  young  doctor  did  the  honours  of  the  place. 
Even  here  rigorous  discipline  was  manifest.  A  patient,  who 
looked  shockingly  ill,  attempted  out  of  respect  to  sit  up  on 
our  entering,  but  a  quiet  word  from  the  medical  director  made 
him  sink  back  with  a  grateful  look.  Nothing  in  the  instal- 
lation or  the  management  differentiated  this  part  of  the 
establishment  from  an  ordinary  hospital  ward. 

Coming  out  of  this  department,  my  attention  was  caught 
by  a  singular  shuffling  sound,  which  on  examination  revealed 
the  true  nature  of  the  confinement  in  this  particular  peniten- 
tiary, at  that  date.  Some  two  or  three  prisoners  were  busy 
in  the  corridor,  with  sweeping  or  washing;  and  I  had  observed 
the  grey  hoods  which  they  wore,  and  had  taken  them  to  be 
a  temporary  protection  against  dust  or  chills  in  these  extremely 
draughty  passages.  Presently  a  whole  procession  of  pris- 
oners passed  us,  each  separated  from  his  neighbours  by 
about  two  feet  of  space,  and  all  hooded  like  inquisitors  (small 
holes  being  made  for  eyes  and  mouth),  and  all  shod  with 
almost  noiseless  felt  shoes.  This  renders  every  man  quite 
unrecognisable;  while  the  shoes  are  so  loose  that  no  system  of 
signalling  could  ever  be  devised  through  tapping  of  the  feet. 
Any  attempt  to  step  out  of  line  or  to  touch  a  fellow-prisoner 
would  mean  confinement  to  a  bare  cell  on  bread  and  water 
for  several  hours.  No  prisoner  could  ever  come  to  know  any 
of  his  fellow  captives;  the  numbers  they  wore  were  under  the 
hood;  and  each  man  remained  almost  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  turnkeys  and  guards,  save  those  in  charge  of  his 
particular  ward,   who   thus,    at   times,   saw   his  face.     All 
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possibility  of  conspiracy  or  concerted  action,  such  as  one 
reads  of  in  regard  to  the  most  famous  of  Russian  prisons,  was 
thus  effectively  cut  off.  The  convict  here  worked,  ate,  and 
exercised  alone.  When  two  of  them  were  compelled,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  work  in  common — in  carrying  heavy 
weights,  for  instance — both  were  hooded  and  under  the  eye 
of  a  guard,  whose  orders  were  to  shoot  if  either  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  communicate  by  word  or  sign  with  his 
companion.  It  was  said  that  some  time  previously  a  man 
had  been  shot  for  this  offence,  since  which  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  occurred.  As  we  were  looking  at  this  ghastly 
defiling  past,  one  poor  devil,  probably  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  the  unwonted  sight  of  visitors,  took  a  wrong  turn.  He 
was  immediately  seized  and  hurried  off  downstairs  to  learn 
better  self-control  in  darkness  for  a  few  hours.  It  may  be 
admirable  discipline,  but  it  is  terrifying.  Under  such  a 
system,  any  concerted  plan  for  escape  or  rebellion  becomes 
simply  impossible.  For  aught  a  prisoner  knows,  the  man 
he  might  seek  to  engage  in  joint  action  might  be  an  officer 
of  the  place  disguised  as  a  prisoner  in  order  to  nip  any 
such  notion  in  the  bud.  As  for  single  efforts  at  escape,  only 
one  had  been  known  in  ten  years.  After  prodigies  of  ingenuity 
and  strength,  the  man  had  succeeded  in  reaching  only  the 
blind-alley  of  an  external  couloir  on  a  biting  December  night, 
where  he  was  found  fairly  stiff  with  cold  by  the  morning 
patrol,  for  he  had  nothing  on  but  the  regulation  linen  trousers 
and  shirt. 

The  expedition  terminated  with  a  visit  to  a  prisoner's 
cell,  the  room  in  which  he  works  and  eats  alone,  the  shell  of 
this  solitary  hermit  crab.  It  is  a  severe  ordeal  to  be  subjected 
to,  this  becoming  an  isolated,  silent  bit  of  mechanism  in  a 
great  organization  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  and 
equally  out  of  the  question  to  study  any  other  part;  yet 
everything  must  go  right  at  all  costs.  The  bond  of  common 
humanity  was  here  reduced  to  a  mere  filament.  Yet  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  these  criminals — presumably  responsible 
human  beings — had,  each  through  his  own  act,  proved  his 
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inadequate  understanding  of  human  relations,  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  system  may  find  defenders.  In  the  common 
prisons  of  Portugal  no  such  isolation  is  practised:  indeed,  in 
the  northern  town  of  Guimaraens  I  subsequently  saw  clusters 
of  captives  at  the  barred  windows,  chatting  and  joking  with 
passers-by,  and  of  course  clamouring  for  coppers  from  any 
stranger  coming  within  hail.  Several  years  later,  in  Tarra- 
gona, I  looked  down  from  a  beautiful  terrace  into  the  yard 
of  an  ordinary  prison,  many  feet  below,  where  culprits  were 
simply  herded  together,  shouting,  singing  loose  songs,  and 
"  carrying  on"  as  though  in  a  market-place;  most  of  them, 
too,  were  wearing  shackles. 

The  cell  in  question  was  that  of  the  homicidal  prisoner 
mentioned  earlier.  He  had  killed  a  man  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, — 
the  ordinary  crime  passionnel — and  had  received  a  fifteen 
years'  sentence,  the  lightest  the  law  then  allowed  for  the 
offence.  On  our  entrance,  he  at  once  put  on  his  hood,  which 
the  w^arder  in  very  kindly  tones  told  him  he  might  remove. 
He  was  an  intelligent  and  ingenious  fellow,  having  manu- 
factured during  his  spare  time  a  number  of  objects  out  of 
paper,  pasteboard,  and  glue  which  he  had  worked  up  into 
a  substance  resembling  papier-mache.  He  had  made  a  wind- 
mill, a  carriage  and  pair,  and  even  a  model  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  about  two  feet  in  height,  which  he  had  copied  from 
a  cut  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  allowed  him  by  the  admin- 
istration for  his  uniformly  good  conduct,  the  material  of 
which  he  afterwards  employed  in  working  up  his  inventions. 
As  he  was  said  to  understand  French,  leave  was  granted  to 
say  a  few  words  to  him  which  he  received  with  a  very  touching 
smile  of  gratitude.  In  a  few  halting  words  he  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  had  received  great  consider- 
ation and  even  kindness  from  his  keepers,  but  that  our  faces 
and  voices  were  the  only  ones  from  the  outside  that  he  had 
had  any  cognizance  of  since  his  entrance  nearly  three  years 
before. 

The  isolation  was  so  complete  that  at  mass  and  in  the 
schoolroom  the  prisoners  were  put  into  boxes  somewhat  like 
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upright  coffins;  and  not  until  every  man  had  taken  his  place 
was  the  signal  given  to  remove  the  hoods.  These  rooms  are 
so  planned  that  every  prisoner  can  see  the  chaplain  or  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  armed  guards;  while  he  cannot  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  one  of  his  fellows.  Leaning  forward  in  order 
to  look  around  the  edge  of  the  cubicle  would,  of  course,  be 
severely  punished. 

To  return  to  the  cell  and  the  prisoner.  It  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  trifle  of  his 
manufacture,  but  this  could  not  be  granted.  He  gave  me 
to  understand,  however,  that  the  visit  had  furnished  him  with 
something  to  think  about  for  many  dreary  weeks.  The  cell 
itself  contained  a  bed,  and  a  washstand  built  into  the  wall. 
The  window  was  so  high  up  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  reach. 
In  order  to  prevent  attempts  at  suicide,  nothing  like  the 
semblance  of  a  hook  was  allowed  anywhere  about  the  room; 
and  the  food  was  so  prepared  that  it  could  be  eaten  with 
a  spoon,  knives  and  forks  being  absolutely  forbidden.  Insanity 
and  attempts  at  suicide  must  nevertheless  be  tolerably 
frequent  under  conditions  of  such  severity.  To  make  the 
system  complete,  each  cell  door  was  provided  with  an  eyehole 
opening  only  from  the  outside;  hence,  the  prisoner,  on  whom 
the  door  shut  automatically,  could  never  look  out  into  the 
corridors  but  was  always  open  to  inspection  by  a  keeper, — 
another  device  apparently  derived  from  Bentham.  One 
remembers  Borrow's  experience  with  the  Alcalde  of  Corcubion, 
who  admired  the  "  Grand  Baintham"  as  a  Solon,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Lope  de  Vega,  all  in  one.  But  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  method  of  spying  on  the  solitary  prisoner 
was  employed  with  much  discretion.  As  for  a  glance  into 
the  corridor,  had  that  been  possible  for  the  prisoner,  he 
would  during  most  hours  of  the  day  have  looked  upon  nothing 
but  bare  and  forbidding  walls. 

The  termination  of  the  visit  was  the  cordial  handshake 
of  the  very  competent  warder,  whom  of  course  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  compensate  for  his  efficient  services.  Indeed, 
such  a  thought  would  never  have  crossed  my  own  mind. 
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He  gave  us  to  understand  through  the  interpreter  that  such 
an  event  as  our  visit  was  a  very  marked  diversion  in  his  own 
life,  for  his  leave  amounted  to  about  four  days  in  the  year. 
At  other  times,  his  routine  was  about  as  unvarying  as  that 
of  his  convicts.  On  passing  once  more  through  the  great 
gate,  and  seeing  again  the  blazing  sunlight,  the  distant  gleam- 
ing city  and  harbour,  the  olive  trees  and  the  blue  sky,  the  con- 
trast appeared  even  more  striking  than  on  going  in.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  gloomy  impressions,  this  proved  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  interestingly  unconventional  experiences  of 
a  week  in  Lisbon. 

P.  T.  Lafleur 
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Hushed  is  the  hymn  of  noonday  choristers, 
How  still  in  twilight's  hour  this  temple  blest, 

Above  the  fluted  columns  of  the  firs 
The  dusking  dome  of  evening  is  at  rest, 
Through  the  far-stained  windows  of  the  west, 

Wrought  wondrous  in  strange  mystic  characters, 
All  lovely  hues  earth's  shad'wy  aisles  invest, 

How  fair  they  blend  in  that  faint  fire  that  stirs 

On  the  high  altar  of  the  distant  hills 

O'er  which  the  vesper  candles  dimly  shine, 

How  sweet  upon  the  silent  air  distils 
The  incense  of  the  cedar  and  the  pine, 

How  gracious  here  His  Holy  Presence  fills 
The  peaceful  precincts  of  this  forest  shrine. 

Dudley  H.  Anderson 
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/~\NLY  a  few  people  on  this  continent  possess  or  can 
^"^  possess  a  clear-cut  view  of  what  the  British  Empire, 
as  a  unit,  really  is  or  what  its  organized  action  in  the  world- 
war  has  been.  Even  in  Great  Britain  the  public  and  its 
statesmen  are  so  engrossed  in  the  tremendous  problems  of 
each  day  and  hour  that  only  here  and  there  is  a  consecutive 
picture  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  what  the  combined 
world-action  of  their  own  Empire  has  been  during  this  crisis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  war  began,  each  country  of  the 
Empire  had  been  pursuing  its  own  policies  and  politics  and 
was  lapped  in  a  peace  which  the  British  Navy  appeared 
absolutely  to  safeguard;  each  was  permeated  with  opinions 
of  Pacificism  which  were  uniform  in  their  kind,  though 
divergent  in  forms  of  expression;  each  was  wrapped  in  ideals 
of  liberty  and  unity  which  were  expressed  in  two  widely- 
sundered  phases  of  thought — (1)  unity  of  the  Empire  through 
a  loyalty  created  by  the  almost  absolute  liberty  of  the  parts, 
and  (2)  unity  built  by  a  gradual,  constructive,  evolution  along 
lines  of  trade  and  tariffs,  organized  defence  and  an  Imperial 
Council,  or  Cabinet,  or  Parliament  sitting  in  London.  Within 
the  former  school  Nationalism  has  developed,  as  in  Quebec 
and  South  Africa;  within  the  latter  Federated  Commonwealths 
have  grown  up  and  Imperial  Conferences  evolved.  Nowhere 
except  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  there  preparedness  for  war — 
but  that  exception  was  vital. 

When  the  war  came  the  whole  burden  of  Empire  defence 
rested  for  a  while  upon  the  Fleet,  which  had  a  superiority 
over  that  of  Germany  and  Austria  by  no  means  overwhelming 
in  view  of  the  13,000,000  square  miles  of  ocean-separated 
territory,  the  434,000,000  of  scattered  populations  on  every 
continent  and  in  a  multitude  of  islands,  the  $10,000,000,000 
of  Empire  trade  and  $160,000,000,000  of  world-wide  wealth 
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which  had  to  be  safe-guarded.  Besides  all  this  the  vital  food 
supplies  of  Great  Britain  had  to  be  assured  safe  passage,  and 
the  wide  sweep  of  a  world-commerce  carried  on  by  Empire 
countries,  upon  every  continent  and  every  sea,  had  to  be 
protected  from  financial  panic  as  well  as  from  the  enemy. 
As  to  the  Army  of  the  Empire  it  had,  very  largely,  to  be 
created.  The  small  force  maintained  on  peace  establishments 
was  only  a  nucleus, — though  at  Mons  it  did  wonderful  work. 
In  Britain,  during  the  first  five  months  of  war,  recruiting  and 
volunteering  ran  into  three  millions  on  a  population  of 
45,000,000;  in  the  Dominions  (Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland)  it  went  up  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  on  a  white  population  of  15,000,000; 
in  India  millions  of  troops  were  probably  available,  but 
thousands  only  were  utilized  to  replace  the  regular  British 
troops  and  small  contingents  accepted  for  outside  service. 
The  comparison  between  the  Mother-Country  and  the 
Dominions  does  not,  for  this  period,  look  well  in  figures,  but 
the  Colonial  contributions  indicated  much  more  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  With  the  contingents  went  large  gifts  from 
Governments  and  people,  of  every  kind,  to  the  Motherland; 
the  soldiers  who  did  go  had  behind  them  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  who  would  have  gone  if  conditions  of  enlistment  or 
equipment  had  permitted;  these  formed  Home-guards  and 
drilled  for  an  emergency — forming  a  reserve  of  probably 
another  300,000.  Half  a  million  men  in  the  Dominions  and 
a  million  in  India  were  easily  available  at  this  juncture  if  they 
could  have  been  accepted,  trained  and  equipped. 

By  the  close  of  1914  it  was  found  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  a  great  Empire  of  mixed  races  and  colours  and 
creeds  and  social  status — a  world  in  itself  of  varied  and 
supposedly  conflicting  ideas  and  conditions — had  drawn 
together  and  stood  together  with  the  one  great  basic  principle 
of  love  for  liberty  as  the  pivot  of  policy.  It  was  not  thought 
possible  by  outside  nations  that  such  a  combination  of 
sentiment  and  action  could  occur;  there  were  few  in  the 
British  Empire  itself  who  believed  that  its  unity  would  ever 
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find  such  practical  expression.  As  General  Von  Bernhardi  put 
it  in  " Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  so  many  believed  who 
were  not  enemies  of  England  or  of  her  Empire:  "The  centri- 
fugal forces  of  her  (England's)  loosely  compacted  world- 
empire  might  be  set  in  movement,  and  the  Colonies  might 
consult  their  own  separate  interests  should  England  have  her 
hands  tied  by  a  great  war.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  revolutions 
might  break  out  in  India  and  Egypt  if  England's  forces  were 
long  occupied  with  a  European  war."  There  was,  of  course, 
Colonial  indifference  in  places,  and  scattered  voices  were 
occasionally  heard  of  an  academic,  intellectual  character  or 
as  relics  of  the  Pacifists'  long-continued  swing  of  free  thought. 
Some  antagonism  to  war  co-operation  there  was,  also,  as 
amongst  a  section  of  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa,  the  extreme  Labour  element  in  Britain  and 
Australia,  a  small  class  of  workingmen  in  Canada,  or  a  group 
of  Hindu  agitators  in  India.  But  in  the  mass  of  so  large 
a  population  these  elements  were  negligible.  The  greatness 
of  this  aggregation  of  countries,  the  importance  of  its  unity, 
is  seen  by  the  following  figures,  though  no  statistics  will 
afford  a  real  clue  to  the  varied  complexities  of  the  Empire's 
problems : 

Area  in  square  miles 13,123,000 

Population 434,000,000 

National  Wealth $160,000,000,000 

Trade— Foreign  and  Inter-Imperial 10,000,000,000 

Deposits  in  Banks 6,200,000,000 

Revenues 3,000,000,000 

Production  (Bushels)  of  Wheat 800,000,000 

Live  Animals —  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses 

(No.) 264,000,000 

National  Income $20,000,000,000 

To  understand  the  origin  of  the  unity  of  sentiment 
described  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  character  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  sort  of  historic  fairy  godmother— helping, 
protecting   and  reforming   these   dependent   countries  until 
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they  were  able  to  control  their  own  development.  It  is 
a  British  role,  unfamiliar  and  unknown  to  most  people  in  the 
United  States,  inconceivable  to  the  statesmen  of  Germany, 
unknown,  very  often,  to  the  individual  colonist  in  the  young 
nations  of  the  Empire.  Yet  British  sympathy  and  support 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  ever  present  and  British 
diplomacy  was  constantly  dealing  with  other  powers  in 
defence  of  far-flung  borders  such  as  those  of  India  and  Russia, 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  Germany,  South  Africa  and  the  Boers.  In  the  year  1914 
the  English  settlers  of  South  Africa  would  have  been  under 
Boer  government  and  the  Boers  themselves  without  real 
liberty  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  British  policy  which  could 
first  conquer  and  then  conciliate  by  giving  freely  every  kind 
of  liberty  to  a  conquered  people;  in  that  year  Australia 
handed  over  its  local  navy  to  Great  Britain,  and  little  New 
Zealand  a  great  battleship  to  the  British  Admiralty,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that,  during  a  century  of  evolution  safe- 
guarded by  the  British  fleets,  no  foreign  power  had  ever 
seriously  menaced  their  peace  and  no  war-shot  had  been  fired 
within  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  continent  and  islands;  so  it  was 
in  India — that  myriad  yet  silent  voiced  mass  of  300  millions, 
a  country  which  at  first  loomed  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
in  this  crisis  as  something  dark  and  doubtful,  yet  splendid 
and  spectacular.  Typical  of  the  Orient  in  its  silent  multi- 
tudes, in  its  subtlety  of  thought  amongst  the  educated  classes 
as  well  as  the  ignorant  masses,  in  its  infinitely  varied  racial 
and  religious  outlook,  the  Indian  Empire  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  Yet  at  the  end  of  1914  British  and  Indian 
troops  were  fighting  side  by  side  in  five  theatres  of  the  war — 
France,  Egypt,  East  Africa,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  China; 
and  more  than  200,000  men  had  gone  overseas  to  fight  for 
the  Empire  of  which  they  desired  to  be  a  virile,  living  unit. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  voluntary  gifts  of  Indian 
princes,  rulers,  states,  individuals,  had  been  magnificent  in 
scope  and  size;  the  personal  proofs  of  loyalty  to  the  King- 
Emperor  were  such  as  to  overthrow  all  German  and  many 
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friendly  ideas  of  Hindustan  and  its  315,000,000  of  people. 
Amid  such  a  population  it  is  hard  to  say  that  any  one  cause 
produces  a  definite  result.  It  is  true  that  England  had 
gradually  equipped  the  vast  country  with  railways,  canals  and 
roads,  and  had  built  up  for  it  a  great  trade,  growing  industries 
and  a  splendid  financial  system ;  had  eliminated  much  of  the 
starvation  and  suffering  that  comes  from  failure  of  crops,  by  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works  at  enormous  cost;  had  given 
to  its  millions  internal  peace  and  protected  the  people  against 
the  tyrannical  turmoil  of  earlier  days  or  the  frequent  invasion 
of  their  frontiers;  had  built  up  a  splendid  educational  system 
of  schools,  technical  training  and  universities,  and  had 
provided  a  judicial  system  of  combined  strength  and  honesty 
while  establishing  a  Civil  Service  which  was  incomparable 
for  honour  and  integrity.  But  there  was  and  could  be  no 
concrete  presentation  of  these  results  to  the  average  ignorant 
native;  one  half-educated  and  wholly- vain  Hindu  product  of 
an  English  college  in  Calcutta  could  teach  more  sedition  in  a 
day  than  a  year's  work  of  all  these  influences  could  counteract; 
one  flashy  native  paper,  under  a  freedom  seemingly  unfitted 
to  the  Oriental  mind,  could  do  more  mischief  in  a  week  than 
a  great  statesman  could  remedy  in  a  year.  Yet,  in  this 
fundamental  crisis  of  British  life  and  rule,  the  minor  things 
seemed  to  be  swept  away  and  the  broad  benefits  of  British 
liberty  and  government  to  be  vaguely  but  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  such  portion  of  these  teeming  millions  as  had  any- 
thing to  do  or  say  about  it. 

In  Canada  no  one  cause  created  the  loyalty  which  has 
found  such  strong  expression  in  these  latter  years.  As  in 
Australia  huge  British  investments  helped,  no  doubt,  and  so 
did  British  settlers  and  an  ever-increasing  closeness  in  trade 
and  travel  and  intercourse.  But  these,  also,  have  been 
factors  in  the  United  States  and  have  not  affected  its  policy 
toward  Great  Britain.  There  was  something  else,  something 
vague,  intangible,  something  quite  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  foreign  peoples  or  a  casual  visitor,  something  entirely 
outside  the  circle  of  the  German  mind.     It  was  the  impersonal, 
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sometimes  shadowy  and  slight,  sometimes  strong  and  silent, 
but  often  vigorously-expressed  sentiment  and  realization 
as  to  what  Britain  had  done  for  her  Empire  in  all  its  early 
stages  of  growth,  in  the  cultivation  of  liberty,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  free  institutions  and  in  monetary  aid  to  the  struggling 
Colonies  of  which  Canada  may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  Even 
keen  publicists  in  Canada  or  the  other  Dominions  are  to-day 
unaware  of  how  great  have  been  the  past  British  contributions 
in  actual  money — the  product  of  home  taxation — to  colonial 
development. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  estimated  from  figures  supplied 
by  the  British  War  Office,  over  a  certain  period,  the  cost  of 
troops  maintained  in  British  North  America;  from  the  cost 
to  Britain  of  pioneer  bridges,  canals,  fortifications,  public 
works,  etc.,  which  in  its  early  colonial  days  were  built  and 
maintained  for  long  years  by  the  British  Government;  from 
the  expenditure  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets,  maintained 
largely  because  of  Canada's  relations  to  the  United  States; 
from  the  charges  incurred  by  the  war  of  1812-14  and  other 
expenditures — that  the  cost  of  Canada  to  the  British  tax-payer 
in  100  years  (19th  Century)  was  $1,200,000,000.  Taking 
similar  bases  for  calculation,  Lieut. -Col.  William  Wood,  the 
Quebec  historian,  has  worked  out  the  total  more  recently 
at  $2,000,000,000  for  150  years — including  the  acquisition  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  Canada  and  giving  $500,000,000  as  the 
amount  expended  on  Canadian  public  works.1  Another 
point  more  easily  understood  by  outsiders  and  better  appre- 
ciated by  Canadians,  because  better  known,  is  the  enormous 
total  of  British  money  invested  in  the  Dominions  and  Empire, 
generally,  during  recent  years.  It  reached  in  1914  the  sum 
of  £1,779,995,000  or  $8,899,975,000,  as  against  3,700  million 
pounds  or  $18,500,000,000  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of 
the  Empire  total  Canada  has  received  the  largest  amount — 
$2,574,350,000— with  India,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  following  in  the  order  named.  During  the  nine  years 
1905-1913  Canada  received  a  total  of  $1,280,286,475  or  over 

Address  before  Canadian  Club,  Toronto,  Dec.  14,  1914. 
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$300,000,000  a  year,  which  went  into  government  loans 
($300,000,000),  railways  ($472,000,000),  industries  ($174,- 
000,000),  municipalities  ($173,000,000),  mines,  land,  lumber 
and  financial  institutions  ($160,000,000). 

Combining  these  facts,  as  they  sifted  in  broad  and  slowly 
growing  outlines  through  the  minds  of  the  people  during 
many  decades,  with  their  natural  belief  in  British  traditions 
of  honour  and  British  decency  of  policy — despite  all  minor 
faults  of  public  action  and  private  manner;  with  instinctive 
dislike  of  German  autocracy  and  militarism  and  indignation 
at  the  treatment  of  Belgium;  with  belief  in  British  institutions, 
pride  in  Empire  greatness  and  all  the  other  elements  of 
thought  and  mind  and  heart  which  are  included  in  the  wrord 
"loyalty," — it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Dominions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

As  the  war  passed  through  its  various  stages  of  the  1915 
and  1916  world-struggle,  the  British  Empire  found  that  its 
strong,  sudden  expression  of  loyalty  in  1914  was  not  an 
ephemeral  thing  or  a  mere  wave  of  passing  sentiment.  In 
many  respects  its  nations  discovered  themselves  just  as  the 
world  discovered  a  new  Britain — an  England  far  indeed 
removed  from  the  decadent  or  decrepit  nation  portrayed  by 
many  writers,  pictured  in  many  minds.  A  Boer  revolt  in 
South  Africa  became  a  mere  flash  of  folly  and  was  followed 
by  Boer  and  British  troops  uniting  under  a  Boer  General 
and  a  Boer  Prime  Minister  in  the  conquest  of  two  countries 
each  as  large  as  Germany — German  East  Africa  and  German 
West  Africa.  Hindu  plottings  in  India  backed  by  German 
schemes  and  gold — limited  as  they  were,  dangerous  as  they 
well  might  have  been — fell  into  insignificance  beside  the 
extraordinary  conditions  so  frankly  stated  by  Lord  Hardinge, 
Viceroy  of  India,  on  May  20,  1916:  "We  have  sent  out  of 
the  country  no  less  than  300,000  men  to  the  various  fields  of 
the  Imperial  battle-line  in  France,  Egypt,  China,  Meso- 
potamia, East  Africa,  Gallipoli  and  even  the  Kamerun. 
These  consisted  of  both  Indian  and  British  troops.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  British  Army  of  occupation  usually 
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numbers  some  73,000  men,  and  that  at  one  time,  for  a  few 
weeks,  there  remained  only  a  handful  of  British  troops, 
something  between  10,000  and  15,000  men,  in  a  country 
with  a  population  of  over  315,000,000,  one  can  realize  that 
such  a  course  of  action  would  have  been  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme  had  there  been  any  real  foundation  for  the  reports 
of  widespread  and  serious  disaffection,  spread  from  enemy 
sources."  In  Australia  after  300,000  troops  had  been  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment  out  of  a  5,000,000  population  a 
set-back  to  the  loyalty  of  its  people  seemed  to  be  indicated 
by  the  voting  down  of  conscription;  practically  this  verdict 
has  been  reversed  in  1917  by  the  return  of  the  Hughes' 
National  Government  to  power.  In  Canada,  with  700,000 
people  of  foreign  birth  in  its  population  of  7,000,000,  with 
also  2,000,000  French-Canadians,  there  was  by  1917  some 
slowness  in  enlistment,  yet  470,000  men  had  volunteered  for 
the  various  arms  of  the  British  and  Canadian  war  services, 
and,  during  the  first  four  months  of  1916,  they  had  come 
in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day,  and  then  at  800  and  300  a  day 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Taking  the  Empire  as  a  whole  what  had  it  done  by  the 
close  of  1916  ?  First  of  all  it  gave  the  world  a  picture  of  the 
greatest  free  Empire  in  history,  fighting  in  the  greatest  of 
world-wars,  with  a  purely  voluntary  system  as  to  men  and 
money,  and  the  nations  within  its  bounds — a  picture  which 
posterity  will  appreciate  more  than  did  the  peoples  .of  the 
period  involved.  Even  when  limited  compulsion  was  resorted 
to  in  Britain,  after  the  greater  demands  for  men  had  all  been 
met,  it  was  evolved  and  carried  out  by  leaders  who  beyond 
all  question  represented  the  masses — their  democratic  aspi- 
rations and  policy  as  well  as  their  war  loyalty.  The  Dominions 
have  been  treated  as  absolutely  free  entities  doing  what  they 
desired  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  time — as  equals 
working  for  a  common  end  in  a  union  of  free  peoples.  It 
has  been  an  inspiring  sight,  and  not  all  the  draggled  ends  of 
local  controversies  such  as  recruiting  or  conscription  or 
Home  Rule  can  detract  seriously  from  the  general  result  or 
mar  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
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In  the  next  place  the  result  of  war  policy  and  organization 
at  the  close  of  the  two  years  and  five  months  of  conflict  is, 
approximately — allowing  for  casualties  and  including  the 
whole  Empire — an  armed  military  force  of  6,000,000  and 
nearly  all  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment;  a  total  financial 
expenditure  or  war-cost  of  20,000  millions,  or  deducting 
British  payments  out  of  revenue  and  loans  to  Allies  and 
Dominions,  about  two-thirds  of  one  year's  income  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire;  the  voluntary  contribution  of  money 
to  patriotic  and  war  funds  of  at  least  350  millions;  produc- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  Empire  of  great  quantities  of 
munitions  and  war  supplies  with,  in  the  case  of  Britain,  a 
concentrated  and  multiplied  product  of  artillery,  guns  and 
ammunition  which  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  period ; 
the  maintenance  of  a  trade  which  covered  all  the  seas  with 
shipping  and  grew  greater  even  while  submarines  were  taking 
steady  toll  of  ships  and  the  1917  crisis  was  upon  the  horizon; 
a  huge  British  industry  devoted  to  the  construction  of  battle- 
ships, airships  and  aeroplanes,  trading  vessels,  the  invaluable 
and  invincible  trawler,  destroyers,  etc.,  which  was  effective 
beyond  all  experience;  a  navy  which  has  held  the  seas  secure 
from  German  warships,  German  trade,  German  travel  or 
German  soldiers  and  even  checked  the  desperate  plunging  of 
the  undersea  monster. 

What  did  the  Dominions  contribute  to  this  total  ? 
Considering  their  white  population  of  15,000,000  and  their 
isolation  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  even  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  they  did  admirably.  In  men1  Australia,  by  the 
close  of  1916,  had  300,000  at  the  front  in  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  France,  or  in  training;  Canada  had  350,000  on  the 
Western  front  or  in  England  and  Canada  training;  New 
Zealand  and  Newfoundland  had  75,000  on  active  service  or 
under  preparation;  South  Africa,  in  its  occupation  of  South- 
west Africa,  its  campaign  in  East  Africa,  its  troops  at  the 
Somme  and  under  enlistment  at  home,  had  about  75,000 
under  arms.     If  India  with  its  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  East 

1  Casualties  not  deducted. 
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Africa,  Egypt  and  the  Cameroons  were  included,  another 
400,000  would  be  added  to  a  total  which  was  at  least  1,250,000 
for  the  external  Empire  alone. 

Without  compulsion,  without  even  public  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  greatly-strained  war  authorities  of  Britain, 
these  far-flung  British  subjects — Hindus  and  Parsees,  Sikhs 
and  Mohammedans  from  India,  Canadians  and  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  and  South  African  English,  and  Boers — 
had  fought  side  by  side  in  France;  squatters  of  Australia 
fraternized  with  Maoris  from  New  Zealand  and  Boers  from 
South  Africa  and  Bengali  Lancers  from  India  at  the  feet  of 
the  pyramids;  Indian  and  British  and  Australian  troops 
fought  together  in  Mesopotamia  or  within  the  borders  of 
Palestine;  Indian  troops  helped  Sir  Charles  Dobell  to  conquer 
the  Cameroons,  and  the  negroes  of  the  King's  Own  (South 
African)  Regiment  aided  the  Boers  and  British  to  conquer 
East  Africa.  The  West  Indies,  Fiji,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Nyassaland,  Uganda  and  Nigeria,  all  proffered  men 
and  money  to  the  cause.  And  this  amazing  conglomeration 
of  races  and  interests  was  fighting  voluntarily  and  was 
transported  freely  over  half  the  seas  of  the  world  by  British 
naval  power.  Meantime  the  " Malaya' '  and  "New  Zealand," 
two  Colonial  battleships,  shared  in  the  Jutland  naval  victory 
and  brought  their  respective  countries  Admiralty  cables  of 
appreciation. 

In  financial  expenditure  on  the  war  Canada's  part  during 
this  period  was  $500,000,000,  Australia  about  $400,000,000, 
South  Africa  $200,000,000,  New  Zealand  $100,000,000.  The 
Indian  Government,  as  such,  had  as  yet  contributed  little 
directly,  but  Indian  rulers,  to  some  extent,  made  up  for  this 
in  voluntary  gifts  to  the  King-Emperor  which  reached  a 
total  of  $30,000,000,  according  to  an  official  statement  in 
the  British  Commons  on  Mar.  1,  1916.  Early  in  1917  a 
local  war  loan  of  $500,000,000  was  floated.  In  voluntary 
gifts  to  patriotic  funds  the  response  of  the  external  Empire 
was  generous.  Great  Britain  set  a  splendid  example  by  the 
raising  of  $75,000,000  for  the  relief  of  distress  growing  out 
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of  the  war  or  the  re-establishment  of  soldiers  returning  from 
it,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  Relief  Fund  as  the  chief  means 
of  service;  about  $30,000,000  was  raised  in  the  external 
Empire  for  Patriotic  Funds  connected  with  the  troops  and 
their  families.  For  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  or  sailors  the 
British  Red  Cross  was  the  chief  medium  of  collection  and 
the  estimated  total  to  the  middle  of  1916  was  $30,000,000— 
at  least  a  third  of  this  came  from  the  Dominions  and  de- 
pendencies. In  the  first  two  years  of  war  $30,000,000  was 
collected  in  Britain  for  soldiers'  comforts  of  every  kind,  with 
similar  contributions  (proportionately)  raised  in  each  of  the 
Dominions,  while  throughout  the  Empire  an  estimated  total 
of  $100,000,000  was  obtained  for  the  relief  of  peoples  in  other 
countries — chiefly  Belgium  and  France  and  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  for  Poland,  Roumania,  etc.  So  far  as  estimates  can 
be  made  Canada  collected  for  these  various  funds  at  least 
$50,000,000,  Australia  $30,000,000,  New  Zealand  $10,000,000, 
and  others  in  proportion,  with  India — apart  from  direct  gifts 
to  the  King  for  military  purposes — totalling  another  $50,000,- 
000.  The  grand  total  was  $350,000,000  at  least,  and  probably 
much  more. 

Such  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  British  Empire  in  what 
might  be  termed  its  period  of  preparation.  What  has  been 
accomplished  by  its  Navy  could  be  dealt  with  at  great  length. 
Its  work  and  place  in  this  world-war  were  as  wide  as  the 
sweep  of  the  seas;  as  effective  as  brains  and  experience,  great 
ships  and  many  of  them,  splendid  sailors  and  absolute  national 
confidence  and  support  could  make  them.  The  silence  of 
those  shadowy,  sombre  ships  patrolling  stormy  seas  covered 
Navy  conditions  which  the  neutral  world  took  long  to  fully 
recognize — success  in  its  gigantic  pressure  upon  German  life 
and  trade,  business  and  morale;  success  in  its  omniscient 
watchfulness  over  enemy  ships  passing  along  the  ocean 
highways;  success  in  its  first  two  terrific  campaigns  of  unknown 
detail  against  the  submarine;  success  in  guarding  the  transport 
of  millions  of  soldiers  to  France  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
and  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world  with  trivial  losses; 
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success  in  guarding  the  shores  of  Britain  and,  up  to  the  close 
of  1916,  in  keeping  the  seas  reasonably  clear  of  the  great  new 
war  monster  which  German  skill  had  created;  success  in  the 
absolute  destruction  of  German  sea-trade,  the  protection  of 
an  increased  British  trade  and  the  tying  up  of  German 
shipping  with  the  practical  internment  of  the  second  greatest 
fleet  in  the  world — a  fleet  which  had  cost  Germany  1,500 
millions  of  dollars;  success  in  controlling  the  English  Channel 
and  North  Sea,  protecting  the  shores  of  France,  helping 
Russia  in  the  Baltic,  or  the  White  Sea,  or  the  Persian  Gulf, 
carrying  2,000,000  troops  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  success 
in  guarding  the  Suez  Canal  route  for  commerce,  holding 
Greece  from  the  German  side,  enabling  the  United  States 
to  become  a  great  factory  and  granary  for  the  Allies. 

Of  the  army,  beginning  with  that  gallant  70,000  before 
Mons  and  ending  with  the  1,500,000  men  at  the  Somme 
or  the  Battle  of  Arras,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  in  Africa  or 
Mesopotamia  or  Palestine  or  Greece,  much  also  could  be  said; 
but  this  is  not  the  place.  New  conditions  have  developed, 
and  though  disasters  may  come  and  defeats  by  devious  German 
diplomacy,  and  though  a  crude,  ignorant,  Russian  democracy 
may  at  times  undo  the  work  of  armies  and  navies,  yet  the 
strength  of  the  British  Empire  has  not  been  fully  expressed, 
while  the  power  of  the  United  States  has  only  entered  the 
preliminary  stage  of  assertion  and  organization.  The  finding 
of  itself  by  the  British  Empire  was  the  great  event  of  the 
war  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne:  may  the  discovery  of  a 
dormant  greatness  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  be  the  event 
of  the  coming  year  for  the  United  States  in  this  awful 
struggle ! 

J.  Castell  Hopkins 


THE  FORTY-NINTH  PARALLEL 

TN  the  present  paper  the  story  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  told.  By  Article 
II  of  the  Convention  Oct.  20,  1818,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  forty-ninth  parallel  became  the 
boundary  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  "  Stony 
Mountains/'  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  formerly  called. 
West  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
country  was  "free  and  open"  to  both  parties  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  By  the  Convention  of  Aug.  6,  1827,  the  period 
was  "indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force."  In  order 
to  understand  clearly  what  led  to  the  Treaty  of  June  15,  1846, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whereby  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  became  the  boundary  line  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  historical 
review  of  what  had  been  done  in  discovery,  in  exploration, 
and  in  occupation,  so  that  we  may  have  a  fair  perspective  of 
the  claims  of  the  contending  nations.  Although  Balboa  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  Pacific  in  1513  from  Darien,  Drake  was 
the  first  to  proceed  up  the  coast  in  1579  to  latitude  43  degrees. 
It  was  nearly  a  century  later  before  the  Spaniard  Perez 
reached  as  far  as  54  degrees.  Then  follow  the  memorable 
explorations  of  the  world's  greatest  navigator — Captain  Cook 
— who  in  1778  explored  the  Pacific  coast  northward  from  43 
degrees,  through  Bering's  Straits,  to  latitude  70°  degrees. 
Trouble  arose  between  the  Spanish  and  British  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  by  the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790,  Spain  was 
practically  eliminated  as  far  as  territory  now  under  discussion 
is  concerned.  The  man  that  left  an  imperishable  monument 
on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  accuracy  of  his  survey  work  was 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  who  had  served,  under  Captain 
Cook.  Vancouver's  work  covered  the  years  1792-3-4.  It  is 
strange  that  Vancouver  missed  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
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of  the  Columbia  river,  which  discolours  the  water  of  the 
ocean  for  miles  and  miles.  This  was  reserved  for  the  Ameri- 
can, Captain  Gray,  in  1792,  in  his  ship  "  Columbia,"  whence 
the  name  of  the  river.  This  discovery  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  upon  which  later  the  United  States  based  their 
claim  to  the  country  which  the  river  drains.  Captain  Gray 
did  not  ascend  the  river;  but  this  was  subsequently  done 
by  Lieut.  Broughton,  under  Vancouver's  instructions. 
Mackenzie,  the  discoverer  of  the  great  river  bearing  his  name, 
in  1793,  made  his  way  through  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  behalf  of  the  Northwest  Company,  the  great  rival 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  the  Pacific  in  about 
latitude  52  degrees.  President  Jefferson  followed  up  the 
"  Louisiana"  purchase  by  sending  an  expedition  under  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804-1806)  to  explore  the  territory  north  of  the 
then  Spanish  territory  of  California  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  " Oregon  Country"  as  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Lewis  and  Clark  penetrated  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  descended  the  Columbia,  whereby  the  United 
States  added  another  claim,  and  a  strong  claim,  to  the 
territory  subsequently  in  dispute.  In  1808  Astor  founded  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  three  years  later  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  a  branch  of  the  former,  which  was  followed 
by  the  founding  of  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  Northwest  Company  was  busy  with  exploration  too 
in  the  interest  of  their  fur  trade.  In  1808  Simon  Fraser 
descends  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  to  the  sea;  and 
similarly  David  Thompson,  who  also  has  a  river  to  his  name, 
descends  in  1811  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific.  We  see  how 
year  by  year  British  and  American  claims  are  made  by 
exploration  and  occupation.  A  blast  of  the  war  of  1812  even 
reached  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1813  Astoria  was  discreetly 
sold  to  the  Northwest  Company  and  a  month  later  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  British  vessel  and  its  name  changed  to 
Fort  George,  but  it  was  restored  in  1818.  In  the  following 
year  Spain  waived  her  claim  to  the  north  of  42  degrees  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.     The  bitter  rivalry  that  had 
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existed  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
west Company,  and  which  had  cost  many  lives,  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  amalgamation  or  absorption  of  the  latter 
company  by  the  former  in  1821.  The  fur  trade  was  now 
vigorously  pushed  in  the  far  west,  and  in  1824  Chief  Factor 
J.  McLaughlin  built  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  lower  Columbia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette;  and  this  was  for  years  the 
centre  of  trade  and  of  authority,  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  knew  so  well  to  wield.  Russia  had  been  active 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  for  many  years;  her 
explorations  were  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  trade. 
Under  Article  III  of  the  Convention  of  1824  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  Russia  renounced  all  claims  to  territory 
south  of  54  degrees,  40  minutes.  Up  to  this  time  and  for 
a  few  years  more  the  strongest  claim  of  Great  Britain  was 
that  of  occupation,  for  there  were  few  Americans  in  the 
territory.  The  advent  of  four  Indian  chiefs  from  the  Oregon 
country  in  St.  Louis  in  1832  stirred  the  missionary  zeal  for 
a  new  field  of  labour.  The  fertility  of  the  Columbia  valley, 
the  wealth  of  the  forests,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  became 
known  in  the  east,  and  slowly  a  stream  of  immigration  set  in. 
As  early  as  1841  the  Americans  in  Oregon  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  some  form  of  civil  government,  other  than  that 
meted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  so  that  two  years 
later  we  find  a  provisional  government  organized.  Year  by 
year  the  American  immigration  increased,  till  in  1845  some 
3,000  arrived  from  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  valleys. 
The  Americans  had  undoubtedly  possession  of  the  territory 
now,  more  especially  of  the  Columbia  valley,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  day  of  settlement  of  adjustment  of  rival 
claims  was  at  hand.  Matters  were  somewhat  aggravated  by 
the  democratic  slogan  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844 
of  "  Fifty-Four  or  Fight."  This  meant  up  to  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Russian  possessions  referred  to  in  the  Convention 
of  1824.  The  slogan  served  the  Democratic  party  well,  for 
Polk  was  elected  President.  Well,  they  didn't  get  fifty-four 
forty,  nor  did  they  fight.     To  the  former  the  Americans  had 
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absolutely  no  claim;  and  for  the  latter  common  sense  stood 
them  in  good  stead. 

Negotiations  were  now  set  on  foot  which  culminated  in 
the  Treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  already  referred  to,  whereby  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  is  continued  westward  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  "to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,"  as  the  boundary  line. 
The  boundary  line  was  now  defined  on  paper,  but  it  was 
not  until  ten  years  later — on  Aug.  11,  1856 — that  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  which  with  a 
similar  commission  to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  was  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the  above  Treaty. 

Archibald  Campbell  was  appointed  the  United  States 
Commissioner  and  Col.  J.  S.  Hawkins  the  British  Com- 
missioner, and  Major  J.  G.  Parke  and  Capt.  R.  W.  Haig 
were  appointed  the  respective  astronomers.  Field  operations 
were  begun  in  1857  and  concluded  in  1861.  Although  the 
survey  was  completed  late  in  1861  it  was  not  until  May  7, 
1869,  that  the  final  report  was  signed  at  Washington  by  the 
two  commissioners.  Here  begins  the  gist  and  romance  of 
the  story  of  the  survey  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  which  it  is 
intended  to  tell.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  observations 
of  the  two  commissions  were  made  with  the  utmost  attainable 
precision,  and  are  comparable  with  the  best  field  work  of 
to-day.  The  position  of  the  parallel  in  the  410  miles  of  its 
length  was  determined  from  twenty-eight  astronomical 
stations,  eleven  of  which  were  established  by  the  British 
Commission,  fourteen  by  the  United  States  Commission,  and 
three  by  joint  observations.  The  total  expense  of  the  United 
States  commission  was  approximately  $600,000,  equivalent  to 
about  $1,460  per  mile.  We  may  assume  that  the  expense  of 
the  British  commission  was  about  the  same,  although  the 
figures  are  not  available.  The  boundary  line  ran  across  a 
wild,  mountainous,  and  generally  forested  country  with  no 
population  save  in  isolated  spots.  The  boundary  line  was 
not  opened  out,  but  only  at  the  astronomic  stations  on  the 
parallel  short  vistas  were  cut  in  the  woods.    However,  in  the 
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more  or  less  open  country  lying  between  the  Similkameen 
and  the  Columbia,  a  distance  of  96  miles,  the  commissions 
decided  to  connect  the  astronomic  stations  by  straight  lines, 
with  stone  monuments  (pyramids)  at  suitable  intervals. 
This  was  done,  and  these  96  miles  were  the  only  part  of  the 
boundary  that  was  continuously  laid  down  and  marked  on 
the  ground.  For  some  years  this  marked  boundary  line  lay 
in  solitude;  but  in  time  squatters  and  settlers  began  to  occupy 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  They  found  in 
places  three  lines  cut  through  the  woods,  as  well  as  two  sets 
of  stone  cairns,  which  naturally  left  them  in  a  quandary  as 
to  where  the  definite  boundary  line  was.  Where  is  the 
boundary  ?  and  which  line  is  it  ?  were  questions  that  unex- 
pectedly presented  themselves. 

Settlers  on  the  Canadian  side  applied  to  the  Provincial 
Government  at  Victoria  for  the  necessary  information.  But 
none  could  be  supplied  from  that  source.  That  government 
referred  the  question  to  the  federal  authorities  at  Ottawa, 
but  here,  too,  no  records  were  available.  It  seemed  obvious 
that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  write  to  London  to  obtain 
the  desired  information  and  a  copy  of  the  final  report  of  the 
survey  of  1857-1861.  Now  the  extraordinary  thing  happened. 
This  final  report  with  the  necessary  data  of  the  survey  was 
not  to  be  found  in  London.  Time  and  again  search  was 
made  by  different  persons  for  the  missing  documents,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  To  add  to  the  remarkable  situation,  the  duplicate 
final  report  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  government 
archives  in  Washington.  Does  history  record  any  similar 
circumstances  ?  Two  governments  are  engaged  for  years  on 
an  expensive  international  work,  a  boundary  survey;  the 
respective  commissioners  sign  joint  final  reports  and  transmit 
them  to  their  respective  governments;  and  the  reports  are 
nowhere  to  be  found — apparently  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth !  The  apparently  impossible  had  happened,  and  the 
outlook  was  that  in  the  near  future  a  new  survey  under 
another  international  commission  would  have  to  be  made. 
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Such  was  the  situation  in  1898  when  the  writer  was  sent 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  London  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Petrograd)  on  a  special  mission,  in  which  was  included  the 
obtaining  of  information  regarding  the  records  and  final 
report  of  the  above  survey.  All  the  offices  in  London  were 
visited  in  which  there  was  the  faintest  likelihood  that  the 
records  might  be  stored,  but  without  result,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  be  able  to  give  any  assistance.  It  was  the  writer's  first 
visit  to  Europe,  and  naturally  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  as  he  was  astronomer  for  the 
Dominion  Government.  By  chance  his  eye  caught  the 
initials  B.  N.  A.  on  some  boxes  on  top  of  the  library  shelves. 
Like  a  flash  those  letters  interpreted  themselves  as  standing 
for  "  British  North  America/ '  At  his  request  the  boxes  were 
taken  down,  the  dust  of  years  removed,  and  in  them  lay  the 
long-lost  records  of  the  international  survey  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel. 

The  long  lost  documents  had  been  found,  and  their  precious 
contents  were  to  reveal  and  answer  those  long  unanswered 
questions  of  international  import.  The  find  meant  the  saving  to 
Canada  and  to  the  United  States  of  the  great  expense  of 
another  international  boundary  survey.  The  final  report, 
dated  May  7,  1869,  and  jointly  signed  by  the  two  commis- 
sioners, together  with  other  official  correspondence  pertaining 
to  the  boundary,  has  since  been  printed  by  the  office  of  Chief 
Astronomer,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  With  the 
material  found  it  was  now  possible  to  understand  all  the 
operations  of  the  survey,  the  method  of  placing  the  monu- 
ments, the  reason  for  the  existence  of  diverging  lines  cut 
through  the  forest,  and  the  meaning  of  duplicate  cairns. 
The  occurrence  of  the  last  was  due  to  the  non-removal  by 
the  men,  as  instructed,  of  those  cairns  which  no  longer  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  accepted  boundary  line. 

In  order  to  understand  how  and  why  unavoidable 
difficulties  arose  in  making  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary 
line  continuous,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  astro- 
nomical  observations   for   latitude.     The   zero   from   which 
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latitude  observations  are  made  is  indicated  by  the  "level," 
and  its  position  in  turn  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  gravitational 
forces  acting  on  it;  that  is,  the  distribution  of  matter,  visible 
and  invisible,  about  a  station  determines  the  position  of  the 
"bubble"  or  "level,"  the  zero  of  observation.  Mountainous 
regions  generally  show  "deflections  of  the  plumb-line,"  as  the 
deviation  of  the  zero  is  termed,  due  to  the  anomalous  distri- 
bution of  matter.  Were  there  no  anomalies  it  would  be 
possible  theoretically,  after  establishing  an  individual  point 
on  any  parallel  of  latitude,  to  establish  other  points  on  the 
parallel  from  it.  Or  we  may  say  that,  if  two  points  are 
established  in  latitude,  the  direction  a  straight  line  must  take 
from  the  one  point  to  the  other  is  simply  a  matter  of  com- 
putation. 

In  the  present  case  the  effect  of  this  condition  was  markedly 
shown  in  the  96  miles  from  the  Similkameen  to  the  Columbia. 
The  astronomic  stations  in  this  section  were,  in  order  from  west 
to  east:  Similkameen  U.  S.;  Osoyoos  Br.;  First  Crossing 
or  Newhoilpitkw  U.  S.;  Second  Crossing,  or  Inshwointum 
Br.;  Third  Crossing,  or  Statapoosten  U.  S.;  Columbia  Br. 
and  U.  S.  It  wrill  be  remembered  that  it  was  agreed  to 
project  the  boundary  line  a  short  distance  east  and  west 
from  each  astronomic  station.  This  was  done.  From  the 
British  station  at  Osoyoos,  the  British  commission  ran  lines 
— cutting  the  forest  where  encountered — west  and  east  to 
meet  the  United  States  astronomic  stations  respectively  at 
Similkameen  and  at  First  Crossing;  and  similarly  from  the 
Second  Crossing  again  to  the  First  Crossing  and  eastward 
to  the  Third  Crossing.  The  not-unexpected  happened — the 
lines  did  not  meet,  owing  to  "local  deflection  of  the  plumb 
line,"  although  the  discrepancies  were  greater  than  expected. 
At  Similkameen  the  line  came  509  feet  north  of  the  United 
States  station;  at  the  First  Crossing  the  Osoyoos  line  came 
364  feet  north  of  the  United  States  station,  but  the  line 
projected  from  the  Second  Crossing  westward  came  300  feet 
south  of  this  same  United  States  station;  i.e.,  the  two  British 
lines  run  from  British  stations  were  664  feet  apart.     This  was 
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not  attributable  to  any  error  in  the  work,  for  the  work  was 
well  done,  but  to  the  inherent  idiosyncrasies  of  the  environing 
mass  distribution.  Because  of  this  operation  of  connecting, 
or  trying  to  connect,  the  astronomic  stations  there  were  now 
two  lines  cut  at  each  of  the  three  United  States  stations. 
Things  could  not  be  left  in  this  condition.  After  discussion 
by  the  officers  of  the  two  commissions  on  March  4,  1861, 
"it  was  agreed  that  a  mean  parallel  should  be  adopted,  and 
a  new  line  run  and  marked  from  the  Similkameen  to  Stata- 
poosten."  And  this  new  line  was  run  and  marked  by  the 
United  States  commission.  Thus  in  places  a  third  line  was 
cut;  this  was  the  definitive  line.  This  explains  why  on  the 
ground  several  vistas  through  the  woods  existed  side  by  side. 
From  the  position  of  the  mean  parallel  at  Statapoosten  the 
British  commission  subsequently  ran  the  line  to  connect  with 
the  astronomic  stations  on  the  Columbia.  Here,  too,  the 
line  suffered  a  deflection  to  the  north,  namely  of  212  feet. 
As  already  mentioned  the  cairns  should  all  have  been  removed 
from  the  preliminary  lines  joining  astronomic  stations,  and 
only  those  left  which  were  on  the  final  line.  The  circumstance 
that  this  was  not  done  added  to  subsequent  mystification, 
but  the  finding  of  the  original  records  and  final  report  cleared 
up  everything. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  continue  the  story  and  recount 
what  happened  in  Washington.  Marcus  Baker,  cartographer, 
made  a  report  on  June  9,  1900,  to  the  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  on  this  boundary  line.  He  searched  the 
various  departments  in  Washington  for  documents  pertaining 
to  the  survey  and  had  personal  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  men  then  living  who  had  been  officially  connected  with 
the  boundary  survey,  with  a  view  to  throwing  light,  if  possible, 
on  "the  most  important  document  of  all,"  the  final  report, 
but  failed,  as  had  Captain  George  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
a  previous  search  in  1889.  Baker  adds  to  the  above:  "The 
search  above  mentioned  I  have  now  repeated  and  with  like 
result.  The  manuscript  has  not  been  found."  Further  on 
Baker  writes:      "But   the   report,   unfortunately,   was    not 
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published,  and  the  manuscript  has  for  many  years  been  lost 
to  view.  Its  whereabouts  are  still  unknown.  The  reason  it 
was  not  published,  I  am  informed,  is  that  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time,  deemed  its  publication  too  expensive. 
The  war  had  brought  a  mountain  of  debt,  and  under  these 
conditions  he  refused  to  sanction  so  costly  a  publication." 

Such  were  the  vicissitudes  of  the  1857-61  survey.  Within 
recent  years  the  whole  boundary  line,  from  Point  Roberts  on 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  been  opened  up,  a  "sky  line"  cut  through  the  forests, 
and  additional  monuments  erected  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Otto  Klotz 


TRAGIC  DRAMA: 

ARISTOTLE'S  THEORY  TESTED  BY 
SHAKESPEARE'S  PRACTICE 

"C*  VEN  as  Shakespeare  is  the  first  of  tragic  poets,  so  Aristotle 
still  remains  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  made 
tragic  poetry  the  object  of  theoretical  investigation.  Great 
weight  must  be  attached  to  any  principle  upon  which  they 
agree,  and  great  interest  belongs  to  any  point  where  the 
practice  of  the  one  parts  company  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
other.  In  this  article  I  shall  first  set  out,  as  concisely  as  I 
can,  the  main  points  of  Aristotle's  scheme,  and  shall  then 
inquire  how  these  are  illustrated  or  corrected  by  Shakespeare's 
actual  treatment  of  his  material  in  a  few  of  his  greatest 
tragedies. 

I 

Professor  Butcher's  exposition  of  Aristotle's  view  is 
the  chief — for  many  readers  indeed  the  sole — guide  in  inter- 
preting the  Poetics.  Its  value  is  so  widely  recognized 
that  any  subsequent  writer  may  dispense  himself  from  any 
tribute  beyond  simply  acknowledging  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  one  of  the  great  classic  commentaries,  and  that  we  owe  to 
it  illumination  at  almost  every  difficult  turn  in  the  text. 
It  will  be  obvious  how  far  I  have  drawn  upon  this  source; 
my  own  debt  to  Professor  Butcher  is  not  least  in  regard  to 
those  passages  where  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  is 
right.  For,  even  where  he  does  not  convince,  he  invariably 
provokes  and  stimulates  thought. 

Our  two  authorities  certainly  appear  to  agree  upon  that 
definition  which  must  taken  as  the  starting-point  in  our 
whole  view  of  the  subject.  Aristotle  laid  down  the  dictum 
"Art  imitates  Nature";  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  declare 
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that  the  end  of  playing  is  "to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up 
to  Nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure."  Hence  both  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  are  still 
quoted  in  defence  of  what  is  called  " dramatic  realism."  But 
if  we  mean  by  this  the  presentation  in  minute  detail  of  any 
and  every  aspect  of  life,  the  mere  photography,  that  is,  of 
the  actual,  it  is  certain  that  this  is  equally  foreign  to  Aristotle's 
theory  and  to  Shakespeare's  habit. 

Wherever  Aristotle  uses  the  word  <pvai^  he  intends  it  in 
a  very  special  sense,  a  sense  which  is  not  only  different  from, 
but  at  times  antithetical  to,  the  loose  popular  acceptation  of 
" Nature."  He  means  by  it,  for  example,  something  very 
different  from  that  " Nature"  which  was  so  glibly  spoken  of  by 
eighteenth  century  philosophers  in  France.  To  Rousseau  the 
natural  food  of  man  consisted  of  those  herbs,  roots,  and 
flesh,  which  the  fields  and  the  forest  supply,  while  the  process 
of  cooking  was  an  artificial  interference,  a  spoiling  of  the 
natural  simplicity.  George  Eliot  makes  merry  over  this  in 
Daniel  Deronda.  She  exclaims:  " Imagine  Jean  Jacques,  after 
his  essay  on  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  arts,  waking  up 
among  children  of  nature,  who  had  no  idea  of  grilling  the 
raw  bone  they  offered  him  for  breakfast  with  the  primitive 
flint  knife !"  But,  whatever  compromise  he  would  have  made 
in  practice,  such  was  Rousseau's  theoretical  position.  Aristotle 
urges  precisely  the  reverse.  For  him  digestion  was  a  process 
effected  by  Nature  within  the  body,  and  upon  that  process 
the  cook's  preparation  of  food  ought  always  to  model  itself. 
Digestion  was  Nature's  cookery;  cookery  was  artificial 
digestion.  The  saucepan  and  the  oven,  so  far  from  being 
an  outrage  upon  the  natural  order,  are  but  an  intelligent 
imitating  of  that  for  which  Nature  has  set  us  the  pattern. 
So  too  the  physician,  whose  interference  through  drugs,  and 
the  surgeon,  whose  interference  through  the  knife,  may  seem 
at  first  sight  to  meddle  with  natural  process  are  in  reality 
justified  and  successful  just  in  so  far  as  they  study  Nature's 
own  methods,  work  along  her  lines,  reinforce  the  recuperative 
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agency  which  is  already  in  action.  In  this  way  every  useful 
art  is  shown  to  be  imitative;  and  the  need  for  it  arises  because 
through  accident,  through  hostile  forces,  or  through  defective 
material,  some  valuable  end  is  being  frustrated  or  delayed. 

This  plainly  implies  a  certain  postulate  about  Nature. 
It  implies  that  certain  ends  are  being  sought,  that  there  is  a 
process  working  with  a  purpose.  Thus  the  natural  is  not 
that  which  happens  at  any  moment  to  exist;  still  less  is  it  that 
which  existed  at  the  beginning;  it  is  that  towards  which  things 
tend.  An  oak  is  the  nature  of  the  acorn;  a  developed  human 
being  is  the  nature  of  the  infant;  organized  society  is  the 
nature  of  man.  The  unnatural  is  that  which  would  divert 
such  normal  evolution,  and  it  is  the  function  of  useful  art, 
wherever  such  growth  is  being  hindered,  to  step  in  as  Nature's 
auxiliary;  having  acquired  insight  into  her  methods  it  removes 
her  obstacles  and  facilitates  her  purpose. 

As  he  passes  from  useful  art  to  fine  art,  Aristotle  carries 
with  him  ..the  same  conception.  Painting  and  sculpture  are 
very  obviously  imitative;  but  what  is  it,  exactly,  that  has  been 
imitated  in  the  work  of  Zeuxis  or  of  Pheidias  ?  Not  the 
actual  form  of  an  actual  man — this  would  be  the  task  of  the 
photographer.  But  not,  on  the  other  hand,  any  form  in 
which  humanity  is  repudiated  or  contradicted — this  would 
give  us  the  monstrous  figures  of  a  caricaturist.  In  shape  and 
pose  and  colour  the  painting  or  the  statue  must  be  "true  to 
life,"  or,  more  precisely,  "true  to  nature/'  true,  that  is,  to 
the  conception  which  Nature,  amid  many  blunders,  is  seeking 
to  attain.  Thus  the  true  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  sculpture, 
is  not  identical  with  the  true  in  fact.  We  may  illustrate 
Aristotle's  point,  I  think,  in  this  way.  Many  persons,  if 
asked  to  account  for  their  interest  in  a  Shakespearean  drama, 
will  speak  of  the  vivid  play  of  emotion,  the  ingenious  plot, 
the  inevitable  denouement.  But  these  are  present  in  much 
work  that  we  call  artistically  inferior — in  much  that  we 
refuse  to  call  art  at  all.  There  are  many  novels  with  a  plot 
of  surpassing  ingenuity,  which  absorb  our  attention  for  an 
afternoon,  but  which   we  never  wish  to  read  again.     The 
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Bovril  advertisement,  in  which  an  ox  looks  down  with  pathetic 
interest  upon  a  bottle  of  meat  essence,  with  the  legend  printed 
below  "  Alas !  my  poor  brother ! "  is  a  vivid  picture  of  emotion. 
But  not  even  its  designer  would  call  it  high  art.  Aristotle, 
I  think,  would  have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  such  a  writer 
as  Jane  Austen,  though  her  genius  is  commonly  pronounced 
dramatic.  He  would  have  urged  that  her  little  world  of  the 
parlour,  however  faithfully  she  photographed  it,  lacks  the 
compass,  the  volume,  the  idealization,  which  are  essential  to 
good  art.  He  would  have  said  that  one  might  as  well  make 
drawings  of  one's  chance  acquaintances  and  claim,  in  virtue 
of  their  accuracy,  to  rank  with  Zeuxis.1  Artistic  material  is, 
of  course,  embedded  in  the  actual,  but  it  is  hidden  there; 
to  draw  it  forth  means  at  once  following  and  transcending 
fact.  This  seems  to  be  the  point  of  that  pregnant  definition 
in  the  Poetics:  "Art  is  the  expression  of  the  universal 
element  in  human  life";  and  again  of  that  daring  paradox; 
"The  poet  should  prefer  probable  impossibilities  to  improbable 
possibilities." 

Of  fine  art  poetry  is  one  subdivision,  and  in  drama, 
beyond  any  other  form  of  literary  workmanship,  an  imitative 
effect  is  adequately  produced.  For  there  the  illusion  of  words 
is  helped  out  by  the  still  stronger  illusion  of  sight.  Even  on 
the  ancient  stage,  and  of  course  to  a  far  higher  degree  on  the 
modern,  action  could  be  made  realistic.  For  Aristotle  this 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  tragedy.  It  imitates  action,  not 
indeed  in  the  sense  of  mere  outward  behaviour,  for  action, 
he  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  must  be  the  manifestation  of 
inner  purpose  and  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
Aristotle  nothing  is  quite  so  necessary  to  drama  as  its  plot, 
its  march  of  incident.  Hence  narrative,  and  mere  soliloquy 
by  which  the  movement  of  the  piece  is  not  furthered, 
are  alike  out  of  place.  One  might  almost  say  that  both  for 
our  philosopher's  theory  and  for  Greek  practice  only  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  human  lot  possess  artistic  interest.  For 
example,  no  place  is  given  to  the  depicting  of  outward  nature 

1  Cf.  Charlotte  Bronte's  criticism  on  Jane  Austen's  work:  "  An  accurate  daguerre- 
o  typed  portrait  of  a  common-place  face." 
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for  its  own  sake,  or  to  the  depicting  of  the  animal  world. 
There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  work  of  Turner  or  of  Rosa 
Bonheur.  If  the  external  appears  at  all  it  appears  only  as 
a  setting,  a  background  for  the  interplay  of  the  characters 
and  wills  of  men. 

We  may  sum  up  the  theory  then,  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
as  follows.  Tragic  drama  is,  in  its  essence,  a  structure  of 
incidents,  which  must  be  true  to  nature,  but  the  nature  to 
which  they  are  true  must  not  be  the  trivial,  the  commonplace, 
or  even  the  average  mode  of  conduct  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  one  knows.  To  imitate  this  with  fidelity  would  indeed 
require  an  ingenious  craftsman,  but  such  work  would  not  be 
worth  doing,  and,  if  it  were  done,  it  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  art.  That  term  in  the  literary  sense  should  be 
reserved  for  the  skill  of  him  who  deals  with  impulse  and 
passion  as  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  deals  with  form,  finding 
his  data  in  the  actual,  but  operating  upon  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  repeal  Nature's  potentialities,  to  exhibit  full-grown  that 
which  Nature  holds  in  germ,  that  which  she  is  always  struggling 
and  is  never  quite  able  to  bring  to  maturity.  It  would  thus 
be  no  reproach  to  a  dramatist  if  one  could  show  that  his  men 
and  women  have  never  lived,  or  even  that  they  never  could 
live — any  more  than  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  Zeuxis  that 
his  Hera  was  more  majestic  or  to  Apelles  that  his  Aphrodite 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  human  figure  could  possibly 
become.  For  the  poet  properly  imitates  that  which  is  beyond 
the  actual. 

We  now  reach  the  best  known,  and  many  would  say  the 
central  part  of  Aristotle's  doctrine. 

In  so  imitating  an  action  as  to  reveal  some  universal 
element  in  life  the  tragic  poet  has  before  him  a  serious  purpose 
Unlike  the  comic  poet  he  selects  an  action  that  is  grave 
(a-TTovBalov)  f  not  an  action  that  is  ludicrous  (yeXolov).  For 
that  life  which  tragedy  imitates  is  a  life  of  struggle  between 
man  and  the  forces  which  encompass  him  We  may  think  of 
these  forces  as  circumstance,  or  as  hostile  wills,  or,  still  more 
profoundly,    as    inner    discord    within    man    himself    which 
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prevents  him  from  being  or  doing  the  thing  that  he  would 
The  struggle  is  one  of  which  we  may  be  conscious  in  the  most 
varied  degrees;  such  consciousness  is  at  a  minimum  in  him 
who  "drifts  with  the  tide" — it  is  most  intense  for  him  who, 
in  Tennyson's  phrase,  "grapples  with  his  evil  star."  Hence 
it  is  the  exceptional  character  which  is  suited  to  the  tragic 
stage.  If  the  scenes  shown  there  are  foreign  to  common 
experience,  and  hence  condemned  as  "improbable,"  this  only 
means  that  strong  characters  are  rare,  that  they  belong  so 
slightly  to  the  experience  of  the  commonplace  man  as  to 
make  him  fail  to  recognize  them  when  they  are  presented 
But  they  are  thoroughly  probable  in  the  poetic  sense,  because 
they  disclose  on  a  great  scale  that  spiritual  conflict  which  on 
some  scale  is  ubiquitous  and  inevitable.  Hegel's  way  of 
putting  this  was  to  describe  the  tragic  situation  as  always 
one  in  which  two  duties  conflict,  and  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  means  of  being  faithful  to  one  without  disloyalty 
to  the  other.  The  classic  instance  of  such  a  play  is  the 
Antigone.  But  Aristotle  does  not  thus  wholly  moralize  the 
tragic  motive.  It  is  for  him  a  drama  of  destiny,  and  the 
antagonisms  which  make  the  issue  doubtful  may  spring  from 
different  causes 

But  the  purpose  with  which  the  whole  is  placed  on  the 
stage  is  always  one  and  the  same.  Actual  life  regarded  from 
this  solemnizing  standpoint  excites  two  principal  emotions — 
pity  and  fear.  It  excites  pity,  for  we  often  see  a  failure  and 
a  suffering  which  are  undeserved,  a  purpose  which  should 
have  succeeded,  but  which  has  been  baulked  by  fate — a 
suffering  which  has  been  entailed  not  only  in  spite  of  but 
even  in  consequence  of  virtue.  It  excites  fear,  for  we  never 
know  when  the  same  experience  may  be  ours.  We  tremble 
lest  our  own  best  efforts  may  be  similarly  brought  to  nought, 
or  our  own  highest  aim  may  be  vitiated  by  a  missing  of  our 
way  at  the  critical  moment.  Such  pity  and  such  fear  are, 
in  Aristotle's  view,  a  source  of  danger;  they  weaken,  they 
unnerve.  "The  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought."     But  the  tragic  dramatist  acts  as 
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a  kind  of  physician  to  these  disordered  feelings.  He  "  imitates  " 
upon  the  stage  in  idealized  form  such  situations  as  would, 
if  we  met  them  in  ordinary  experience,  rouse  pity  and  terror. 
By  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  process,  as  Professor  Butcher 
puts  it,  a  process  analogous  to  the  cure  of  frenzy  through 
"a  wild,  restless  music, "  the  vent  given  to  emotion  in  the 
playhouse  serves  as  a  safety  valve;  the  feelings  undergo  a 
fcdOapo-L?  or  purgation,  and  the  balance  of  the  system  is  restored. 

That  this  may  have  the  due  effect  it  is  necessary  for 
the  hero  to  be  of  a  certain  type,  and  Aristotle  goes  on  to 
indicate  some  types  which  must  be  excluded.  Stainless 
virtue  must  not  be  shown  as  crushed,  for  such  a  result  would 
be  morally  shocking  (fiiapdv);  whilst  the  converse  case  of 
triumphant  villainy  would  fail  to  exhibit  any  tragic  feature 
at  all.  Nor  should  we  admit  the  catastrophe  of  the  utter 
scoundrel,  though  it  would  satisfy  the  moral  sense;  such  a 
case  would  not  come  personally  home  to  the  average  citizen. 
He  would  view  it  as  so  external  to  himself  that  the  appropriate 
emotions  would  not  be  aroused.  It  is  essential  that  the  actor 
should  appeal  to  the  spectator  as  to  one  who  might  conceivably 
be  circumstanced  in  a  similar  way. 

Finally,  Aristotle  is  very  decided  in  his  preference  for 
the  unhappy  ending.  We  think  of  this  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  a  tragic  drama;  how  far  our  view  has  been  determined  for 
us  by  the  philosopher's  teaching  no  one  can  tell.  But  so 
eminent  a  critic  as  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  Lear 
ought  to  have  shown  at  the  close  a  happier  fate  for  Cordelia. 
The  play,  he  said,  was  at  fault,  because  it  made  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  a  revised  form,  more  satisfactory  to  the  moral 
sense,  was  actually  attempted  on  the  stage.  Whether 
Johnson's  criticism,  based  in  part  upon  Aristotle's  canon, 
would  have  appealed  to  the  author  of  the  Poetics  we  can 
only  guess;  quite  possibly  he  would  have  thought  the  ending 
too  painful.  But  that  nothing  like  poetic  justice  should 
be  aimed  at  we  are  expressly  told.  It  is  wrong,  he  says,  to 
censure  Euripides  because  his  plays  so  often  close  unhappily; 
this  is  the  right  closing,  and  Euripides,  faulty  as  he  is  in 
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other  respects,  is  felt  to  be  "the  most  tragic  of  the  poets.'' 
For  otherwise  pity  and  fear  would  be  so  dissipated  as  to  fail 
of  their  result. 

II 

How  far  is  this  theory  confirmed  or  discredited  by  the 
great  modern  master  of  tragic  effects  ? 

To  begin  with,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  fixed  for  ever  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "tragic."  What  do  we  understand  by 
it?  Clearly  something  disastrous,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  tragic  death 
of  President  Garfield.  But  though  all  that  is  tragic  must  be 
disastrous,  not  everything  disastrous  is  necessarily  tragic. 
A  natural  death  in  ripe  old  age,  the  termination  of  a  criminal 
career  in  the  penitentiary,  the  failure  of  a  man  who  has  chosen 
a  profession  for  which  he  is  unsuited — these  are  disasters, 
but  not  tragic  disasters.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  genuine 
tragedy  where  premature  death  has  cut  short  a  life  of  rich 
promise,  where  a  criminal's  innocent  family  has  to  bear  the 
brand  of  his  disgrace,  or  where  high  gifts  have  been  wasted 
against  insuperable  obstacles.  In  all  these  cases  the  moral 
element  is  the  significant  one.  In  each  we  discern  a  conflict 
— that  very  conflict  which  constitutes  the  eternal  problem. 
We  see  that  which  appeared  entitled  to  success,  and  yet  was 
cheated  of  its  reward  by  some  antagonizing  force  which,  we 
feel,  ought  not  to  have  stood  in  the  way.  If  we  are  philo- 
sophical pessimists  we  maintain  that  the  order  of  things  is 
such  as  to  make  these  disasters  permanent  and  inevitable; 
hence  it  is  with  perfect  propriety  that  the  pessimist  speaks 
of  life  as  "in  its  essence  tragic."1 

According  to  Aristotle  such  a  conflict  is  presented,  or, 
as  he  would  say,  "imitated,"  upon  the  stage.  That  the  imita- 
tion may  impress,  the  hero  must  be  of  elevated  dignity,  of 
good  though  not  spotless  character,  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  though  his  passions  may  be  on  a  grander 

'Mr.  Hardy  is  a  typical  present-day  representative,  with  that  ineluctabile  fatum 
which  he  calls  "  the  coil  of  things."  Tragedy  in  Aristotle's  meaning,  and  perhaps 
even  with  Aristotle's  purpose,  is  the  essence  of  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Jude  the 
Obscure,  and,  above  all,  Tess. 
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scale,  one  who  passes  from  prosperity  to  downfall,  and  whose 
collapse  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  himself,  proceeding  from 
some  dfiapria  which  he  has  committed. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  afjLapTLa,  let  us  mark  how  close  this  description  comes  to 
the  tragic  picture  in  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  or  Othello,  or 
Macbeth.  Professor  Bradley,  in  his  profound  lectures  on 
this  subject,  has  used  the  phrase  "the  substance  of  Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. "  He  explains  this  as  the  answer  which  we 
want  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tragic  aspect 
of  life?"  or  "What  is  the  general  fact,  shown  now  in  this 
tragedy,  now  in  that?"  Who  are  the  heroes  in  these  four 
plays  ?  A  prince,  a  king,  a  thane  who  becomes  a  king,  a 
general  bearing  the  burden  of  a  war.  Shakespeare  nowhere 
attempts  to  weave  such  a  plot  round  the  figure  of  one  in 
humble  life.  The  social  consequence  of  these  persons  accen- 
tuates the  spectacle  of  their  calamity,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
their  position  alone  which  makes  them  impressive.  Hamlet 
has  speculative  genius  of  the  first  order;  his  dialectic  rapidity, 
his  dazzling  gifts  of  phrase,  his  loftiness  of  feeling,  all  add  to 
prmceliness.  Like  Burke  as  he  thought  of  Marie  Antoinette 
we  are  moved  while  we  contemplate  "that  elevation  and  that 
fall."  Lear  never  loses  his  grandeur,  he  rather  increases  it 
in  the  depth  of  adversity.  The  aged  king  with  his  torrential 
passions,  with  his  pride  that  will  not  break,  with  his  magnan- 
imous trust  in  human  nature,  with  his  eloquence  that  glows 
the  brighter  when  reason  has  become  dimmed — no  figure 
could  be  more  true  to  Aristotle's  conception  of  heroic  material; 
none  perhaps  reminds  us  so  much  of  Sophocles'  CEdipus 
Coloneus ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  CEdipus  that  the 
philosopher  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this  chapter  of  the 
Poetics.  Othello,  indeed,  is  neither  king  nor  prince,  but  he 
is  in  high  public  trust,  and  he  is  brought  before  us  at  the 
acme  of  his  fame.  He  has  saved  the  state,  he  is  the  people's 
idol,  he  wears  the  laurels  of  victory;  in  spirit  he  is  all  that  we 
admire  in  a  soldier,  self-possessed,  candid  to  bluntness, 
modest  amid  his  glories,  incapable  of  double  dealing,  almost 
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incapable  of  suspicion.  Moreover,  the  dramatist  has  removed 
him  still  further  out  of  the  common  rank  by  surrounding  him 
with  a  halo  of  romance.  He  has  a  history  of  triumphant 
adventure  in  lands  almost  unknown,  and  though  he  calls 
himself  "rude  of  speech"  he  shows  a  warmth  of  imagination 
which  constantly  breaks  into  poetry.  Macbeth,  with  all  his 
repulsiveness,  is  cast  no  less  in  the  tragic  mould.  Why  is  he 
so  fascinating  a  figure,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  his  critics  to 
rob  him  of  interest,  to  exhibit  him  as  a  weakling,  clay  in  the 
hands  of  his  masterful  consort,  without  the  courage  of  his 
own  base  desires  ?  His  wife  taunted  him  that  he  "would  not 
play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win";  commentators  have 
taken  their  cue  from  this,  and  have  tried  to  make  us  think 
of  him  as  that  most  despicable  creature,  one  who  wants 
somebody  else  to  commit  his  crimes  for  him.  Macbeth  would 
not  be  the  fearsome  human  symbol  he  is  if  such  were  a  true 
account  of  him.  As  Professor  Bradley  points  out,  so  far  from 
being  a  coward  his  courage  is  "simply  frightful";  it  proves 
itself  at  every  turn  in  the  play  where  mere  physical  boldness 
is  called  for — from  the  moment  when  his  smoking  steel  carved 
a  passage  through  the  enemy,  down  to  his  last  single  encounter 
with  Macduff.  But  Macbeth  has  a  better  side,  a  gloomy, 
superstitious  conscience  which  misgives  him  at  crucial  points 
in  the  movement  of  the  play.  What  we  witness  is  the 
recurring  conflicts  between  his  better  self  and  his  master 
passion,  the  progressive  enfeebling  of  scruple  as  he  passes 
from  one  deed  of  blood  to  another.  His  so-called  weaknesses, 
so  far  from  making  us  despise  him,  awaken  a  kind  of  sympathy ; 
we  seem  to  be  present  at  the  contest  of  good  and  evil  for 
Macbeth's  soul,  and,  as  the  denouement  is  reached,  pity  and 
fear  pass  almost  into  awe. 

How  are  we  to  understand  the  cause  which,  in  Aristotle's 
view,  should  be  shown  as  leading  to  the  tragic  downfall? 
The  hero,  we  are  told,  goes  wrong  not  through  tioxO^pia  but 
through  afxapria.  Professor  Butcher  translates  this:  "not 
through  deliberate  wickedness  but  through  some  great  error 
or  frailty."     It  is  an  extremely  attractive,  even  a  seductive 
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way  to  understand  the  passage.  We  think  at  once  of  those 
Shakespearean  figures  whom  it  would  fit  to  a  nicety,  figures 
whose  general  strength  of  character  was  marred  by  a  flaw, 
who  had — as  we  often  put  it — the  " defects  of  their  qualities/' 
an  overwhelming  impulse,  an  impetuous  zeal,  a  failure  of 
insight.  We  think  of  Hamlet's  indecision,  of  the  moral 
shock  that  unnerved  him  for  life,  of  the  melancholy  which 
he  could  not  control,  and  which  he  pretended  in  a  still  higher 
degree  that  the  reality  might  thus  be  disguised,  of  that  fatal 
skill  in  casuistry  which  made  him  able  to  cajole  himself  with 
plausible  reasons  for  delay.  Thus,  as  one  writer  says, 
u  Hamlet,  instead  of  trying  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  history, 
seeks  to  be  the  spectator  of- his  own  tragedy";  and,  we  may 
add,  by  drifting  into  this  attitude  towards  it  he  makes  that 
tragedy  in  the  end  tenfold  more  tragic  than  it  need  have 
been. 

Again,  the  majesty  of  Lear  is  crossed  with  an  absurd 
capriciousness,  with  the  self-will  of  an  old  autocrat  whose 
whims  had  never  been  resisted,  with  reliance  on  his  own  rash 
judgements  of  character  even  where  these  lead  him  to  sudden 
and  irrevocable  steps.  What  the  Greeks  called  tf/fyt?,  the 
quality  which  was  for  them  par  excellence  the  origin  of  all 
things  tragic,  overweening  self-confidence  by  which  the  gods 
are  challenged  and  which  provokes  heaven  to  "cut  down 
towering  things" — this  may  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the  a^apria 
of  Lear.  Though  his  misfortunes  arouse  such  sympathy  that 
we  forget  his  faults  in  indignation  against  his  heartless 
daughters,  yet  the  drama  sets  in  strong  relief  the  connexion 
between  his  temperament  and  his  fall.  In  Othello  the 
case  is,  at  first  sight,  very  different.  One  is  tempted  to  say 
that  it  is  no  flaw  of  character,  it  is  the  hero's  very  virtue  that 
becomes  his  undoing.  His  disposition  is  all  of  a  piece,  direct, 
straightforward,  honourable;  he  assumes  everyone  else  to  be 
the  same.  Charity  is  not  for  him  something  painfully  acquired 
by  self -discipline,  it  springs  from  his  nature.  Thus,  when 
perverse  fate  brings  him  into  relation  with  Iago  he  comes  to 
grief  where  one  even  ordinarily  suspicious  would    not  have 
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been  deceived.  Othello  seems  a  martyr  to  his  faith  in  man. 
But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  by  a^apria  Aristotle  meant 
a  " defect  of  character/'  I  can  easily  see  how  he  would  have 
shown  Othello  to  be  at  fault  He  would  have  reminded  us  that 
virtue  includes  an  intellectual  element,  that  o  airovSaios  should 
also  be  o  <pp6viixo<;,  and  that  to  deal  with  this  imperfect  world  as 
if  it  consisted  of  persons  through  and  through  genuine  is  to 
be  culpably  blind  to  the  facts  which  one  ought  to  have 
observed.  And  Aristotle  would  have  pointed  out  that  so 
sanguine  a  charity,  once  it  has  been  disillusioned,  is  very  apt 
to  rush  to  an  opposite  extreme.  Othello's  simple  confidence 
in  Iago  makes  him  outrageously  unjust  to  Desdemona.  The 
former  is  assumed  to  be  honest;  the  latter  is  not  given  a 
chance  to  refute  the  charge  against  her.  Nor  is  Macbeth 
any  exception  to  the  principle  that  a  tragic  figure  must  be 
one  where  a  defect  spoils  some  genuine  nobleness.  The  zeal, 
the  courage,  the  loyalty,  which  Shakespeare  is  at  pains  to 
make  prominent  in  the  earlier  scenes  are  vitiated  by  a  craving 
for  power,  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  play  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  inward  struggle. 

But,  despite  the  attractiveness  of  a  translation  which 
would  bring  modern  practice  into  such  accord  with  classic 
theory,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  find  this  sense  in  the  Greek 
text.  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  downfall  as  due  to  a  anaprla,  and 
this  word  can  certainly  mean  a  "flaw  of  character."  But  it 
can  also,  and  more  naturally,  mean  an  error  for  which  no  one 
is  to  blame,  a  mistake  about  circumstances,  a  wrong  judgement. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  in  the  passage  of  the  Poetics  with 
which  we  are  concerned  seems  to  follow  from  the  instances 
of  such  apaprlai  that  are  quoted  in  illustration.  CEdipus, 
Alcmseon,  Meleager,  Thyestes,  Telephus — not  one  of  these 
can  be  convicted  of  having  brought  his  fate  upon  himself 
through  a  moral  flaw.  In  each  case  the  legend  speaks  of 
tyrannical  circumstance,  of  an  inherited  curse,  of  actions 
done  in  all  good  faith — sometimes  even  at  the  bidding  of  an 
oracle — and  yet  colliding  with  the  will  of  gods  or  furies,  who 
arrange  accident  to  work  out  doom.     Thus,  I  think,  what 
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Aristotle  had  in  mind  was  man's  incapacity  at  times  to  steer 
his  way  among  the  forces  which  bear  upon  his  lot,  the  struggle 
he  has  to  sustain  against  destiny,  the 

ill  dicing  with  the  gods 
Who  load  the  dice  with  death. 

He  was  no  doubt  influenced  here  by  that  Greek  fatalism 
which  no  adroitness  of  reinterpretation  can  eliminate  from 
Attic  drama.  It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  ^Eschylus, 
and  it  is  there  to  a  reduced  extent  even  in  Sophocles.  The 
feature  which  answers  to  this  in  Shakespeare  is  not  Macbeth' s 
self-destroying  ambition,  but  the  chapter  of  accident  by 
which  that  ambition  becomes  inflamed  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  prophecy  of  the  witches  on  the  blasted  heath, 
the  arrival  of  Duncan  just  when  Macbeth's  sinister  purpose 
had  been  encouraged,  the  oracle  that  bade  him  fear  nothing 
from  those  of  woman  born,  and  promised  him  life  till  Birnam 
wood  should  come  to  Dunsinane.  Again,  in  Othello  the 
Aristotelian  element  is  seen  less  in  that  impetuous  passion 
which  made  the  hero  so  precipitate  than  in  the  network  of 
chance  by  which  he  was  entangled,  the  generous  confidence 
which  prevented  him  from  questioning  Cassio,  Desdemona's 
dropping  of  her  handkerchief,  Othello's  overhearing  of  the 
conversation  with  Bianca.  Such  points  as  these  have  sug- 
gested to  Professor  Bradley  the  close  parallel  between 
Othello  and  the  (Edipus  Tyr annus,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  was  Aristotle's  ideal  tragedy. 

The  next  point  that  we  must  look  at  is  the  relative 
importance  in  a  tragedy  of  the  two  elements,  action  and 
character.  Aristotle's  word  for  the  former  is  Trpdfa,  and  for 
the  latter  rjOo? ;  but  it  has  been  hotly  disputed  whether  the 
English  terms  are  anything  like  precise  equivalents  for  the 
Greek.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  they  are  so,  how 
does  Aristotle's  doctrine  run  ?    This  is  what  he  says: 

Poets  do  not  represent  persons  acting  in  order  to  display  their  character, 
but  they  take  this  in  as  accessory  to  action.  .  .  .  Moreover,  there 
cannot  be  a  tragedy  without  action,  but  there  may  be  one  without 
character. 
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This  is  a  very  real  shock  to  our  modern  ideas  For  it  seems  to 
mean  that  the  essence  of  tragedy  lies  in  complication  of 
external  incident,  that  the  interest  is  due,  not  to  that  interplay 
of  passion  and  impulse  which  the  plot  reveals,  but  to  the 
mere  succession  of  startling  occurrences  upon  the  stage. 

Think  again  of  Hamlet.  It  is,  of  course,  in  a  certain 
sense  a  play  of  action,  action  that  becomes  almost  melo- 
dramatic in  its  intensity.  Adultery,  murder,  madness,  a 
ghost,  the  curtain  rung  down  upon  the  stage  strewn  with  four 
corpses.  And  no  doubt  there  are  those  to  whom  such  ' '  thrills ' ' 
are  the  essence  of  the  piece.  In  that  inimitable  chapter  of 
Tom  Jones,  where  Partridge  pays  his  first  visit  to  the 
theatre,  it  is  these  things  that  chiefly  affect  him.  His  knees 
knock  together  when  Garrick  enters  as  the  ghost,  and,  as 
Hamlet  is  bidden  to  follow,  Partridge  exclaims  from  the 
gallery  "Go  along  with  you!  I'd  follow  the  devil  as  soon. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  such  f  oolhardiness ! "  He  looks  at  the 
king,  wonders  how  so  innocent  a  face  can  disguise  a  murderer's 
soul,  and  breaks  into  reflection  on  the  deceitfulness  of 
appearances.  He  watches  the  gravedigger  only  to  remark 
that  he  is  lazy  at  his  job,  and  that  a  sexton  could  easily  be 
found  to  do  the  work  quicker.  On  hearing  that  the  ghost 
is  to  come  again  he  sits  in  fearful  expectation,  and  for  many 
nights  afterwards  he  cannot  sleep  for  perspiring  at  the  thought 
of  what  he  has  seen.  Partridge  is  no  caricature  of  those 
who  crowd  the  upper  gallery  in  a  third-rate  playhouse  when 
some  awful  scene  of  blood  and  fire  is  presented. 

But,  unless  we  are  as  dense  as  he,  the  movement  of 
Hamlet  will  appeal  to  us  differently.  The  old,  worn-out  jest 
about  playing  that  drama  without  the  prince  of  Denmark 
recalls  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is  just  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
alternate  resolves  and  reconsiderations  in  the  hero's  soul, 
which  constitute  the  interest  of  the  piece.  It  might  be  called, 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  phrase,  "The  Sketch  of  a  Temperament." 
And  can  we  suppose  that  this,  so  conspicuous  a  motif  with 
modern  playwrights,  is  wholly  left  out,  or  is  relegated  to  a 
subordinate  position,  in  Aristotle's  theory  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  depends  on  the  meaning  we  give  to 
Trpd&s  and  to  ^00?.  Professor  Bradley  has  drawn  a  distinction 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  help.  "  Action  in  drama/ ' 
he  says,  "is  something  quite  different  from  plot."  He  means 
to  separate  that  conduct  of  the  characters  which  adds  to 
their  psychological  portraiture  from  those  external  events 
which  constitute  their  fortunes.  Can  we  suppose  that 
Aristotle  intended  by  Trpdfc  action  in  the  former  sense — not 
in  the  latter  ? 

Evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this.  There  is 
a  special  word  for  plot,  namely,  pvOos  ;  the  philosopher  places 
this  as  a  dramatic  element  in  a  position  of  co-ordinate  rank 
with  character  and  action.  When  he  declares  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  persons  of  a  play  to  "act,"  he  explains  this 
as  the  mark  which  distinguishes  drama  from  epic  or  lyric 
poetry,  compositions  full  of  events  which  are  not  shown  as 
happening  but  are  merely  reported,or  again  compositions  full 
of  speechmaking  where  character  is  orally  analyzed,  not 
revealed  in  behaviour.  Thus,  too,  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that 
a  Trpaft?  need  not  pass  beyond  t  actor  himself;  it  need  not 
involve  a  second  person.  Professor  Butcher  sums  up  the 
matter  thus:  "The  word  ' Action'  requires  to  be  interpreted 
with  much  latitude  of  meaning.  It  embraces  not  only  the 
deeds,  the  incidents,  the  situations,  but  also  the  mental 
processes,  and  the  motives  which  underlie  the  outward  events, 
or  which  result  from  them.  It  is  the  compendious  expression 
for  all  these  forces  working  together  towards  a  definite  end." 

In  harmony  with  this  view  Professor  Butcher  goes  on 
to  maintain  that  such  a  tragedy  as  Hamlet  is  well  within 
Aristotle's  conception,  though  he  admits  that  it  can  seldom 
be,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  a  dramatic  success.  "The  emotions," 
he  writes,  "must  harden  into  will,  and  the  will  express  itself 
in  deed.  Much  more  rarely,  as  in  Hamlet,  can  character 
become  dramatic  by  an  intellectual  and  masterly  inactivity, 
which  offers  resistance  to  the  motives  that  prompt  ordinary 
men  to  action.  Events  are  then  brought  about,  not  by  the 
free  energy  of  will,  but  by  acts,  as  it  were,  of  arrested  volition, 
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by  forces  such  as  operate  in  the  world  of  dreamland.  There 
is  in  Hamlet  a  strenuous  inaction,  a  not-acting,  which  is  in 
itself  a  form  of  action." 

Again,  though  ^0o?  is  a  common  word  for  character,  it 
seems  questionable  whether  Aristotle  intended  it  in  the 
Poetics  in  the  sense  of  individual  portrait  drawing.  When 
he  says  there  can  be  a  drama  without  any  ^0o?  at  all,  we  seem 
forced  to  explain  it  in  some  other  way.  And  that  way  is, 
I  think,  fairly  obvious.  Aristotle  had  in  mind,  and  he  meant 
to  protest  against,  those  plays  where  the  disposition  of  the 
hero  is  not  made  to  show  itself  unconsciously  through  the 
series  of  his  acts,  but  is  proclaimed  in  quasi-rhetorical  decla- 
mation. He  rightly  prefers  genuine  drama  to  dramatic 
speech-making.  No  doubt  the  prevailing  taste  at  the  time 
for  rhetoric  had  in  some  degree  corrupted  the  stage,  and 
Euripides,  to  whom  our  philosopher  is  very  severe,  had  set 
the  example  of  jtfaw  in  a  play. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  Professor  Butcher  has  failed  to 
make  room  in  the  classic  scheme  for  one  form  of  tragedy 
which  we  admire.  It  seems  a  little  far-fetched  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  construe  Aristotle's  word  for  " action"  in 
a  sense  which  will  include  inaction  equally  well.  And  I  feel 
sure  that  the  criticism  in  the  Poetics  was  primarily  aimed 
at  such  a  play  as  the  Prometheus,  where  the  whole  interest 
turns  upon  a  process  in  the  hero's  mind.  Such  a  piece  would 
diverge  from  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy,  partly  because  in 
Greek  drama  free  human  choice  had  not  anything  like  the 
field  which  it  has  in  modern  plays.  The  plot  was  taken 
from  the  cycle  of  legend,  the  denouement  was  fixed  by  tradition, 
and  the  dramatist  had  to  move  within  the  limits  of  the  accepted 
story.  He  might  vary  the  detail,  but  he  must  not  depart 
from  the  well-known  outlines.  And  the  supernatural  element 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  hero  often 
fell,  not  through  his  own  avoidable  fault  or  error,  but  through 
a  divine  decree.  Hence  interest  centred  more  in  the  externals 
and  less  in  the  character-drawing.  Both  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  drama  had  to  do  with  destiny,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
modern  that  character  is  explicitly  shown  to  be  destiny. 
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A  further  contrast  with  later  ideas  is  offered  in  the 
absence  from  the  Greek  stage  of  the  brilliant  scoundrel,  the 
figure  like  Richard  III.  Aristotle  considers,  and  definitely 
rejects,  the  project  of  making  such  a  person  the  central 
interest  of  a  play.  There  could,  he  thinks,  result  neither 
pity  nor  fear — no  pity,  for  we  should  feel  that  the  downfall 
was  deserved;  no  fear,  because  in  one  completely  depraved 
we  should  not  recognize  the  necessary  kinship  with  ourselves. 
This  is  a  judgement  in  which,  with  so  many  striking  examples 
of  tragic  effectiveness  where  a  consummate  villain  is  portrayed, 
we  can  no  longer  concur. 

What  is  the  secret  of  such  effectiveness  ?  Can  the 
morally  ugly  be  made  artistic  ?  Is  it  possible  to  separate  the 
beautiful  from  the  good  ?  These  are  different  ways  of  putting 
a  single  question.  Someone  has  said  that  Satan  is  the  real 
hero  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  is  the  hero  in  the  sense  of  con- 
centrating interest,  making  us  follow  his  fortunes,  evoking 
a  certain  sympathy  and  admiration.  Unless,  however,  like 
Milton's  Belial,  we  "love  vice  for  itself,'7  our  feelings  cannot 
be  thus  stimulated  by  Satan's  depravity  alone.  They  come, 
I  think,  from  our  sense  of  his  power,  his  endurance,  his 
intellectual  adroitness,  his  pride,  his  fitness  to  command — in 
a  word,  his  quasi- virtues.  Tragic  emotion  is  stirred  at  the 
sight  of  all  this  capacity  running  to  waste,  turned  to  futile 
rebellion  against  the  moral  order,  ground  exceeding  small  in 
the  mills  of  God.  The  vulgar,  blundering  criminal  excites 
indignation  and  contempt:  the  artist  in  crime,  far-seeing, 
self-controlled,  resourceful,  defiant  of  consequence,  ready  like 
Macbeth  to  "jump  the  life  to  come" — a  spectacle  such  as 
this  rouses  the  highest  degree  of  pity  and  fear.  There  is 
such  a  spoiling  of  promise  and  of  potency.  Treated  thus  the 
arch-outlaw  has  given  to  the  modern  stage  particularly  tragic 
material,  and  Aristotle's  rejection  of  such  a  "hero"  has  not 
been  justified. 

One  might  further  point  out  that  a  modern  play,  with 
its  far  greater  scenic  machinery,  as  well  as  its  far  greater 
length,  gives  opportunity  for  much  more  complicated  character- 
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drawing  than  was  within  the  range  of  the  Greek  drama  with 
only  three  actors,  with  women's  parts  taken  by  men,  and 
with  only  the  simplest  stage  properties.  The  very  number 
of  persons  gives  a  chance  for  greater  effectiveness  and  delicacy 
of  contrast.  Or  one  might  raise  the  problem  how  far  Aristotle 
would  have  endorsed  that  modern  axiom  which  forbids  the 
depicting  of  personified  abstractions.  The  characters,  we 
constantly  hear,  must  be  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood, 
no  villains  wholly  villainous,  no  heroes  completely  heroic,  no 
embodied  Avarice,  embodied  Ambition,  embodied  Bene- 
volence. It  is  usual  to  mention  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  as  denying  by  its  very  title  the  essence  of 
drama,  and  it  is  said  that  while  such  abstract  entities  may 
be  fit  for  allegory  the  clash  of  such  unreal  types  is  wanting 
in  human,  and  hence  in  dramatic,  interest.  This  principle  is, 
of  course,  both  sound  and  important,  but  surely  we  may  so 
overstate  it  as  to  make  undramatic  those  figures  which  are 
central  in  some  of  our  greatest  plays.  Of  all  the  characters 
drawn  by  Philip  Massinger  only  one  may  be  said  to  still  live 
in  the  public  imagination,  and  that  one  would  be  still  more 
alive  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  thrown  in  the  shade  by 
Shakespeare's  Shylock.  Yet  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts 
could  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  the  critical  rule  I  have  men- 
tioned. Only  one  passion  lived  in  the  breast  of  Sir 'Giles 
Overreach;  every  word  he  speaks  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  play  proceeds  from  the  impulse  of  covetous  ambition. 
If  we  exclude  such  a  piece  we  do  so,  I  think,  through  forgetting 
that  sense  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  which  a  character  may 
be  true  to  nature  without  being  true  to  what  is  loosely  called 
"life."  Just  that  class  of  men  in  whom  a  master-passion 
prevails  are  suited  to  the  "  universalizing "  of  poetic  art. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  conclusion  to  which  this  survey 
seems  to  have  conducted  us. 

Drama  preceded  dramatic  theory;  Aristotle  had  to  shape 
his  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  those  actual  plays  which  had, 
so  far,  appeared.  Just  as  we  do  not  expect  his  iEsthetic  to 
cover  forms  of  art  that  were  still  unknown  in    his  time — 
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landscape  painting,  for  example,  or  the  drawing  of  animals — 
so  we  need  not  look  for  an  account  of  those  types  of  tragedy 
which  no  one  had  even  attempted.  It  may  well  be  that  so 
fertile  a  mind  evolved  suggestions  pointing  to  the  future, 
discerned  artistic  possibilities  which  had  not  been  actualized. 
On  the  other  hand  he  may  have  thought  regarding  poetry,  as 
he  certainly  did  regarding  politics,  that  everything  possible 
had  been  already  tried.  And  no  theoretical  mind,  however 
fertile,  could  define  in  fullness  of  detail  that  which  was  still 
to  come,  any  more  than  a  zoologist  could  give  an  adequate 
account  of  an  animal  form  which  he  had  never  seen,  but 
whose  existence  he  suspected.  Thus  we  shall  do  well  to 
discount  any  view  which  makes  Aristotle's  analysis  faithful 
to  the  specifically,  or  even  the  predominantly,  modern  features 
of  tragic  drama.  A  critic  who  did  this  would  impose  upon 
himself  through  one  of  three  errors.  He  might  close  his  eyes 
to  any  artistic  element  in  a  modern  play  which  had  not  been 
emphasized  in  the  Poetics;  or  he  might  strain  the  text  of 
the  Poetics,  reading  into  it  non-natural  senses,  in  order 
that  such  new  effect  might  be  included;  or,  again,  he  might 
commit  the  fault  so  tersely  put  by  Professor  Butcher — the 
fault  of  ascribing  to  Aristotle  ideas  which,  "  though  perhaps 
presert  in  germ,  could  have  ripened  only  in  another  soil  and 
under  other  skies/ ' 

Of  tragedy  as  constructed  by  one  Greek  dramatist 
Aristotle's  account  seems  to  leave  little  that  could  rightly  be 
added;  and  just  so  far  as  modern  plays  are  of  the  Sophoclean 
order  he  may  be  said  to  have  spoken  the  last  word  concerning 
them.  He  has  analyzed  that  particular  tragic  situation  in 
which  the  hero,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  through 
error  of  judgement,  or  through  circumstance  made  not  by 
him  but  for  him,  becomes  entangled  in  disaster.  We  may 
perhaps  extend  our  notion  of  environing  fate  so  as  to  include 
those  perverse  characters  which  the  hero  failed  to  appreciate 
and  allow  for;  the  most  obvious  modern  instance  is  Othello. 
But  the  plight  remains  that  of  a  afiapria  which  was  morally 
innocent.     Professor  Venn  has  pointed  out  that  a  god  or  a 
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demon,  aiming  to  destroy  mankind,  could  do  so  either  by- 
making  our  minds  rational  and  placing  us  in  an  irrational 
universe,  or  by  depriving  us  of  reason  and  setting  us  to  make 
our  way  through  a  systematic  world.  So  too  a  suspicious  man 
in  honest  surroundings  would  have  fared  as  ill  as  the  trustful 
Othello  with  the  duplicity  of  his  friend.  But  either  would  be 
very  much  like  QEdipus,  who  could  not  cope  with  the  inherited 
curse. 

We  are  bound  to  recognize,  however,  that  at  least  two 
types  of  modern  drama  fell  outside  Aristotle's  scheme.  The 
first  is  such  a  tragedy  as  that  of  Richard  III,  where  we  have 
a  master  criminal,  pitting  his  own  sinister  genius  against  the 
moral  order,  and  finding  in  the  end  that  his  purposes  have 
defeated  themselves.  Would  Aristotle  have  said  of  this,  as 
he  did  of  Euripides'  Meleager,  that  the  hero  was  "  gratui- 
tously bad"  ?  This  type  of  tragedy  was  before  him,  and  failed 
to  win  his  appreciation.  But  if  he  had  seen  Richard  III 
can  we  doubt  that  he  would  have  judged  it  fit  to  effect  through 
pity  and  fear  a  certain  moral  purgation  ?  The  other  type  of 
play  which  he  seems  to  have  expressly  dismissed  is  that  in 
which  the  interest  is  predominantly  psychological — in  which, 
to  reverse  his  own  maxim,  action  is  for  the  sake  of  character, 
not  character  for  the  sake  of  action.  Of  this  again  Euripides 
had  offered  some  notable  illustrations,  dramas  in  which, 
so  far  as  the  legends  admitted,  divine  interference  and 
determining  fate  recede  into  the  background,  and  the  interest 
of  the  whole  centres  in  the  play  of  human  impulse.  Any 
theory  which  has  no  room  for  Hamlet  must,  of  course,  be 
called  incomplete.  But  they  are  blind  zealots  indeed  who 
would  erect  the  authority  of  Aristotle  into  a  limitation  against 
that  progress  in  art  which,  if  he  had  seen  its  maturity,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  welcome.  His  theory  of  drama 
is  no  more  final  than  his  theory  of  science.  It  becomes  us 
to  wonder  at  the  insight  which  carried  him  so  far.  We  should 
neither  feel  surprised  that  drama  has  outgrown  his  formulae, 
nor  attempt,  by  manipulating  the  formulae,  to  prove  that 
growth  an  illusion. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 
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WIND 

The  Wind  is  a  black-winged  Beast  to-night! 
I  toss  and  shudder  and  long  for  light. — 
Oh  cruel  talons  that  grasp  with  might 
My  casement  window ! —    How  frail  it  seems — 
How  it  opened  once  to  the  moonlight  gleams, 
Rustle  of  leaves  and  the  tiptoe  dreams — 
But  now  it  is  shutting  a  wild  Thing  out — 
A  winged  Beast  in  a  mad  death  rout — 
(Oh,  the  great  black  wings  on-rushing!) 

Was  it  the  wind  that  yesterday 
Crooned  so  soft  in  the  bent  sea-pine? 
Touching  my  lips  like  a  pungent  wine, 
On  the  cliff-top  there  with  the  lichened  turf. 
(Marriage  of  sea  and  of  rich  brown  earth) 
Bayberry  bushes  of  frosted  green 
Guarded  that  tryst  of  a  king  and  queen; 
Sun-warmed  strawberries  formed  the  feast — 
(Ah-h-h!  The  rush  of  this  black-winged  Beast!) 

Yet  I  remember  the  Wind  that  day 
Tore  rose  petals  in  wanton  play. 
Yesterday  was  long  years  ago, 
And  my  own  true  Love  was  there. 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 


THE  LOVER 

Oh!  such  a  windy  windy  day 

So  glad  and  wild  and  sweet! 
A  day  all  made  for  strong  white  wings 

And  song,  and  dancing  feet. 
Every  thing's  white  and  blue  and  gold — 

The  sea  and  sand  and  sky — 
And  oh  the  wind,  the  gay  salt  wind, 

That  frolics  blithely  by. 

Oh !  windy  lovely  day  so  bright, 

Oh!  frolic  wind  so  glad — 
Stay  in  my  soul,  a  memory 

For  still  days  grey  and  sad. 
Your  blue  and  white  and  gold,  your  song, 

Your  white  wings  soaring  free — 
Oh!  ardent  Lover  Wind  that  brought 

My  souPs  own  wings  to  me! 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 


THE  MOURNER 

The  night  that  wee  Francesca  died 
A  little  night  wind  sighed  and  sighed; 
Chill  and  dew-laden  it  crept  in     . 
Beneath  her  tiny  hands,  so  thin, 
I  laid  some  little  friendly  flowers 
That  saw  her  laugh  in  sunshine  hours. 
She  loved  those  pansy  faces  best, 
Wise-eyed  they  went  with  her  to  rest. 
The  trees  looked  very  dark  and  old, 
The  stars  gleamed  so  far  off  and  cold — 
Only  the  little  night  wind  sighed 
The  night  that  wee  Francesca  died. 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 
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THE  MESSENGER 

Far  out  from  the  whirlpool  cities 

They  call  and  they  call  to  me 
Where  the  Journey  ends; — 

My  infinite  Friends 
The  Wind— and  the  Sea. 

To-night  the  Wind — in  the  inland  wood 

Where  my  little  house  is  set — 
Carries  the  rush  of  the  sea  waves  past 

Till  my  cheeks  feel  cold  and  wet; 
And  I  smile  and  shudder — 

"What  wouldst  thou  of  me 
Oh  Wind— and  Sea?" 

Far  out  from  the  whirlpool  cities 

They  call  and  they  call  to  me 
Where  the  Journey  ends; — 

My  infinite  Friends 
The  Wind — and  the  Sea. 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 
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THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

W.  B.  Scott.    With  special  reference  to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is 
founded.    Richard  Westbrook  Lectures   of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute 
of  Science,  Philadelphia.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1917,    with  illus- 
trations.   $1 .00. 
Many  are  the  lines  of  evidence  that  point  towards  evolution,  and  to 
follow  one  of  them  at  first-hand  from  start  to   finish    would,    without 
exaggeration,  require  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.     Each  way  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning,  and  its  sparkling  promise  of  finality  is  blocked  at  the 
end  by  a  blank  wall.     It  is  the  congruence  of  circumstantial  evidence  that 
makes  the  strength  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which,  like  the  Pole  Star, 
though  it  can  never  be  reached,  can  be  seen  from  many  distant  points. 
Most  people  have  other  interests  to  occupy  their  thoughts  in  life,  yet  it  is 
obvious  to  an  attentive  observer  that  the  idea  of  evolution  often  troubles 
their  minds  like  King  Charles's  head.     To  such  as  are  inclined  that  way, 
instead  of  a  vexatious  quest,  the  opportunity  is  offered  by  Professor  Scott 
of  a  pleasant  six-hour  journey  in  his  genial  company.     No  doubt  there  will 
be  an  occasional  jolt,  but  on  the  whole  the  going  is  smooth. 

The  objections  to  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  are  on  all-fours  with 
those  which  have  assailed  other  scientific  innovations.  Marvellous  as  we 
may  believe  the  inspiration  of  Aristotle  to  have  been,  surely  a  much  greater 
marvel  was  the  perpetuation  of  Aristotelian  errors  through  a  period  of 
two  thousand  years  of  the  world's  civilization.  The  natural  phenomenon  of 
molar  attraction,  with  the  discovery  of  which  is  associated  the  venerated 
name  of  Isaac  Newton,  is  not  less  surprising  and  intangible  than  is  that  of 
organic  evolution,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  before  the  present  century 
shall  have  run  its  course,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  will  be  taught  in 
schools.  For,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  lessons  of  war,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  in  principle,  however  bitterly  it  may  be  felt  in  experience,  that 
the  main  object  in  human  life  is  to  have  done  with  it.  Only  by  under- 
standing the  whole  of  life  can  the  mystery  of  human  life  be  fathomed.  As 
Professor  Scott  intimates  more  than  once  in  his  pages,  the  human  body 
has  retained  a  primitive  organization  and  has  thereby  escaped  the  cramping 
effects  of  excessive  specialization.  The  human  hand  owes  its  perfection 
of  mechanism  to  its  persistence  of  form  through  untold  ages  as  much  as  to 
its  change  of  function.  The  horse's  and  ostrich's  feet  are  the  fleetest  in 
the  world,  the  elephant's  teeth  are  the  most  powerful  of  grinders,  the 
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eagle's  eye  has  the  keenest  vision.     Only  in  man  the  brain  acquired  marked 
precedence  over  other  organs  in  the  march  of  evolution. 

It  is  sometimes  averred  that  the  essential  articles  in  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion were  familiar  to  classical  writers  and  that  in  our  day  we  are  foolishly 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  a  devil's 
advocate  to  brazen  out  this  detraction,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  seek 
for  impartial  utterances  in  order  to  gain  support  for  our  convictions.  It  so 
happens  that  quite  recently  the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford 
has  referred  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  organic  evolution,  with  all  its 
limitations,  as  being  "  one  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  discoveries."  Accept- 
ing this  position,  we  commend  Professor  Scott's  little  book,  which  is  as 
free  from  technicalities  as  his  subject  permits  it  to  be,  to  the  perusal  of 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  a  trusty  guide  through  a 
tortuous  maze  of  facts. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  TOMAS  BARRERA. 

J.  B.  Henderson.  The  narrative  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Western 
Cuba  and  the  Colorados  Reefs,  with  observations  on  the  Geology, 
Fauna,  and  Flora  of  the  Region.    New  York,  Putnam,  1916.      $2.50. 

The  Tomas  Barrera,  now  no  more,  belonged  to  a  fleet  of  Cuban  fishing 
schooners  and,  by  the  generosity  of  the  owner,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  an  American  diplomatist,  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  naturalist's  cruise  among  the  coral  reefs  of  Western  Cuba,  which 
was  to  include  inland  trips  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos. 

The  original  objective  was  the  collection  of  marine  and  terrestrial  molluscs 
in  order  to  study  their  distribution  and  compare  their  shells.  The  scope  of 
the  expedition  expanded  and  the  party  received  an  accession  of  force  from 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  The  author  writes  his  narrative 
in  an  entertaining  style,  besides  imparting  a  fund  of  information  about 
the  natural  history  and  topography  of  Cuba,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world  for  variety  of  land  shells.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  weathering  of  the  limestone  formations,  portions  of  the  sierra  have 
become  isolated  from  the  main  range  and  rise  up  from  the  plain  as  detached 
elevations  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  name  mogote  is  applied 
to  them  in  Western  Cuba.  Their  living  interest  will  be  best  conveyed  in 
the  author's  words  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote : 

"  It  is  upon  the  sierras  that  Cuba's  astonishing  wealth  of  molluscan  life 
exists.  As  these  land  molluscs  cannot  maintain  themselves  away  from 
the  limestone  of  the  sierras,  their  restricted  little  world  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  'continental  area'  of  the  sierras  and  the  'islands'  represented 
by  the  mogotes.  From  whatever  source  was  derived  this  extraordinary 
aggregation  of  land  shells,  with  its  many  unique  species  and  genera,  it  is 
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reasonably  certain  that  it  developed  to  its  climax  only  since  the  elevation 
of  these  sierras.  Since  this  elevation  the  forces  of  demolition  have  been 
actively  at  work,  and  their  original  range  of  habitat  has  continually  dwindled 
in  area.  The  constant  mutations  slowly  going  on  in  all  living  species  are 
most  strikingly  shown  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  life,  especially  of  the 
molluscs,  that  have  suffered  isolation  upon  the  lesser  sierras  and  the 
mogotes;  indeed  the  answer  to  most  of  the  puzzles  concerning  the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  Cuban  fauna  must  be  sought  in  the  modified 
faunas  of  the  mogotes.  This  line  of  investigation,  with  abundant  material 
offered  for  study,  becomes  a  most  absorbing  one." 

Amongst  the  full-page  illustrations  there  are  coloured  pictures  of  some 
Cuban  birds  and  coral  reef  fishes,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  author  to  furnish  a  plate  of  the  wonderful  land  shells.  The  most 
conspicuous  bird  in  the  Cuban  landscape  is  a  black  bird  with  metallic 
sheen  and  crested  beak,  called  from  its  cry  the  ani  (Crotophaga  ani).  It 
is  a  member  of  the  cuckoo  family  occurring  in  the  Antilles  and  Guiana,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  old  witch  or  Savannah  blackbird  by  English-speak- 
ing residents.  It  feeds  upon  insects  and  has  acquired  the  additional 
accomplishment  of  alighting  upon  the  backs  of  grazing  cattle  to  pick  off 
the  ticks  and  flies,  just  as  the  oriental  Indian  crow  does,  as  well  as  several 
other  birds  belonging  to  different  families  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  sight  which,  Mr.  Henderson  says,  astonishes  the  northern  visitor 
to  Cuba.  The  ani  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  co-operative  nesting 
habits.  American  cuckoos,  unlike  their  Old  World  relatives,  make  their 
own  nests  and  do  not  place  their  eggs  parasitically  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by  foster-parents.  The  American  cow- 
bird,  which  does  this,  is  not  a  cuckoo.  The  ani  neither  indulges  in  vicarious 
brood-nursing  nor  is  it  content  with  a  solitary  nest.  Parties  of  them  club 
together  to  build  capacious  nests  of  interlaced  twigs  lined  by  moss  and 
green  leaves.  In  such  a  communal  nest  several  females  will  lay  some  five 
eggs  each,  up  to  a  total  of  twenty  or  thirty  eggs,  and  incubate  them  there 
and  then.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  pastime  of  perching  upon  cattle  pursued 
by  different  species  of  birds  in  east  and  west,  but  in  the  sierra  flora  and  in 
the  pages  of  this  book  we  meet  with  the  Antillean  vampire  tree,  Clusia 
rosea,  which,  as  it  grows  to  treehood,  wraps  its  flattening  trunk  and  anasto- 
mosing branches,  like  the  toga  of  Hercules,  around  the  body  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  and,  ever  tightening  its  cincture,  slowly  stifles  the  life  out  of 
its  auxiliary  stem.  A  species  of  oriental  fig  tree  (Ficus  benj amino)  offers  an 
exact  analogue  to  this  behaviour. 

The  gaily  coloured  reef  fishes  live  in  security  amongst  those  stinging 
nettles  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  coral  polyps.  Their  colours  are  specific, 
though  in  some  cases  liable  to  change.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally 
that  they  have  no  nauseous  properties,  and  consequently  are  edible.   Their 
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colour  patterns  are  therefore  not  warning  signals,  as  had  been  conjectured, 
but  depend  upon  their  immunity  from  attack  in  their  own  surroundings. 
Any  combination  of  colours  can  be  displayed  with  impunity  by  the  various 
species  to  the  top  of  their  biochemical  bent  without  the  restraining  influence 
of  natural  selection  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sargassum  fish,  of  which  there  is  an  illustration,  the  skinny  tags  and 
blotches  would  seem  to  have  protective  value,  this  being  a  gulf  weed  fish, 
not  a  coral  reef  fish.  One  more  out  of  many  points  of  interest  may  be 
mentioned.  Cuba  shares  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Antilles  a  great 
poverty  of  mammalian  life,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  large  East  Indian 
islands.  There  are  three  species  of  arboreal  rodents,  the  Cuban  name  for 
which  is  hutia.  One  of  these  (Capromys  prehensilis)  has  a  prehensile  tail 
like  that  of  an  opossum;  it  is  often  tamed  and  kept  as  a  pet  in  peasant 
houses,  but  "resembles  too  closely  in  appearance  a  huge  rat  to  be  wholly 
acceptable  as  a  playmate.' '  Omitting  bats,  the  other  indigenous  mammal 
is  a  peculiar  ant-eater,  Solenodon. 

Mr.  Henderson's  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
people,  the  productions,  and  the  prospects  of  Cuba. 

STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

M.  W.  Keatinge.    London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1916.    $1.60. 

The  Reader  in  Education  at  Oxford  writes  an  interesting  preface  to  his 
new  volume  of  Studies.  He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  authors  of  serious  works 
for  which  second  impressions  are  demanded,  and  is  thereby  assured  that 
there  are  people  to  whom  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  is  attrac- 
tive. But  his  experience  is  that,  among  what  may  roughly  be  called 
academic  people,  there  is  very  little  interest  in  them.  Therefore  it  is  to 
his  "  unknown  readers  "  that  he  offers  these  further  essays.  We  might  say 
that  the  failure  of  educational  discussions  to  prove  attractive  is  likely  to 
be  redeemed  when  the  writer  is  as  fresh  and  clear  as  is  Mr.  Keatinge.  We 
might  recall  that  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  modern  books  was  a 
theoretic  discussion,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the  fundamental  educational 
problems  as  they  appeared  to  what  was  then  the  newest  type  of  scientific 
thinker.  But  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  educational  literature, 
there  have  been  few  philosophers  since  Bain,  few  scientists  since  Miall, 
hardly  a  humanist  or  schoolmaster,  who  have  found  a  congenial  field  for 
thinking  and  writing  in  the  philosophy  of  education. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek,  but  would  be  long  to  discuss. 
The  intellectual  study  of  practical  activities,  while  the  most  characteristic 
exercise  of  human  reason,  is  still  uncommon  in  a  developed  and  organized 
form.  As  a  comparatively  recent  achievement  of  the  race  it  is  still  com- 
paratively insecure  or  unevenly  distributed.  Not  only  this :  the  sciences  and 
philosophies  have,  by  the  concentrated  energies  of  great  brains  in  experi- 
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mentation  and  abstraction,  been  welded  into  coherent  bodies  of  thought, 
capable  in  varying  degrees  of  adventurous  and  fruitful  extension.  But 
the  subject  matter  of  educational  theory,  while  universally  the  subject  of 
opinion,  is  chaotic,  stubbornly  concrete,  capriciously  anecdotal,  and  educa- 
tional science  is  short  of  exact  information  about  the  processes  involved 
and  the  results  achieved.  It  calls  for  long,  close  and  expert  study,  such  as 
is  given  so  abundantly  to  the  more  docile  data  of  the  physical  sciences. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future  of  the  study  of  education.  There  is  criticism 
of  all  kinds.  Experimentation  is  freer  than  ever  befere,  many  traditions 
are  questioned  and  found  inarticulate  in  modern  speech,  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  are  profoundly  modifying  theory  and  practice  alike.  There 
is  growing  up  a  body  of  opinion,  increasingly  familiar  with  recent  thought 
in  many  different  social  fields,  increasingly  careless  of  tradition,  increas- 
ingly devoted  to  the  common  welfare.  This  is  where  educational  thought 
is  stirring  with  discontent  and  hope  and  determination;  this  is  where 
probably  a  public  is  found  for  such  work  as  Mr.  Keatinge's. 

Educational  philosophy  will  follow  this  movement,  taking  and  giving 
inspiration,  and  eventually  give  it  form  which  shall  cover  the  eager  yet 
reluctant  matter.  Dewey  and  Henderson  and  others  in  their  different 
ways  have  made  a  beginning.  The  new  synthesis  will  cover  a  wide  field 
of  matter  as  yet  imperfectly  related,  and  will  give  it  the  unity  of  a  true 
philosophy,  at  once  a  reasonable  account  of,  and  a  safe  guide  to,  practice. 

These  comments  were  suggested  not  by  Mr.  Keatinge's  book,  but  by  his 
preface,  with  its  interesting  question.  The  essays  make,  as  his  previous 
work  has  led  us  to  expect,  very  good  reading — well-informed  and  candid, 
shrewdly  conservative  treatment,  of  such  subjects  as:  Education  and 
Biology,  Education  and  ^Esthetic,  Social  Needs  and  the  Curriculum, 
Freedom  in  Education,  Imagination,  Politics  as  a  school  subject.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  while  adding  that  Mr.  Keatinge  is  distinguished  among 
educational  writers  for  the  simple  clearness  of  his  English  style. 

THE  GERMAN  ROAD  TO  THE  EAST. 

By  Evans  Lewin.     7  s  6d,     Heinemann,  1916. 

This  book  sums  up,  in  a  few  clear  and  vigorous  chapters,  the  progress  of 
German  intrigue  for  some  forty  or  fifty  years  with  the  present  war  as  its 
climax.  The  whole  is  a  painful  revelation  of  the  tortuous  course  of 
European  diplomacy  during  the  period  mentioned,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  other  nations  besides  those  which  are  now  ranged  against  us,  cannot 
be  defended  from  the  charge  of  ineptitude  and  craftiness.  The  writer,  for 
example,  quotes  from  J.  Holland  Rose:  "  The  story  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  and  massacre  of  the  Armenian  Christians  is  one  that  will  ever  redound 
to  the  disgrace  of  all  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  it  is  doubly 
disgraceful  to  the  Power  which  framed  the  Cyprus  Convention."     We  may 
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add  to  this  that  any  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  even  without  the  support  of 
the  others,  could  have  prevented  these  massacres — we  are  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  period  preceding  the  war. 

The  story  of  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878,  told  in  the  present  volume, 
will  be  instructive  reading  to  those  whose  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to 
the  unedifying  story  of  the  selfishness  of  nations.  Many  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  jubilation  which  greeted  the  return  of  our  represen- 
tatives from  that  conference  to  London.  To  the  average  Englishman  it 
represented  a  brilliant  victory  for  Great  Britain  over  our  dangerous  rivals 
the  Russians :  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  triumph  for  Bismarck,  who  had 
set  England  and  Russia  by  the  ears.  Whilst  these  two  Powers,  which 
could  easily  have  co-operated  on  friendly  terms,  were  learning  to  regard  one 
another  with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  Germany  was  silently  preparing  the 
policy  which  was  ultimately  to  take  as  its  watchword  the  march  of  Teutonic 
civilization  to  the  East.  All  the  steps  in  this  movement  are  laid  before  us 
in  the  present  volume,  and  the  writer  with  justice  uses  severe  terms  of  the 
complacency  with  which  England  looked  on,  with  very  imperfect  realization 
of  what  the  future  had  in  store.  The  charge  is  just,  but  we  may  take 
exception  to  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  author — in  spite  of  his 
general  impartiality — to  lay  the  chief  burden  of  the  blame  on  the  Liberal 
Party.  Surely  he  hardly  expects  to  win  our  sympathy  for  his  great  hero, 
Rhodes,  by  telling  us  that  ! 'Rhodes  returned  from  his  visit  to  Berlin  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  German  Empire,"  that  he  "ever  afterwards  spoke  of 
him  (the  Kaiser)  with  respect  and  admiration,"  and  that  "  the  respect  was 
mutual." 

The  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  the  reader 
will  find  things  in  their  proper  perspective.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  these  pages  that  the  present  war  is  essentially  a  Balkan  War. 
Next  to  the  Balkans,  Poland  and  the  Adriatic  coast  will  be  the  storm- 
centres  of  the  settlement,  when  it  comes.  It  is  desirable  to  emphasize 
and  repeat  this,  because  of  the  tendency  of  our  usual  channels  of  information 
to  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  Belgium.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  a  strong  Poland  and  a  strong  Rumania  will  be  the  best  safe-guards 
against  German  aggression. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  minor  errors:  the  German  quotations  for 
example  are  very  faulty:  we  find  Das  Grosser  Deutschland,  Keipert  (the 
Geographer),  the  Alldeutscher  Blatter,  das  Turkische  Erbe,  Naturschatze, 
gesammelen  (for  gesammelten),  Tannhauser,  Alexander  of  Battenburg 
Deutscher  Tageblatt,  Handelsgesselschaft,  Wiederaufbrau  (for  Wiederauf- 
bau),  Tannenburg.  These  and  a  few  other  minor  errors  tend  to  leave  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  in  other  cases  of  more  vital  importance  where  we  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  writer's  accuracy,  mistakes  may  have  crept  in. 
However,  the  author  indulges  in  numerous  quotations  from  well-known 
books,  so  that  we  have  a  consensus  of  witnesses  before  us. 
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We  note  with  interest  that  King  Edward  was  far  more  alive  than  his 
ministers  to  the  result  of  Austria's  action  in  1908.  It  was  her  ministers, 
too,  that  held  back  Queen  Victoria  when  she  desired  to  oppose  Prussian 
aggression  in  1866.  In  both  cases  timely  action  would  have  prevented 
the  tragedy  of  the  present  war.  At  a  time  when  popular  criticism  does  not 
spare  even  the  sanctity  of  thrones,  these  two  recent  incidents  are  instructive. 

The  author  does  well  to  remind  us  that  the  war  against  Serbia  was 
intended  in  any  case — the  murder  of  the  Archduke  was  only  a  pretext;  it 
is  even  suggested  that  this  murder  was  planned  in  Austria.  Another 
interesting  side-light  on  German  aims  is  given  us  on  p.  199,  where  we 
are  told  that  "De  Lagarde  proposed  that  the  Slovaks,  the  Slovenes  and 
the  Czechs,  like  the  Redskins  of  North  America,  should  be  imprisoned 
in  reserves  from  which  they  should  be  forbidden  to  move."  We  commend 
this  to  the  notice  of  those  who  still  ask  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

The  book  has  a  map,  an  index,  and  a  good  bibliography. 
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TH£  The  bells  were  ringing  in  London  the  other  day, 

MILITARY  so  loudly  and  so  joyfully  that  even  Hindenburg 
SITUATION  an(j  ^e  Kaiser  may  have  heard  them,  unless 
they  have  stopped  their  ears,  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
muzzled  the  German  press,  where  British  victories  are  con- 
cerned. Following  so  quickly  the  brilliant  French  advance 
on  the  Aisne,  the  news  of  the  great  British  drive  towards 
Cambrai  did  much  to  dispel  the  gloom  caused  by  untoward 
developments  elsewhere.  For  one  thing  it  has  confirmed  our 
experts  in  their  view  that  the  war  will  be  won,  in  a  military 
sense,  in  Flanders  and  France.  How  far  the  Allied  forces  in 
these  countries  may  be  helped  by  increased  pressure  from  the 
British  navy,  and  by  the  growing  economic  exhaustion  of 
Germany,  time  alone  will  show.  But  a  decisive  military 
victory  on  the  Western  front  is  evidently  the  great  goal  on 
which  we  must  keep  our  eyes  steadily  fixed.  The  fact  that 
in  Northern  Italy  the  redoubtable  German  war-machine  has 
once  more  galvanized  the  Austrian  corpse  into  life  need 
not  affect  our  ultimate  prospects.  In  Venetia,  as  formerly  at 
Verdun,  the  watch-word  is,  "They  shall  not  pass!"  And  if 
the  defensive  lines  hold  firm,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  the 
Germans  to  get  back  across  the  Alps  as  it  was  for  them  to 
descend  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  The  prelude  to  the 
Italian  disaster  was  the  sowing  the  seed  of  disaffection  and 
treachery  by  German  agents  in  Italy  itself.  That  is  one  of 
the  Hun's  favourite  war-weapons.  He  tried  it  lately  with 
ourselves,  by  circulating  the  suggestion  that  Dominion  troops 
are  being  made  to  do  more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting, 
whereupon  the  British  War  Office  issued  a  detailed  statement 
showing  that  since  July  31st  84  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged 
in  active  operations  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  these  British  troops  had  sustained  92  per  cent,  of  the 
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casualties,  whereas  oversea  troops,  contributing  16  per  cent, 
of  the  armies,  had  suffered  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  casual- 
ties. Throughout  the  war,  nothing  has  been  more  amazing 
than  the  German  methods  of  penetration.  Their  propagandists 
are  at  work  everywhere,  as  the  United  States  knows  to  its 
cost.  The  German  Government  seems  always  to  be  able  to 
get  first-hand  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  Allied 
countries.  They  are  adepts  at  spying  and  lying.  They 
penetrate  us,  and  we  are  unable  in  return  to  get  into  their 
wooden  heads  anything  that  would  help  them  to  save  their 
souls.  Russia  they  have  read  like  an  open  book.  The  so- 
called  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  is  really 
a  German  instrument.  Its  impudent  proposal  for  a  three 
months'  armistice  is  made  at  German  instigation.  From 
that  point  of  view  Bochevik  is  only  Boche  writ  large.  But 
even  present  conditions  in  Russia  ought  not  to  cause  us  unduly 
to  despond.  Things  could  not  be  much  worse  there,  except  for 
the  Russians  themselves,  than  they  have  been  for  some  months 
past,  and  the  latest  turn  of  the  fast-revolving  wheel  may 
prove  to  have  been  a  necessary  stage  on  the  way  to  the 
formation  of  a  strong  and  united  Government.  The  political 
history  of  ancient  Greece  is  full  of  illustrations  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen  when  autocracy  is  suddenly  eliminated  and 
overthrown.  One  succeeding  stage  was  often  "  ochlocracy," 
or  mob-rule,  with  men  like  Lenine  and  Trotsky  offering  to 
"take  the  people  into  partnership"  with  themselves.  It 
would  certainly  be  strange  and  paradoxical  if  the  Power  which 
posed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  the  champion  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  were  now  definitely  to  throw  up  the  sponge. 
Meanwhile  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  our  new  Allies  in 
the  United  States  are  advancing  rapidly  with  giant  strides  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  defection  of  what  used  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  Russian  "  steam-roller. " 

A  CANADIAN  Passchendaele  will  be  forever  a  name  of  pride 

TRIUMPH      in  the  story  of  Canada's  share  in  the  war— a 

name  to  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts  along  with 

Vimy  and  Messines.     For  there  we  did  our  part,  in  concert 
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with  the  other  forces  of  the  Empire,  to  wrest  from  the  enemy 
all  the  ground  from  which,  three  years  ago,  he  vainly 
attempted  to  launch  his  onward  sweep  on  Calais.  It  was 
on  October  31st,  1914,  that  the  men  of  the  first  British 
Expeditionary  Force — the  "Old  Contemptibles " — "gathered 
the  spears  of  the  Prussian  legions  into  their  breasts,  and  in 
perishing  saved  Europe."  To-day  they  are  avenged,  as  also 
are  our  own  Canadian  dead  who  fell  on  a  later  day  at  St. 
Julien  and  Langemarck.  The  earth  will  lie  more  lightly  on 
them  now  in  their  silent  and  solitary  graves.  It  has  been  a 
bitter  price  to  pay;  the  death  of  Talbot  Papineau  is  to  many 
of  us  the  climax  in  a  long  list  of  what  have  been  really  national 
losses.  But  it  has  been  worth  the  cost.  We  have  shown  that, 
man  for  man,  and  in  grim  hand-to-hand  fighting,  despite  all 
the  mud  and  the  rain,  we  are  more  than  a  match  for  our 
German  antagonists.  Even  their  determined  counter-attacks 
have  had  no  success  against  the  tenacious  valour  of  the  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  Dominion.  The  victory  will  do  much  to  enable 
impatient  critics  to  appreciate  the  gains  made  by  what  may 
be  called  small-scale  fighting  and  limited  objectives.  Even 
if  the  immediate  goal  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  this  section  is 
only  Roulers  and  then  Ostend,  that  will  mean  much  more 
later  on.  The  Rhine  is  not  really  any  further  away  than 
Tipperary !  Meanwhile  we  have  kept  faith  with  those  who 
died  in  Flanders'  fields,  and  Canada  is  glad  and  proud — 
smiling  even  through  her  tears. 

WILLIAM  There  is  no  need  now  to  mince  words  about  the 
THE  German  Emperor.     For  a  long  time  after  the 

FRTrHTFTIT 

outbreak  of  the  war,  many  thought  that  he  was 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  He  had  been  pushed  along, 
they  said,  by  his  military  entourage.  In  support  of  this 
theory  there  was  the  old  story  of  how,  after  affixing  the 
"seven  letters"  of  his  imperial  name  to  the  German  order  for 
mobilization,  he  had  told  his  unspeakable  son  and  successor 
that  he  would  live  to  be  sorry  for  it !  But  now  we  know  that 
William  the  Frightful  will  go  down  to  history  also  as  William 
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the  Faithless.  Reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue  to  the 
revelations  by  which  it  has  been  shown  that  as  far  back  as 
1904-5  he  stealthily  contrived  to  entangle  the  Czar  of  Russia 
in  a  secret  alliance  against  England,  for  which  French  adher- 
ence was  to  be  obtained  if  possible.  He  based  his  argument 
then  on  the  probability  that  the  "  French  would  have  enough 
sense  to  understand  that  the  English  Fleet  could  not  protect 
Paris !"  Nothing  but  the  intervention  of  the  Czar's  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  availed  at  that  time  to  save  the  Autocrat 
of  All  the  Russias  from  the  consequences  of  having  yielded 
so  far  to  William's  persuasiveness  as  to  append  his  imperial 
signature  to  a  secret  treaty  which  aimed  at  drawing  France 
into  an  alliance  against  England.  M.  Isvolsky  knew,  if 
" Willy"  and  " Nicky"  did  not  know,  that  the  Russo-French 
compact  could  not  be  treated  as  a  "  scrap  of  paper."  And  yet  a 
year  or  two  later  the  German  Emperor  is  found  protesting,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  that  his  well-meant 
efforts  for  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  have  always  been 
misunderstood  and  repelled  by  the  English  people,  to  whom 
he  considers  himself  as  naturally  bound  by  inviolable  ties  of 
blood  relationship !  Then  there  came  the  unpublished  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Century,  to  suppress  which  interview  a 
whole  issue  of  that  important  periodical  was  recalled  and 
withheld  from  publication.  Now  that  our  American  allies  are 
more  free  to  speak  than  they  were  then,  we  know  that  in  that 
statement  of  his  opinions  and  wishes  the  German  Emperor 
was  making  great  play  with  the  bogey  of  Japan !  It  was,  in 
substance,  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  join  with  Germany 
in  fighting  Great  Britain  and  her  Japanese  ally.  In  this  way 
William  thought  to  trade  on  American  prejudices  and  suscep- 
tibilities, while  keeping  himself  always  in  the  limelight  as  the 
real  arbiter  of  the  world's  destinies.  He  is  a  sorry  creature, 
with  the  heart  of  a  traitor,  who  is  individually  and  directly 
responsible  for  a  greater  amount  of  misery  and  suffering  to 
the  whole  world  than  all  the  rest  of  his  kind  put  together. 
He  has  deceived  and  debauched  his  own  people,  who  stand  in 
need  of  a  more  real  Aufkldrung  than  they  have  ever  known 
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before,  if  the  scales  are  to  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  detached  from  the  false  gods  which  their  Emperor  has 
set  up  for  their  infatuate  worship.  They  will  have  to  disown 
him  and  his  schemes  of  world-domination  before  they  can  be 
re-admitted  to  that  comity  of  nations  which  their  blind  fol- 
lowing of  him  has  done  so  much  to  destroy.  They  will  know 
soon,  if  they  do  not  realize  it  already,  that  the  war  which  he 
said  was  "forced"  on  him  was  in  reality  made  by  him  and  his 
precious  crew  of  Potsdammers.  And  if  he  has  made  Europe 
too  hot  for  him,  there  will  remain  the  possibility  of  a  generous 
rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves  to  offer  him 
a  choice,  in  default  of  St.  Helena,  between  the  hospitality  of 
Alaska  and  an  asylum  in  the  Yukon!  Meanwhile  Canada 
will  do  well  to  take  up  the  cry,  No  peace  with  the  Hohenzollerns! 

Such  old-world  utterances  as  "  L'Etat  c'estmoi," 
CFivm  OF 
AUTOCRACY011  ^e  par^  °*  a  k*ng  ^y  "divine  right," pale  into 

insignificance  before  the  vapourings  of  your 
modern  and  up-to-date  War  Lord,  If  the  world  were  only  in 
the  mood  fo  it,  some  of  the  scenes  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  Ambassador  Gerard,  as  disclosed  in  the  book 
entitled  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  would  be  greeted  with 
inextinguishable  laughter.  Mr.  Gerard  tells  us  how  on  one 
occasion,  when  William  thought  everything  was  going  well 
with  him,  that  mighty  potentate  poked  his  nose  into  the 
Ambassador's  face  and  asked  him  to  remember  that  he 
" would  stand  no  nonsense"  with  America  after  the  war !  At 
another  time,  he  told  M.  Isvolsky,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
remind  him  that  the  secret  treaty  which  he  had  signed  with 
the  Czar  at  Bjorko  was  void  and  of  no  effect  because  of  Russia's 
alliance  with  France,  that  his  imperial  master  had  known  quite 
well  what  he  was  doing  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  between  Germany  and  France.  The  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  already  settled,  said  William.  "  Certainly 
it  is  settled.  In  the  Morocco  affair  I  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  France.  France  declined  to  pick  it  up.  Therefore  she 
refused  to  fight  me.     Consequently  the  question  of  Alsace- 
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Lorraine  no  longer  exists  between  us."  Surely  here  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought!  But  there  are  other  autocrats 
like  William.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
who  is  to-day,  thanks  to  our  successes  in  the  East,  more  of  a 
sick  man  than  ever.  William  and  he  have  lately  been  toasting 
each  other  to  their  heart's  content.  And  do  not  let  us  forget 
the  late  King  of  Greece,  who  consistently  played  the  part  of 
a  German  spy  at  Athens  till  the  Allies  put  their  long-delayed 
extinguisher  upon  him.  Tino  has  left  it  on  record  that  he 
"could  not  have  looked  William  in  the  face  again' '  if  he 
had  behaved  otherwise  than  he  did, — promptly  telegraphing 
to  his  master  at  Berlin  all  military  or  political  information 
received  from  Greek  diplomats  accredited  to  the  Entente 
Powers,  and  organizing  at  William's  bidding  bands  of  irregu- 
lars who  were  to  cut  General  Sarrail's  communications  at 
Salonika  and  harass  his  rear.  And  in  the  papers  which  have 
recently  come  to  light  at  Athens  it  is  disclosed  that  Tino's 
royal  consort,  Queen  Sophie,  described  the  Entente  Allies, 
in  a  letter  to  her  brother  at  Berlin,  as  a  set  of  "  infamous 
pigs."  This  is  a  truly  precious  utterance.  Of  course  William 
had  already  written  to  his  sister  in  similar  terms  of  endear- 
ment. " Nothing  remains  for  Tino  to  do,"  he  had  said,  "than 
to  take  action  against  these  brutes."  So  Sophie  will  go  down 
to  history,  along  with  her  brother  and  her  husband,  as  one 
who  would  fain  have  maintained  the  amazing  system  by 
which  individual  rulers,  behind  the  backs  of  their  responsible 
advisers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  people's  representatives,  at- 
tempted at  their  own  sweet  will  to  mould  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world. 

ENEMY  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  peace  talk  during 

PEACE  TALKrecen^  weeks,  but  most  of  it  was  "made  in  Ger- 
many." That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
has  been  altogether  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  frankness  and 
straightforwardness,  which  have  no  part  in  the  ordinary 
make-up  of  German  mentality  and  morality.  For  indirectness 
of  statement  the  Germans  are  without  rivals  anywhere.     Take 
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the  recent  case  of  the  arch-villain  Von  Luxburg,  who  ought 
by  rights  to  be  sunk  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  in  such  a  way 
that  he  shall  "  leave  not  a  trace  behind."  When  the  time  came 
for  Berlin  to  apologize  to  Sweden,  did  the  German  authorities 
express  any  detestation  of  his  conduct  ?  No,  they  simply 
recorded  their  regret  "that  Von  Luxburg  employed  the  facili- 
ties extended  by  the  Swedish  authorities  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  been  construed  as  an  abuse  of  them  I"  So  with  the 
recent  attempt  to  initiate  negotiations  for  a  German  peace. 
Probably  because  they  are  well  aware  that  such  a  peace 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  world,  the 
Germans  simply  will  not  say  what  they  mean.  One  of  Dr. 
Michaelis's  last  utterances,  as  Chancellor,  was  couched  in 
these  words:  "I  must  at  the  present  moment  decline  to 
specify  our  war  aims  and  bind  the  hands  of  our  negotiators.' ' 
Germany's  peace  terms  are  to  remain  shrouded  in  mystery, 
while  by  various  press  manoeuvres,  and  by  utterances  in  the 
Reichstag  which  Mr.  Asquith  rightly  characterized  as  "  nebu- 
lous and  unctuous  generalities/'  Germany's  representatives 
strive  to  "create  an  atmosphere  in  which  alone,"  as  they  say, 
"a  fertile  exchange  of  thoughts  upon  concrete  questions  will 
be  possible."  This  they  think  will  "paralyse  the  war-wTill" 
of  the  Allies,  and  "prepare  psychologically  the  peace  of 
agreement."  They  refuse  to  address  themselves  specifically 
to  the  question  of  "restitution,  reparation,  and  guarantees," 
though  they  know  that  these  are  the  minimum  terms  of  the 
Entente.  Instead  they  fondly  imagine  that,  if  they  will  just 
hint  at  the  possibility  that  Germany  may  agree  in  the  end  to 
let  the  rest  of  Belgium  go  and  keep  only  Antwerp,  the  Allies 
will  be  ready  immediately  to  say,  "Thank  you  very  much," — 
and  the  war  will  end !  We  have  got  them  on  the  move 
now,  and  we  hope  to  keep  them  moving.  When  we  have 
forced  them  back  to  their  own  borders,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  talk — not  before.  That  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
peace. 
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CHIVALRY  in  one  of  his  recent  addresses,  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
HUNNISH-  English  Minister  of  Education,  told  a  highly 
NESS  illuminating  story  of  what  once  happened  in  an 

Oxford  picture  palace.  It  was  only  a  month  or  two  before 
the  war  broke  out,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded  with  under- 
graduates. On  the  film  appeared  the  portrait  of  the  German 
Emperor,  whereupon  one  of  their  number  emitted  an  insulting 
observation.  Immediately  in  front  of  him  there  happened  to 
be  sitting  a  German  student — probably  one  of  those  Rhodes 
scholars,  nominated  by  the  All-Highest  himself,  who  are  now 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  Oxford;  and  this  young 
Teuton  promptly  turned  in  his  seat  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the 
offender.  Instantly  the  whole  theatre  burst  into  applause ! 
Commenting  afterwards  upon  the  incident,  another  German 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "You  English  are  a  wonderful 
people;  such  chivalry  as  that  would  have  been  quite 
incomprehensible  in  my  country !"  The  incident  just  nar- 
rated occurred  in  time  of  peace,  but  we  have  had  innumer- 
able instances  of  how  the  Germans  contrast  their  methods 
with  ours  also  in  time  of  war.  Take  the  following  expression 
of  surprise  which  forms  part  of  a  letter  found  on  a  German 
prisoner:  "Our  stretcher-bearers  carry  a  Red-cross  flag  and 
can  go  up  to  the  front  line  unmolested.  The  English  even  let 
ambulances  drive  up  without  firing!"  And  contrast  with 
that  the  experience  of  a  Toronto  Highlander,  who  spent 
eighteen  months  in  a  prisoners'  camp  in  Germany:  "When 
you  asked  the  guard  for  a  cup  of  water,  a  German  Red-cross 
nurse  would  knock  it  out  of  your  hand  and  throw  the  cup  to 
the  ground. ' '  By  their  war-methods  the  Germans  are  certainly 
multiplying  their  opportunities  of  seeing  themselves  as  others 
see  them.  Ihe  Coroner  who  held  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of 
fourteen  victims  of  one  of  the  recent  Zeppelin  raids  on  London 
(including  seven  members  of  one  family)  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  terms  of  burning  indignation:  "If  this  sacrifice  of 
innocent  life  leads  the  English  people  hereafter  to  determine 
that  they  will  have  no  truck,  as  the  saying  is,  commercially, 
politically,  socially  and  economically  with  the  German  beast 
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— for  he  is  nothing  else — then  I  say  this  sacrifice  of  life  will 
not  be  altogether  in  vain."  Again  as  regards  the  submarine 
we  have  known  for  some  time  what  to  expect.  But  the  other 
day  the  Germans  went  even  beyond  the  "  unrestricted  ruth- 
lessness"  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  from  this 
concealed  weapon.  In  the  naval  raid  in  the  North  Sea 
(17th  October)  two  of  their  large  destroyers,  after  disposing 
of  the  two  British  worships — far  inferior  in  size  and  equipment 
to  theirs— by  which  certain  vessels  were  being  escorted  to  the 
Scandinavian  coast,  shelled  and  sunk  by  gunfire  in  the  open 
sea,  without  examination  or  warning  of  any  kind,  nine  unarmed 
merchantmen — five  Norwegian,  three  Swedish,  and  one 
Danish — and  then  steamed  off  at  full  speed  into  safety,  without 
making  any  effort  to  save  the  crews  of  either  the  British 
destroyers  or  the  neutral  ships.  No  wonder  that  our  Admiral- 
ty promptly  expressed  itself  in  an  official  communication  as 
follows:  "The  German  Navy  by  this  act  has  once  more  and 
further  degraded  itself  by  this  disregard  of  the  historic  chivalry 
of  the  sea."  And  no  wonder  that  the  intrepid  navigator  and 
explorer  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  lost  no  time  in  giving 
voice  to  the  horror  and  indignation  both  of  his  own  country 
and  of  the  whole  wrorld  by  calling  immediately  (23rd  October) 
at  the  German  legation  in  Christiania  in  order  to  return  his 
German  decorations.  In  a  letter  which  he  left  for  the  German 
Minister,  Captain  Amundsen  said:  "As  a  Norwegian  sailor, 
I  beg  to  return  my  German  decorations,  viz.,  the  Prussian 
Crown  of  the  First  Class,  the  Bavarian  Luitpold  Medal,  and 
the  Emperor  William's  Gold  Medal  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
a  personal  protest  against  German  murders  of  peaceful  Nor- 
wegian seamen,  the  latest  being  those  in  the  North  Sea  on 
October  17th."  The  Germans  profess  to  be  very  indignant 
that  the  Allies  should  avail  themselves  in  any  way  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  "uncivilized"  Japanese  in  their  conduct  of 
the  war:  yet  it  was  from  the  mouth  of  a  Japanese  visitor  to 
New  York  that  they  heard,  only  the  other  day,  the  truth  about 
themselves,  when  he  described  them  as  "pirates  of  the  sea, 
assassins  of  the  air,  and  violators  of  all  decencies  in  land  war- 
fare." 
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CANADA'S  If  **  *s  true  tna^  clamis  f°r  exemption  have  been 
ORDEAL  OF  made  by  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  are 
POLITICS  being  called  up  under  the  Military  Service  Act, 
the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  alternative  policy  of 
making  one  more  appeal  for  voluntary  recruitment  would 
have:  no  success  except  with  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of 
less  than  ten  in  every  hundred  men.  And  so  the  gaps 
which  are  increasing  in  the  ranks  of  our  Canadian  forces 
overseas  would  remain  unfilled.  It  has  been  argued  in 
an  English  journal  {The  Manchester  Guardian)  that,  rather 
than  allow  ourselves  to  become  embroiled  in  difficulty  and 
dispeace  at  home,  we  should  accept  the  needed  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere;  and  this  view  of  the 
case  is  eagerly  followed  by  those  who  have  always  feared  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  Canada  doing  too  much  in  the  war. 
But  such  a  policy  would  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  gallant 
forces  overseas.  It  is  to  their  fellow-countrymen  that  they 
are  appealing  for  help,  not  to  strangers.  We  may  safely 
prophesy  that  the  overseas  vote  at  the  general  election  will 
show  what  our  soldiers  think  of  the  men  who,  when  they  are 
asked  for  reinforcements,  would  offer  them  a  referendum 
instead.  And  is  it  not  a  little  odd  that  those  politicians  who 
have  been  most  strenuous  in  demanding  a  referendum,  on 
grounds  of  alleged  constitutionality,  do  not  say  straight  out 
how  they  individually  would  vote  if  they  got  it  ?  All  they 
say  is  that  they  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation  as  thus  expressed.  Meanwhile  some  outcry  is 
being  raised  against  what  is  described  as  an  organized  attempt 
to  isolate  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  answer  surely  is  that 
while  it  would  be  difficult  for  others  to  isolate  Quebec,  it  might 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  Quebec  to  isolate  itself. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  political 
situation  in  Quebec  and  that  which  unfortunately  exists  at 
the  present  moment  in  Ireland.  The  majority  in  Quebec  is 
taught  to  believe  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  have  a  selfish 
motive  for  accentuating  the  differences  which  divide  them, 
because  it  pays  them  in  other  parts  of  Canada.     So  in  Ireland, 
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enmity  and  discord  are  alleged  to  be  deliberately  fostered  by 
certain  elements  of  the  population,  in  the  hope  of  discrediting 
Home  Rule,  and  hampering  the  Convention.  But  the  Con- 
vention will  triumph  in  the  end,  let  us  hope,  because  it  is 
honestly  striving,  by  co-operative  effort,  for  the  solution  of  a 
most  intricate  and  perplexing  problem.  Similarly  the  Union 
Government  ought  to  triumph  at  the  polls  in  Canada  because, 
laying  aside  every  issue  that  could  divide  the  people,  it  aims 
at  uniting  the  whole  country  in  what  is  obviously  the  one 
primary  duty  at  the  moment —helping  to  win  the  war. 

W.  P. 

THE  This  year  a  great  many  Canadians  have  felt 

NEW  YORK  unwonted  interest  in  the  Guildhall  ceremonies 
ELECTION  0f  November  9th,  since  by  experience  and  asso- 
ciation the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  himself  half  a 
Canadian.  And  at  the  same  moment  when  Mr.  Charles  Hanson 
was  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  the  municipal 
affairs  of  New  York  were  assuming  an  importance  which 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  attention  here — and  indeed  every- 
where. As  between  London  and  New  York  the  contrast,  in 
respect  to  the  recent  mayoralty  elections,  is  as  striking  as 
anythi'ig  can  be.  Our  compatriot  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  without  a  murmur  of  opposition.  In  New  York, 
Judge  Hylan  became  head  of  the  municipal  system  only  after 
a  campaign  which  vies  in  excitement  and  bitterness  with  any 
episode  in  the  recent  annals  of  the  United  States.  From 
every  point  of  view  it  was  an  election  that  quite  transcends 
all  the  other  municipal  contests  which  have  been  waged  in 
New  York  for  a  generation. 

With  a  population  of  approximately  seven  millions  and 
with  a  budget  which  exceeds  that  of  most  nations,  it  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  Greater  New  York  whether  or  not  it  falls 
for  four  years  under  the  rule  of  Tammany.  There  is,  and 
ex  hypothesi,  there  can  be,  no  change  in  the  spots  of  this  very 
voracious  tiger.     The  career  and  standards  of  Richard  Croker 
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are  closely  paralleled  by  those  of  Charles  F.  Murphy.  Hence 
the  citizens  of  New  York  who  have  property  and  those  who 
know  what  Fourteenth  Street  has  always  meant  in  politics, 
viewed  with  just  concern  the  prospect  that  after  long,  lean 
years  of  exile,  Tammany  might  once  more  take  possession  of 
the  City  Hall  and  the  Board  of  Estimate.  Over  against  the 
Hylan-Murphy-Hearst  combination  stood  Mayor  Mitchel, 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  forceful  men  in  the  United  States — a 
Democrat,  but  a  Democrat  whose  administration  had  been 
such  as  led  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  call  it  the  best  New  York 
had  had  for  fifty  years.  On  the  strength  of  actual  accom- 
plishment Mitchel  was  supported  as  a  Fusion  candidate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who,  in  Canada  at 
least,  would  be  considered  the  intelligent,  honest  and 
capable  citizens  of  New  York. 

But  the  contest  between  Fusion  and  Tammany  for 
control  of  municipal  policy  and  expenditure  was  not  the  out- 
standing feature  of  this  bitter  struggle.  There  were  four 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  issues  emerged  which  must  give 
food  for  thought  to  serious  observers  in  every  country. 
Though  the  dark  forces  for  which  Tammany  stands  are  at 
all  times  a  factor  in  modern  politics,  the  two  things  which 
gave  the  New  York  election  special  significance  were  its 
bearing  upon  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
war  and  the  great  increase  of  the  vote  which  was  cast  for  the 
Socialist  candidate. 

THE  WAR      Leaving  aside  the  purely  local  matters  which 

AS  AN  were  at  issue  between  Mitchel  and  Hylan,  both 

ISSUE 

these  candidates  brought  world  politics  into  the 

forefront  of  their  speeches  and  campaign  literature.     There 

were  no  joint  meetings  in  which  the  Fusion  and  Tammany 

leaders  debated  face  to  face.     Mitchel,  who  is  a  platform 

speaker  of  great  force  and  resourcefulness,  kept  proposing  an 

encounter  of  this  type,  but  as  Hylan  is  an  orator  who  reads 

his  speeches  the  proposal  was  not  welcomed.     But  though 

oral  duels  of  debate  were  lacking,  each  candidate  held  his  own 
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meetings  incessantly  for  a  fortnight  before  the  voting,  and  at 
each  of  these  much  was  said  about  the  attitude  of  the  other 
towards  the  war.  Mitchel,  who  to  his  finger  tips  is  a  foe  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,  has  been  a  Plattsburg  "rookie"  and 
incidentally  is  a  long  distance  marksman  of  great  skill.  In 
all  his  speeches,  which  were  very  numerous  and  very  vigorous, 
he  inveighed  against  the  secret  friends  of  the  Kaiser  in  the 
United  States — numbering  chief  among  them  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Here  his  constant  assertion  was  that  Hearst 
simply  used  Hylan  as  a  tool  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  short,  without  mincing  words,  he 
resorted  to  Zola's  method  of  J1  accuse.  Hylan,  he  declared, 
was  not  only  a  lineal  descendant  of  Boss  Tweed,  but  an  active 
ally  of  those  who  are  daily  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Hylan  retorted  that  he  was  as  good  a  patriot  as 
Mitchel,  who  simply  sought  to  capitalize  loyalty  for  political 
purposes.  One  did  not  observe  that  he  quoted  Dr.  Johnson's 
tag  about  patriotism  being  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  but 
he  said  the  same  thing  frequently  in  his  own  way. 

Hillquit,  the  Socialist  candidate,  rather  gloried 
HILLQUIT      in  having  refused  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond — 

though  he  is  sufficiently  affluent  to  possess  a 
substantial  amount  of  property  and  was  frequently  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  he  resides  in  Riverside  Drive.  So  far  as  the 
war  goes  the  Hillquit  Socialists  are  quite  comparable  to 
Lenine  and  his  followers.  They  are  for  immediate  peace  and 
doubtless  look  upon  the  reply  of  the  Central  Powers  to  the 
Pope  as  a  highly  convincing  and  exemplary  deliverance. 
Hillquit,  a  Russian  Jew  by  origin,  seems  to  have  found  a 
strong  following  on  the  East  Side  among  a  dense  population 
who  are  of  the  same  lineage  with  himself.  One  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  Orchard  Street  and  the  circumjacent  district  to 
know  what  Hillquit  stands  for  in  the  life  of  New  York.  Doubt- 
less the  large  Socialist  vote  (above  140,000)  represents  to 
some  extent  an  acute  restlessness  under  high  prices  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  to  avoid  personal  partici- 
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pation  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  that  there  are 
now  other  political  leaders  of  the  poor  in  New  York  besides 
the  Sachems  of  Tammany — whose  loaves  and  fishes  have  at 
times  been  distributed  with  feudal  or  patriarchal  largess.  A 
fortnight  before  the  polling  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
sagacious  journalists  in  the  United  States  told  me  that  he 
believed  Hillquit's  vote  would  be  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  also  that,  having  for  the  first 
time  gained  the  full  consciousness  of  their  political  strength, 
the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  now  resident  in  New  York 
would  shortly  become  the  strongest  single  element  in  municipal 
elections. 

The  candidature  of  Bennett  as  a  representative 
BENNETT       of  non-Fusion  Republicans  was  simply  a  further 

illustration  of  the  phrase  that  the  Bourbons 
never  learn  and  never  forget.  Though  all  the  more  eminent 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  supported  Mitchel,  those  of 
"the  organization"  insisted  on  having  a  candidate  of  their 
own.  Bennett  did  not  defeat  Mitchel,  because  it  was  a 
Tammany  landslide.  All  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  was 
to  set  up  a  new  landmark  of  political  ineptitude. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  large  an 
HEARST         element  in  MitcheFs  defeat  was  represented  by 

the  resentments  to  which  he  was  exposed  from 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs — resentments 
which  go  back  to  the  Mayor's  part  in  the  famous  "wire 
tapping"  affair.  But  however  important  a  factor  this  may 
have  been,  the  strongest  single  force  on  the  side  of  Tammany 
was  the  widespread  and  sinister  influence  of  the  Hearst  press. 
Alcibiades  was  one  type  of  a  demagogue  and  Cleon  another; 
but  for  ungenial,  sordid,  systematic  perversion  of  the  public 
mind,  the  palm  can  be  given  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
to  W.  R.  Hearst.  Among  all  the  incidents  of  this  exciting 
and  momentous  election  none  is  more  notable  than  the  speech 
which  J.  M.  Beck  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall  (November  2nd) 
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in  denunciation  of  Hearst  and  what  he  stands  for,  alike  as  an 
author  of  sedition  and  a  fomenter  of  class  hatred.  Not  only 
was  this  attack  trenchant  in  diction  but  it  was  based  upon  an 
unanswerable  documentation.  Here  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Beck's 
indictment.  The  spirit  which  "seeks  to  weaken  the  purpose 
and  sap  the  morale  of  the  American  people  has  its  fountain- 
head  in  the  journalistic  enterprises  of  one  man,  and  his  name 
is  William  Randolph  Hearst.  His  power  for  evil  is  immeasur- 
able. He  owns  seventeen  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  as 
he  controls  the  policy  of  papers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the  daily  influence 
that  he  exerts  is  nation-wide.  No  single  influence  is  compar- 
able with  it  in  its  potency  of  evil.  His  leading  daily  news- 
paper in  this  city  claims  a  circulation  of  450,000  copies,  and 
if  so,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  is  daily  read  by  a  million 
people  in  the  section  to  which  it  is  tributary.  It  is  thus  within 
Mr.  Hearst's  power  to  convey  to  each  of  these  millions  the 
subtle  poison  of  the  most  seditious  and  disloyal  utterances, 
and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  part  which  America  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
struggle  comes  from  this  one  source." 

There  are  not  a  few  who  for  years  have  despised  the 
Hearst  press  because  it  revealed  only  the  desire  and  resolve  to 
make  a  base  cash  profit  by  exploiting  the  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions of  the  ignorant.  With  Hearst  it  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  question  of  honest  socialism,  honest  radicalism, 
or  anything  else  honest.  The  evidence  proves  only  one  thing: 
namely,  his  desire  to  gain  money  and  power  by  pretending  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  poor.  If  there  were  an  off-chance  that  he 
was  prompted  by  sincerity,  one  would  be  glad  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  he  has  consistently  written  it  into 
the  record  that  he  is  a  vulgar,  predatory  demagogue,  so  desti- 
tute of  principle  that  he  cannot  fitly  say  tu  quoque  to  anyone. 
Hence  Mr.  Beck's  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall  will  bring  balm  to 
those  who  have  come  to  look  upon  Hearst  as  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable,  demoralizing  agencies  in  the  life  of  this  continent. 

c.  w.  c. 
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TN  the  early  part  of  November  I  came  into  this  country 
■*■  with  vision  of  a  people  united  in  heart  and  resolution. 
At  the  first  touch  of  reality  the  vision  faded,  and  there  arose 
instead  the  spectre  of  a  people  divided  in  counsel,  antagon- 
istic in  race,  antipathetic  in  religion.  The  change  that  had 
occurred  in  three  years  was  marked  and  painful. 

Three  years  ago  the  troops  marched  out  in  an  atmosphere 
warm  with  affection,  and  charged  with  enthusiasm.  The 
scattered  drafts  one  now  sees  are  depressed  and  depressing. 
To  ask  men  to  adventure  forth  in  chilly  silence  to  lose  their 
lives  is  expecting  too  much.  That  great  moment  was  allowed 
to  pass,  and  the  Canadian  army  is  now  left  in  a  glory  reflected 
from  its  past  achievement.  That  glory  will  fade  when  it 
is  no  longer  illumined  from  the  future.  In  this  solemn  moment 
of  public  danger  and  private  sorrow  even  a  hasty  word  of 
observation  and  reflection  may  be  grateful  on  these  once 
familiar  pages. 

Of  all  scenes  observed  during  three  years,  the  most  won- 
derful is  the  creation  which  arose  out  of  chaos,  the  creation 
of  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  out  of  the  chaos  of  Val  Cartier. 
Out  of  that  ooze  has  arisen  a  thing  of  life,  of  force,  and  beauty. 
There  is  no  ground  for  wonder  that  a  Canadian  army  should 
excel  in  courage,  tenacity,  resource,  and  invention.  The 
German  himself  has  furnished  by  categories  a  roll  of  all 
the  effectives  opposed  to  him;  and,  he  being  the  judge,  allowed 
that  the  four  Canadian  divisions,  and  one  other,  were  the 
most  greatly  to  be  feared.  There  is  ground  for  surprise,  how- 
ever, that  the  Canadian  army  should  have  so  quickly  developed 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  form,  a  style  of  doing  things,  a  brilliancy 
which  comes  only  from  a  self-imposed  discipline  which  is 
at  once  flexible  and  strong. 
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The  Canadian  army  is  a  school  of  character  and  of 
manners.  The  life  is  one  of  poverty,  temperance,  obedience, 
and  chastity.  If  lives  are  being  lost,  souls  are  being  saved. 
No  man  comes  out  of  the  army  a  worse  man.  All  men  who 
come  out  will  be  better  men,  and  for  them  the  war  between 
good  and  evil  will  have  ended  in  victory. 

Also,  life  in  the  Canadian  army  is  a  pleasant  and  happy 
life,  and  there  is  chance  of  a  fair  death.  It  is  a  life  free  from 
desire  and,  therefore,  void  of  fear.  It  is  a  life  of  humility. 
When  any  day  may  be  the  last,  the  mind  is  free  from  material 
concern,  and  there  is  that  contentment  and  peace  which  comes 
to  those  who  have  already  lived.  Men  live  close  together. 
One's  friends  are  there.  One's  blood  relations  are  there — 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers;  but  women-kind,  alas,  no.  The 
daily  life  is  full  of  interest,  because  it  is  full  of  surprise.  It  is 
quite  normal.  A  visit  in  a  sheltered  trench  on  a  day  of  cold 
and  wind,  behind  a  hedge  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  or  in  a  dry 
cellar  of  a  wet  night,  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

The  life  is  wholesome  and  healthy.  Care  and  attention 
is  bestowed  upon  the  men  such  as  a  father  bestows  upon  his 
children.  No  detail  in  food  and  clothing  is  too  small  to  merit 
attention,  and  men  will  endure  in  patience  any  hardship 
when  they  know  that  it  is  made  for  them  as  light  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  made. 

Care  in  sickness  and  in  health  is  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Service,  and  never  were  men,  either  soldier  or  civilian,  so  well 
served.  The  flower  of  the  profession  is  there,  high-spirited 
men  who  are  content  to  serve  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition  of  medicine,  in  loyalty  to  their  calling  and  to  their 
Directors  who,  themselves,  have  served,  and  borne  in  their 
own  bodies  all  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  They  have 
yielded  an  army  free  from  disease,  and  in  combination  with 
other  authorities  they  have  produced  an  army  free  from  vice, 
and  from  the  diseases  which  accompany  and  flow  from  it. 

This  spirit  of  the  Front  has  worked  its  way  back  to  the 
Canadian  base  in  England;    or,  rather,  it  was  carried  back 
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by  men  of  soldierly  spirit  who  are  now  in  command.  The 
spirit  of  the  soldier  is  a  just  and  honest  spirit,  and  there  is 
not  now  in  the  world  a  man  powerful  enough  to  obtain  from 
Canadian  Headquarters  in  London  a  concession  or  favour 
apart  from  the  merit  of  his  case.  It  is  also  a  spirit  whick 
demands,  and  will  have,  efficiency,  abhorring  waste,  practising 
economy  in  respect  of  material  and  of  men.  All  this  the  Cana- 
dian people  have  accomplished,  and  in  the  present  moment  of 
perplexity  these  things  are  recited  for  their  encouragement 
and  comfort. 

Why  it  was  that  this  generation  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  bear  this  burden  and  suffer  this  chastisement,  no 
man  can  tell.  The  decrees  of  God  are  inscrutable.  War  as 
well  as  peace  is  of  God.  There  need  be  no  complaint  or  bitter- 
ness. There  is  no  complaint  of  the  tides  or  the  winds  when 
they  have  brought  havoc  in  human  affairs;  and  the  causes 
of  war  are  as  profound  as  the  influences  which  move  the 
ocean  or  obscure  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  atonement 
has  fallen  upon  this  generation,  and  the  victim  must  not 
object  to  the  sacrifice.  Whether  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  private  morality,  of  national  sin 
there  is  no  remission  save  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  present  difficulties  in  Canada  arise  from  the  attempt 
to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  in  war  and  carry 
on  the  life  of  peace.  For  the  French  and  Belgians  the  problem 
was  solved  by  war  itself.  War  imposed  upon  those  peoples 
its  inexorable  demand  for  exclusive  service,  but  we  have  had 
to  work  by  faith  and  imagination  alone.  We  have  not  seen 
war  face  to  face.  We  are  wasting  our  energies  in  keeping 
up  the  top-hamper  of  civilization,  which  in  Europe  was 
brought  down  at  one  stroke. 

The  waste  of  war  is  only  a  figment.  Even  the  waste 
of  fife  assumes  a  reasonable  proportion  when  we  reflect  that 
in  any  given  generation  the  mortality  is  a  hundred  per  cent. 
The  waste  of  material  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  In  time  of 
peace  most  human  effort  is  wasted  on  things  that  do  not 
matter.     In  time  of  war  that  effort  is  merely  transferred  from 
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the  making  of  motor  cars  or  pianos  to  the  making  of  shells. 
But  in  Canada  the  waste  of  peace  and  the  waste  of  war  is 
carried  on  side  by  side. 

Men's  minds  are  blinded  by  business.  They  think  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  public  good.  Its  ethic  is  private 
gain.  Most  of  it  is  quite  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
selling  of  goods  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  business;  and 
these  goods  are  sold  to  people  who  do  not  need  them,  and 
do  not  really  want  them.  This  involves  an  elaborate  system 
of  railway  service.  One  illustration  will  serve.  A  train  carry- 
ing sellers  and  others  who  think  they  must  move  about  the 
country  will  have  a  dining  car.  It  is  manned  by  at  least  six 
stout  fellows  who  would  be  much  better  employed  carrying 
food  to  pigs.  Even  in  England  a  man  carries  his  food  with 
him.  Newspapers  of  forty  pages  are  printed  every  day 
merely  because  war  has  not  come  within  our  borders  to  give, 
with  its  helping  hand,  a  new  direction  to  life. 

Nor  have  Canadian  women  found  for  themselves  a  place 
in  the  public  service.  They  are  indefatigable  at  meetings, 
and  tire  themselves  over  tasks  which  are  not  essential.  They 
help  to  keep  the  old  machinery  of  life  in  motion,  because  war 
has  not  brought  it  to  a  standstill.  Until  the  former  things 
have  passed  away,  women  must  spend  their  energy,  and 
men  must  be  exempted  from  military  service,  to  keep  up  the 
show. 

The  old  order  yet  persists,  even  to  the  trivial  detail  of 
casting  a  ballot, — and  it  would  be  the  merest  affectation, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  most  casual  visitor,  to  pretend  to  an 
ignorance  of  an  impending  event  which  fills  the  air.  For 
fifty  years  men  in  Canada  have  been  voting,  and  nothing 
happened.  Rather,  the  same  thing  always  happened.  Public 
interest  was  made  the  occasion  for  private  gain.  In  this 
our  necessity  many  persons  persist  in  the  practice  of  voting 
as  the  automatic  performance  of  an  old  function;  and  they 
still  entertain  the  cynical  belief  that  a  public  man  may  safely 
be  voted  for  on  the  former  assumption  that  he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says. 
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The  army  leaves  politics  to  you,  but  in  exercising  those 
political  privileges  which  are  being  conserved  to  you  by  the 
army,  remember  that  you  are  exercising  them  not  for  your- 
selves alone  but  for  the  army  as  well.  Do  not  be  alarmed. 
A  soldier  cannot  take  part  in  politics  in  a  political  way.  The 
uniform  which  he  wears  debars  him  as  effectually  as  the 
gown  of  the  minister  or  the  robe  of  the  priest.  All  three  are 
sacrosanct. 

The  loyalty  of  the  army  is  to  the  de  facto  king;  its  service 
to  the  de  facto  government.  But  king  and  government  must 
justify  themselves  to  the  soldiers.  The  Canadian  army  is 
not  composed  of  mercenaries  or  slaves.  It  leaves  the  civil 
government  to  civilians,  but  its  eye  is  upon  you.  When 
you  go  into  your  secret  place  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
cast  a  furtive  ballot,  what  you  do  secretly  will  be  proclaimed 
before  God  and  the  Army. 

Remember,  too,  that  whilst  the  army  is  merely  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  it  is  also  the  final  weapon  by  which  any 
government  or  system  of  government  is  eventually  supported, 
or  destroyed.  All  history  is  as  simple  as  that.  In  our  own 
history  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that  the  soldier  has  not 
acquiesced  quietly  in  civil  arrangements.  The  civilian  no 
more  than  the  king  has  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 
On  a  memorable  occasion  a  very  great  English  civilian- 
soldier  strode  into  the  House  of  Parliament  and  to  the 
speaker  in  his  chair  he  said,  "Come  down  out  of  that."  To 
his  men-at-arms  he  said,  pointing  to  the  mace,  "Take  away 
that  bauble."     These  things  are  for  your  recollection. 

Do  not  be  too  sure  of  the  soldier's  belief  in  democracy. 
He  sees  democracy  at  its  worst  in  one  of  our  allies.  A 
democracy  which  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  or  will 
not,  defend  itself  is  to  the  soldier  a  thing  of  contempt.  Canada 
has  yet  by  sending  instant  succour  to  her  own,  to  prove  herself 
so  worthy  that  the  affection  of  her  sons  is  not  exposed  to  temp- 
tation. Those  Canadians  who  went  abroad  as  Americans 
are  now  Europeans,  and  Europe  has  many  attractions, 
especially  the  attraction  to  that  spot  where  one's  fathers 
lie  buried. 
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Get  it  into  your  heads  that  you  cannot  deceive  the 
enemy.  The  Germans  are  not  mediaeval  Chinese  deceived 
by  grinning  masks.  They  know  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  better  than  you  do.  They  know  its  inventiveness  and 
resource.  They  know  its  solid  courage  and  power.  They 
also  know  the  ferocity  of  its  wrath  and  its  primitive  revenge. 
But  they  also  know  the  extent  of  its  reserves. 

An  army  without  reserve  is  a  defeated  army.  When  you 
fail  to  send  forward  reinforcements  you  acquiesce  in  defeat. 
If  the  army  continues  in  the  line,  it  merely  exposes  itself 
to  slow  destruction.  It  is  disclosing  no  information  which 
is  not  public  knowledge,  that  the  Canadian  casualties  at 
the  Passchendaele  Ridge  were  at  least  as  great  as  those  at 
Vimy  and  the  Somme.  When  the  attack  began  there  were 
in  England  Canadian  reserves  equivalent  to  those  casualties. 
It  requires  no  great  strategist  to  guess  that  those  reserves 
are  now  used  up,  that  there  is  not  now  a  Canadian  fighting 
man  in  England,  and  that  the  Corps  must  live  on  itself  until 
it  is  exhausted.  It  is  a  rash  people  which  would  willingly 
incur  the  sullen  wrath  of  an  army  which  has  fought  bravely, 
and  finds  itself  defeated  by  lack  of  reinforcements  which 
could  have  been  supplied. 

For  a  year  we  had  in  England  a  complete  division  with 
a  perfect  organization.  That  division  has  been  eviscerated  to 
supply  its  interior  force,  as  if  a  man  would  destroy  his  watch 
for  the  metal  it  contained.  The  sacrifice  could  not  be  helped. 
Men  were  not  offering  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  means 
did  not  exist  for  obtaining  them  by  other  methods. 

The  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  was  a  deadly  system. 
It  sacrificed  the  flower  of  the  flock.  It  brought  into  the 
army  all  the  men  of  high  spirit.  It  also  brought  in  many  men 
of  low  physique,  who  instantly  became  a  burden  instead  of  a 
support.  It  brought  to  the  front  men  who  would  be  more 
usefully  employed  at  home,  and  left  behind  more  stolid  men, 
who  make  most  useful  soldiers.  In  the  army  good  feet  are 
equally  important  with  good  heads. 
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It  is  being  hinted,  but  not  yet  said  openly,  that  Canada 
has  done  enough.  This  infamous  suggestion  has  assumed  a 
most  subtle  form.  A  finger  is  pointed  at  another  nation  which 
is  arming  itself  slowly,  methodically,  relentlessly, — a  nation 
which  is  resolute  that  it  shall  not  leap  into  the  war  half 
prepared,  as  we  were  compelled  to  do.  With  certain  questions 
one  must  not  palter.  When  personal  honesty  and  national 
honour  are  concerned,  the  question  is  not,  "Is  it  enough?' • — 
but  "Is  it  all?"  In  face  of  the  temptation  to  hold  back  a 
part  of  the  price  the  only  answer  is  Retro  me  Sathanos. 

For  one  who  is  fond  of  recrimination  there  is  ample 
material  upon  which  he  may  exercise  his  gift.  He  may  recall 
the  inexperience  and  waste  of  Val  Cartier  The  answer  to 
that  is  the  Canadian  Army  Corps,  and  its  feats  at  Ypres, 
Courcelette,  Vimy,  and  Passchendaele.  He  may  recall  the 
buffoonery,  ineptitude,  or  ignorance  of  individual  ministers. 
The  answer  is  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  taken  their 
place.  Or,  if  he  should  desire  to  be  more  specific,  he  might 
reflect  the  offended  susceptibilities  of  a  whole  Province.  The 
answer  to  that  is  the  fame  of  the  "  Vingt  deuxieme,"  and  the 
comment,  that  offended  susceptibilities  do  not  release  a  man 
or  a  people  from  their  obligations  of  honour. 

This  war  has  been  carried  on  by  Canada's  help  to  the 
present  point  in  which  success  every  day  becomes  more 
certain.  By  Canada's  help  we  shall  have  our  desire  upon  our 
enemy.  That  desire  will  be  accomplished  the  sooner  if  Canada 
continues.  It  will  be  accomplished  even  if  Canada  refrains. 
But  if  Canada  does  refrain,  and  holds  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
Canada  will  then  he  down  dead  as  a  Sapphira  among  the 
nations. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  war,  already  the  longest  that  ever 
was  fought  In  other  wars  there  was  some  cessation,  summer 
campaigns  and  easeful  winters.  Never  before  did  men  go 
so  far  away  to  fight,  or  remain  so  long  a  time.  In  this  war 
there  is  no  discharge.  The  army  has  witnessed  the  stream 
of  reinforcements  drying  up.  They  are  exiles,  and  few  will 
see  again  their  native  land.     Already  they  are  forgetting. 
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Men  forget  because  they  must  and  not  because  they  will.  They 
have  abandoned  hope  of  furlough  or  release.  There  are  none 
to  take  their  place.  They  are  there  until  the  end  comes. 
For  many  this  is  the  fourth  winter;  and  one  can  hear  their 
cry,  "How  long,  O  Lord;   How  long?" 

At  a  time  when  the  minds  of  public  men  are  strained 
to  the  utmost  an  additional  and  sordid  task  is  imposed  upon 
them, — the  business  of  an  election.  In  the  name  of  those 
whose  life  is  a  daily  sacrifice,  all  those  who  love  their  country 
are  implored,  in  this  our  necessity,  to  soften  their  asperity 
in  this  time  of  private  sorrow,  and  to  forget  their  political 
animosity  in  this  solemn  moment  of  public  danger. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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TN  the  Appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/ '  Treitschke,  under  the 
heading  "The  Myth  of  Heine,  the  Political  Refugee/ '  seeks 
to  dispose  of  Heine's  claim  that  he  was  for  years  compelled  to 
live  in  exile,  and  was  one  of  those  political  martyrs  of  which 
the  soil  of  his  native  land  has  produced  such  an  abundant  and 
never-failing  crop  ever  since  1813,  when  the  Prussian  people 
for  the  first  time  became  conscious  of  themselves  as  a  nation 
and  not  a  mere  conglomerate  of  obedient  subjects  of  a  king. 
"Heine,"  says  Treitschke,  "was  a  voluntary  refugee  just  like 
the  Polish  poets  Mickiewicz,  Krasinski  and  many  other  revo- 
lutionaries from  Germany,  Poland  and  Italy  who  spent  many 
years  in  Paris  absolutely  free  from  molestation  (unverf olgt) . 
Some  of  these  lived  in  France  fearing  the  possibility  of  police 
proceedings  (Verf olgung) ,  others  to  do  their  plotting  all  the 
more  safely  under  French  protection,  others  again  to  enjoy 
the  attractions  of  the  metropolis;  they  all  played  with  highly 
tragic  pathos  the  part  of  political  martyrs,  and  in  this  frivolous 
sport  of  the  radical  faction  Heine  took  part.  The  only  wrong 
he  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  authorities  was 
the  foolish  prohibition  of  his  writings,  but  he  shared  this  fate 
with  many  other  writers,  and  he  could,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
treat  this  all  the  more  lightly  as  the  sale  of  his  works  was 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  prohibition.  There 
was  no  need  to  fear  for  his  personal  safety,  and,  indeed,  no 
proceedings  had  ever  been  taken  against  him  by  the  police, 
as  can  now  be  proved  by  official  documents."  Treitschke 
then  quotes  the  official  reply  to  Guizot's  enquiry  relative  to 
Heine's  proposed  French  naturalization  in  1843,  in  which 
the  German  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  assured  the  French 
Government  that  "aucune  mesure  de  police  n'a  jamais  6t6 
prise  contre  sa  personne."     Regarding  the  prohibition  of 
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Heine's  works,  the  same  German  official  remarks  that,  as  Heine 
lived  abroad  and  had  never  taken  any  steps  to  obtain  any  miti- 
gation, "il  n'existe  pour  les  autorites  du  roi  aucun  motif  de 
faire  d'office  des  d-marches  dans  ce  but."  As  a  final  and 
crushing  blow  to  the  most  obstinate  sceptic  Treitschke  then 
triumphantly  points  to  the  fact  that  in  1844  Heine  was  able 
to  visit  his  native  country  without  being  molested  by  the 
Prussian  authorities.  That  in  1840  political  offenders  had 
been  granted  an  amnesty  and  that  in  1842  the  decree  against 
the  works  of  Heine  and  his  school  had  been  withdrawn,  our 
historian  seems  to  consider  so  irrelevant  to  the  argument  that 
he  does  not  even  mention  these  facts.  After  1844,  Treitschke 
admits,  such  a  visit  would  no  longer  have  been  possible, 
i.e.,  after  the  poet  had  published  his  notorious  "  Zeitgedichte  " 
with  their  offensive  references  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
charge  brought  against  Prussia  of  cruel  persecution  (Verfol- 
gung)  of  the  poet  cannot  therefore,  we  are  told,  be  maintained. 
"  Heine,"  he  assures  us,  "has  no  reason  to  complain  of  Prussia, 
which  never  persecuted  him  personally,  but  Prussia  may  com- 
plain of  Heine,  who  never  ceased  to  sling  mud  at  his  father- 
land." 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  translating  "verfolgen"  and 
"verfolgung"  in  the  above,  as  "verfolgen"  in  German  may 
mean  either  to  prosecute  or  to  persecute.  Thus  the  vener- 
able joke:  "Trespassers  will  be  persecuted"  ceases  to  be  a 
joke  in  Germany.  From  the  instances  of  German  police  pro- 
secutions I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  in  my  commentary  on 
Treitschke's  remarks  we  shall  probably  conclude  that  in 
refusing  to  burden  their  dictionary  with  special  words  for 
" prosecute"  and  " persecute"  the  Germans  have  displayed  a 
fine  sense  of  economy,  as,  in  the  case  of  political  offenders, 
at  all  events,  prosecution  and  persecution  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  to  them. 

Treitschke's  " apologia  pro  patria  sua"  amounts  to  this: 
Prussia  showed  commendable  forbearance  to  Heine,  the  mud 
slinger,  by  not  prosecuting  (or  persecuting)  him  from  1830 
to  1843;  but  unpleasant  things  might  have  happened  had  he 
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repeated  the  experiment  after  1844.  Incidentally  we  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  the  German  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  embargo  on  his  works  Heine  never 
took  any  steps  to  have  the  decree  mitigated,  so  that  if  he 
suffered  loss  or  inconvenience  as  the  result,  this  was  his  own 
fault.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Heine  did  take  such  steps.  When 
the  German  Federal  Assembly,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
authorities,  had  prohibited  the  printing  and  sale  of  the  works 
of  certain  German  writers,  among  them  Heine,  the  latter  in  a 
dignified  and — for  him — unusually  respectful  manner  petitioned 
the  Federal  Assembly  for  a  safe-conduct  that  would  permit 
him  to  defend  himself  personally  before  the  Federal  Assembly; 
failing  this  he  asked  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  decree  of  pro- 
hibition. This  petition  was  sent  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1836,  but  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  it.  The  trustworthiness 
of  the  remainder  of  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Prussian  Home  Office  is  thus  somewhat  impaired,  and  we 
may  wish  to  inquire  further  into  the  exact  meaning  of  His 
Excellency's  other  statement:  "aucune  mesure  de  police  n'a 
6t6  prise  contre  sa  personnel '  Even  if  we  find  no  proof  to 
the  contrary,  Treitschke's  hymn  of  praise  on  the  subject  of 
the  generosity  and  forbearance  of  the  Prussian  eagle  will  still 
be  unfounded  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  highly  probable 
that  between  1830  and  1843  the  royal  bird  refrained  from 
striking  Heine  merely  because  the  latter,  knowing  the  rudeness 
of  the  beast,  discreetly  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eagle's 
claws. 

In  any  normally  governed  country  of  modern  Europe  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  direct  evidence  regarding 
the  relations  between  the  government  and  any  subject  of 
that  government,  especially  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  Not  so  in  Germany,  where  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
material  connected  with  the  persecution  of  " demagogues" 
between  1830  and  1848  has  been  deliberately  destroyed  by 
the  Government;  reviews  and  newspapers  edited  by  " dema- 
gogues" were  confiscated  and  converted  into  pulp  without  any 
thought  of  their  possible  historical  importance,  and  the  partic- 
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ularly  interesting  official  records  of  the  notorious  Central 
Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Revolutionary  Agitation 
went  the  same  way  in  1848  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  Austrian 
delegates  to  the  Federal  Assembly.  Still  there  remains  over- 
whelming evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  treatment 
meted  out  by  Prussia  to  all  who  dared  to  hold  progressive 
views  in  politics. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Heine  did  not  pass  the  danger 
mark  before  he  left  Germany  in  1830  to  settle  in  Paris,  and 
that  even  then  he  went  into  exile  not  because  he  had  the 
police  at  his  heels,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  attracted  by 
the  idea  that  in  Paris  he  might  become  a  mediator  between  the 
two  nations — that  he  might  make  Germany  known  in  France 
and  France  in  Germany.  That  he  had,  besides,  other  reasons 
is  very  likely.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  professorship  in 
Munich  had  resulted  in  bitter  humiliating  disappointment,  and 
the  unsavoury  controversy  with  Platen  had  made  things  un- 
pleasantly warm  for  him,  especially  in  Southern  Germany.  The 
latter  is  often  suggested  by  unfriendly  critics  as  the  sole  reason 
for  his  departure,  quite  unjustifiably,  as  Heine's  incredible 
Oriental  imperturbability  where  his  own  shortcomings  were 
concerned  would  have  surely  enabled  him  to  brazen  out  this 
escapade  without  turning  a  hair.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
" jumpy"  condition  of  his  nerves  wiiich  was  apt  to  manifest 
itself  when  anyone  said  " police"  hastened  his  departure.  His 
vanity  magnified  the  significance  and  revolutionary  importance 
of  every  one  of  his  political  utterances,  even  the  very  paltriest. 
For  instance,  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Harzreise  "  and  the 
"Bueh  Le  Grand,"  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  incendiary 
character  of  the  few  comparatively  harmless  political  obiter 
dicta  that  he  was  glad  to  pack  his  trunk  and  spend  some  time 
in  England.  When,  however,  Heine  left  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  in  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  Erbfeind  and  a  hotbed 
of  radical  agitation  and  conspiracy,  the  police  took  the 
precaution  of  putting  his  name  on  the  official  list  of  "  German 
suspects  living  abroad.  { '  Apart  from  this  highly  incriminating 
sign  of  subversive  leanings,  the  police  had  no  reason  to  be 
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afraid  of  him.  It  is  true  Heine  lived  in  Paris  surrounded  by  red- 
hot  German  republicans,  but  they  smelt  of  garlic  and  tobacco, 
which  was  for  him  an  a  priori  reason  for  remaining  faithful  to 
the  monarchical  principle  of  government;  this,  however,  did 
not  involve  a  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person  and 
particularly  his  reputation.  "  All  reputations  are  mine  "  seems 
to  have  been  Heine's  motto.  He  hated  the  clergy  and  the  Junkers 
and  held  them  responsible  for  all  the  political  mischief  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  misery  of  this  world,  and  he  looked  upon  them 
as  the  one  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  dream  of  a  Holy 
Alliance  of  the  Nations,  i.e.,  of  all  the  nations.  Thousands 
of  writers  had  said  the  same  thing,  had  dreamt  the  same  dream, 
and  nothing  had  happened  to  them. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  everybody,  including  the 
police,  declined  to  take  Heine  seriously  as  a  political  writer 
in  his  Reisebilder,  i.e.,  before  1830;  but  they  were  ready 
enough  to  take  him  seriously  when  he  contributed  his  famous 
articles  on  French  Affairs  to  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
in  1832.  The  German  republicans  resident  in  Paris,  missing 
the  blustering,  boisterous  tone  of  their  own  propaganda, 
accused  Heine  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Austria.  Metternich, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deceived  by  a  gentleness  and 
moderation  that  seemed  only  the  cloak  of  latent  ferocity,  and 
reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  velvety  smoothness 
of  the  paws  of  a  cat.  Metternich,  having  made  legions  of 
enemies  during  his  long  and  unscrupulous  career,  was  a  good 
judge  of  enemies,  so  he  got  his  aame  damnee,"  Gentz,  to  write 
a  letter  to  Cotta,  the  owner  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  com- 
plaining of  Heine's  dangerous  effrontery.  The  letter  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  Heine's  Paris  correspondence  was  dis- 
continued. This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  his 
fragrant  republican  surroundings  that  he  was  not  a  traitor  in 
the  pay  of  Austria.  He  published  in  book  form  the  articles 
that  had  already  appeared,  and  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic vitriolic  prefaces.  The  theme  was  not  hard  to  find.  In 
June,  1832,  a  number  of  reactionary  measures  had  been  passed 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  (Bundestag)  which  from  1815  to  1866 
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presided  over  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of  the 
German  Union.  This  Assembly  was  composed  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  They  met  in  a  somewhat  fitful  manner,  published 
their  proceedings  until  1824,  then  occasionally  only,  and  finally 
not  at  all.  According  to  Article  13  of  the  Act  of  Constitution 
as  passed  in  1815,  representative  government  was  to  be 
introduced  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  hardly  had 
some  of  the  Southern  States  obtained  representative  institu- 
tions when,  through  the  fear  of  revolution,  the  Bundestag 
passed  in  1819  the  Karlsbad  resolutions  aimed  against  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  academic  teaching,  and  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  Article  13.  Lest  some  of  the  sov- 
ereigns should  be  so  misguided  as  to  interpret  their  duty  with 
regard  to  this  reactionary  measure  with  reprehensible  leniency, 
the  execution  of  the  law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Central 
Commission  of  Investigation  which  for  many  years  sat  at 
Mayence.  The  decrees  of  1832  still  further  strengthened 
the  powers  of  the  Bundestag  and  the  Central  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  press;  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  sovereigns  and  subjects  in  the  individual  states 
removed  the  last  vestige  of  free  institutions  and  were  so  out- 
rageous that  our  indignation  at  the  impudence  of  the  Bundestag 
is  only  equalled  by  our  contempt  for  the  nation  that  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  then  boasted  of  its  Kultur.  "Poor,  unhappy 
fatherland !"  exclaims  Heine  in  his  preface  to  the  "Franzos- 
ische  Zustande,"  "what  shame  threatens  you  if  you  bear 
the  outrage,  what  sufferings  if  you  resist!  Never  has  a 
nation  been  more  cruelly  fooled  by  those  in  authority.  I 
will  not  reproach  the  constitutional  German  princes;  I  know 
their  difficulties .  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  they  will  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  this  evil  sowing.  These  fools  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  while  any  clear  head  can  see  that  in  the  end  they 
will  all  be  mediatized  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  only  think 
of  the  best  way  to  filch  a  little  corner  of  their  neighbour's 
land.  They  are  like  thieves  who,  while  they  are  being  led  to 
the  place  of  execution,  pick  each  other's  pockets." 
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"As  for  Austria,  she  has  always  been  an  open  and  loyal 
enemy  who  never  palliated  her  opposition  to  liberalism. 
Metternich  has  never  ogled  with  the  goddess  of  liberty,  he 
has  never  played  the  demagogue  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
he  has  never  sung  Arndt's  songs  of  liberty  nor  wept  over 
political  prisoners,  while  he  was  leading  them  about  by 
a  chain.  He  has  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  system  to 
which  Austria  has  remained  loyal  for  three  centuries,  a 
system  she  championed  against  the  Reformation  and  against 
the  French  Revolution. " 

Of  Prussia  he  speaks  in  a  different  tone.  Referring  to 
the  dream  of  many  Germans  that  the  old  German  Empire 
should  be  re-established  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  and 
to  the  longing  trustful  glances  cast  in  the  direction  of  Berlin 
even  by  German  Liberals,  he  declares : "  I,  too,  watched  the  Prus- 
sian eagle  with  anxiety,  and  while  others  praised  him  for  looking 
so  boldly  at  the  sun,  I  watched  his  claws  all  the  more  atten- 
tively. I  never  trusted  the  Prussian,  this  lanky,  pietistic 
hero  in  gaiters  with  the  enormous  stomach  and  the  enormous 
mouth  and  the  corporal's  stick  which  he  always  dips  in  holy 
water  before  striking.  I  was  disgusted,  deeply  disgusted 
with  this  Prussia,  this  stiff,  fawning,  hypocritical  Prussia, 
this  Tartuffe  among  the  nations.' ' 

Particularly  effective  is  his  attack  on  the  king  of  Prussia 
himself.  His  method  is  that  of  the  cat  playing  with  a  mouse : 
a  stunning  stroke  of  the  paw,  then  a  gentle  pawing  and  licking 
of  the  semi-conscious  animal,  and  as  soon  as  it  stirs  again, 
another  whack.  On  this  occasion,  he  tells  the  king  of  Prussia 
that  he  ought  not  to  mention  the  word  constitution  without 
blushing.  Then  he  praises  his  many  excellent  qualities:  a 
good  husband,  a  loving  father,  of  a  chaste  heart  and  patient 
in  misfortune.  "Moreover, "  he  continues,  "the  king  of  Prussia 
is  a  very  religious  man,  he  is  a  good  Christian,  a  faithful  ad- 
herent of  the  evangelical  confession,  he  has  himself  written  a 
liturgy,  he  believes  in  the  symbols — ah !  I  wish  he  believed  in 
Jupiter,  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  the  avenger  of  false  oaths! — 
and  he  gave  us  the  promised  constitution.     Above  all  the 
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virtues  of  Frederick  William  they  praise  his  love  of  justice. 
They  tell  us  that  he  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  son  of  the 
miller  of  Sanssouci  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  famous 
windmill  as  a  monument  of  Prussian  love  of  justice.  .  .  But  as 
long  as  the  king  withholds  the  promised  free  constitution  from 
her  people,  I  cannot  call  him  just,  and  when  I  see  the  windmill 
of  Sanssouci,  it  reminds  me  not  of  Prussian  justice  but  of 
Prussian  wind."  He  further  recalls  to  the  king  his  desperate 
plight  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  his 
people,  a  plight  so  desperate  that  he  could  find  comfort  in  the 
Christian  religion  only,  "which  is  indeed  the  best  religion 
when  you  have  lost  a  battle.  He  was  comforted  by  the 
example  of  his  Saviour ;  he  could  say  at  the  time :  'My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world ; '  and  he  forgave  his  enemies,  who  were 
occupying  the  whole  of  Prussia  with  400,000  men.  If  Napoleon 
had  not  at  the  time  been  busy  with  more  important  things 
than  to  think  of  Frederick  William,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  superannuated  him.  Later,  when  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
banded  themselves  together  and  the  Prussian  donkey  gave 
the  dying  lion  the  last  kick,  Napoleon  repented  this  sin  of 
omission  too  late.  .  .  Napoleon  is  dead,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  him  any  longer.  The  last  remaining  Gods  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  need  not  fear  either, 
for  you  are  on  good  terms  with  their  holy  servants.  You 
have  gold  and  rifles,  and  what  is  for  sale  you  can  buy,  and  what 
is  mortal  you  can  kill.  One  thing  only  I  should  like  to  warn 
you  against,  the  Moniteur  of  1793.  That  is  the  evil  spirit 
you  cannot  put  in  chains.  There  are  incantations  there  more 
powerful  than  gold  and  rifles,  words  that  call  the  dead  from 
their  graves  and  send  the  living  to  their  death,  words  that 
crush  giants  and  change  dwarfs  into  giants,  words  that  will 
cut  your  power  in  two  as  the  guillotine  the  neck  of  a  king. " 

If  we  are  to  believe  Treitschke,  a  man  could  write  the 
above  and  many  similar  things  in  later  works  in  the  Germany 
of  the  thirties  without  being  molested  by  the  police,  or,  if  he 
lived  abroad,  he  could  at  any  time  return  to  Germany  as  if  he 
had  never  committed  the  crime  of  lese-majest£  by  exposing  the 
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king  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  if  he  had  not  conjured  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  Germany  the  ever-dreaded 
bloody  spectre  of  the  Revolution  and  the  guillotine;  and  such 
a  man  could  return  to  France  without  first  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  judges  of  the  Central  Commission  of  Investigation. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  little,  how  very  little  was 
sufficient  at  that  time  to  expose  any  law-abiding  peaceful 
citizen  to  some  unpleasant  "mesure  de  police. " 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Karlsbad 
Resolutions  which  were  directed  against  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  liberty  of  academic  teaching.  A  German 
student,  Sand,  a  perfectly  irresponsible  creature,  a  mystic 
and  a  fanatic,  had  committed  a  political  murder.  The 
Karlsbad  Resolutions  were  the  result.  The  conclusion  drawn 
was  that  all  the  Universities  were  centres  of  revolutionary 
agitation.  Indeed,  Gentz  went  so  far  as  to  say  not  Sand, 
but  the  German  professors  had  murdered  the  victim !  The 
supposed  conspiracy  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  discover  as 
it  had  never  existed.  But  the  Government  declared  after 
years  of  unsuccessful  investigation  that  the  situation  was 
more  serious  now  than  at  first,  on  the  principle  that  an  un- 
discovered conspiracy  was  much  more  dangerous  than  a 
discovered  one.  It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  Schuckmann,  proposed  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  dropped,  "as  it  was  not  certain  yet  whether  the 
conspiracy  had  ever  existed. "  Meanwhile  hundreds  of  per- 
fectly innocent  young  men  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  kept 
in  prison  for  months,  then  released,  but  as  a  "mesure  de 
police  avait  ete*  prise  contre  leur  personne"  they  remained 
suspects  ever  after.  The  police  could  enter  any  house  at  any 
time  in  search  of  incriminating  papers.  The  most  innocent 
letters  or  notes  in  diaries  were  turned  and  twisted  to  assume 
a  revolutionary  meaning.  Two  Swiss  students  were  imprisoned 
for  months  because  in  the  diary  of  one  of  them  was  found 
the  remark  that  Sand's  deed  was  sure  to  hurt  the  good  cause. 
Schleiermacher,  the  famous  theologian,  had  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  1807  written  a  letter  toReimer,  oneof  themost  respected 
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citizens  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  possible  rising  of  the 
people  (obviously  against  Napoleon).  This  letter  is  found 
many  years  later,  and  as  a  result  Schleiermacher  is  watched 
by  spies  for  months.  Prominent  Prussian  patriots  and 
loyalists  of  the  deepest  dye  like  Jahn  and  Arndt  were  no  safer 
than  the  rest.  Arndt  was  professor  of  history  until  1820, 
when  criminal  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  for  writing 
and  speaking  in  favour  of  representative  institutions.  The 
proceedings  were  finally  dropped,  but  he  was  not  allowed  uo 
lecture  again  at  a  university  until  1840.  Jahn,  who  ' 
ready  to  die  for  the  king  at  any  moment  and  for  the  mere 
asking,  was  arrested  in  1819  on  suspicion  of  being  a  demagogue, 
condemned  to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  was  practically 
a  tieket-of-leave-man  for  years  after.  Behr,  an  ex-mayor 
of  Wurzburg  and  at  one  time  an  intimate  friend  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  had  written  a  pamphlet  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  asked  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  His 
pamphlet  did  not  contain  a  single  word  punishable  by  law. 
Yet  the  old  man  was  condemned  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  King's 
portrait  and  ask  for  forgiveness  and  to  be  kept  in  prison  during 
His  Majesty's  pleasure.     He  was  not  pardoned  until  1848. 

I  have  taken  all  these  cases  not  from  the  works  of  a 
1 '  Vaterlandsloser  Geselle,"  like  Heine,  but  from  Treitschke's  own 
11  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  I  might 
have  given  many  more.  What  a  pity  Heine  did  not  venture 
into  Germany  while  the  Demagogenverfolgung  was  in  full 
swing!  Treitschke  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  adding  his  case  to  the  list :  it  would  not  have  been  the 
least  interesting.  Heine's  knowledge  of  the  stupid  tyranny 
of  the  Government  and  the  dietary  arrangements  of  Prussian 
prisons  would  have  become  unpleasantly  extensive,  and  as  a 
preliminary  he  might  have  been. condemned  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  the  cage  of  the  eagles  in  the  Berlin  Zoological 
Gardens  to  ask  their  pardon  for  having  referred  to  their 
claws  in  a  disrespectful  manner. 

H.  Walter 
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TNDER  more  primitive  conditions  life  in  a  community 
^  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  Every  member 
shared  according  to  his  capacity  in  the  community  labour 
and  the  community  hopes,  and  had  his  part  in  community 
rewards, — coming  by  this  to  a  social  consciousness  far  richer 
and  more  satisfying  than  that  of  the  modern  American. 
Indeed,  these  early  communities  of  a  narrowly  local  type 
are  more  remote  from  us  in  point  of  thought  and  action 
than  in  point  of  time.  All  of  life  then  was  intimate  and 
personal.  People  governed  themselves,  or  were  governed, 
very  intimately;  industry  was  circumscribed  in  area;  and 
the  neighbours  grazed  their  cattle  on  common  pastures. 
They  manufactured  all  their  own  products,  and  marketed 
them  on  a  regular  day  at  a  common  market-place.  Religion 
was  then  the  dominating  interest,  the  more  important  customs 
and  recreations  being  grouped  about  religious  observance. 
Hence  the  importance  in  popular  life  of  the  parish  church 
and  the  morality  play.  At  a  later  stage  the  parochial  school 
or  the  district  school  became  a  focal  point.  Thus  in  New 
England  seventy-five  years  ago,  although  the  church  still 
retained  great  power,  the  school  house  came  even  closer  to 
the  citizen  in  his  daily  life.  Around  it  grew  up  debating  and 
sewing  societies,  while  an  intensely  personal  interest  in  politics 
showed  itself  in  the  use  of  a  public  property — "the  little  Red 
School  House" — as  a  natural  meeting  place  for  discussion. 
The  Community  Centre  had  its  beginnings  in  a  desire  to 
re-establish  some  of  these  human  values  which  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  life  through  modern  conditions.  For  the 
Community  Centre  is  frankly  a  creation,  a  device,  a  method 
of  approach  to  the  social  problem.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  democratically  and  economically  some  of  the  questions 
with  which  the  settlement  has  been  dealing  for  the  past  twenty 
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years.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  fixed  belief  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders  that  the  people  themselves  must  realize  and  know 
their  own  problems  and  must  meet  them  and  overcome  them 
through  their  own  effort.  We  believe  that  in  the  people 
lies  the  power  to  save  themselves  and  thus  the  world.  This 
is  but  the  social  expression  of  the  most  modern  educational 
philosophy  that  self-expression  is  the  only  means  of  effective 
education. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  the  rank  and  file  of 
mankind  must  be  made  to  realize  and  to  feel;  conditions 
which  are  accepted  by  the  majority  because  they  do  not  think 
beyond  the  actual  daily  wage  and  what  it  buys  for  them  in 
necessities  or  pleasures.  One  great  achievement  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  increase  of  leisure  for  all  who  work 
with  their  hands,  but  unless  the  perils  of  leisure  are  understood 
it  may  lead  to  most  disastrous  results  through  the  wrong  use 
of  this  time  which  has  been  wrested  from  working  hours. 

It  was  estimated  about  two  years  ago  that  the  average 
working  man  of  to-day  has  four  hours  to  himself;  four  hours  in 
which  he  may  do  as  he  pleases,  exclusive  of  work  and  necessary 
personal  occupations,  such  as  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  etc. 
This  is  the  average  to-day,  but  it  certainly  must  be  raised  in 
the  near  future  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  labour.  If  plans 
were  made  for  this  time  and  it  were  filled  by  constructive 
recreation  and  amusement,  it  would  become  the  greatest 
single  agency  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  people, 
but  wrongly  used  it  spells  deterioration  and  retrogression. 

In  the  Welsh  coal  mines  at  one  time  before  the  war,  the 
working  period  of  the  men  was  twelve  hours  a  day.  Because 
of  hard  times  and  lessened  demand,  these  hours  were  dropped 
to  eight  per  day,  and  the  daily  output  remained  the  same, 
the  hourly  average  being  raised  fifty  per  cent.  The  hours 
were  then  decreased  to  four  per  day,  and  the  hourly  average 
fell  below  that  which  had  been  attained  when  the  men  were 
working  twelve  hours  per  day,  because  the  men  were  using 
their  greatly  increased  leisure  for  all  sorts  of  drunkenness 
and  excess. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  greatest  creative  achievements 
of  the  world  have  been  accomplished  by  those  who  enjoyed 
leisure.  But  the  simple  possession  of  this  leisure  did  not  mean 
that  great  things  were  done.  The  use  to  which  the  leisure 
was  put  proved  the  determining  factor.  The  art  of  Greece 
and  the  Renaissance  was  created  by  leisure  classes — by  groups 
of  people  freed  from  routine  daily  work  by  the  commercial 
achievements  of  the  working  classes,  either  slave  or  free. 
And  so  through  leisure  the  poetry,  the  painting  and  the  sculp- 
ture of  those  times  was  created.  By  leisure  also  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  most  horrible  spectacles  of  decadence  the 
world  has  known  have  been  brought  about  by  the  destructive 
uses  to  which  the  free  time  of  the  privileged  classes  was  put. 
Rome  dissipated  its  leisure  and  corrupted  the  world.  The 
ruling  class  in  France  dissipated  its  leisure  and  brought  about 
the  Revolution  with  all  its  horrors.  Nations  have  waxed 
and  waned  according  to  the  use  they  made  of  leisure  time, 
whether  that  of  the  privileged  class  or  of  the  masses.  The 
real  desideratum  lies  less  in  the  possession  of  leisure  than  in 
the  wise  utilization  of  the  opportunity  which  it  presents. 

Because  of  free  government,  through  the  unlimited  chance 
it  offers  the  individual  and  because  of  the  immense  size  of  the 
United  States,  conditions  have  developed  which  submerge 
certain  groups  of  people  and  certain  relationships  without 
offering  anything  to  replace  them.  The  very  size  of  the 
country  has  served  to  limit  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
among  its  citizens.  No  means  of  registering  approval  or 
disapproval  of  acts  of  elected  representatives  has  been 
developed,  because  there  is  no  medium  through  which  to  act. 
So  our  elected  representatives  misrepresent  us,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  acts  of  many  lawmakers  during  the  war. 

In  its  growth  and  expansion  society  has  overlooked  in  its 
organization  the  boy  and  girl  who  leave  school  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  enter  some  form  of  industry.  Five  per 
cent,  only  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  grammar  school  go 
on  to  high  school,  and  of  these  only  five  per  cent,  enter  col- 
lege.    So  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  young  man- 
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hood  and  young  womanhood  during  the  most  formative  part 
of  their  lives  are  left  practically  free  to  create  their  own  en- 
vironment, with  little  or  no  advice  from  organized  society 
other  than  fear  of  the  courts;  and  even  here  restraint  is  only 
exercised  after  a  crime  or  misdemeanour  has  been  committed, 
too  late  to  exert  any  real  influence.  And  yet  society  expects 
that  young  people  shall  emerge  at  twenty  from  this  uncared-for 
state  and  become  effective  citizens. 

One  might  continue  to  name  other  conditions  just  as 
grave  as  those  already  enumerated,  such  as  breaking  down  of 
family  life,  the  maladjustment  of  the  deficient  person  either 
child  or  adult,  and  the  labour  problem.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
elaborate  these  conditions.  The  mere  statement  of  them 
brings  to  mind  a  vivid  picture.  But  all  these  problems  must 
be  met  and  solved  somehow,  and  the  Community  Centre  holds 
the  only  efficient  solution  so  far  presented. 

While  all  social  agencies  are  conscious  of  these  problems 
and  many  are  trying  to  meet  them  by  paternal  organizations, 
a  group  of  business  interests  is  meeting  the  problem  of  leisure 
recreation  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory — to  themselves. 
The  purveyors  of  commercial  amusement  are  awake  to  the 
increased  leisure  time  of  the  masses.  They  are  not  troubled 
by  any  desire  for  uplift,  and  consequently  are  appealing  to 
the  lowest  interests  of  various  classes  of  their  patrons,  with 
no  thought  for  the  future  beyond  a  return  in  dollars  and  cents. 
They  know  that  the  young  person  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  and  with  little  education  can  be  attracted  and  held,  if 
given  what  he  wants.  While  the  entertainment  they  offer 
is  sometimes  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  in  far  too  many  cases 
either  the  entertainment  itself  or  its  environment  is  a  very 
destructive  force  in  the  lives  of  its  patrons.  From  these 
commercial  interests  we  must  borrow  a  technique,  and  from 
them  we  must  learn  the  lesson  of  appealing  to  the  interest, 
the  natural  desire  of  people  for  a  good  time,  each  in  his  own 
way,  before  we  can  hope  to  become  an  influence  in  the  lives 
of  great  numbers  of  people. 
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The  influence  of  the  moving-picture  show,  the  dance-hall, 
the  saloon  and  the  pool-room  has  been  discussed  many  times, 
but  in  passing  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  inhibition 
of  all  means  of  self-expression  on  the  part  of  their  patrons  is 
one  of  the  heavy  counts  against  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  tremendous  educational  and  recreational  influence  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  but  must  be  studied  and 
used  in  a  more  extended  way  than  ever  before.  The  saloon 
offers  a  most  striking  example  of  values  which  must  be  con- 
served, in  its  democratic  freedom,  welcome  to  all  who  meet 
its  standards,  and  its  fellowship. 

The  leaders  of  the  Community  Centre  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
re-creation  and  conservation.  "The  re-creation  of  local  com- 
munities, the  federation  of  local  communities,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  political  machinery  on  the  basis  of  local  community 
life  and  local  community  power — that,"  says  John  Collier,  "is 
going  to  be  the  guiding  thought  of  the  century  that  will  follow 
the  great  collapse  that  is  going  on  to-day." 

The  small  group,  not  the  individual,  must  be  the  living 
force  in  every  neighbourhood.  The  social  traditions,  good  or 
bad,  of  a  community  are  transmitted  by  groups,  not  by  indi- 
viduals. The  Community  Centre  is  trying  to  discover  or 
create  these  groups  and  make  them  conscious  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other.  It  has  at  its  hand  a  means  of  housing 
them  which  is  applicable  to  the  city  and  country  alike — the 
public  school  building.  Because  it  is  public  property,  it  can 
be  reached  and  used  by  all  classes  as  the  church  and  the  settle- 
ment never  can  be. 

The  reason  for  the  hope  of  the  success  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  lies  in  the  existence  of  a  strong  tissue  of  local  life 
among  the  people — the  folk  life  of  the  Mirs  of  the  peasant  and 
the  Zemstvos  of  the  middle  class.  These  are  the  real  Com- 
munity Centres  of  the  masses  of  Russian  people.  N.  I.  Stone, 
at  one  time  chief  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Board,  says  of 
the  Mirs: 
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Through  the  centuries  of  serfdom  and  oppression,  the  Russian 
peasantry  has  preserved  that  wonderful  institution,  the  Mir,  or  village 
commune,  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings,  history  will  accord 
some  day  the  title  of  the  cradle  of  Russian  liberty.  Hemmed  in  by  nu- 
merous restrictions  of  the  national  Government,  with  its  officers  under 
close  surveillance  of  the  police,  which  became  particularly  oppressive  in 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  II,  the  Mir  has  retained  its  character  of  a  little 
republic  within  the  ever-narrowing  scope  of  its  jurisdiction.  Originally, 
its  jurisdiction  embraced  practically  everything  concerning  the  life  of  the 
peasant;  it  is  the  source  of  such  title  to  land  as  can  pass  under  that  name 
under  a  system  of  communal  land  ownership;  it  dispenses  justice  between 
peasant  and  peasant ;  it  even  elected  its  own  priests  in  olden  times,  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  our  own  times  cases  are  not  infrequent  of  a 
village  assembly  voting  to  accept  a  new  creed  and  all  its  members  following 
the  decision,  in  spite  of  Governmental  persecution.  The  Mir  stands 
between  the  Government  and  the  individual  peasant.  Until  the  intro- 
duction of  universal  military  service,  it  decided  which  of  its  members  were 
to  be  drafted  into  the  army,  the  Government  merely  indicating  the  number 
of  recruits  each  village  commune  was  to  furnish.  It  allots  the  taxes  among 
its  members,  for  which  the  Government  holds  the  Mir,  as  a  whole,  respon- 
sible; in  short,  it  has  exercised  every  Governmental  function  over  its 
members  not  specifically  reserved  for  itself  by  the  Central  Government. 

This  control  over  nearly  every  phase  of  the  peasant's  life  is  exercised 
by  the  Mir  on  a  most  democratic  basis,  with  its  officers  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  with  a  system  of  direct  instead  of  representative  government. 
All  its  legislative  and  judicial  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  its  members,  after  free  and  unlimited  discussion,  to  which  closure 
rules  and  points  of  order  are  total  strangers. 

Of  the  Zemstvos,  Prince  Lvoff  says: 

The  Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos  has  thrown  out  a  broad  net  of 
innumerable  institutions  at  the  four  fronts  of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
numbers  that  have  joined  the  union  and  are  participating  in  its  work. 
Many  things  which  the  Government  was  unable  to  do  were  accomplished 
by  national  strength  thus  organized. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  nation  participating 
in  a  great  national  work  displays  a  great  latent  power,  and  that  the  govern- 
mental machine  is  inadequate  to  the  living  force  of  the  country.  Russia 
can  look  for  the  downfall  of  the  German  stronghold  with  patience  and  con- 
fidence, her  sons  being  in  their  full  strength. 

The  general  management  of  the  national  work  is  intrusted  to  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Zemstvos.  The  delegates'  meeting  takes 
place  in  Moscow.     The  meeting  elects  a  chief  representative  and  a  general 
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committee,  consisting  of  ten  members.  Local  business  is  managed  by 
committees  in  the  different  governments  and  district  Zemstvos,  the 
order  of  proceeding  being  regulated  by  the  order  of  the  respective  local 
Zemstvos. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  state  how  the  Zemstvos  have  undertaken 
Red  Cross  and  hospital  work,  and  provisioning  of  the  troops, 
ending  by  saying: 

For  the  greater  part  the  detachments  fall  in  with  an  army  unit — a 
corps  or  a  division — accompanying  it  in  days  of  victory  and  in  days  of 
grievous  trials — in  fact,  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  army  life.  Thus  a 
strong  union  is  growing  up  between  the  army  and  the  workers  of  the  social 
organizations,  adding  a  great  moral  prestige  to  the  union  and  a  great 
value  to  the  help  they  render  at  the  battlefields. 

It  is  charged  now  with  a  wide  series  of  problems,  and  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  state.  The  latest  legislative  acts  recognized  the  state 
value  of  the  union,  and  its  representatives  were  requested  to  attend  special 
consultations  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  state,  the  provision  of  fuel, 
of  means  of  transport,  and  to  take  part  in  other  concerns  created  for  the 
defence  of  the  state  and  the  maintenance  of  the  lines  of  communication. 

Unless  these  leaders  see  clearly  that  they  are  simply  a 
means  of  bringing  the  people  into  new  and  right  relationships 
with  themselves  and  others  and  with  government,  we  may, 
as  Mr.  Collier  again  says,  "gain  the  whole  world  but  lose  our 
own  souls.' '    He  goes  on: 

* 
We  inevitably  are  going  to  lose  our  own  souls  if  we  do  not  create 
some  kind  of  institution  in  which  ordinary  people  can  take  a  continuous 
interest,  through  which  they  can,  day  by  day,  make  their  contribution  to 
the  serious  purposes  of  the  state  and  of  the  collective  whole,  through  which 
their  personality  can  become  infused  with  those  great  ideals  which  alone 
make  a  great  nation.  There  is  no  people  which  will  not  passionately 
serve  that  public  cause  which  is  simple  and  urgent,  but  it  must  be  simple, 
and  it  must  need  them.  *  *  *  Our  problem  is  to  make  good  in  the  great 
eternal  war  of  peace,  that  war  through  which  man  is  groping  forward  into 
the  unknown;  the  groping  that  will  go  on  after  this  armed  war  is  over,  this 
armed  war  which  is  a  mere  episode  of  yesterday,  as  it  will  be  even  in  our 
lifetime.     The  great  war  against  nature,  the  great  war  against  unorganized 
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human  nature,  will  go  on.  That  war  has  no  end,  and  our  problem  is  to 
mobilize  for  that  war  the  same  kind  of  passion,  the  same  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  same  kind  of  godliness,  that  we  can  witness  to-day  in  any  of 
the  warring  countries  of  Europe  without  exception. 

It  is  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  since  the  movement  for 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  house  as  a  phase  of  militant  democ- 
racy assumed  a  definite  form  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Since  then 
the  movement  has  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  and  has 
become  a  vastly  broader,  more  thoroughly  social  and  educa- 
tional influence  in  the  lives  of  millions  than  the  almost  purely 
civic  and  political  organization  it  was  at  its  inception.  Local 
environment  being  so  different  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
it  follows  that  Community  Centres  have  grown  up  from 
all  sorts  of  beginnings  to  meet  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  that 
they  vary  greatly  one  from  the  other.  Yet  there  is  always  a 
conscious  effort  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  located. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  undertaken  in  the  various 
centres  and  for  which  a  quite  definite  technique  has  been 
developed,  but  some  of  the  experiments  of  the  past  year 
may  be  of  value  to  those  wishing  to  broaden  the  scope  of  then- 
work.  In  many  school  houses  in  the  country  centres  are 
maintained  which  are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  self-governing  boards  which  carry  on  dances, 
motion  picture  shows,  dramatic  entertainments,  clubs  and 
classes  of  all  kinds,  athletics,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and 
rest  and  game  rooms,  with  all  their  local  variants. 

In  Public  School  40,  Manhattan,  there  is  a  centre  within 
a  centre.  The  neighbourhood  nucleus  known  as  Wingate 
Community  Centre  is  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
Training  School  for  Community  Workers  of  the  People's 
Institute,  and  has  all  the  usual  departments,  with  some  novel 
ones,  but  perhaps  the  most  unique  is  Unity  Centre.  Unity 
Centre  represents  the  first  organic  relationship  between  the 
P.S.  and  the  rank  and  file  of  unionized  labour,  and  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Ladies'  Waist  and  Dress  Makers'  Union, 
Local  25. 
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The  public  inauguration  of  the  Centre  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  February  24th,  and  the  work  has  been  in  process 
six  months,  with  an  attendance  of  about  2,000  union  members 
weekly,  who  come  to  the  school  in  groups  and  carry  out  all 
their  normal  union  activities  and  many  other  activities. 
Activities  begin  at  6  p.m.  The  young  women  receive  a  meal 
at  cost  price  in  the  school  and  then  hold  their  union  session, 
or  shop  meetings,  in  classrooms.  Afterwards  they  disperse 
to  the  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  other  large  spaces, 
where  they  take  part  in  the  general  activities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  proceed  until  11  p.m. 

The  significance  of  Unity  Centre  becomes  apparent 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the  wage  workers 
who  have  inaugurated  it  and  through  a  statement  of  the  plans 
which  are  already  under  way.  The  Ladies'  Waist  and  Dress 
Makers'  Union,  Local  No.  25,  contains  about  twenty-five 
thousand  members,  most  of  whom  are  girls  less  than  twenty 
years  old.  The  foreign-born  element  preponderates  over- 
whelmingly. The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  of  which  this  local  is  a  part,  contains  over  one  hundred 
thousand  members,  men  and  women. 

This  union  co-operates  through  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  with  the  employers  of  labour  in  a  many- 
sided  work  of  social  and  hygienic  betterment  and  of  arbitration. 
The  union  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  general  education  of 
its  members  in  citizenship  and  the  art  of  living.  It  maintains 
a  department  of  education  and  organization  through  funds 
contributed  exclusively  by  the  workers.  Unity  Centre  is 
the  first  massive  expression  of  the  determination  of  this  union 
to  minister  to  all  the  life  needs  of  its  members  and  to  become 
an  agent  in  community  service. 

The  twenty-five  thousand  members  of  Local  No.  25  have 
been  meeting  in  nearly  seven  hundred  scattered  meeting 
places  under  conditions  highly  unsatisfactory  to  individuals 
and  to  the  union  and  inimical  to  community  interests. 
Contacts  between  the  union  members  and  their  union  as  a 
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whole  or  between  them  and  the  community  have  been  limited 
to  the  occasion  of  strikes  or  annual  balls,  or  to  the  small 
summer  camp  activities  which  the  union  has  been  thus  far 
able  to  maintain.  Add  to  this  fact  the  knowledge  that  these 
young  women  earn  on  an  average  not  more  than  $400  a  year 
and  are  engaged  in  a  seasonal  trade  which  leaves  them  idle 
half  of  each  year,  and  remember  that  they  are  adolescent 
girls,  and  the  nature  of  their  needs  and  the  meaning  of  the 
new  Unity  Centre  will  become  apparent. 

The  union  has  planned  and  is  carrying  out  a  complete 
development,  educational  and  civic,  of  which  the  following 
items  are  being  realized  during  the  present  season:  First, 
a  large  week-end  camp  in  the  Interstate  Park  on  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  River;  and,  second,  the  institution  of  a  wage- 
workers'  university  giving  methodical  courses  in  the  several 
foreign  languages  and  in  English,  covering  several  subjects, 
as  American  history,  American  industrial  history,  the  English 
language,  dramatic  literature,  the  New  York  City  government, 
the  general  problem  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

Many  organizations  have  co-operated  to  make  this  new 
Centre  a  success.  The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  has 
arranged  to  have  a  doctor  and  nurse  at  the  school  in  the  even- 
ing, to  make  medical  examination  for  the  workers  whenever 
necessary  and  to  give  them  advice  as  to  medical  treatment. 
A  dentist  will  later  be  added  to  this  staff,  whose  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  dental  treatment  of  the  most  modern 
character  at  a  clinic  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 
All  examinations  are  entirely  free  and  treatment  is  given  at 
cost.  Lectures  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  will  be  given  to 
the  girls  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Many  of  the  classes  have  been  established  in  co-operation 
with  the  night  school  of  the  city,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later.  The  Public  Library  has  provided  a  library  in  which 
there  are  books  of  interest  to  the  workers  in  English,  Russian 
and  Yiddish. 

Probably  the  most  significant  thing  about  Unity  Centre 
is  that  all  its  motive  force  lies  within  the  Labour  Union  itself. 
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It  is  organized  and  carried  on,  governed  and  supported  by  the 
union  members,  and  the  institutions  which  are  assisting  it  are 
quite  truly  only  co-operating  with  expert  advice  wherever  they 
are  needed.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  this  is  the  only 
way  a  healthy,  significant  piece  of  Community  work  can  be 
developed.     Philanthropists  must  keep  their  hands  off. 

Wingate  Community  Centre  was  also  the  scene  of  another 
experiment  during  the  past  winter,  namely,  an  attempt  to 
show  what  could  be  done  to  socialize  the  night  schools  of 
greater  New  York.  A  short  account  of  this  experiment  from 
the  yearly  report  of  the  People's  Institute,  written  by  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Hamlin,  who  conducted  the  experiment,  follows: 

Eighty-four  Elementary  Evening  Schools  for  Foreigners  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  during 
the  season  of  1916-1917,  with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand alien  men  and  women,  as  against  an  estimated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  who  need  the  ministrations  of  the  evening  schools. 

After  toiling  all  day  in  shop  or  factory,  these  men  and  women  come 
to  evening  school  and,  for  two  hours,  sit  wedged  in  between  a  seat  and  a 
desk  built  for  a  child  of  ten,  and  patiently  struggle  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. No  opportunities  for  relaxation  or  social  intercourse  are  provided 
for  them,  and  they  go  out  at  the  close  of  the  term  almost  as  strange  to 
each  other  as  when  they  came  in. 

That  many  of  them  grow  discouraged  long  before  the  year  ends  is 
shown  by  the  statistics,  which  register  a  loss  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  To 
meet  this  situation,  Henry  E.  Jenkins,  District  Superintendent  in  Charge 
of  Evening  Schools,  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  People's  Institute  in 
introducing  the  community  centre  idea  into  the  evening  school.  It  was 
decided  to  undertake  an  experiment  with  this  in  view,  and  the  evening 
school  at  Public  School  40  was  chosen  as  the  field. 

At  the  time,  the  school,  which  consisted  of  more  than  three  hundred 
men,  speaking  fifteen  different  languages,  was  conducted  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  community  centre  maintained  in  the  same  building.  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  People's  Institute  assumed  charge  of  the  ex- 
periment with  a  student  of  the  Training  School  assisting.  A  Students' 
Council  was  organized  and  the  affair  put  under  democratic  control  from 
the  start.  Physical  training  and  social  dancing  were  introduced  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  students,  a  fourth  evening  of  the  week  was  set  apart  for 
recreation  and  social  intercourse.  A  club  was  organized  and  a  room 
assigned  to  its  use.  The  school  was  made  co-educational.  On  the  voca- 
tional side,  steps  were  taken  to  link  up  the  school  with  the  Public  Employ- 
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ment  Bureau,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  vocational  guidance  as  well  as 
securing  jobs. 

The  change  was  magical  in  its  effects.  The  Evening  School  was 
"  Garyised  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Like  the  puppets  in  the  Rus- 
sian ballet,  the  sober,  silent  rows  of  tired  men  sprang  into  life,  and  showed 
themselves  as  human  and  likeable  and  interesting  as  one  could  expect 
them  to  be.  They  talked  together  in  a  quaint  jargon  of  a  dozen  different 
tongues,  and,  strange  to  say,  proceeded  to  learn  more  English  in  their 
recreation  hours  than  in  their  classes.  The  attendance  increased  and 
about  forty  women  entered  the  school.  As  the  term  drew  to  a  close,  the 
students  manifested  their  reluctance  to  disperse,  and  a  plan  was  worked 
out  to  continue  the  school  under  the  People's  Institute,  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  with  a  fee  of  ten  cents  an  evening,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
free  summer  evening  schools  begin.  At  the  request  of  the  Chelsea  Neigh- 
borhood Association,  the  Evening  School  at  Public  School  Thirty-Two,  in 
West  Thirty-Fifth  Street,  was  taken  over  by  the  People's  Institute  on  the 
same  terms,  and  recreational  activities  introduced. 

Such  are  the  first  halting  advances  made  by  the  Department  of 
Education  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  immigrant 
men  and  women  who  come  to  the  evening  schools;  the  first  attempts  to 
extend  to  them  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  greet  them,  not  only  as 
students  of  English,  but  as  human  beings  and  future  Americans. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  centre  of  public  and  corporate  life, 
which  was  the  market-place,  came  to  be  called  the  forum.  It 
can  readily  be  understood,  that  a  very  broad  and  real  kind  of 
education  took  place  when  all  public  affairs  were  talked  over 
there,  and  opinions  were  formed  and  then  reformed  after  dis- 
cussion. To-day  we  still  have  forums  as  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational instruments  of  democracy.  The  legislature  of  New 
York  State  has,  during  the  last  year,  passed  a  law  requiring 
boards  of  education  to  open  the  school  houses  to  forums  and 
Community  Centres  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed 
by  twenty-five  reputable  citizens.  Before  this,  there  were 
about  forty  forums  in  greater  New  York  in  the  Congress  of 
Forums,  but  since  that  time  over  200  new  ones  have  applied 
for  assistance  and  membership. 

The  forum  stands  for  free  speech.  It  is  a  means  of 
bringing  the  expert  and  the  people  together,  and  offers  the 
widest  opportunities  for  education  through  self-expression. 
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That  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  among  the  classes 
is  clear  from  the  following  story,  which  is  only  one  of  many 
that  might  be  cited: 

At  a  church  forum  in  New  York  one  of  the  well-known 
financiers  of  to-day  was  present,  and  sat  upon  the  rostrum. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  one  of  the  audience,  and  a  some- 
time member  of  the  I.W.W.,  said  to  one  of  the  clergymen, 
"Who  was  the  little  fat  man  sitting  in  the  front  row  on  the 

stage?"     The  clergyman  replied,  "It  was ."     Said  the 

man,  "Aw,  g'wan.     You  can't  fool  me.     Who  was  it?"     The 

clergyman  still  insisted  it  was  .     The    man  looked 

thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "You  don't  say!     I 
always  thought  that  plutocrats  had  horns  and  hoofs !" 

It  will  mean  a  regeneration  of  American  life  when  each 
school  house  in  the  country  houses  a  forum. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith,  in  his  book,  "Working  with  the 
People,"  written  a  number  of  years  ago,  described  his  dream 
of  a  democratic  meeting-place  which  was  free  to  everyone,  and 
called  it  the  "People's  Hall."  He  says:  "Built  by  all,  the 
People's  Hall  will  be  used  by  all,  and  in  that  common,  fraternal 
gathering-place  false  distinctions  of  class  foreign  to  our  demo- 
cratic spirit  will  cease  and  be  forgotten,  and  true  patriotism 
— first  civic,  then  national,  then  universal — be  fostered." 

This  aptly  described  the  schoolhouses  of  to-day,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  being  put  more  and  more  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  that  a  fuller,  more  just,  and  more  perfect 
democracy  will  come  into  being,  promoted  by  that  great 
instrument  of  democracy,  the  public  school. 

Anna  H.  Drayton 
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THE  GARDENER'S  BOY 

"  All  day  I  have  fed  on  lilied  thoughts  of  her," 
The  gardener's  boy  sang  in  Gethsemane. 

"  She  is  quick,  her  garments  make  a  lovely  stir 
Like  the  wind  going  in  the  almond  tree. 

She  is  young,  she  hath  dove's  eyes,  and  like  the  vine 

Her  hands  enfold  me — hers,  as  she  is  mine. 

"  She  shall  feed  among  the  lilies  where  I  am, 
Learning  their  silvered  names.     When  evening  grows 

One  bower  shall  hold  me  and  my  love,  my  lamb. 
Which  shall  I  clasp,"  he  sang,  "  her  or  the  rose?" 

When  the  palm-shadow  barred  the  juniper 

He  lay  at  last  to  sleep  and  dream  of  her. 

He  saw  not  four  who  came  when  night  was  deep 

Up  from  the  city,  walking  hastily. 
Two  seemed  like  strong  men,  wan  for  fear  and  sleep. 

One  bore  a  lantern.     One  moved  stumblingly. 
The  gardener's  boy  dreamed  on  the  sunburnt  sod, 
Smiling  beside  the  agony  of  God. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


MIRANDA'S  TOMB 

Miranda?     She  died  soon  and  sick  for  home, 

And  dark  Ilario  the  Milanese 

Carved  her  in  garments  'scutcheoned  to  the  knees, 

Holding  an  orchard  spray  as  fresh  as  foam. 

One  heart  broke,  many  grieved.     Ilario  said 

11  The  summer  is  gone  after  her.     Who  knows 

If  any  season  shall  renew  his  rose? 

But  this  rose  lives  till  beauty's  self  be  dead." 

So  wrought  he,  days  and  years,  and  half  aware 
Of  a  small,  striving,  sorrowing,  quick  thing, 
Wrapped  in  a  furred  sea-cloak,  and  deft  to  bring 
Tools  to  his  hand  or  light  to  the  dull  air. 
Ghost,  spirit,  flame — he  knew  not,  could  but  tell 
It  had  loved  her,  and  its  name  was  Ariel. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
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Tj^VERYONE  is  cognizant  of  the  changed  relations  in 
our  present  army  between  officers  and  rankers.  Even 
magazines  and  journals  are  giving  up  the  traditional  por- 
traiture of  rankers  as  Tommies  speaking  an  idiotic  patois. 
Writers  of  fiction  do  not  now  of  necessity  depict  their  officer 
heroes  either  as  conscientious  reformers,  dutifully  carrying 
themselves  towards  their  men  as  patrons  and  fathers,  or 
as  dare-devil  young  gentlemen  who  replace  all  virtues  and 
efficiencies  by  a  rather  stupid  courage  and  narrow  code  of 
personal   honour. 

A  new  tradition  of  what  is  required  from  an  officer  is 
growing  up.  By  making  service  in  the  ranks  at  the  front 
a  sine  qua  non  for  all  future  commissions,  our  higher  command, 
represented  by  such  men  as  Major  General  Steele,  has 
gradually  dissipated  a  cloud  of  suspicion  which  was  darkening 
intercourse  between  our  officers  and  men. 

About  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Welsh  coal  strikes, 
the  feeling  was  commonly  and  openly  expressed  in  barrack, 
billet  and  trench,  that  we  in  the  ranks  were  fighting  for 
capitalist  officers,  as  previously,  it  was  said,  we  had  worked 
to  make  fortunes  for  them.  I  am  not  of  course  attempting 
to  take  sides  in  the  controversy  between  Capital  and  Labour. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  how  commonly  it  was  believed  in  the 
ranks  that  the  distinctions  of  civil  life,  social  and  financial 
distinctions,  were  being  imported  wholesale  into  the  army. 
Officers  represented  Capital,  the  rank  and  file  Labour.  There 
was  much  friction  and  discontent. 

I  well  remember  my  first  platoon  and  company  officers 
in  Canada.  The  former  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Winnipegger. 
He  knew  a  little  about  soldiering  and  was  respected  for  that 
knowledge.  But  he  was  a  debauchee  with  a  divorce  suit 
pending,  and,  when  sober,  he  was  in  his  dealings  with  us  men 
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deliberately  brusque  and  discourteous.  The  company  officer 
was  his  reverse,  a  suave  young  bank  accountant  with  a  highly 
genteel  accent,  and  Sunday-school  ideals,  but  ignorant  both 
of  war  and  of  life.  He  lectured  us  upon  our  manners,  patron- 
ized us  exasperatingly,  and  ran  a  man  into  the  guard  room 
for  swearing  a  little  on  parade  when  some  other  chap,  clumsy 
in  his  new  army  boots,  came  down  with  full  weight  upon  his 
toes. 

Such  officers  are  never  really  respected.  Their  authority 
rests  wholly  upon  power  delegated  to  them  from  the  state. 
Without  their  military  IMPERIUM  they  could  not  have 
maintained  order  in  their  commands.  They  were  worse 
than  useless.  They  were  drags  upon  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  were  going  out  to  kill  Huns. 

When  we  reached  England  we  found  a  similar  antagonism 
between  the  so-called  leaders  and  the  so-called  led.  We 
realized  of  course  that  very  many  of  our  officers  were  splendid 
men,  keen  in  the  cause  for  its  own  sake,  but  so  far  as  I  could 
see  the  general  opinion  prevailed,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
that  such  officers  were  hampered  by  colleagues  who  wished 
to  keep  the  privileges  and  power  of  command  within  the 
limits  of  society  and  finance.  Upon  this  point  Imperial  troops 
appeared  to  feel  even  more  strongly  than  we  Canadians.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  contemptuous,  antagonistic  tone  in 
which  some  fine  chaps  of  a  Worcester  battalion,  along  with 
wThom  my  draft  crossed  to  France  early  in  1915,  spoke  of 
their  officers.  It  was  no  anarchic  feeling  which  prompted 
them,  for  they  praised  their  N.C.O.'s  unstintedly.  But 
their  officers — "  worthless  nincompoops,  off-shoots  of  the  de- 
generate rich." 

In  France  I  was  fortunate  in  being  attached  to  a  first- 
class  battalion.  There  I  had  opportunity  to  see  revealed 
what  really  holds  a  democratic  army  together.  "  Imperium  " 
was  in  the  back  ground,  hidden,  unthought  of.  In  our  batta- 
lion the  officers  enjoyed  a  confidence  similar  to  and  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  confidence  which  is  generally  reposed  by  men 
in  their  N.C.O.'s.  We  did  not  stay  in  our  trenches  because 
we  would  be  shot  if  we  left  them.     We  did  not  do  our  various 
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fatigues  in  the  face  of  darkness,  mud  and  rain  because  of 
any  compulsion  laid  upon  us.  We  had  gone  to  France  to 
fight  Germans,  and  counted  it  all  joy  to  do  anything  which 
would  outmatch  them.  We  turned  to  our  officers  for  expert 
military  advice,  and  when  by  experience  we  found  the  advice 
to  be  as  a  rule  good,  our  reliance  in  the  officers  who  gave  it 
grew  apace.  Their  authority  was  in  the  ultimate  of  the  same 
character  as  the  authority  of  a  good  doctor  over  his  patients. 
Even  the  ritual  of  the  army  (to  use  Lieut.  Hankey's  expression) 
took  on  a  new  aspect.  Before  we  went  to  France  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  exacted  from  us  as  though  from  servants 
to  masters.  In  France  our  positions  appeared  almost  to 
be  reversed.  We  saluted  our  officers  with  a  certain  buoyancy 
and  spirit:  we,  members  of  that  sovereign  nation  in  whose 
will  to  fight  our  officers'  commissions  had  their  origin,  delighted 
to  honour  public  servants  whose  work  had  been  well  done. 
Officers  were  an  essential  part  of  our  equipment,  as  requisite 
as  machine  guns,  and  must  needs  be  treated  with  all  care. 
That  they  should  receive  more  pay,  better  food  and  billets, 
and  safer  dugouts  than  we,  was  reasonable  enough.  A 
good  soldier  looks  after  his  rifle  before  he  looks  after  himself. 
Many  lives  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  a  gun,  unfeeling 
chattel  though  it  is.  We  valued  our  officers  as  living  instru- 
ments, as  professional  experts  without  whom  we  could  not 
accomplish  the  ends  for  which  we  had  set  out  upon  our  war. 
They  held  their  places  in  our  battalions  because  they  were 
good  soldiers  and  not  for  any  irrelevant  virtues,  above  all, 
not  because  at  home  they  had  been  rich  or  influential.  The 
notion  that  there  is  a  difference  of  kind  between  officers  and 
men  melted  away.  Our  senior  N.C.O.'s  were  automatically 
given  their  commissions.  In  their  appointment  nothing 
counted  except  soldierly  excellence.  Our  Colonel's  son  served 
and  fell  in  the  ranks.  A  confidence  of  us  workers  in  our 
experts,  of  us  men  in  our  officers  was  the  result,  and  a  respect 
amounting  to  a  deep  affection  gradually  grew  up.  "  Crime  " 
in  the  military  sense  almost  disappeared.  Discipline  came 
to  depend  far  less  upon  delegated  "  Imperium  "  than  upon 
a  mutual  dependence  in  face  of  common  needs,  producing 
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between  our  officers  and  men  an  active,  kindly  co-operating 
sympathy — what  Aristotle  would  describe  as  evvoia  (good 
understanding). 

That  a  similar  process  of  change  to  a  saner  and  more 
liberal  relation  between  ranks  has  been  going  on  throughout 
the  British  Army  generally,  is  indicated  by  recent  orders 
regarding  promotion.  Better  feeling  prevails  everywhere. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  even  after  u  lights  out," 
that  favourite  debating  hour  of  all  soldiers,  the  old  slurs 
brought  up  against  officers.  Formerly  a  young  lieutenant 
assumed  his  command  with  prejudice  against  him.  Even 
if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  free  in  himself  from  class 
prejudice,  he  had,  nevertheless,  to  prove  by  his  life  this  freedom 
before  a  doubting  and  critical  throng.  The  new  officer  to-day, 
particularly  if  he  wears  his  one  or  two  gold  stripes,  has 
prejudice  all  in  his  favour.  He  is  accepted  almost  above 
face  value.  He  is  not  aspersed  with  doubts.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested of  him  that  he  has  been  promoted  on  account  of  some 
bye-excellence,  such  as  writing  good  Latin  or  playing  billiards 
well  or  dressing  smartly.  He  is  clear  from  the  charge  of 
owing  his  advancement  to  money  or  to  social  position.  He 
has  known  the  hardness  of  a  private's  life,  irritation  over 
"  army  ritual,"  lack  of  food  and  sleep  and  privacy.  He  is 
accepted  by  us  of  the  ranks  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  class 
representative  or  partizan.  He  has  no  longer  to  combat 
on  all  sides  an  antagonistic  animus  of  suspicion.  The 
traditional  attitude  of  men  towards  their  officers  has,  during 
the  last  thirty  months,  undergone  a  great  and  very  happy 
change. 

Happy,  however,  as  the  change  has  been,  there  is  yet 
a  danger  imminent  in  it.  Self-made  men  have  always  been 
prone  to  overestimate  themselves  exorbitantly.  There  are 
indications  that  some  of  our  new  officers  are  inclined  to  do 
the  like.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Athenian  craftsmen  of  the 
"  Apology,"  fancy  that  because  they  are  passably  good 
military  officers,  they  are  good  also  at  everything  else.  They 
forget  that  T.N.T.  has  no  intrinsic  superiority  over  cheese, 
despite  its  greater  use  in  war.      I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
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many  better  cobblers  or  signallers  in  our  army  than  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  In  the  technical  sphere  of  cobbling  or  of 
transmitting  messages  such  experts  might  justly  resent  even 
his  interference.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  some  of 
our  newly  promoted  officers  may  forget  the  certainty  of  such 
resentment,  and  tactlessly,  through  a  belief  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  natural  aristocrats,  claim  unwarranted  precedence 
in  spheres  about  which  they  know  very  little,  or  which  do  not 
concern  them  directly  qua  officers.  It  is  a  risky  thing  for 
any  officer  to  attempt  to  lecture  a  man  upon  his  conduct 
which  does  not  directly  affect  his  military  duties.  It  would 
be  almost  more  rash  to  try  to  show  a  navvy  how  to  use  a 
spade.  The  narrower  a  man's  domain  of  excellence,  the 
more  acutely  does  he  guard  his  reputation  of  master  in  that 
domain.  If  I  know  anything  of  the  feeling  amongst  our 
troops,  I  would  say  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  disturb  the 
even  flow  of  our  new  found  sympathy  between  ranks — of 
our  victory-bringing  evvoca  as  an  intrusion  by  officers  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  particular  duties. 

There  is  diversity  of  gifts,  but  one  spirit.  Our  army 
is  made  up  of  specialists  in  various  departments,  and  is 
becoming  more  specialized  every  day.  But  the  masterly 
spirit  prevails,  and  the  more  this  is  recognized,  and  the  more 
scope  it  is  given,  the  better  will  be  relations  all  round.  Asser- 
tion of  excellence,  and  demand  for  its  recognition  can  only 
lead  to  misunderstanding  and  suspicion.  We  have  travelled 
far  from  the  point  when  belief  was  possible  that  officers  alone 
had  brains,  and  that  the  rank  and  file  were  to  be  used  as 
dumb  tools.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  even  the  tradition 
of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  passing  away.  The  metamorphosis 
has  been  far  reaching.  Our  army  believes  itself  to  be  an  army 
of  kings,  and  thinks  that  officers  are  privileged  to  serve  in  it. 
Unless  officers  can  bring  themselves  to  such  a  way  of  thinking 
also,  friction  is  likely  to  follow.  My  own  notion  is  that  an  officer 
may  count  himself  highly  honoured  if  he  can  acquit  himself 
well  in  the  difficult  position  of  minister  ministrorum  Dei. 

Corporal  Jack 


THE  MAN  OF  FORTY-FIVE 

/CASTING  a  reflective  eye  over  that  indefinite  period 
^  during  which  the  male  mammal  has  passed  from  youth 
to  middle  age,  one's  mind  reverts  automatically  to  a  certain 
moment,  both  pleasing  and  poignant.  It  is  questionable 
whether  anything  in  after  life  produces  just  the  same  admixture 
of  gratification  and  regret.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  occasion 
on  which  one  is  addressed  for  the  first  time  as  " Sir"  by  a  man 
whom  one  regards  as  cotemporary — at  least  for  practical 
purposes.  It  is,  alas!  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
civility  is  an  acknowledgment  of  position,  means  or  intellect. 
One  knows,  and  knows  irrefutably.  There  is  not  any  escape. 
And  from  this  instant  proceed  many  of  our  quizzical,  if  regret- 
ful, backward  glances. 

Gradually  the  awakening  enlarges.  We  perceive,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  much  we  have  ceased  to  do.  Not  for 
a  minute  that  it  is  no  longer  physically  possible — but  we 
simply  do  not  choose  to  do  it.  We  perceive  also  that  the 
glances  of  women  shift  absently  from  ourselves  to  our  younger 
companion,  rawboned  and  unmodulated  though  he  be.  We 
discover  contemplative  interest  in  one  time  feats  of  strength 
or  endurance,  and  openly  debate  whether  the  breed  is  as  tough 
as  it  used  to  be.  We  find  more  fascination  in  things  and  less 
in  people — as  people.  Our  emotions  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  and  we  positively  hunger  for  a  throb 
of  abandonment  or  the  riot  of  some  unemasculated  impulse. 
Our  passions  have  become  like  a  dying  anarchist,  muttering 
his  impotent  revolt. 

It  is  doubtless  a  quip  of  nature  that  in  many  men  the 
mind  takes  on  the  motions  of  maturity  long  before  the  body. 
Such  individuals  seem  to  have  been  born  at  an  advanced  age 
and  endowed  at  the  start  with  all  the  poise  they  are  destined  to 
possess.     Others,    yielding   physically    to    advancing   years, 
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preserve  nevertheless  an  individual  fountain  of  youth  that 
bubbles  cheerfully,  however  the  shadows  may  lengthen. 
It  is  not  to  these,  but  to  the  man  of  forty-five  whose  frame 
and  intellect  are  synchronous,  that  the  essayist  turns  an 
inquiring  eye. 

We  read  and  read  again  of  the  silent  panic  of  the  spinster 
who,  feeling  youth  slipping  from  her,  searches  anxiously  for 
the  tiny  crowsfoot  that  marks  the  advent  of  youth's  successor. 
But  what  about  the  bachelor?  Do  the  insolence  of  the  first 
grey  hair  and  the  lugubrious  reminder  of  a  stiffening  joint 
mean  nothing  to  him,  because,  forsooth,  he  jokes  about  them 
with  apparent  unconcern  ?  Is  there  not  somewhere  beneath 
his  steadily  grizzling  exterior  a  regret,  deeper  because  unvoiced, 
a  wistful  and  clumsily  pathetic  turning  to  those  joyous  and 
magnificent  days  wThich  shall  never  be  re-lived  ?  What  semi- 
cynical  yet  hungry  glances  we  cast  on  the  portraits  of  our 
youth !  How  fondly  we  re-create  our  coltish  exploits !  How 
keenly  we  search  those  smooth  features  to  trace  in  them 
something  that  has  fathered  the  person  we  now  confess  to  be ! 

And,  of  all  that  we  long  for,  the  thing  most  irreplaceable 
is  the  most  desirable — the  capacity  for  rapture.  It  matters 
not  what  opportunities  we  now  admit  were  overlooked — for, 
at  forty-five,  after-wisdom  is  often  unprofitable.  The  replace- 
ment of  emotion  by  calculation — the  substitution  of  reason  for 
impulse — the  deepening  conviction  that  the  universe  at  large 
has,  after  all,  a  broad  and  general  scheme  of  existence — do  these 
compensate  for  the  superb  flush  with  which  we  once  greeted 
the  day,  and  the  glory  we  found  in  the  provocative  unknown  ? 

The  managers  of  electrical  central  stations  employ  a 
definite  term  which  describes  the  relation  between  the  actual 
amount  of  energy  the  station  is  producing  and  the  largest 
amount  it  can  economically  produce.  They  call  it  the  load 
factor.  It  would  appear  that  at  forty-five  a  man  should 
yield  his  highest  load  factor,  because  at  this  point  the  com- 
bination of  mind  and  body  has  given  the  smallest  number  of 
hostages  to  the  inroads  of  time. 
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But,  for  all  this,  Nature  seems  to  embark  on  strange  and 
punitive  expeditions  of  her  own.  Suddenly  and  without 
visible  reason  she  rips  away  the  incubus  of  years  and  implants 
in  the  heart  of  forty-five  the  ardour  and  desires  of  twenty. 
Forgotten  brain-cells  yield  up  their  marvellous  heritage  and 
the  ashes  of  old  fires  redden  into  flame.  Imbued  with  shallow- 
seated  confidence,  how  often  we  discard  our  acknowledged 
limitations  and  set  out  with  a  step  of  galvanized  vigour  only 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  inevitable!  Here  lies  one  distinction 
between  the  sexes.  Woman,  however  impossible  her  objective 
against  age,  wages  nevertheless  consistent  and  unceasing 
warfare.  She  sends  out  patrols  and  pickets,  makes  tentative 
excursions,  and  mobilizes  whatever  may  prove  of  value;  while 
the  male  mammal,  though  conscious  of  the  insidious  attack, 
merely  fingers  his  thinning  hair  and  regards  life  with  deepened 
suspicion,  till  his  next  sporadic  revolt.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  planned  campaign  and  guerilla  warfare — one 
constantly  recognizing  the  imminence  and  pressure  of  the 
contest,  the  other  a  series  of  sudden  and  startled  raids. 

In  these  years  man  begins  for  the  first  time  to  see  himself 
as  others  see  him.  So  far  he  has  been  striving,  though  per- 
haps subconsciously,  to  make  himself  as  acceptable  as  possible, 
a  smoothly  fitting  cog  in  the  wheels  of  existence,  a  neat,  trim 
pattern  that  blends  successfully  with  the  general  scheme  of 
things  at  large.  But  it  is  curiously  true  that  up  till  now, 
having,  so  to  speak,  one  eye  on  himself  and  the  other  on  the 
world,  he  is  apt  to  have  a  distorted  view  of  both.  Should  he 
by  chance  have  concentrated  on  himself,  he  will,  at  forty-five, 
be  predatory;  if  on  the  world,  he  will  be  cynical.  Such  cases 
are  extreme.  But  be  he  normal  at  this  psychological  turning 
point,  there  will  be  opened  for  him  a  tremendous  vista  in 
which  at  last  he  has  grasped  some  of  the  proportions  and 
values  of  created  things,  and  beholds  his  individual  self 
revealed  in  all  its  weakness  or  strength.  Great  moments  are 
these,  too  blinding  for  youth,  too  grim  and  hopeless  for  old 
age.  Some  beneficent  manager  of  this  earthly  arena  has 
reserved  them  for  the  man  of  forty-five. 
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Now,  too,  do  we  reach  the  stage  in  which  ambition, 
having  run  a  varied  gamut,  settles  down  to  a  genial  and  com- 
forting glow.  At  seventeen  we  longed  above  all  to  be  a  modern 
Samson — puer  sed  vir.  What  visionary  feats  we  performed! 
How  large  was  our  niche  in  our  self-constructed  temple! 
At  twenty  we  desired  to  be  loved,  loved  as  no  man  had  been 
loved  before.  Here  again  our  ardour  flamed  into  prodigies 
of  achievement.  How  shallow,  how  supremely  transitory 
was  all  other  devotion  compared  to  that  which  animated  our 
throbbing  souls!  At  twenty-five  we  hungered  for  travel, 
picturing  ourself  a  mysterious  wanderer,  silent  and  suggestive, 
a  son  of  the  seven  seas  who  knew  the  bypaths  of  the  earth 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Gradually  all  these  hybrid  yet  purely  natural  impulses 
smooth  themselves  into  an  appetite  for  work.  The  physical 
process  gives  way  to  that  more  mental.  We  begin  to  smile 
at  what  we  once  swallowed  avidly — though  perhaps  with  not 
so  good  a  grace.  We  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  discards 
of  our  youth.  We  exchange  a  multi-coloured  and  imaginative 
horizon  for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  practical  view-point. 
As  years  pass  it  becomes  harder  to  laugh.  We  achieve  a  sense 
of  wit  that  involves  no  cachinnation,  but  there  are  times, 
nevertheless,  when  we  experience  a  curious  envy  of  the  man 
who  laughs  outright.  We  begin  to  take  things  for  granted, 
success,  amusement,  friendship,  and  even  love  itself.  Existence 
borrows  its  form  and  substance  from  what  we  own  or  have 
dispensed  with,  and  not  from  what  we  feel.  Somewhere  in 
Thackeray's  "Miscellanies"  occurs  the  verse: 

I'd  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 
Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys, 

With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five 
As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys. 


The  essential  change  is  that,  whereas  in  youth  we  experienced 
rapture  without  perception,  middle  age  is  too  often  endowed 
with  a  perception  robbed  of  rapture.  And  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  more  understandable  if  we  reflect  that  while  youth  found 
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a  source  of  inspiration  in  its  own  crescent  potentialities, 
middle  age  looks  continually  and  searchingly  about  to  see 
what  appraisal  the  world  has  put  on  the  thing  into  which  we 
have  made  ourselves.  There  is  small  room  for  rapture  in 
such  an  inquiry. 

And  yet  for  all  of  this  the  age  of  forty-five  is  that  of 
opportunity.  We  have  learned  conformity.  Maeterlinck  asks 
"whether  life  could  be  endurable  if  we  did  not  obey  many 
truths  which  reason  rejects. "  We  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
passed  from  an  earlier  and  more  sensuous  period  to  one  in 
which  we  perceive  what  has  been  called  "the  stuff  of  life," 
to  have  travelled  northward  from  a  youthful  and  exotic 
climate  of  emotional  existence  to  calmer  latitudes  in  which  the 
reactions  of  emotion  are  less  individualistic,  and  therefore 
more  humane. 

Much  there  is  in  nature — in  garden,  grove  or  field — which 
has  its  counterpart  in  humanity.  The  exuberant  riot,  the 
upward  rush  of  youthful  growth,  the  half-formed  promise  of 
flower  and  fruit,  the  prodigal  blossom,  tender  with  suggestions 
of  transitory  beauty,  the  approaching  harvest,  as  yet  bitter- 
sweet and  prophetic — through  such  phases  humanity  must 
advance  ere  achieving  that  rounded  period  when  it  has 
gathered  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  life  its  ultimate 
contribution. 

Comparative  values  are  often  negative.  Thus  middle 
age  is  primarily  endowed  because  it  knows  its  limitations. 
But  just  on  this  account  it  is  able  to  establish  an  entente 
cordiale  impossible  to  more  youthful  years.  As  physical 
avenues  become  less  inviting  there  are  opened  to  us  intel- 
lectual vistas  undreamed  of  before.  Fellow-men  assume  an 
aspect  subjective  rather  than  objective,  and  gain  enormously 
in  potential  worth.  We  arrive  at  the  point  where  there  is 
possible  to  us  a  spiritual  isolation,  in  wliich  experience  and 
insight  establish  a  fecund  kinship  with  invisible  realities 
that,  we  are  invariably  assured,  have  qualities  deathless  and 
above  all  valuing.  WTe  explore  regions  where  we  come  into 
silent  touch  with  other  spirits  whose  communicable  goal  we 
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find  we  are  sharing.  Something  distinctive  and  essentially 
our  own  is  this  faculty ;  love  cannot  imperil  it,  nor  can  wealth, 
reputation  or  even  ambition  circumvent  its  remote  authority. 
It  is  the  birth  of  the  inner  life. 

At  forty-five  we  are  more  humane,  and  therefore  more 
humble.  We  can  afford  to  smile  where  once  we  scoffed,  to 
condone  where  once,  in  superb  ignorance,  we  condemned. 
Whatever  else  we  have  absorbed,  we  have  at  least  learned  the 
fortuitous  nature  of  success  as  it  is  usually  interpreted,  and  by 
how  narrow  a  margin  we  ourselves  may  have  escaped  failure; 
we  are  less  prone  to  over-value  abnormal  faculties,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  able  to  gauge  individuals  by  their  contri- 
bution to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  what  they 
have  extracted  from  its  unguarded  good  nature.  We  have, 
in  short,  moved  on  through  our  first  sensory  phase  to  one 
which  became  successively  amorous,  acquisitive  and  finally 
ethical — in  that  at  last  we  perceive  the  fundamentals  of 
human  sanity.  Now,  too,  we  are  aware  that  we  enter  upon 
the  most  important  epoch  of  all — one  that  determines  quite 
inexorably  whether  life  has  anything  still  in  store  for  us. 
This  is  the  epoch  of  moral  compromise.  And,  lest  the  reader 
forthwith  scout  the  suggestion  that  morality  knows  any  com- 
promise, we  submit  that  the  term  implies  simply  the  estab- 
lishing of  some  kind  of  relationship  between  the  polyglot 
factors  of  existence.  It  is  not  putting  a  low  estimate  on 
humanity  to  hold  that  happiness  is  a  condition  of  mind,  and, 
as  Lecky  argues,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  Happiness,  therefore,  is  not  strictly  wedded  to 
morality — since  the  latter  term  is  merely  a  succinct  way 
of  implying  the  improvement  of  circumstances. 

The  benison  of  the  man  of  forty-five  is  that  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  philosophy  which  itself  is  empty,  if  not  moral — and 
therefore  a  positive  rather  than  an  ethical  term.  At  forty- 
five  evil  does  not  appal  us  as  it  did  twenty  years  before,  because 
we  have  a  better  understanding  of  it.  We  are  wise  enough  to 
see  the  mistake  of  sacrifices  which  are  made  in  the  pure  spirit 
of  self-immolation,  and  not  with  a  sound  view  of  their  effect 
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on  the  individual  for  whose  sake  the  sacrifice  is  offered.  We 
question  the  advantage  of  non-constructive,  non-suggestive 
virtues,  and  ask  whether  a  person  so  endowed  would  not  be 
a  greater  asset  to  the  progress  of  his  fellows  if  he  had  more 
energy  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  saintliness. 

Newman  announced  that  "it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon 
to  drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail  and  all  its  many 
millions  to  die  of  starvation  in  intensest  agony  .  .  .  than  that 
one  soul  should  commit  one  single  venial  sin."  The  obvious 
criticism  of  such  a  view  is  that  it  is  totally  devoid  of  moral 
compromise.  It  is  the  over-valuing  of  evil.  Life,  to  be 
endurable  to  the  wisdom-sharpened  eyes  of  the  man  of  forty- 
five,  must  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  compromises — he  him- 
self being  the  greatest  of  all.  Friendship  is  rooted  in  this 
admission.  Love  subsists  upon  it.  Business,  international- 
ism, art,  manners,  and  self-respect  are  based  on  it.  Surely 
it  were  a  futile  thing  to  deny  to  the  aggregate  that  which  we 
so  readily  extend  to  the  individual.  Not  till  middle  age,  when 
the  past  stretches  behind  us  like  a  trail  from  the  mountains 
of  youth  and  we  acquire  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  moral 
compromise,  does  humanity  weave  itself  into  its  amazing  and 
multi-coloured  pattern  before  our  eyes. 

Comes  now  also  the  period  of  deep  friendship,  relaxation, 
and  the  power  of  self -abstraction.  We  know  enough  of  the 
world  at  large  to  have  a  fair  sense  of  proportional  value  and  to 
recognize  the  sign  manual  of  intellectual  kinship.  Thus,  we 
are  sagely  blind  to  what  we  choose  to  overlook  as  being  of 
smaller  import.  We  meet  oir  friends  with  amiable  expecta- 
tion, and  part  from  them  with  the  comfortable  knowledge  that 
the  communicable  spring  flows  on  unexhausted.  W^e  treasure 
them  for  what  they  suggest  rather  than  what  they  have 
achieved  or  acquired — for  the  mental  association  they  create 
rather  than  their  virtue  or  knowledge.  Their  worth  to  us 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  assist  in  building  up  some 
visionary  edifice  toward  which  our  mind  is  turning. 

As  to  the  exquisite  mystery  of  childhood,  is  it  possible 
to  see  its  profound  beauty  without  the  insight  born  of  one's 
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own  journey  through  life?  In  the  tenderness  of  men  for  little 
children  is  a  mingling  of  the  protective  instinct  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  lies  ahead  of  these  tiny  voyagers.  "Too 
soon  thy  soul  shall  have  its  earthly  flight"  is  in  the  minds  of 
us  all.  And  since  all  delight  is  the  more  pure  when  tinged 
with  unnameable  regret,  so  we  find  in  the  companionship 
of  childhood,  with  its  utter  and  spontaneous  honesty,  a  charm 
that  is  the  deeper  because  it  is  coloured  by  our  own  backward 
and  wistful  glances. 

Sport,  too,  brings  to  the  man  of  forty-five  its  own 
peculiar  fascination.  What  has  youth  to  offer  more  com- 
forting than  the  moment  in  which  we  settle  dowrn  to  a  long 
drive  toward  the  first  hole  of  our  favourite  golf  course  ?  How 
clear  the  smack  of  a  well-hit  ball!  How  springy  the  turf  and 
fresh  the  air!  We  will  win  to-day,  if  we  can — but  if  we  do  not, 
what  matter  ?  Actions  and  reactions  make  the  game,  and 
even  while  the  club  swings  we  commune  with  a  bigger  thing 
than  golf.  We  are  more  fully  conscious  of  living  than  ever 
before,  of  the  poise  of  brain  and  body  and  relationship  with 
a  general  scheme  that,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  has  become  of 
extraordinary  interest.  We  have  seen  the  absurdity  of 
rebellion  against  the  conditions  of  life,  and  in  consequence 
avail  ourselves  more  cheerfully  of  its  opportunities.  Our 
eyes,  till  the  present,  have  narrowed  themselves  on  the  focus 
of  personal  ambition,  but  at  last  they  swerve  into  a  wider 
perspective.  We  recognize  that  all  around  that  focus  lie 
things  of  equal,  if  not  perhaps  greater,  value.  We  become  less 
intense  and  more  proportional  and  human. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  a  contrast  of  the 
gaiety  of  middle  age  with  the  joyousness  of  youth.  The 
gaiety  of  forty-five  comes  of  assurance — of  the  consciousness 
of  success — of  the  ability  to  relinquish  and  to  take  up  again. 
It  is  the  quality  of  the  man  who  has  found  himself.  Our 
early  joyousness,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  expression  of 
our  embryonic  belief  that  all  women  were  fair  and  true,  and 
all  men  brave  and  honourable.  Jostled  rudely  out  of  this 
blissful  dream,  we  swung  swiftly  into  a  stage  of  dejection  in 
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which  we  believed  precisely  the  reverse;  and  from  this  again, 
emerging  by  the  proportional  system,  arrived  finally  at  the 
comforting  assurance  that  most  women  are  true,  if  not  fair, 
and  most  men  honourable,  if  not  brave.  Gaiety,  therefore, 
seems  a  natural  attribute  of  middle  age.  Gone  are  the 
mysterious  and  nameless  depressions  of  youth.  Looking  back 
at  them  we  realize  that  they  were  born  of  the  first  perception 
of  the  transitoriness  of  beauty  and  existence.  We  were  over- 
whelmed, murmuring  with  hoydenish  resignation: 

La  vie  est  breve 

Un  peu  despoir, 
Un  peu  de  reve 

Et  puis, — bon  soir. 

For  a  period  this  was  our  calendar,  and  we  found  it  sweet  with 
the  poignancy  of  unaccountable  regret.  We  discovered,  too, 
in  old  Omar  one  who  understood  us  amazingly,  and  sucked 
him  in  with  a  bibulous  appetite  that  equalled  even  his  own. 
We  resigned  ourselves  to  hopeless  love  and  quaffed  commu- 
nicable goblets  of  oblivion,  even  while  the  Potter  thumped  our 
own  wet  clay.  Then  gradually  ceased  the  waste  of  tempera- 
mental tissue  and  we  took  hold  of  Franklin's  "  Stuff  of  Life." 
The  book  of  verses  lay  mute  beneath  the  bough  beside  the 
unlifted  jug.  We  have  moved  on.  We  speculate  now  not  as 
in  former  days  on  what  men  have  done,  but  on  what  they  yet 
may  do — and  this  at  a  point  when  their  course  is  half  run. 
We  have  put  away  those  thoughts  of  dissolution  which 
tortured  us  in  the  twenties  and,  if  we  are  wise,  lock  a  friendly 
arm  into  that  of  Father  Time  and  keep  so  perfect  a  step  that 
his  imperturbable  stride  falls  unheard. 

We  have  occasion  for  humour,  for  miserable  is  he  who  at 
forty-five  has  not  perceived  that  humour  is  of  the  essence  of 
his  earthly  contract.  Intemperance  has  burned  itself  out 
and  the  echo  of  vain  desires  has  ceased.  There  remains  a 
workable,  keen-eyed  thing  tempered  by  experience,  plastic 
yet  individual. 
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We  confess  almost  with  pride  to  certain  weaknesses. 
We  are  yet  somewhat  callow.  Our  tendency  still  is  to  en- 
deavour to  make  every  moment  count  for  ourselves  without 
inquiring  whether  it  counts  sufficiently  for  others.  Our  contri- 
butions are  apt  to  be  too  personal  a  benefit.  We  search  the 
faces  of  our  children  wondering  how  long  we  will  live  in  their 
minds,  but  how  often  we  do  little  to  perpetuate  the  memory. 
We  are  prone  to  smother  the  expression  of  emotion  lest  we 
be  unduly  like  the  youth  to  whom  we  continually  and  longingly 
look  back.  At  the  same  time  we  are  flattered  if  our  exterior 
belies  our  years.  Our  dangers  are  those  of  suppression  of  that 
which  should  have  free  vent — of  too  frequent  a  satisfaction 
in  our  own  particular  faculty  of  mistaking  cynicism  for  wit 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  the  game  of  life. 

Such  a  thing  is  the  middle-aged  man  of  to-day.  He  is 
at  once  more  merciful  and  more  ruthless  than  before — more 
merciful  because  of  his  broader  faith  in  humanity  at  large, 
more  ruthless  because  science  has  harnessed  the  elements  in 
his  service.  Being  impatient,  he  is  also  spontaneous,  and 
his  generosity  is  due  largely  to  his  self-confidence  and  the 
assurance  that  what  has  been  given  will  easily  be  replaced, 
since  its  acquisition  meant  no  great  effort.  Wise  but  not 
philosophic,  and  practising  virtues  he  would  blush  to  preach, 
he  regards  life  with  a  quizzical  interest,  expectant  for  the 
unexpected  and  conscious  that  to  the  twentieth  century  all 
things  are  possible. 

But  to  his  youth  he  turns  an  eye  bland  with  modern 
omniscience,  and  marvels  that  the  boy  he  used  to  be  should 
have  picked  out  the  path  that  has  led  to  the  man  of  forty- 
five — a  man  so  different  from  every  early  dream. 

Alan  Sullivan 
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TF  there  were  ever  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  advisability 
*■"  of  increasing  our  financial  resources,  there  could  cer- 
tainly be  none  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present.  Unfor- 
tunately an  acquiescence  in  the  dictum  by  no  means  involves 
an  approval  of  the  ordinary  individual  money-maker,  and 
is  quite  consistent  with  a  considerable  jealousy  of  his  success 
when  attained,  as  so  often  happens,  on  principles  unperceived 
and  imperfectly  understood  by  the  outside  world.  "  Wealth- 
creation/'  as  we  understand  it,  is  practically  a  modern  affair 
of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  intimately  allied  and  more 
or  less  contemporary  with  the  evolution  of  a  new  and  elaborate 
civilization,  and,  of  the  vast  population  who  subserve  and 
enjoy  it.  Economically  and  practically  speaking  there  was, 
of  course,  no  England,  "to  speak  of,"  before  the  dawn  of  the 
great  and  glorious  19th  century.  It  has  even  been  estimated 
by  some  historians  that  the  population  in  1700  scarcely 
exceeded  the  probable  numbers  under  Roman  domination. 

In  any  case  it  may  be  suggested  with  more  certainty 
that,  as  a  great  wealth-productive  nation  and  society,  our 
country,  after  certain  important  changes  and  reforms  in 
connection  with  popular  liberty  and  industrial  evolution, 
attained  her  first  age  of  comparatively  settled  happiness 
and  contentment  with  this  new  world,  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of' the  last  century.1 

Since  the  eighteen  fifties  and  sixties  a  yet  more  modern 
force, the  "socialist  consciousness "  of  the  nation, has  centred 
an  ever  more  critical  attention  upon  the  ever  increasing, 
the  unique  and  unprecedented  phenomena  of  modern  wealth- 
production  and  wealth-accumulation.     In  a  process  of  such 


*  Of  this,  as  I  ventured  to  urge  in  an  article  printed  many  years  ago,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  in  a  great  mass  of  contemporary  literature,  fiction,  belles- 
lettres,  poetry,  etc.,  remarkable  for  its  atmosphere  of  self-contentment,  joy  in  life 
(physical  and  mental) ,  and  absence  of  troubled  consciousness  or  arriere  pensee. 
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rapid  transition — from  the  small  and  largely  agricultural 
England  which  fought  the  Napoleonic  campaign,  to  the 
great  empire  now  straining  its  stupendous  resources  in  the 
world  war — that  any  nation  should  with  ease  or  expedition 
succeed  in  truly  "  finding  itself"  would  be  a  very  unhistoric 
assumption.  Yet  the  conscientious  struggle  after  a  sound 
and  durable  philosophy  of  wealth  is  as  necessary  to  political 
happiness  and  unity  as  any  moral  or  sanitary  legislation,  and 
apart  from  the  general  danger  of  the  extinction  of  all  philo- 
sophy, the  present  stage  of  our  national  researches  has  a 
special  interest. 

For  reasons,  indeed  by  something  of  a  political  blunder 
or  accident,  which  need  not  here  be  discussed,  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  have  been  occupied  with  what  may — com- 
paratively speaking — be  termed  "  an  orgy  of  industrial  and 
socialistic  idealism." 

Of  the  many  excellent  intentions  and  even  attainments 
associated  with  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  seeing  that 
the  two  leading  members  of  the  late  government  have  recog- 
nized in  recent  utterances  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  indulge  too  much  in  the  luxury  of  social  reform;  for  luxury, 
of  course,  it  is,  in  comparison  with  the  prime  needs  of  national 
security. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  after  the  fashion  of  a  famous  popular  leader 
in  the  Old  Testament,  laid  the  blame  for  this  mistaken  course 
of  action  upon  "  the  People."  We  should  be  disposed  to  urge 
in  reply  that  "  the  People  "  have  in  fact  been  seriously  misled, 
that  democracy  has  entered  upon  its  present  tremendous 
ordeal  in  a  mood  of  somewhat  academic  self-complacence, 
as  if  not  merely  the  politics  of  this  country  but  even  the  general 
drift  of  external  history  could  be  controlled  and  directed  by 
its  sovereign  will. 

For  this  delusion  professional  politicians  are  largely 
responsible.  Let  us  then  at  least  be  thankful  for  their  exalted 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  excess  in  (theoretic)  well- 
doing.    Ex  post  facto  wisdom  may  be  as  valuable  as  any 
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other,  though  it  is  commonly  more  expensive.  A  light  part 
of  our  national  punishment  may  be  to  realize  that  for  long 
years  we  thought  too  much  of  ourselves  and  the  amelioration 
of  our  social  system  (already  superior  to  that  of  most  of  our 
neighbours)  and  too  little  of  the  dangers  and  grievances 
(real  or  alleged)  of  what  Mr.  Podsnap  described  as  the  "  other 
nations/ '  and  that  we  dwelt  too  much  on  the  pleasing  pros- 
pects of  Utopian  bliss  and  universal  good  will,  and  too  little 
on  the  obvious  but  disagreeable  phenomena — internal  and 
external — which  pointed  to  a  very  different  future. 

Idealism,  domestic  virtue,  in  a  modern  nation  means, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  attention  to  its  "  social  system/' 
which  may,  at  the  moment,  represent  anything — a  hierarchy 
of  angels,  a  congress  of  ineffective  dreamers  (like  the  famous 
Polish  Republic),  or  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 

All  that  can  be  reasonably  asked,  in  any  case,  of  any 
given  epoch  or  decade  is  a  measure  of  progress  reasonably 
proportioned  to  the  other  needs — and  general  environment — 
of  the  particular  nation. 

To  ask  more,  to  ask  it  without  due  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  world  in  particular,  to  the  progress  of  idealism  elsewhere, 
may  be  to  ask  something  impossible  or  fatal.  These  activities 
instil  into  Democracy  a  dangerous  laxity  of  morale. 

And  the  form  of  government  which  depends  most  of  all,  as 
Montesquieu  observed,  upon  character,  may  not  this  come 
to  exhibit  a  selfishness  and  stupidity  equal  to  that  of  any 
despotism  ? 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
popular  leaders  and  demagogues  of  the  day  in  one  particular 
quarter.  But  in  fact  the  chief  interest  of  the  politics  of  the 
last  twelve  years  has  lain  in  the  fact  of  their  close  concern  with 
money, — "  other  people's  money" — most  fascinating  of 
problems,  "and  how  to  get  it."  It  is  with  a  thousandfold 
greater  actuality  that  the  demand  for  wealth-conscription 
now  oppresses  the  nation,  and  in  the  struggle  to  secure  it 
none  can  be  surprised  to  perceive  traces  of  the  same 
impatience  and  the  same  superficiality  as  figured  in  the 
socialist  attack  on  wealth — before  the  war. 
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And  this  though  to  greedily  confiscate  "  profits' ' — 
where  and  because  profits  are  visible — to  snatch  golden 
eggs  and  slaughter  auriferous  geese,  is  in  itself,  if  we  regard 
the  future,  no  wiser  now  than  in  times  of  peace.  "It  is 
indeed  at  an  immense  expense " — part  of  which  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  realize,  "that  the  state  has  been  turned 
into  a  sort  of  Universal  Providence.  "* 

And  in  the  crusade  against  plutocracy  of  the  great  radical 
protagonist  (now  so  happily  otherwise  occupied)  and  his 
followers,  much  energy  and  eloquence  has  of  late  years  been 
devoted  to  the  darkening  of  counsel  on  the  popular  subject  of 
' '  money-making. ' ' 

Doubtless  a  considerable  fund  of  impassioned  ignorance 
was  necessary  to  make  the  once  famous  "Limehouse"  liquor 
go  down  with  gusto.  But  the  truth  is  that,  during  the  political 
orgy  referred  to  above,  much  windy  rhetoric  of  the  "East  End ' ' 
or  "Tower  Hill"  species  has  been  transplanted  to  the  abnor- 
mally "  academicized  "  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Masterman,  an  eminent  politician 
of  the  predominant  school,  wrote  a  book  on  the  parlous  "con- 
dition of  England"  in  which  the  "rich  man"  (as  in  the 
parables)  looms  distressingly  large,  &  sort  of  social  meteoric 
stone  dropped  upon  our  island  from  some  malign  planet. 

The  consciousness  of  a  "great  cause"  may  impart  a 
needless  and  confusing  solemnity  to  the  most  trivial  ratioci- 
nation. Or  is  it  a  mistaken  delicacy  which  restrains  writers  of 
this  hypercritical  caste,  even  when  they  emerge  from  a  wealth- 
productive  atmosphere,  from  asking  themselves  how  they, 
or  their  ancestors,  friends  or  relatives,  made  their  money. 

Vague  charges,  unsupported  by  any  such  "passbook 
evidence" — interesting  as  it  never  fails  to  be — are  heaped 
up  against  the  wealthy  viewed  en  masse. 

Large  transactions  or  possessions  of  any  kind  like  the 
"quantities  of  sand"  in  Mr.  Carroll's  famous  poem,  affect 
these  critics  to  tears.  The  small,  though  no  less  illustrative 
of  principle  and  practice,  leave  them  cold. 

1  Spectator. 
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The  weekly  hire  of  a  horse  and  cart  or  a  piano  causes 
them  no  distress,  while  the  spectacle  of  a  "lump  sum"  paid 
to  a  " landlord"  causes  them  to  savagely  toss  and  trample 
under  foot  so  simple  and  harmless  an  agreement  as  the 
" builder's  lease." 

All  which  seems  to  indicate  an  attitude  of  unhistoric 
prejudice  if  not  a  deliberate  flattery  of  those  whose  stage 
of  knowledge  and  education  lays  them  specially  open  to  any 
personal  or  sensational  appeal.  In  the  press,  on  the  party 
platform,  such  sophistry  has  taken  up  a  popular,  even  an 
apparently  respected  position. 

It  was  but  the  other  day — before  the  war — that  the 
present  writer  stumbled  on  an  excellent  compendium  of  the 
new  philosophy  from  the  pen  of  that  unquestionable  authority 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Leo)  Chiozza  Money.  In  this  article  addressed 
to  the  readers  of  a  new  and  popular  magazine,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  outline  that  mystic  evil  quality  in  " wealth" 
which  other  writers  find  so  indescribable. 

Does  any  one  desire  to  know  the  true  inwardness  of 
wealth-creation? 

Here  may  he  not  unnaturally  look  to  be  instructed,  by 
one  who  notoriously  has  all  the  facts  and  figures  of  our 
economic  history  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

"The  Rich,"  it  appears  from  his  account  of  the  matter, 
are  a  pretentious  and  deceptive  class.  That  their  wealth 
is  all  made  for  them  by  "the  poor"  goes  without  saying, 
all  wealth  being  the  product  of  physical  exertion  and  no  other. 
"  La  Propriete — c'est  le  vol.11 

The  modest  early  Victorian  platitudes  of  Mr.  Smiles's 
"Self  Help"  are  set  aside  with  contempt  nowadays.  Any 
such  helping  of  oneself  must  begin,  it  is  distinctly  implied,  at 
the  top  and  by  a  process  of  well-deserved  spoliation. 

What  remains  unexplained,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  the  existence  of  any  such  apex  to  the  social  system  at  all 
where,  by  rights,  all  should  be  basement.     But  let  that  pass. 

"The  upper  classes,"  to  come  to  our  text  (instead  of 
finding   some   useful   and   humane  employment),  "traffic  in 
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(sic)  use,  and  play  with  the  commodities  out-poured  by  the 
working  classes" — (the  italics  are  our  own) — and  " contrive 
to  get  the  greater  part  of  them"  (the  said  commodities) 
"  into  their  own  possession,  leaving  only  for  the  working 
classes  themselves  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence."  .  .  . 
"So  (!!)  there  is  a  division  between  classes  and  masses 
which  is  formed  by  the  doing  or  non-doing  (sic)  of  manual  work" 
....  As  originally  voiced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  distinction 
was,  we  fancy,  one  of  intellectual  ability,  "the  masses" — 
if  they  voted  for  the  great  Home  Ruler — being  reckoned 
wiser  than  their  so-called  " superiors."  But  whether  that 
classification  would  hold  water  or  not,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  conclusion  here  cited  except  that  it  is  a  preposterous 
non  sequitur  f  Clearly,  according  to  this  social  and  economic 
philosophy,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  would 
be  that  one  was  useless  and  dishonest,  the  other  virtuous 
and  industrious.  And  as  this  is  clearly  what  is  meant,  it 
would  have  been  simpler  to  say  so,  or  indicate  in  a  footnote 
that  "  manual  "=moral. 

But  mere  nomenclature — complimentary  or  abusive — 
matters  little.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  method 
of  wealth-creation. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  passage  quoted  above  that 
the  " commodities"  referred  to,  which  presumably  include 
all  forms  of  property,  already  exist,  having  been  " out-poured" 
(singular  phrase)  by  the  labouring  classes,  the  true  and  only 
source,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  of  all  wealth,  before  the 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  capitalist,  or  whatever  he  is  to  be 
called. 

Here  then  is  surely  a  curious  anachronism,  viz.,  wealth 
existing  before  the  appearance  of  the  "rich  man,"  who,  how- 
ever, already  exists  in  some  other  atmosphere,  or  as  wre  may 
say,  off  the  stage. 

This  objectionable  person,  the  wealth-accumulator  (or 
wealth-master,  as  we  presume  he  would  be  more  exactly 
styled),  then  enters  serpent-like  the  Eden  of  non-capitalist 
industry,  to  perform  his  dread  yet  familiar  functions.     Ap- 
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proaching  the  ex  hypothesi  innocent  and  contented  "  working 
classes,"  already  happy,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  cornucopia  of  "  commodities/ '  he  proceeds,  in  his 
artful  frivolity,  to  "play  with"  these  things.  True,  he  is 
also  said  to  "use"  them,  but  this,  if  not  ironical,  must  be 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  seeing  that  no  utility  can  be  predicated 
of  the  character  referred  to.  "Play"  might  seem  harmless 
recreation  but  that  it  is  seen  to  be  the  play  of  the  cat  with 
the  mouse. 

The  mask  is  soon  thrown  off.  The  "capitalist,"  the 
despotic  representative  of  what  we  have  so  often  heard 
described  as  "an  odious  and  iniquitous  system,"  after  "using 
and  playing  with"  the  said  "commodities,"  "contrives  to  get 
the  greater  part  of  them  into  his  own  possession." 

"All  very  well,"  we  fancy  the  curious  reader  exclaiming, 
but — How  does  he  do  this?  That  indeed  is  what  we  all  want 
to  know.  If  the  answer,  the  explanation,  is  omitted,  what 
is  the  whole  story  but  an  outburst  of  unreasoning  petulance, 
a  pyramid  of  vague  invective  and  innuendo  based  upon  an 
apex  of  flimsy  rhetoric? 

In  the  working  man  whose  genuine  sufferings  and  limited 
outlook  may  easily  induce  too  sweeping  a  view  even  of  real 
evils,  such  language  is  excusable.  But  in  the  mouths  of 
ministers  and  popular  leaders  of  thought  it  invites  more 
serious  consideration. 

Hundreds  of  popular  audiences  have  in  the  past  ten 
years  been  held  spellbound  by  even  less  cogent,  certainly  less 
" muddled"  apologies,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  an  attack 
upon  some  local  magnate  (for  a  subsequent  slander-action 
need  not  affect  the  rhetorical  success  of  the  moment)  and 
winding  up,  to  a  certainty,  with  loud  cheers  for  the  (late) 
keeper  of  the  nation's  economic  and  financial  conscience,  now 
so  admirably  employed  in  doing  praiseworthy  penance  for 
the  academic  "wild  oats"  sown  in  his  earlier  career. 

And  who — to  continue  our  inquiry — are  the  people 
here  accused? 
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The  "rich/'  it  will  be  said,  the  " upper  class."  But, 
if  that  be  so — and  how  otherwise  are  they  to  be  identified?— 
they  must  have  already  "  contrived "  (note  the  damaging 
implication)  to  acquire  wealth,  before  their  theoretic  descent 
upon  the  paradise  of  unadulterated  manual  industry.  In 
that  case  it  was  clearly  absurd  to  suggest  that  all  wealth 
(however  produced)  was  from  the  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers,  seeing  that  the  "upper  class"  also  possessed  at 
least  a  large  part  of  it! 

To  avoid  making  utter  nonsense  of  the  indictment  is 
it  not  better  to  suppose — and  correct — a  slight  mistake 
in  the  wording? 

The  stigmatized  individuals  are  clearly  not  the  actual 
but  the  prospective  (predestined)  "rich." 

This  in  no  way  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  reflection 
to  all  who  are  familiar  with  "anti-capitalist"  philosophy 
and  such  controversies  as  the  present.  For  we  must  next 
inquire — "Does  any  such  class  of  persons  exist?" 

Are  they  hall-marked  in  any  noticeable  fashion?  Gould 
their  (alleged)  success  have  been  predicted  by  the  ex  post  facto 
critic,  before  it  began?  Are  their  heads  of  peculiar  shape? 
Do  the  names  associated  with  so  much  invidious  attention 
always  begin,  for  example,  with  an  H,  an  M,  an  R,  or  a  V,  or 
other  letters?  Does  any  sociologist  know  of  a  class  or  set  of 
people  unconnected  with  the  actual  genesis  of  wealth,  yet 
the  predestined  acquirers  (not  inheritors)  of  the  bulk  of  it, 
only  distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  they  do  no  manual  labour? 

Until  some  of  the  authorities  referred  to  produce  further 
evidence,  the  answer  must  be  that  such  phenomena  are  mere 
"idols  in  the  cave"  of  an  embittered  or  imaginative  socialism. 
And  all  this  diatribe  is  merely  an  abortive  attempt  to  give 
logical  form  to  the  hazy  impressions  of  popular  ignorance, 
jealousy,  and  discontent. 

Such  feelings,  such  prejudices  are  common  to  all  humanity, 
and  the  mental  area  they  occupy  is  but  gradually  "cleared" 
by  the  invasion  of  reason  and  justice. 
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Thus  it  is  a  thesis  commonly  ventilated  upon  all  collectivist 
platforms  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  are  not  "made" — i.e.,  do 
not  represent  any  addition  to  the  existing  sum  of  wealth — 
but  simply  taken, 

Conveyed  the  wise  it  call 

from  the  common  stock.  If  this  were  so  it  would  surely  be 
clear  that  the  sum  of  social  wealth  never  could  have  increased, 
as  it  notoriously  has  done. 

But  this  childish  conception  of  commerce  is  securely 
based  in  many  unreflective  minds  upon  the  immensely  popular 
delusion  that  two  people  cannot  both  be  benefited  by  the 
same  transaction. 

This  pseudo-philanthropic  fancy  emerges  from  a  misty 
hypercritical  atmosphere,  where  all  acquisition  is  regarded 
— at  least  for  popular  platform  purposes — as  a  reprobable 
kind  of  usury,  and  the  only  virtuous  form  of  trade  as  con- 
sisting in  the  exchange  of  twenty  shillings  for  a  sovereign, 
or  twelve  pence  for  twenty-four  half  pence. 

Given  the  anticipated  Utopia  where  all  mankind  find 
themselves  in  exactly  similar  circumstances  and  environment, 
there  would  of  course  be  no  more  profit — and  no  more  trade. 

Thus,  we  see,  it  is  the  simplicity,  the  one-sidedness  of 
modern  "money-making"  that  constitutes  its  iniquity. 

We  hear  denunciations  of  Mr.  A.,  Sir  B.C.,  Lord  D. — 
all  gentlemen  remarkable  for  their  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  consequent  "rise  in  fife" — as  "brigands,"  etc.,  etc., 
who  have  made  thousands,  or  millions,  "out  of"  their  down- 
trodden and  impecunious  fellow-beings! 

This  is  the  stock  capital  (at  normal  times)  of  any  amount 
of  popular  oratory,  and  even  leading  articles,  some  quite  recent 
in  date. 

What  does  it  mean?  That  they — the  individuals  referred 
to — were  favoured  from  the  start  by  some  luck)'  chance  of 
which  they  made  a  ruthless  use  for  their  personal  advantage? 
No.  For  even  the  existence  or  outline  of  any  such  dis- 
honestly lucky  class  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unknown. 
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No  one  knew,  in  fact,  that  they  were  even  destined  to  be 
millionaires  of  their  particular  generation,  nor  discerned 
in  them  either  the  virtues  or  vices  necessary  to  that  result — 
till  they  became  such. 

Their  crime,  their  only  crime,  is  wealth,  while  the  nature 
of  its  criminality  is  left  altogether  unexplained. 

Our  authority  says  no  word  on  the  matter,  simply  re- 
echoes the  parrot  cry  aw  voleur!  The  upper  classes  "forsooth" 
"contrive  to  get  into  their  ow^n  possession" — the  property 
of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Since  when  did  it  become  so  easy  for  the  premier  venu, 
unknown  and  carrying  no  credentials,  to  extract  unlimited 
wealth  from  his  fellow-beings? 

If  it  were  so  now,  then  would  not  all  of  us  contrive  to 
possess  ourselves  of  at  least  a  comfortable  fortune  apiece? 

And  do  we  do  so? 

Alas!  not  as  often  as  we  could  wish,  and  with  no  incon- 
siderable effort. 

How  then  are  fortunes  "made"  ? 

Let  us  expound  the  secret — altogether  ignored  or  omitted, 
doubtless  for  excellent  reasons,  by  our  eminent  economist. 

The  case  stands  thus: 

The  predestined  acquisitor  starts  his  career  possessed, 
we  may  assume,  materially,  of  little  or  nothing.  The  actual 
money,  or  wealth,  then,  which  he  hopes  to  accumulate  is 
ex  hypothesi  in  the  pockets  of  those  "other  people"  whom 
it  is  his  metier,  according  to  the  authorities  cited,  "to  exploit" 
and  plunder.  What  these  authorities  ignore  is  the  normal 
objection  of  those  people  and  of  mankind  in  general  to  being 
exploited  and  plundered.  It  is  assumed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  while  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  poor,  are  at  once  helpless 
and  generous,  the  rich  (or  predestined  rich)  are  no  less  remark- 
ably powerful  and  greedy. 

In  the  homely  atmosphere  of  the  smoking  room  such  a 
thesis  would  provoke  unquenchable  laughter.  It  has  to  be 
translated  into  long-winded  and  sentimental  rhetoric  before 
even  its  own  professors  can  handle  it  seriously. 
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How  to  stir  the  springs  of  this  generosity  in  the  heart 
of  industrious,  preoccupied — and  perhaps  rather  short  sighted 
— mankind?  Such  a  question  would  appear  to  our  theorists 
crude  and  indecent. 

Yet  is  the  answer  full  of  human  interest.  "Wealth/' 
a  pious  poet  tells  us,  "is  the  Conjuror's  Devil,  whom  when 
he  thinks  he  hath,  the  Devil  hath  him;"  which  may  be  true 
often  enough,  without  disproving  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim  that 
"man  is  seldom  so  honestly  employed  as  when  making 
money.  Can  he  indeed  be  honest,  or  solvent,  without  some 
occupation  of  the  kind ! 

What  the  idealist  declines  to  see  is  that  the  "  other  people" 
look  after  his  honesty  in  the  matter. 

Doubtless  when  the  successful  exploiter  draws  wealth 
"out  of"  our  pockets,  the  element  of  conjuring,  of  sleight  of 
hand,  is  present.  Not  only  are  we  quite  uninterested  in  this 
(potential)  rise  to  fame  and  fortune,  but  the  last  thing  our 
egoism  is  likely  to  notice  will  be  the  fact  that  we  have — 
through  some  agency  outside  ourselves — become  rich  enough 
to  enrich  others. 

It  is  a  pleasing  convention  that  society  is  divided  into 
two  classes — buyers  and  sellers,  sheep  and  goats,  of  the 
socialist — "scape"  species.  But,  if  we  choose  to  notice  the 
fact,  not  only  professional  tradesmen,  but  the  whole  round 
world  is  occupied  in  "dealing." 

The  would-be  plutocrat  in  particular  (and  which  of  us  is 
not  a  would-be  plutocrat,  after  his  fashion?)  has  a  something, 
a  cheap  newspaper,  a  carpet  tack,  a  literary  idea,  a  soap, 
a  jam,  or  patent  "contraption"  which  he  desires  to  palm  off 
upon  his  fellow  citizens.  With  sheeplike  fatuity  (according 
to  the  leading  economic  authority  of  Radicalism)  these  silly 
creatures  rush  into  the  snare,  hand  over  their  ample  store  of 
"commodities"  to  the  delight  of  the  (predestined)  millionaire, 
and  receive  in  return  a  "bare  subsistence."  And  thus,  we 
presume,  a  nation  increases  in  a  century  from  twelve  to  fifty 
million,  and  wealth  is  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  .  .  Has 
anyone  observed  any  such  generous  weakness  in  operation 
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outside  the  columns  of  the  anti-capitalist  press?  We  fear  not. 
Have  we  any  evidence,  after  all,  that  unoriginative  "  con- 
sumers/ '  that  ordinary  people,  in  a  word,  are  not  just  as 
greedy  and  self-interested  as  any  individual  " fortune  hunter" 
we  can  select  from  their  number?  Certainly  not.  If  the  latter 
can  only  make  his  pile  by  selling  something,  let  us  say,  for  a 
penny,  who  of  all  the  selfish  horde  will  give  him  this?  Only 
those,  we  fear,  who  believe  the  article  to  be  worth  a  penny 
farthing  or  three  half  pence  to  themselves. 

Is  there,  in  fact,  any  other  conceivable  motive  in  normal 
worldly  life — for  the  acquisition  of  anything?  Can  action 
of  any  kind  have  any  intelligent  object  but  desirable  change? 
If  we  are  better  as  we  are,  surely  the  simplest  of  us  would, 
in  popular  language,  "sit  tight"  and  keep  any  "commodities" 
we  happened  to  have  to  ourselves.  But  if  we  did  this,  occa- 
sionally varying  the  excitement  by  the  exchange  of  a  shilling 
for  twelve  pence,  where  should  we  be — in  the  course  of  a  few 
years? 

It  is  needless  to  ask. 

Individuals  and  even  nations  have  sometimes  chosen 
the  path  of  extinction.  For  even  existence  is  not  a  necessity 
to  anybody,  much  less  active  progress. 

If  it  be  suggested  (as  it  often  is)  that  we  "must  have" 
any  given  item  offered  us  (and  now  recognized  as  desirable), 
this  idea  is  based  on  the  further  assumption,  "  if  we  are  to  share 
in  the  general  prosperity."  No  other  compulsion  is  upon  us, 
and  the  law  of  nature  allows  "nothing  for  nothing." 

But  we  are  all  prepared  to  spend — for  a  "profit."  A 
"profit!"  Perhaps  no  term  has  been  coupled  up  with  more 
inane  and  foolish  babble  of  abuse  than  this.  Yet  what  is  the 
broad  historical  meaning  of  the  word? 

"The  advantage  derived  from  the  contributions  of  man- 
kind, in  their  diverse  conditions,  to  the  needs  of  each  other." 

An  absurd  and  sophistical  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  successful  trader  or  "dividend-hunter"  from 
the  mass  of  ordinary  humanity,  to  impute  greed  and  tyranny, 
as  it  were,  to  the  shopkeeper,  and  none  to  the  customer. 
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But  all  transactions  are  commercial,  and  we  are  all 
greedy,  just  as  we  are  all  traders.  The  food  we  eat  and  the 
clothes  we  wear  represent  as  practical  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities as  any  other,  in  that  those  articles  are  of  less 
value  to  us  and  for  our  purposes  than  the  vitality  they  support, 
and  preserve. 

The  five  shillings-worth  of  life  we  buy  for  three  or  four 
shillings-worth  of  meat  and  drink,  the  five  pounds-worth  of 
comfort  and  respectability  we  get  for  four  guineas-worth  of 
clothes,  signifies  as  definite  a  profit  as  any  deal,  let  us  say, 
in  Marconi  shares;  and,  though  it  is  not  recorded  on  the 
stock  exchange,  that  "  profit "  is  none  the  less  the  core  and 
essence  of  the  transaction. 

It  is  possible,  though  every  day  more  difficult,  to  acquire 
wealth  by  force  or  fraud.  But,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
commerce,  the  result  is  clearly  attained  by  persuasion,  and 
persuasion  (oddly  enough)  of  the  very  kind  to  which  we  all 
find  ourselves  amenable.  A  large  fortune  can,  in  a  word, 
only  be  amassed  by  the  distribution  of  a  much  larger  one 
among  the  community,  whether  we  regard  that  community 
as  composed  of  helpless  victims  or  dangerous  rivals. 

Is  the  greedy  "  dividend-hunter, "  then,  a  philanthropist? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that,  whatever  his  natural  bent, 
yet,  in  the  simple  sense  of  providing  mankind  with  something 
they  want,  he  has  got  to  be,  since  he  can  only  get  his  precious 
dividends  out  of  you  and  me  by  giving  us  something  we  value 
more. 

The  more  actual  his  motives  and  proceedings,  the  more 
certain  the  public  benefit. 

The  difficulty  before  him  >  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
that  of  extracting  gold  from  dross,  but  of  discovering  how  to 
give  the  three  farthings  for  which  the  simple  public  is  so  ready 
to  pay  a  half-penny,  how,  in  a  word,  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  or  to  perform  in  ten  minutes 
the  process  which  previously  occupied  half  an  hour. 

For  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Wealth- 
creation  is  not,  as  it  is  yet  represented  for  popular  purposes, 
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a  mechanical  quantitative  affair  of  exchange  and  subtraction, 
of  depleting  one  reservoir  to  fill  another. 

It  is  only  to  be  symbolized  by  some  living  energy,  the 
sowing  of  a  seed,  the  cultivation  of  a  crop,  the  expansion  of 
human  capacity,  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  existence 
and  civilization. 

Wild  nature  will,  to  some  extent,  support  man  unaided. 
And  doubtless  it  would  be  pleasant  if  a  thousand  excellent 
desirable  things  from  Shakespeare  and  our  naval  supremacy 
down  to  the  latest  fancy  adjunct  of  civilized  existence,  would 
come  "of  themselves,"  without  the  spur  or  alliance  of  a  carnal 
individualism.  As  they  do  not,  the  indulgence  of  such 
academic  aspirations  tends  to  beguile  simple  minds  into  an 
attitude  resembling  that  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Hamelin  towards  the  famous  Pied  Piper. 

"  What's  dead  can't  come  to  life,"  we  think,  forgetful  that 
more  complex  problems  may  arise  on  the  very  heels  of  those, 
cavalierly  dismissed,  when  the  individualist  magician  may 
"pipe  to  another  fashion."  If  the  common  phenomena  of 
wealth  as  we  know  it  do  not  even  constitute  the  gilt  on  the 
gingerbread,  but  are  merely  a  superfluous  wrapper  which 
hinders  hungry  mankind  from  getting  at  the  cake,  if  "large 
fortunes"  represent,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  a  mere 
deduction  from  what  we  might  have  had  if  no  (prospective) 
"capitalist"  or  dividend  hunter  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
then,  indeed,  the  wildest  scheme  of  profit  taxation  now  in 
the  air  would  seem  astonishing  in  its  moderation. 

The  tremendous  pre-occupation  of  war  has  for  the  time 
overlaid  all  normal  social  and  political  interests,  as  the  lava 
flood  of  Vesuvius  encrusted  and  preserved  in  statu  quo  the 
domestic  activities  of  Pompeii.  But  the  simile,  we  have 
to  remember,  applies  no  further.  In  our  case  the  substratum 
is  the  only  basis  of  all  national  effort,  our  one  support  against 
the  stupendous  strain  to  which  we  are  inevitably  exposed. 

Whatever  energy  we  can  spare  from  the  material  external 
struggle  daily  devouring  the  flower  of  our  race,  may  be  well 
devoted  to  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  the  forces 
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which  alone  can  maintain  our  numbers  and  our  greatness. 
Wealth  we  must  have,  and  a  harmonious  system  of  wealth- 
production  free  from  despotic  greed  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  from  those  fractious  cavilings  at  the  inequality 
of  human  nature,  those  automatic  suspicions  of  power  and 
wealth  per  se  which  make  social  discipline  and  industrial 
order  impossible. 

At  the  moment,  "Old  England/'  with  her  old  world 
traditions,  is  somehow  maintaining  a  contest  against  perils 
of  which  everyone  seems  a  novel  and  unique  destructive 
terror.  Modern  British  "  democracy/ '  scarcely  yet  an  adult 
force,  has  had,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  no  spell  of  specially 
Spartan  training  to  prepare  its  nerves  and  senses  for  so  unpre- 
cedented a  trial.  Its  friends  and  counsellors  in  the  press, 
preoccupied  as  they  have  been  by  their  own  strategical 
retreat  from  a  rapidly  falsified  position,  have  not  exhibited 
all  the  courage  of  a  candid  mentor,  and  while  condemning 
isolated  blunders  have  omitted  the  inferential  censure  which 
would,  in  any  parallel  case,  have  been  heaped  upon  a 
"capitalist"  class. 

If  at  such  a  moment  the  shallow  and  petulant  economics 
of  a  long  stultified  "Socialism"  are  to  be  allowed  to  disturb 
the  mind  of  a  struggling  nation,  if  "capitalism" — dignified 
as  a  " system"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  universal  habit  of 
mankind  — is  to  be  logically  assimilated  and  allied  to  the 
hostile  monstrosity  of  "militarism,"  the  reflective  Englishman 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  such  an  appeal  comes  really 
from  the  great  heart  of  the  "peuple  souverain"  of  Victor 
Hugo's  fine  distinction,  and  not  from  that  other  mass, 

La  sombre  faiblesse  et  la  force  sombre 

which  would  use  the  national  emergency  to  sensationalize 
the  "anti-capitalist"  case.  For  such  by-play  we  believe 
the  times  are  too  serious,  and  the  English  nation  too  fair- 
minded.  Misleaders  of  "labour"  who,  amid  such  novel 
dangers,  can  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  workingman 
are  not  those  of  the  nation,  like  class  protectionists  of  the 
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alarming  type  exhibited  in  our  first  labour  minister,  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  Let  them  realize  that  while  there  is  no  fear 
of  further  "Limehouse"  Philippics  from  a  patriotic  national 
dictator,  so  no  antiquated  " Tower  Hill"  formula  of  " money- 
making"  can  be  revived  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 
wealth  now  sustaining  half  the  world  in  its  struggle  against 
tyranny  or  to  justify  its  confiscation.  No  novel  paradox, 
economic  or  social,  no  wild  dreams  of  the  nightmare  of  war, 
will  provide  the  clue  to  the  promised  Utopia  of  permanent 
organized  national  success;  but  only  the  old  continuous  moral 
effort  demanded  with  a  new  emphasis  of  all  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

G.  H.  Powell 


THE  FLAG 

{From  the  Italian) 

Our  hands  have  wrought  it  in  embroidery  golden; 

At  every  stitch  our  hearts  have  heaved  a  sigh; 
Italians  angel  hath  the  work  beholden 

From  out  the  starry  archway  of  the  sky — 
Italia's  angel  and  those  heroes  olden 

Who  that  their  land  might  live  did  gladly  die. 
Defend  this  flag,  ye  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers ! 

United  shield  the  sacred  shores  we  love ! 
Think  of  the  hearts  of  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers, 

And  of  Italia's  angel  high  above! 

A.  Watson  Bain 


BALLAD  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  POETRY 

OF  SCOTT 

**  TN  early  youth/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "I  had  been  an 
eager  student  of  Ballad  Poetry;  and  the  tree  is  still  in 
my  recollection  beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon 
the  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."1 
This  introduction  to  the  worthy  bishop,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  started,  or  at  least 
greatly  stimulated,  his  zeal  as  a  collector  and  student  of  the 
ballads,  which  never  waned  all  throughout  his  life.  There  is 
preserved  at  Abbotsford  to  this  day  a  little  book  in  his  early 
handwriting  to  witness  to  his  youthful  devotion  to  this  hobby 
that  was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  his  literary  career.  In 
1792,  he  began  the  expeditions  into  Liddesdale  which  became 
a  yearly  custom,  to  collect  from  the  farmer  folk  and  the  cot- 
tagers ballads  and  legends  that  were  still  current  amongst 
them  but  were  disappearing  rapidly  before  the  advance  of 
education  and  the  printing  press. 

In  1796,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  study  of  German  literature  through  the 
agency  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling," 
who  delivered  a  lecture  on  that  subject  and  aroused  the 
interest  of  Scott  and  a  number  of  his  friends  so  much  that 
they  made  up  a  class  for  the  study  of  it.  Some  time  after 
he  was  describing  enthusiastically  to  a  friend  a  translation  of 
Burger's  "Lenore,"  which  he  had  heard,  and  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  he  offered  to  make  one  himself  for  her.  This  he 
carried  out  and  the  version  he  produced  was  much  admired. 
Lockhart  gives  the  words  of  Alexander  Wood  telling  how 
Scott  had  read  the  poem  aloud  to  him. 

"He  read  it  over  to  me,  in  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
and  after  we  had  said  a  few  words  about  its  merits,  continued 
to  look  at  the  fire  silent  and  musing  for  some  minutes  until 

1  Essay  on  "  Imitation  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  "  in  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border/'  v.  3. 
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at  length  he  burst  forth  with,  '  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  get 
a  skull  and  two  cross-bones/  "* 

This  started  him  on  ballad  translation  and  composition, 
and  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  friends,  he  published  a  small 
quarto  containing  this  translation  of  "Lenore"  and  also  that 
of  "The  Wild  Huntsman ;"  but  it  was  not  very  much  of  a 
success  from  a  sales  standpoint. 

The  publication  of  the  " Minstrelsy"  came  about  through 
his  acquaintanceship  with  John  Ballantyne,  a  Kelso  printer, 
who  had  been  a  school  friend;  and  who  took  some  interest 
in  copies  of  ballads  which  Scott  had  shown  him  out  of  his 
collection.  At  Scott's  request,  he  printed  off  a  small  pamphlet 
containing  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  ballads,  which  Scott  distributed 
among  his  friends.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  large  collection  suggested  itself  to 
him,  and  after  talking  it  over  with  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
booksellers,  he  decided  to  proceed  with  it.  The  result  was 
the  appearance  in  1802  of  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  as  we  know  it,  a  far  more  ambitious  and  lengthy 
production  than  Scott  anticipated  when  he  first  took  the 
matter  up. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
between  Scott  and  the  ballads  even  from  infancy,  and  satu- 
rated in  their  lore  as  he  was,  how  great  would  be  its  influence 
on  his  writings. 

Lockhart  tells  us  in  his  Advertisement  to  the  edition  of 
1833:  "One  of  the  reviewers  of  the  ' Minstrelsy'  when  it  first 
appeared  said :  '  In  this  collection  are  the  materials  for  scores 
of  metrical  romances.'  This  was  a  prophetic  critic.  In  the 
text  and  notes  of  this  early  publication,  we  can  now  trace  the 
primary  incident,  or  broad  outline  of  almost  every  romance 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  built  in 
after  life  on  the  history  or  traditions  of  his  country."2 

Henderson,  the  editor  of  a  later  edition,  says  in  his  pre- 
face:    "To  affirm  that  but  for  the  ' Minstrelsy'  we  might 


1  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  by  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  v.  I.,  p.  217. 
•  Introduction  to  "  Minstrelsy,"  edition  of  1802. 
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never  have  had  the  '  Waverley '  novels  is  to  state  the  case  only 
indefinitely.  Without  his  remarkable  apprenticeship,  Scott 
might,  of  course,  have  become  a  romancist  but  he  would  never 
have  become  the  consummate  romancist  that  he  is."1 

These  two  statements,  although  made  by  enthusiasts, 
are  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  well  justified.  Perhaps  Lockhart 
may  be  somewhat  inclined  to  exaggerate  Scott's  indebtedness 
to  the  ballads  and  to  overlook  the  influence  of  other  and  more 
foreign  elements,  the  lay  and  the  romance  of  which  he  was 
such  an  ardent  reader.  If  Scott  was  steeped  in  the  ballads 
from  an  early  age,  so  was  he  in  romantic  poetiy.  He  was 
reading  Spencer  and  Aristotle  with  other  boy-friends  the  same 
year  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Percy's  "Reliques."2 
He  was  an  enormous  devourer  of  Italian  romantic  poetry,  he 
tells  us,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Chaucer.  Indeed 
his  capacity  for  absorbing  and  assimilating  all  kinds  of 
literature  to  which  he  had  access  was  extraordinary.  For 
this  reason,  the  threads  of  ballad  influence  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  other  elements  in  his  work,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  follow  them  with  complete  confidence 
as  to  their  identity. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  we  shall  first  of  all  consider 
those  ballads  of  Scott's  published  in  the  third  part  of  the 
" Minstrelsy"  as  " Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballads." 

Scott,  in  his  essay  on  such  imitations,  divides  them  into 
two  classes.  "The  distinction  lies,"  he  says,  "betwixt  the 
authors  of  ballads  or  legendary  poems,  who  have  attempted 
to  imitate  the  language,  the  manners  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poems  which  were  their  prototypes;  and  those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  without  endeavouring  to  do  so,  have 
struck  out  a  particular  path  for  themselves,  which  cannot 
with  strict  propriety  be  termed  ancient  or  modern."3  It  is  in 
the  second  of  these  classes  that  we  must  place  his  own  work, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  "Kinmont  Willie,"  which  some 


1  Introduction  to  "  Minstrelsy,"  edition  of  1902. 

2 See  Essay  on  Imitations  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  Part  III  of  u  Minstrelsy." 

3  Ibid. 
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authorities  believe  to  have  been  entirely  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. He  did  not  place  it  with  the  imitations  in  the  "  Min- 
strelsy/ '  however,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
part  of  it  at  least  was  ancient. 

The  imitations  due  to  Scott's  authorship  in  the  "  Min- 
strelsy ,"  with  the  exception  of  "  Glenfinlas, "  which  is  copied 
after  the  Ossianic  style  rather  than  that  of  the  popular  muse, 
are  somewhat  similar  in  scope  and  setting  to  the  border 
ballads.  We  are  still  in  the  Border  country.  The  Lady  of 
the  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  looks  out 

Over  Tweed's  fair  flood  and  Mertoun's  wood 
_And  all  down  Teviotdale : 

Cadyow  Castle  and  the  scenes  of  the  events  there  celebrated 
in  song  are  in  the  same  general  region;  and  it  is  "to  Lothian's 
fair  and  fertile  strand"  that  the  pilgrim  returns  to  be  absolved 
at  last  by  the  Gray  Brother. 

The  phase  of  life  is  wider,  however.  The  supernatural, 
usually  absent  in  the  Border  ballads,  here  plays  a  prominent 
part  as  in  the  fairy  element  of  the  third  part  of  "  Thomas, 
the  Rhymer";  the  ghost  of  the  Knight  of  Coldinghame  with 
his  burning  hand1 ;  or  the  apparition  of  the  murdered  Margaret 
as  she  shrieks  into  the  ear  of  the  dying  Murray:  " Remember 
injured  Bothwellhaugh.  "2 

There  is,  too,  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  higher 
power  that  rewards  or  punishes  the  deeds  of  men.  which  is 
largely  lacking  in  the  Border  ballads.  The  Kni^It  and  the 
Lady  of  Smaylho'me  do  penance  for  their  sin  as  monk  and 
nun;  the  pilgrim  in  the  "Gray  Brother"  is  the  abject  prey 
of  remorse. 

As  we  have  a  wider  outlook  upon  life,  so  we  have  a  more 
extended  range  of  motives.  In  "Cadyow  Castle,"  perhaps, 
the  motivation  is  closest  to  the  Border  ballad.  Bothwell- 
haugh's  castle  of  Woodhouselea  has  been  burned  by  the  false 
Regent  Murray,  and  his  wife  with  new-born  babe  driven  out 
to  perish.     Bothwellhaugh  lies  in  wait  for  Murray  as  he  is  to 

1  The  Eve  of  Saint  John.    2  Cadvow  Castle. 
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pass  through  Linlithgow  and  shoots  him  dead,  while  the  ghost 
of  his  wife  shrieks  in  the  dying  man's  ears.  Bothwellhaugh 
then  returns  to  the  clan  where  they  are  bewailing  his  absence, 
and  tells  them  of  the  revenge  he  has  taken.  They  all  then 
leap  into  the  saddle  and  acclaim  the  deed  of  their  clansman 
and  the  death  of  the  tyrant: 

Murray  is  fallen  and  Scotland  freed, 
Couch,  Arran,  couch  thy  spear  of  flame. 

Here  the  motivation  is  much  of  the  Border  ballad  type,  the 
interest  lies  not  with  the  hero  alone  but  with  the  whole  clan. 
It  looks  beyond  that  still,  however,  in  the  thought  of  "  Scot- 
land freed",  a  patriotic  touch  that  is  not  so  characteristic. 

In  "The  Eve  of  St.  John, "  while  the  setting  is  that  of  the 
Border,  the  interest  centres  about  the  individual  rather  than 
the  group.  The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  has  returned  from  a 
three-days'  ride  abroad;  and  though  he  has  not  been  fighting 
the  English  with  the  "bold  Buccleuch,"  his  armour  is  soiled 
and  sprinkled  with  blood.  He  calls  his  page  and  bids  him 
tell  what  his  lady  has  been  doing  in  his  absence.  The  page 
relates  how  she  had  for  three  nights  trysted  with  a  knight  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  the  third  night  had  invited  him  to  come  to 
her  bower  on  the  Eve  of  Saint  John.  Her  husband  is  absent, 
she  says,  with  Buccleuch  and  she  will  chain  the  bloodhound. 
The  knight  had  at  first  refused,  and  had  said  that  the  priest 
would  recognize  his  footstep.  The  lady  had  replied  that  the 
priest  had  gone  to  Dryburgh  to  say  mass  for  the  soul  of  a 
knight  that  had  been  slain.  The  knight  had  remarked  that 
the  mass  had  as  well  be  said  for  him,  but  he  had  promised, 
however,  to  come. 

The  Baron  then  asks  the  page  to  describe  the  knight  he 
has  seen,  and  he  recognizes  the  description  as  that  of  a  knight 
he  has  just  slain  three  days  ago.  The  page  has  overheard 
the  lady  speak  the  knight's  name.  It  was  Richard  of  Colding- 
hame.  The  Baron  says  it  cannot  have  been,  as  the  monks 
are  now  singing  masses  for  that  knight's  soul.  He  then  joins 
his  lady  and  they  retire  to  rest.     The  husband  sleeps,  but  his 
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wife  is  awake  when  suddenly  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame 
appears.  He  explains  to  her  that  he  has  been  dead  three 
days,  slain  by  the  Baron.  However,  on  account  of  her  im- 
portunity, he  is  permitted  to  keep  his  tryst  with  her.  She 
asks  him  if  he  is  saved  or  lost.     He  shakes  his  head : 

Who  spilleth  life  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe; 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive. 

He  then  lays  his  palm  upon  her  hand  where  it  "  scorched  like 
a  fiery  brand,"  and  disappeared.  Husband  and  wife  then 
become  monk  and  nun  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  she 
always  keeps  her  hand  covered  to  hide  the  mark  that  never 
leaves  it. 

This  ballad  shows  a  marked  similarity  in  certain  points 
to  the  ballad  of  " Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard,"1  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  Scott  found  in  this  the  basis  of 
"The  Eve  of  Saint  John. "  Here,  as  with  him,  the  lady  takes 
the  initiative  in  inviting  her  lover  to  her  bower.  The  husband 
is  informed  of  the  intrigue  by  the  " little  tinny  page"  although 
the  information  is  volunteered  as  a  duty  and  not  asked  for. 
The  husband  then  slays  both  his  lady  and  her  lover  and 
curiously  repents  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so: 

For  I  have  slain  the  bravest  sir  knight, 

That  ever  rode  on  steed ; 
So  I  have  done  the  fairest  lady, 

That  ever  did  woman's  deed.1 

The  old  ballad,  with  its  entire  lack  of  moral  sense,  shows 
a  marked  contrast  to  "The  Eve  of  Saint  John"  which  is  so 
completely  dominated  by  it.  The  latter,  of  course,  has  the 
additional  element  of  the  supernatural,  which  we  are  told  has 
here  its  basis  in  Irish  tradition. 

"The  Gray  Brother,"  though  its  setting  is  of  the  Border 
land,  has  little  in  common  in  motivation  with  the  Border 

1  No.  81. 
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ballads.  The  narrative  is  light  and  was  left  unfinished.  The 
poem  is  pervaded  with  the  same  deep  moral  sense  we  find  in 
"The  Eve  of  Saint  John." 

The  Pope  is  celebrating  High  Mass,  and  while  he  is  doing 
so  the  chalice  drops  to  the  ground.  It  is  because  of  some- 
one whose  presence  pollutes  the  ceremony.  He  adjures  whom- 
soever it  is  to  depart.  A  pilgrim,  remorse-ridden  for  a  deadly 
sin,  leaves  the  church  and  returns  to  Scotland  where  he 
receives  absolution  from  the  Gray  Brother,  who  has  been 
sent  five  thousand  miles  to  give  it.  As  he  lays  an  ice-cold 
hand  on  the  pilgrim's  neck,  the  story  breaks  off  abruptly. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  style  and  structure  of 
these  so-called  imitations,  we  find  a  marked  variation  from 
their  popular  originals.  Scott  has  not  attempted  to  follow 
the  popular  style  with  its  virile  phrasing  and  its  persistent 
tang  of  the  soil.  While  he  has  sought  to  retain  certain  of  its 
excellencies,  it  is,  broadly  speaking,  more  the  form  than  the 
manner  that  he  has  imitated;  and  it  is  the  ballad  of  art  he 
presents  to  us.  Matthew  Arnold  has  this  to  say  about  his 
style:  "The  poetic  style  of  Scott  is  .  .  .  tried  by  the 
highest  standards,  a  bastard  epic  style;  and  that  is  why,  out 
of  his  own  powerful  hands,  it  has  had  so  little  success.  It  is  a 
less  natural  and  therefore  a  less  good  style,  than  the  original 
ballad  style;  while  it  shares  with  the  ballad  style  the  in- 
herent incapacity  of  rising  into  the  grand  style     .     .     .", 

Whatever  Scott  may  have  really  thought  as  to  the  real 
authorship  and  source  of  the  ballads,  his  romantic  tempera- 
ment, as  some  one  has  remarked,  inclined  him  to  follow  the 
theory  of  minstrel  origin.  So,  in  "  Cadyow  Castle,"  the  ballad 
is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  minstrel  before  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  we  have  a  resultant  subjective  strain  foreign  to  the  folk 
ballad,  not  only  in  the  harper's  introduction  and  conclusion, 
but  in  the  body  of  the  poem  as  well.  This  is  unpleasantly 
prominent.  For  instance,  it  wearies  us  when  Bothwellhaugh 
is  telling  how  he  carried  out  his  revenge,  that  he  should 
pause  to  moralize  in  such  a  strain  as  this : 

1  Lectures  on  Homer. 
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But  can  stern  Power  with  all  his  vaunt, 
Or  Pomp  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 

The  settled  heart  of  vengeance  daunt, 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  despair? 

Passages  such  as  this  weaken  the  whole  poem,  and  the  con- 
siderable power  inherent  in  the  tale  itself  is  largely  negatived 
by  the  manner  of  telling  so  stilted  and  so  artificial. 

"The  Eve  of  Saint  John"  keeps  closer  to  the  true  ballad 
manner.     Take  the  stanza: 

Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright ! 

Now  hail,  thou  baron  true ! 
What  news,  what  news  from  Ancrum  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ? 

and  we  are  not  far  off  the  popular  style.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  strong  literary  flavour  running  through  the 
ballad.  The  flowing  regularity  of  the  metre  and  the  internal 
rhyme  occurring  in  the  first  and,  more  frequently,  in  the 
third  lines  of  many  of  the  stanzas,  help  to  make  for  this. 
The  narrative  runs  along  easily  and  naturally  with  easy 
transitions  and  careful  management  of  details,  and  the  sus- 
pense is  skilfully  maintained  almost  to  the  end. 

Turning  to  the  long  narrative  poems,  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel' '  and  the  rest,  we  find  that  Scott  has  now 
passed  his  'prentice  stage  and  has  entered  upon  his  master- 
ship of  the  verse-making  craft.  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel" and  the  other  long  poems,  in  form  at  least,  seem  a  long 
way  from  the  ballad  and  more  akin  to  the  mediaeval  metrical 
romance.  The  octo-syllabic  couplet  offers  an  easier  vehicle 
for  narrative  than  the  ballad  stanza,  and  Scott  found  it  ex- 
cellently suited  for  his  purpose.  Saturated  in  ballad  lore  as 
he  was,  we  find  that  the  motivation  is  still  greatly  similar  to 
that  of  the  ballads.  The  viewpoint,  however,  is  not  that  of 
the  common  people  but  rather  that  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
The  pomp  of  heraldry,  the  pride  of  ancient  line  and  colour 
transfuse  every  incident  depicted,  and  the  glamour  of  romance 
pervades  the  whole.     Instead  of  rough-and-ready,  off-hand 
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Border  heroes  or  the  shadowy  kings,  earls  and  clerks  of  the 
popular  muse,  we  are  among  knights  of  cote-armour  and  many 
quarterings.  Jock  o'  the  Side  and  Jamie  Telfer  would  be  ill 
at  ease  in  the  company  of  the  knights  at  Branksome  Hall. 
They  would  be  conscious  of  the  mud  on  their  boots. 

Still,  the  phase  of  life  in  "The  Lay"  and  in  "Marmion" 
is  very  largely  that  of  the  Border  ballads.  The  scene  is  the 
same  and  the  men  are  the  same  but  the  social  setting  has 
been  widened  and  made  more  complex.  Elements  foreign 
to  or  rare  in  the  ballads  have  entered  in.  As  Scott  himself 
has  said:  "Romance  is  like  a  compound  metal  derived  from 
various  mines  and  in  the  different  specimens  of  which  one 
metal  or  other  was  alternately  predominant." ! 

We  find  this  the  case  in  all  of  the  long  poems;  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  assay  correctly  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  each  alloy.  Especially  is  this  so  in  tracing  evidences 
of  ballad  sources  where  the  romantic  style  of  Scott  has  so 
polished  and  refined  the  rough  gems  of  popular  motive. 

Some  of  these  motives  stand  out  so  clearly  as  coming 
from  the  ballads  that  there  is  small  difficulty  in  placing  them. 
The  main  incident  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  for 
instance,  the  single  combat  between  Musgrave  and  Deloraine 
on  the  issue  of  which  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  agree 
to  rest  the  settlement  of  their  dispute,  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  "The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot.  "2  True,  in  the  old 
ballad,  the  single  combat  on  which  the  Douglas  and  the 
Percy  proposed  to  decide  the  victory,  became  a  general  mdlee 
because  of  their  followed  refusal  to  stand  idly  by  while 
their  leaders  fought;  but  the  suggestion  is  there.  The  whole 
poem  is  reminiscent  of  the  " Otterbourne "3  and  the  "Cheviot. " 

The  tale  of  "Marmion"  finds  its  broad  basis  in  the  his- 
torical period  culminating  with  the  battle  of  Flodden.  The 
main  story,  which  involves  the  forging  of  a  sham  treasonable 
letter,  by  which  Marmion  secures  the  downfall  of  De  Wilton, 
his  rival  in  love,  is  too  sophisticated  to  have  been  motivated 
in    true   balladry.     Certain   minor   features    and   incidents, 

1  Essays  on  Romance.    2  No.  162.     3  No.  161. 
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however,  suggest  the  influence.  The  devotion  of  Constance 
Beverley,  the  mistress  of  Marmion,  who  left  her  convent 
vows  and  served  three  years  as  his  page,  suggests  "  Child 
Waters,"1  and  other  ballads  where  the  lady  acts  as  page  to  her 
lover.  The  cruelty  of  Child  Waters,  though  not  equalled 
is  at  least  approached  by  that  of  " Marmion,"  who  delivers 
Constance  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church,  whose 
vows  she  has  broken.  The  heroine  taking  the  dress  of  a  page 
and  serving  with  her  lover  is  a  favourite  motive  with  Scott 
and  occurs  in  many  of  his  works,  both  prose  and  poetry.  We 
have  it  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn  in  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
and  with  Eiver  in  "Harold  the  Dauntless."  It  is,  of  course, 
a  favourite  motive  in  romance  as  well  as  in  ballad. 

"The  Host's  Tale"  of  the  ghostly  warrior  who  would 
appear  at  night  upon  the  rampart  of  an  old  Pictish  camp 
near  his  inn,  and  who  might  be  compelled  by  any  knight  bold 
enough  to  conquer  him  in  combat,  to  read  the  secrets  of  the 
future,  has  its  parallel  in  "Sir  Cawline"2  and  it  is  probably 
there  that  Scott  got  his  idea.  Marmion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, decided  to  test  the  superstition  and  rides  out  to  dare 
the  encounter;  and  the  Palmer,  travelling  in  his-  train,  who 
is  really  De  Wilton,  his  deadly  enemy,  borrows  horse  and  ar- 
mour and  meets  and  vanquishes  him  on  the  rampart,  Mar- 
mion taking  him  for  the  Phantom  Knight. 

In  "The  Host's  Tale,"  Scott  is  careful  not  to  be  too 
familiar  in  the  description  of  the  fairy  warrior,  whereas  in 
"Sir  Cawline' '  "the  eldridge  king"  is  described  with  too 
much  prosaic  detail  to  convince  us  of  his  unearthly  nature. 
He  brings  his  "Ladye  bright"  at  his  bridle  and  he  loses  a 
hand  in  the  encounter  which  is  evidently  of  so  substantial  a 
nature  that  Sir  Cawline  presents  it  along  with  his  enemy's 
captured  sword  to  the  King's  daughter  as  a  token  of  victory. 

This  commonplace  and  familiar  treatment  of  the  super- 
natural which  the  ballad  public  seemed  to  swallow  with  gusto, 
shows  a  strong  contrast  with  Scott's  method,  or,  of  course, 
with  the  literary  treatment  in  general.     In  his  "Essay  on 
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the  Supernatural  in  Fictitious  Composition"1  he  has  very 
clearly  set  forth  his  views  upon  the  matter. 

"It  is  evident/ '  he  says,  "that  the  exhibition  of  super- 
natural appearances  in  fictitious  narrative  ought  to  be  rare, 
brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a  being  to  us  so 
incomprehensible  and  so  different  from  ourselves  .  .  . 
The  supernatural  being  forfeits  all  claim  to  both  our  terror 
and  veneration  by  condescending  to  appear  too  often;  to 
mingle  too  much  in  the  events  of  the  story  and  above  all  to 
become  loquacious  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  "  chatty. " 
This  chattiness  is  a  very  common  failing  of  the  ghosts  of 
balladry. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  has  its  scene  laid  away  from  the 
Border  country  in  the  region  skirting  the  Southern  Highlands, 
in  the  Trossachs  and  around  and  in  Stirling  Castle.  The 
story,  like  that  of  "Marmion,"  has  its  background  in  history, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  require  it  to  be  outlined  here. 
From  Scott's  own  telling,  it  would  seem  as  if  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  circumstance  of  the  story,  was  suggested 
by  an  old  ballad.  He  is  speaking  of  having  read  aloud  a  part 
of  the  poem  before  it  was  finished  to  a  friend:  "He  (the 
friend)  detected,"  he  says,  "the  identity  of  the  King  with 
the  wandering  knight,  Fitz  James,  when  he  winds  his  bugle 
to  summon  his  attendants."  He  was  probably  thinking  of 
the  lively  but  somewhat  licentious  old  ballad  in  which  the 
denouement  of  a  royal  intrigue  (one  of  James  V.  himself, 
by  the  way)  takes  place  as  follows: 

He  took  a  bugle  from  his  side, 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
And  four  and  twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hill. 

The  first  part  of  "Tarn  Lin,"2  the  elfin  lover,  is  suggested 
in  the  account  of  the  curious  birth  of  Brian,  the  hermit  seer 
who  spoke  the  augury  that  was  to  decide  the  victory  in  the 
coming  fight.  With  Scott,  however,  the  identity  of  the  elfin 
father  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  while  Tarn  Lin  is  quite  chatty, 

1  Scott's  Essays.     2  No.  39. 
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as  Scott  would  say;  and  turns  out  to  have  been  caught  young 
by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  " Roxburgh"  was  his  grand- 
father, it  appears,  and  he  comes  from  decent  folk  which  tends 
to  detract  somewhat  for  us  from  his  fairy  qualities.  In  Scott, 
the  elfin  lover  is  delightfully  vague  and  shadowy: 

All  night  in  this  sad  glen  the  maid 
Sat  shrouded  in  her  mantle  shade : 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear;1 

It  is  as  much,  however,  in  the  songs  that  are  so  plenti- 
fully scattered  through  the  long  poems  that  we  can  trace  the 
ballad  influence  as  in  the  narrative  proper.  In  these  again 
the  manner  of  treatment  is  purely  literary,  but  the  motivation 
is  largely  rooted  in  the  ballads  and  the  style  itself  shows  many 
reminiscent  notes.  These  songs  divide  themselves  readily 
into  two  classes;  those  that  are  principally  narrative  in  struc- 
ture, subordinating  the  lyric  and  reflective  elements  to  the 
story  itself;  and  those  that  deal  with  a  situation  merely  and 
are  very  largely  lyric  in  their  nature. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
familiar,  excellent  and  popular  is  Lady  Herons'  Song  "  Loch- 
invar"  in  "Marmion."2 

Young  Lochinvar,  whose  suit  for  the  fair  Ellen  has  been 
denied  by  her  parents,  although  the  lady  herself  was  willing, 
arrives  on  the  very  day  when  she  is  to  be  wedded  to  another 
suitor,  more  acceptable  to  them  although  not  to  her.  He  is 
come,  he  says: 

With  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  tread  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine, 

which  he  does  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  bridegroom  and 
the  parents.  Then  with  a  word  in  her  ear,  he  hurries  her  out 
the  door  to  where  his  steed  is  waiting,  swings  her  to  the  croup 


"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  canto  iii,  st.  5.     2  Canto  v,  stanza  12. 
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and  mounting  quickly  himself,  rides  off  with  the  lady,  pur- 
sued unavailingly  by  the  outraged  relatives  and  guests. 

This  stirring  border  tale  is  taken  direct  from  "Katherine 
Jaffarie,"1  a  ballad  sent  Scott  by  William  Laidlaw.  Some  of 
the  incidents  have  been  slightly  changed  in  Scott's  poem. 
In  the  ballad,  it  is  the  bridegroom  instead  of  the  bride's 
father  that  challenges  the  hero  on  his  entrance  to  the  hall. 
It  is  the  bride  instead  of  the  hero  that  proposes  a  health  and 
she  drinks  to  him.  Her  dancing  a  measure  with  him  does 
not  come  into  the  old  ballad  at  all.  The  bridegroom,  Lord 
Faughanwood,  is  from  the  English  borders,  while  the  hero  is 
a  Scot.  Contrary  to  the  rule,  we  find  a  moral  to  the  tale  in 
the  ballad,  which  Scott  has  wisely  omitted: 

A'  ye  lords  in  fair  England 

That  live  by  the  English  border, 
Gang  never  to  Scotland  to  seek  a  wife 

Or  than  ye'ill  get  the  scorn. 

They'll  keep  ye  up  i'  temper  guid 

Until  yer  wadin-day ; 
They'll  throw  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish, 

An'  steal  your  bride  away. 

Scott  elaborates  considerably  on  the  gallant  qualities  of 
the  hero  while  the  ballad  does  not;  and  he  supplies  senti- 
mental details  that  add  much  to  our  imagination  of  the  scene. 
The  bride 

Looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

The  effective  bit  of  comment  that  the  bride-maidens 
make  on  the  superior  appearance  of  Lochinvar  to  the  bride- 
groom is  found  in  Scott  alone. 

Much  of  the  excellence  of  Scott's  ballad  comes  from  his 
happy  concreteness  in  the  use  of  local  place  and  family  names. 
Where  the  ballad  is  vague  he  is  careful  to  particularize.  The 
wedding  is  at  Netherby  Hall  and  the  hero  has  to  swim  the 
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Eske  river  to  reach  it.     Instead  of  "four  a  twenty  bonnie 
boys"  joining  in  the  chase  of  the  runaways,  we  are  told 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan, 
Forsters,  Fenwicks  and  Musgroves,  they  rode  and  they  ran, 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

This  feeling  for  and  effective  use  of  proper  names  is  a 
striking  characteristic  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  excellences 
of  Scott's  poetic  style.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  to  some  extent,  he  learned  it  from  the  border  ballads 
which  are  so  rich  in  nomenclature,  effective  both  from  asso- 
ciation and  from  poetic  euphony.  Scottish  nomenclature  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  martial  poetry.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  "Lochinvar"  the  anapestic  metre  gives  a  different 
swing  entirely  from  that  of  the  ballad  verse. 

"Alice  Brand"  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"1  draws  its 
motivation  from  the  fairy  ballad,  while  its  setting  is  the  "good 
greenwood"  of  the  Robin  Hood  cycle,  although  it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Scotland.  Alice's  lover  slays  her  brother  in  the  pur- 
suit following  her  elopement;  and  outlawed  as  he  is  by  the 
act,  the  pair  don  the  forest  green  and  take  refuge  in  the 
greenwood.  The  Elfin  King,  however,  resents  the  intrusion 
and  their  wearing  of  the  fairies'  colour  and  sends  the  dwarf, 
Urgan,  who  has  been  "christened  man"  and  therefore  fears 
not  "cross  or  sign",  to  curse  the  intruder.  The  dwarf  then 
appears  before  them  and  Alice  conjures  him  to  disclose  who 
he  is  and  what  is  his  errand.     He  answers  her: 

It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray 

And  twixt  life  and  death  was  snatched  away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  dost  sign, 
Ijnight  regain  my  mortal  mould, 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine. 


1  Canto  iv. 
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She  crossed  him  once — she  crossed  him  twice — 

That  lady  was  so  brave; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  crossed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand. 

Here  we  have  a  variation  of  the  motive  we  find  in  "The 
Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain"1  and  "Tarn  Lin"  where  the  spell, 
by  which  the  fairies  have  changed  the  form  of  a  mortal,  can 
be  revoked  by  some  act  of  trust  or  boldness  on  the  part  of  a 
fellow-mortal. 

Scott  has  handled  the  fairy  element  very  skilfully  in  this 
ballad,  and  the  nature  description  is  very  pleasing  and  in  sug- 
gestiveness  goes  far  beyond  that  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads 
which  it  recalls.  There  is  added  the  glamour  of  fairyland, 
the  " light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  Fairyland, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  Monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing. 

And  gayly  shines  the  Fairyland, 

But  all  is  glistening  show 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

Compare  this  with  the  description  of  "Thomas  the 
Rhymer."2 

An'  dinna  ye  see  yon  road,  Thomas, 

That  lies  out  owr  yon  lilly  lee? 
Weel  is  the  man  yon  gate  may  gang 

For  it  leads  him  straight  to  the  heavens  hie. 

But  do  you  see  yon  road,  Thomas, 

That  lies  out  owr  yon  frosty  fell  ? 
Ill  is  the  man  yon  gate  may  gang 

For  it  leads  him  straight  to  the  pit  of  hell. 

i  No.  31.     2  No.  37. 
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Here,  while  the  lines  lack  the  poetic  quality  of  Scott's  and 
again  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  is  much  too  chatty  and  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  gossipy  cicerone  of  some  ancient  castle 
rather  than  a  puissant  elfin  potentate,  still  they  are  not  with- 
out their  imaginative  appeal.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
"road  that  lies  out  owr  yon  frosty  fell"  inspired  Scott's  fine 
comparison  of  the  light  of  Fairyland  with  the  cold  sunlight 
of  December  shining  on  the  ice  and  snow,  in  the  verses  above 
quoted. 

"0  Brignall's  Banks  are  Wild  and  Fair,"  in  "Rokeby," 
has  nothing  of  the  fairy  element  but  is  simply  the  outlaw 
ballad  in  literary  dress  and  furnished  with  a  refrain.  The 
maiden  prefers  life  in  the  greenwood  with  her  outlaw  lover 
to  being  Queen  of  England.    - 

"Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Scottish 
songs,  Scott  made  out  of  the  ballad  "John  of  Hazelgreen."1 
The  first  stanza  of  the  "E"  version,  which,  composed  of  but 
two  stanzas,  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  he  adopted  without 
change;  the  remaining  three  stanzas  seem  to  be  largely  based 
on  other  versions  but  very  much  changed  and  condensed. 
A  lady  is  discovered  weeping  by  the  tide  for  Jock  o'  Hazel- 
dean.  One  who  hears  her  woe  offers  to  marry  her  to  his  son, 
who  is  described  as  the  ideal  of  a  gallant  husband  and  will 
supply  her  with  palfrey  and  jewels  and  all  the  luxuries 
she  can  desire.  Everything  is  prepared  for  the  wedding,  the 
priest,  bridegroom  and  guests  are  all  waiting,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered the  lady  has  eloped  across  the  border  with  Jock  o' 
Hazeldean. 

In  the  longer  versions  of  the  old  ballad,  the  story  is 
different.  The  father  who  finds  the  lady  weeping,  takes  her 
home  with  him  to  marry  his  son,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
much  bewailed  Jock  himself.  The  marriage  then  duly  takes 
place. 

Scott  has  handled  the  theme  with  a  restraint  that  is 
lacking  in  the  ballad,  and  he  sustains  the  suspense  skilfully 

i  No.  293. 
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until  the  last  couplet  of  the  poem,  which  comes  in  with  fine 
effect  of  surprise: 

She's  ower  the  border  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean ! 

To  come  now  to  the  poems  of  situation  merely,  which 
show  ballad  influence.  Under  these  we  must  include  the 
poems  dealing  with  the  coronach  or  " lament,"  which  was  a 
favorite  subject  of  Sir  Walter's  as  it  was  one  which  he  handled 
most  successfully.  Here  again  he  found  his  originals  in  the 
ballad;  but  his  style  is  literary  rather  than  popular.  How- 
ever, in  certain  respects  he  inclines  to  follow  ballad  treatment. 
In  the  Lament  for  Roderick  Dhu  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
for  instance,  we  find  that,  just  as  in  "The  Bonnie  Earl  of 
Murray,"1  the  ballad  turns  from  the  wider  grief  of  the  clan  to 
contemplate  that  of  the  widow.  Allan-bane  likewise  leaves 
off  bewailing  the  general  grief  to  bewail  the  sorrow  of  Ellen 
whom  the  dead  hero  loved. 

"  Glenfmlas,  or  Lord  Ronald's  Coronach,"  the  first  of 
the  imitation  ballads  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  "Minstrelsy," 
takes  the  form  of  a  lament  but,  as  has  been  said,  has  more  in 
common  with  the  Lays  of  Ossian  than  with  the  ballad  proper. 
The  narrative  in  this  is  the  important  part. 

The  note  of  sadness  so  often  sounded  in  the  ballads  is 
often  echoed  by  Scott.  The  motive  of  the  maid  who  has  been 
ravished  or  seduced,  so  often  treated  as  narrative  by  the 
popular  muse,  Scott  has  dealt  with  as  situation  merely  in  the 
Gleemaiden's  song,  "The  Lay  of  Poor  Louise,"  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  Fitz  Eustace'  song  which  he  sings  to  Marmion, 
awaking  the  pangs  of  remorse  in  that  warrior's  soul. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast 

Ruin  and  leave  her. 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying,  s 

Where  mingle  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

'No.  181. 
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How  different  this  with  its  pronounced  moral  and  reflec- 
tive tone  from  the  ballad  treatment  which  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  it. 

The  little  ballad  which  Madge  Wildfire  sings,  expressive 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  pride  of  life,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  "The  Twa  Corbies".1 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood 

Walking  so  early, 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush 

Singing  so  rarely. 

Tell  me,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ? 
When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye. 

Who  makes  the  bridal  bed 

Birdie  say  truly  ? 
The  gray  headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

The  glow  worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing 

Welcome  proud  lady ! 

In  both  ballads,  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  imminence 
of  tragedy  in  human  life.  In  the  case  of  the  old  ballad,  it 
has  already  arrived,  the  knight  lies  slain  and  unburied,  and 
his  lady,  his  hound,  and  his  hawk  have  all  forgotten  him;  in 
Scott's  ballad,  the  maiden  looking  forward  to  marriage  is 
destined  rather  to  the  grave. 

In  the  one,  "the  twa  Corbies"  relate  the  tragedy;  in  the 
other  a  robin  prophesies  the  maiden's  coming  fate. 

"Proud  Maisie"  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  kind 
that  Scott  has  written,  as  "The  Twa  Corbies"  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  ballads.  The  suggestive  contrasts  of 
the  first  and  last  verses  and  of  question  and  answer  in  the 
second  and  third  are  most  admirably  conceived. 


No.  26. 
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The  foregoing  citations  and  comparisons  will  serve  per- 
haps to  show,  in  a  certain  degree,  something  of  the  great 
literary  obligation  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poetry  owed 
to  the  ballads.  If  the  novels  were  examined  in  the  same 
way,  one  would  find  in  them,  no  doubt,  a  like  indebtedness. 

Robert  Allison  Hood 
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PARIS  IN  1871 

HpHE  following  fragment,  by  one  who  writes  as  an  eye- 
witness  of  events  in  Paris  in  1871,  was  in  my  possession 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and  is  printed 
without  alteration.  It  reveals  a  weak  France,  but  its  closing 
prophecy  of  a  strong  France  to  come,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
has  been  abundantly  verified.  A  second  paper,  to  follow,  will 
describe  the  author's  inquiries  into  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  he  was  able  to  contrast  with  those  of  1871. 
******** 

I  was  still  a  young  man  in  1870  when  the  Franco-German 
War  broke  out.  The  autumn  of  that  year  was  to  me  a  time 
of  great  sorrow,  and  the  war  saddened  both  my  father  and 
myself  beyond  what  I  could  have  imagined  possible  when  our 
own  nation  was  not  directly  involved.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  I  was  restless,  and  before  the  end  of  April,  1871, 1  was 
eager  to  get  to  France.  The  Paris  which  my  father  had  taught 
me  to  love  was  in  deep  misery,  and  it  suited  the  temper  I  was 
in  to  go  and  share  her  sorrows.  Perhaps  I  thought  of  being 
of  some  service,  though  I  do  not  see  now  what  useful  thing 
I  could  have  done.  I  went  alone.  My  father  was  still  young 
enough  to  envy  my  opportunities,  but  he  could  not  leave  his 
work.  It  was  the  middle  of  May,  and  Paris  was  undergoing 
its  second  siege  within  a  few  months — the  siege  by  the  troops 
of  the  National  Government  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Commune.  I  waste  no  ink  on  adjectives,  but  there  is  surely 
nothing  more  terrible  in  history  than  those  days  in  the  life  of 
Paris.  The  armed  National  Guard  had  seized  Paris  after  the 
evacuation  by  the  Germans.  The  leaders  had  proclaimed  an 
advanced  system  of  socialism,  and  they  were  savagely  resolved 
to  put  it  in  force.  Treaty  or  compromise  with  the  French 
government  under  M.  Thiers,  with  headquarters  at  Versailles, 
was  impossible.  If  Paris  was  again  to  be  the  capital  of  France 
this  government  must  reconquer  it  foot  by  foot. 
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It  would  be  wearisome  to  recount  the  difficulties  in  my 
path.  I  had  excellent  letters  of  introduction  and  official 
papers.  But  doors  did  not  fly  open  to  me.  It  was  long, 
indeed,  before  I  was  able  to  reach  the  French  lines,  and  to  get 
past  them  into  Paris  was  not  easy.  One  thing  was  in  my 
favour.  Few  wished  to  enter  Paris;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  were  anxious  to  leave,  for  Death,  short  and  summary 
Death,  with  no  care  for  justice,  was  abroad  among  the  Com- 
mune and  no  one  was  quite  safe.  To  me  in  those  days  life 
seemed  very  hopeless.  I  well  know  how  easily  we  talk  of 
dying  and  how  we  shrink  from  the  reality  when  it  approaches 
us — unwilling  but  significant  testimony  to  the  goodness  of 
life.  If  I  know  myself,  however,  I  would  then  gladly  have 
seen  the  end. 

I  can  hardly  explain  how  I  reached  Paris.  As  an  English- 
man I  could  take  risks  which  a  Frenchman  could  not  take,  and 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  enabled  me  to  make 
adequate  explanations  when  difficulties  arose.  At  any  rate, 
on  May  20,  I  found  myself  installed  in  the  little  hotel,  just 
off  the  Champs  Elys6es,  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which 
had  so  often  been  my  home  in  Paris.  The  first  thing  that 
surprised  me  was  that  daily  life  was  more  nearly  normal  than 
I  expected.  There  were  more  idle  people  in  the  streets  than 
was  usual,  for  most  of  the  great  industries  in  Paris  were  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  Still,  wrhat  impressed  me  was 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  calamities  in  the 
troubled  history  of  Paris,  the  routine  of  life  went  on  much  as 
usual.  An  old  gentleman  was  staying  in  the  hotel  with  me, 
a  scholar  who  had  lived  there  many  years.  He  was  engaged 
in  some  work  of  research  that  took  him  daily  to  the  great 
library  which  my  father  had  haunted  so  much.  Daily  this 
old  gentleman  set  out  early  in  order  to  be  at  the  library  when 
it  opened  at  nine.  He  remained  all  day,  and  returned  in  the 
evening  to  the  hotel  with  the  gleanings  from  his  reading. 
One  day  he  came  back  before  noon  in  a  state  of  great  disgust. 
A  fight  was  going  on  in  the  streets  between  the  two  opposing 
forces,  and  he  could  not  get  through  to  his  work.   This  troubled 
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him  much  more  than  did  the  conflict  between  the  rival  sides. 
The  next  day  he  reached  the  library,  but  found  it  closed  and 
an  armed  guard  at  the  entrance.  I  saw  later  the  book  which 
he  completed  at  this  time.  It  was  dated  "  Paris,  pendant  la 
Siege." 

To  know  what  was  really  taking  place  in  Paris  one  needed 
to  move  about  incessantly.  Some  quarters  of  the  city  were 
quiet  and  untouched  by  the  tumult,  and  seemed  unconscious 
of  the  awful  events  which  were  happening.  I  wonder,  indeed, 
whether  there  were  not  people  in  Paris  who  knew^  only  dimly 
of  that  dire  crisis  as  one  knows  of  things  far  away.  The 
heavy  boom  of  artillery  must  have  told  them  that  there  was 
something  unusual  if  they  made  enquiry  as  to  its  meaning. 
I  picture  to  myself  some  deaf  old  scholar  not  hearing  even 
this,  living  among  his  books,  oblivious  of  all  else,  and  full  of 
mild  surprise  when  in  the  end  he  heard  what  had  happened. 

I  knew  fairly  well  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London 
newspapers  in  Paris,  and  I  went  much  with  him.  Those 
terrible  days  have  become  to  me  a  vivid  but  often  confused 
memory.  I  saw  fascinating,  tragic,  horrible  scenes,  but  the 
changes  were  so  sudden  that  I  find  myself  vague  as  to  the 
localities  where  events  happened.  In  the  small  hotel  near  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  there  was  a  measure  of  disturbance;  some- 
times the  two  or  three  waiters  whispered  to  each  other  with 
awed  faces.  Each  day  everyone  showed  expectancy  as  to 
what  was  happening.  At  night  the  outer  doors  were  heavily 
barricaded.  But  in  fact  the  tumult  surged  past  us  and  left 
us  undisturbed  as  long  as  we  remained  indoors.  Indeed,  my 
recollections  of  the  evenings  I  spent  in  the  hotel  are  memories 
of  deadly  dulness.  But  it  was  not  often  that  I  was  there  in 
the  evening. 

The  Parisians  have  taken  the  national  profession  of 
fraternity  in  something  even  less  than  a  Platonic  sense; 
no  people  have  shown  themselves  more  cruel  to  each  other. 
When  I  first  reached  Paris  hatred  of  the  Germans  was  most  in 
evidence.  The  Parisians  had  not  believed  that  German  troops 
would  dare  to  march  through  their  streets.     This  indignity 
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could  not  happen  to  what  they  called  "the  most  civilized  city 
in  the  world."  The  Parisians  would  destroy  any  government 
that  dared  to  accept  terms  from  the  enemy  permitting  him  to 
desecrate  their  sacred  city.  They  would  raise  barricades 
in  the  streets,  and  "behind  barricades  we  are  demons."  We 
heard  too  much  in  those  days  of  Paris  as  capable  of  every 
sublimity;  of  a  "pact  with  death"  to  destroy  the  city  and,  if 
need  be,  to  perish  amid  its  ruins.  The  Germans  who  tried  to 
enter  Paris  would  find,  said  one  orator,  no  city  left,  and  future 
generations  would  wonder  whether  Paris  had  lain  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  day  had  come  when  the 
Germans  had  marched  through  some  of  the  finest  quarters 
of  Paris,  and,  truth  to  tell,  nothing  had  occurred  more  startling 
than  the  fact  of  the  march  itself.  I  saw  veils  of  crepe  thrown 
over  the  faces  of  the  statues  of  the  cities  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  This  seemed  rather  like  histrionic  sentiment,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  be  a  tamed  Paris  which  the  Germans  had 
conquered.  But  a  few  weeks  later  the  ferocity  of  which  the 
Parisians  talked  was  shown  to  be  real  enough.  Some  of  them 
were  in  truth  prepared  to  destroy  Paris,  and  in  doing  so  to 
destroy  not  the  Germans  but  each  other. 

All  great  cities  possess  somewhere  beneath  a  calm  surface 
seething  elements  of  primitive  savagery.  The  checks  upon 
these  destructive  passions  are  usually  powerful,  for  the  normal 
business  of  life  is  impossible  if  such  passions  are  not  restrained. 
But  in  Paris  they  were  loosed  during  the  interregnum  between 
German  mastery  and  the  setting  up  again  of  the  authority  of 
the  new  republic,  and  I  was  the  witness  of  terrible  scenes  in  the 
relapse  to  barbarism.  The  Commune  was  a  ferocious  revolt 
against  law  and  order.  Existing  governments  which  involve 
restraint  and  unequal  opportunity  must,  it  was  claimed,  be 
swept  away  in  order  to  set  up  a  new  and  real  liberty.  Each 
commune — and  there  were  some  forty  thousand  of  them  in 
France — was  to  govern  itself,  to  take  control  of  the  land,  the 
industries,  and  all  other  sources  of  wealth  within  its  borders. 
Since  the  workmen  were  the  most  numerous  element  it  was 
they  who  were  to  control  these  miniature  states.   The  nobility 
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and  the  traders  had  had  their  day  and  were  now  effete;  the  hour 
had  come  for  the  working-man  to  rule.  With  each  self- 
governing  commune  quite  small,  it  was  said  that  the  prob- 
lems in  any  one  of  the  divisions  would  not  be  too  complex 
for  the  intelligence  of  its  members.  For  the  larger  national 
affairs  the  communes  could  federate  with  each  other  when 
action  in  common  was  expedient.  There  were  communists 
in  other  centres  than  Paris  waiting  for  the  day  when  they 
should  realize  their  ideal,  but  Paris  seemed  the  fitting  place 
in  which  to  make  the  first  great  effort.  Its  former  govern- 
ment was  prostrate  and,  with  the  old  order  ruined,  the  way 
seemed  to  be  open  for  something  better.  Probably  those 
in  Paris  in  sympathy  with  the  Commune  did  not  number 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men — one-tenth  of  the 
male  population.  Most  of  these  men  had  a  fierce  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  ally  of  the  old  order.  One  day 
when  the  rising  was  at  its  worst  we  heard  that  a  Communist 
leader,  in  examining  a  priest,  had  asked  his  profession.  "I  am 
a  servant  of  God/'  said  the  trembling  old  man.  The  Com- 
munist asked  where  God  lived,  and  the  priest  answered, 
"Everywhere."  Then  the  Communist  made  his  master- 
stroke of  blasphemy.  He  ordered  the  arrest  of  "this  man's 
master,  one  called  God,"  as  a  vagrant  because  he  had  no 
permanent  residence.  It  was  on  a  par  with  this  that  in  a 
Parisian  church  the  Communists  dressed  a  statue  of  Jesus 
in  the  costume  of  a  Versailles  soldier,  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  then  shot  at  him  as  a  target. 

Well,  I  witnessed  the  scenes  that  took  place  when  people 
of  this  type  were  in  possession  of  Paris.  There  is  no  war  so 
ruthless  and  bitter  as  civil  war.  The  French  Government  was 
established  at  Versailles,  and  it  found  that  it  must  besiege  Paris 
as  the  Germans  had  already  besieged  it.  The  French  troops 
closed  in,  pressing  back  the  Communist  defenders  street  by 
street.  Those  were  beautiful  May  days,  and  spring  was 
maturing  into  summer.  The  trees  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
were  no  longer  beautiful,  for  most  of  them  had  been  cut  down 
when  it  had  seemed  that  they  might  offer  cover  to  the  German 
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assailant.  The  verdure  of  the  Champs  Elys6es  was,  however, 
but  little  injured,  and  I  often  contrasted  the  innocent  fresh- 
ness of  nature  and  the  radiant  sunshine  with  the  guilty,  bloody 
and  dark  work  that  man  was  doing.  Never  again  in  my  life 
have  I  had  so  strongly  the  feeling  that  God  has  abandoned  the 
world  as  I  had  in  those  days  on  the  Paris  boulevards.  From 
the  first  the  Communists  had  shown  a  complete  incapacity  to 
rule  the  great  city  of  which,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  they 
had  gained  control.  Some  of  the  Communist  leaders  were 
sincere  and  intelligent  men.  They  were  in  bitter  revolt 
against  a  system  that  had,  in  very  truth,  crushed  liberty  and 
had  brought  on  suffering  women  and  children  the  cruel  horrors 
of  an  unnecessary  war.  But,  however  good  their  aspirations, 
they  had  had  no  training  in  the  tasks  of  government  and  were 
helpless  before  the  pressing  problem  to  be  faced — the  problem 
of  waging  war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment established  at  Versailles.  Moreover,  they  were  allied 
with  all  the  worst  elements  in  the  life  of  a  great  city,  with 
men  determined  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  during  this  orgy 
of  power  and  not  to  mind  about  to-morrow.  Perhaps  for  a 
week  or  two  the  decent  men  thought  that  success  was  possible. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  clear  that  they  must  fail,  and  then  they 
were  filled  with  a  blind  passion  to  destroy.  In  their  despair 
and  rage  the  Communists  tried  to  make  threats  of  destruction 
a  reality,  and  I  was  witness  of  some  of  the  deeds  of  men  in  this 
state  of  frenzy. 

Nothing  startled  me  so  much  as  the  savagery  of  the 
women.  Voltaire  had  said  long  before  that  the  Parisian 
woman  was  half  tigress,  half  monkey,  and  I  suppose  that  men 
who  knew  their  Paris  better  than  I  did  were  prepared  for  the 
conduct  of  these  demons.  The  men  often  showed  cowardice, 
and  one  need  hardly  be  surprised,  for,  during  half  a  century, 
they  had  had  little  inspiration  from  any  of  their  leaders.  The 
women,  however,  were  fearless.  I  heard  someone  say,  "If  the 
French  nation  was  composed  of  women  alone  what  a  terrible 
nation  it  would  be!"  Even  in  normal  times  French  women 
are,  I  suspect,  fully  the  equal  of  Frenchmen  in  courage  and 
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capacity.  Often  the  girls  acquire  in  the  convents  where  they 
board  a  more  complete  education  than  the  boys  get  during 
the  shorter  period  in  which  they  remain  in  day  schools.  The 
French  women  seem  also  to  have  a  natural  instinct  for  business 
affairs.  Whatever  the  reason,  they  were  now  more  deter- 
mined, more  relentless,  than  the  men,  and,  when  the  Com- 
munists failed  and  the  day  of  vengeance  came  for  the  Versailles 
troops,  the  women  suffered  stern  retribution. 

I  remember  a  scene  that  my  friend  and  I  witnessed  in 
that  most  fashionable  part  of  Paris,  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  Rue  de  Castiglione.  By  this  time  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Commune  was  certain,  and  the  regular  troops  were 
restoring  order.  We  heard  the  roar  of  a  great  crowd  coming 
down  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  and  stepped  into  a  doorway  to 
watch  what  should  happen.  Presently  a  company  of  mounted 
men  came  down  the  street.  It  was  not  in  them,  however, 
that  the  crowd  was  interested.  Just  behind  the  horses  fol- 
lowed two  soldiers  dragging  between  them  a  dark  object 
which  was,  I  saw  at  last,  a  human  being.  It  would  walk  a  few 
steps,  but  would  totter  and  fall,  only  to  be  dragged  on  again 
by  the  two  soldiers.  A  mob  followed  with  fierce  yells,  and 
some  of  the  men  came  up  close  enough  to  the  object  to  strike 
it  with  their  fists.  From  my  refuge  of  the  doorway  I  could 
see  clearly  what  was  happening.  This  object  of  the  crowd's 
rage  was  a  woman.  Her  bosom  was  bare,  for  her  clothing  had 
been  torn  off  to  the  waist,  and  her  black  hair  was  streaming 
down  her  naked  back.  She  was  obviously  a  well-formed, 
even  a  handsome,  woman.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face 
as  she  stumbled  to  her  feet  after  a  fall;  it  was  ghastly  pale 
with  red  streaks  of  blood.  The  crowd  believed  that  she  had 
been  caught  spreading  petroleum  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  setting  Paris  on  fire,  but  I  doubted,  even  then, 
whether  there  was  not  some  mistake  in  such  accusations,  and 
many  have  since  been  disproved.  The  crowd  halted  at  the 
corner  of  the  Louvre.  The  woman,  shrieking  and  gasping, 
was  stood  against  the  wall.  A  circle  was  formed.  The  two 
soldiers  drew  revolvers.     There  was  a  sharp  report  and  then 
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only  a  black  mass  on  the  ground.  The  crowd  dispersed. 
An  hour  later  I  saw  that  dark  object  still  lying  untouched 
where  it  had  fallen. 

In  the  first  days  I  tried  to  keep  a  diary  of  what  I  saw,  but 
I  did  not  persevere.  Even  horrors  become  commonplace 
when  they  are  seen  day  after  day.  Moreover,  my  mind  was 
confused.  It  was  hard  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  multitude 
of  things  that  were  happening.  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not 
record  my  daily  impressions,  for  memory  is  treacherous,  and 
I  am  vague  as  to  the  details  of  some  of  the  events  I  witnessed. 
The  Pare  Monceau — perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  in  all 
the  aristocratic  quarter  of  Paris — was  near  my  hotel,  and  there 
I  often  went.  One  morning,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Commune, 
I  saw  the  gendarmes  enter  a  house.  Presently  they  led  out 
an  elderly  man  and  woman,  both  very  pale  and  apparently 
ill.  The  two  were  ordered  to  march  towards  the  Place  V  en- 
dome.  They  staggered  along  and  then  fell.  This  happened 
twice.  The  third  time  they  fell  I  heard  two  reports.  The 
gendarmes  moved  on,  and  two  dark  objects  lay  still  on  the 
pavement. 

The  Pare  Monceau  was  a  favourite  place  for  executions. 
During  the  Terror  of  the  Revolution  the  guillotine  had  been 
the  instrument  of  death.  Now  the  rifle  was  used.  The 
victims  of  the  Terror  in  Paris  had  numbered  probably  less 
than  two  thousand  in  all.  In  1871  I  saw  three  hundred  per- 
sons in  a  single  day  marched  out  to  execution.  The  horrors 
of  '94  pale  before  those  of  71.  Nor  was  there  any  delay  in 
order  to  have  fair  trial.  Officers  of  rank  not  lower  than  that 
of  colonel  had  and  exercised  the  power  of  summary  execution. 
One  afternoon  when  I  was  at  a  cafe  I  saw  near  me  an  officer 
smoking  a  cigar.  A  group  of  men  was  passing.  Suddenly 
two  or  three  soldiers  rushed  at  the  group  and  dragged  back  one 
of  the  men.  He  struggled  and  protested.  By  this  time  the 
officer  near  me  had  stepped  out  to  see  what  was  happening. 
One  of  the  soldiers  spoke  to  him.  He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Tuez-le!"  The 
man  was  dragged  off.     The  officer  came  back  and  sat  down 
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puffing  his  cigar.  I  ventured  to  ask  what  had  happened. 
"The  wretch  was  seen  fighting  in  a  barricade  only  this 
morning/'  he  said,  "and  I  ordered  him  to  be  shot."  He  took 
a  sip  of  coffee,  looked  at  his  cigar  critically,  and  presently  rose 
and  walked  slowly  down  the  street. 

This  was  Paris  in  1871.  Death  had  become  common,  and 
was  no  more  noticed  than  other  of  the  incidents  of  a  day. 
Bodies  were  left  lying  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes  piled  to- 
gether. At  night  the  streets  and  houses  were  not  lighted,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  my  sense  of  horror  when  one  night  I 
stumbled  over  a  body  lying  on  the  pavement  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  At  this  central  spot  of  well-to-do  Paris  I  saw  many 
strange  scenes.  It  was  within  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  from 
my  hotel.  One  day  I  was  lingering  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
when  I  saw  a  company  of  cavalry,  followed  by  a  long  train, 
coming  up  the  Champs  Elysees  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  train  was  composed  of  prisoners  who  were  being  marched 
out  to  Versailles.  Many  people  were  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  some  of  them  shouted  out  curses 
at  the  prisoners  as  they  passed.  Some  of  the  men  had  their 
coats  turned  inside  out  as  a  sign  of  their  degradation.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  degraded- 
looking  company.  But  there  were  exceptions.  I  noticed 
a  tall  girl  with  long  golden  hair  falling  down  on  her  shoulders, 
and  with  a  handsome,  bold  face.  There  was  no  fear  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  crowd.  Some  of  them  struck  at 
her  with  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks.  One  refined-looking 
and  well-dressed  woman  near  me  was  particularly  vehement 
in  her  curses  and  her  attempted  blows.  The  procession  halted 
at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe;  there  was  a  long  pause;  some  shots 
rang  out,  and  then  the  cortege  moved  on.  I  lingered  near  the 
great  monument.  Perhaps  as  a  warning  to  the  survivors  to 
behave  themselves  in  the  long  march  to  Versailles  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  prisoners  had  been  shot  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe.  When  I  came  up  the  bodies  were  still 
quivering.  I  waited  and  watched,  and  soon  gendarmes  began 
to  lay  the  bodies  on  their  backs  side  by  side  on  the  pavement 
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in  order  that  relatives  might  come  to  identify  and  carry  them 
off  if  they  chose  so  to  do.  There  were  one  or  two  grey-bearded 
old  men.  It  was  with  an  added  sense  of  horror  that  I  saw  the 
handsome  fair-haired  girl  among  the  dead. 

I  suppose  it  was  for  this  purpose  of  identification  that 
so  many  bodies  were  left  lying  in  the  streets.  Sometimes 
carpets  or  cloths  were  thrown  over  the  faces.  One  day  in  the 
Rue  Rochette  I  saw  some  children  go,  out  of  curiosity,  to 
lift  the  cloths  and  peer  at  the  dead  faces.  One  newspaper 
said  that  at  one  time  eight  thousand  dead  were  lying  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  that  there  was  a  real  danger  of  pestilence. 
I  went  one  day  for  a  moment's  quiet  into  a  church  near  the 
Louvre.  I  think  it  was  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  but  am  now 
not  quite  sure.  Its  dim  aisles  seemed  to  speak  of  repose  and 
peace.  I  found  indeed  a  peace  which  I  had  not  expected. 
Lying  on  a  board,  stretched  across  two  chairs,  was  the  body 
of  a  boy,  perhaps  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  a  beautiful  face, 
and,  in  the  repose  of  death,  it  looked  tranquil  and  almost 
smiling.  His  breast  was  naked,  and  there  was  a  black  spot 
on  the  white  skin  just  over  the  heart  which  told  where  the 
bullet  had  struck  him.  I  suppose  I  was  by  this  time  sur- 
charged with  emotion,  for  I  remember  sitting  down  in  a  neigh- 
bouring chair  and  burying  my  face  in  my  hands.  I  must  have 
sobbed  audibly,  for  in  a  moment  I  was  startled  by  feeling  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  A  man  in  lay  dress  stood  by  me  with 
a  kind,  refined  face  which  looked  like  that  of  a  priest.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  priest,  afraid  now  to  wear  his  usual  dress.  He  said, 
in  French,  "I  thank  you  for  your  tears.  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  men  had  forgotten  how  to  weep/'  He  moved 
away  quickly,  a  little  nervously,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Perhaps, 
in  those  days  of  priest-hunting,  he  regretted  already  having 
revealed  himself.  My  emotion  was  a  surprise  even  to  myself. 
I  suppose  it  was  the  dead  face  of  the  beautiful  boy  which  had 
touched  me  so  deeply.  As  a  rule  the  succession  of  terrible 
sights  dried  up  the  emotions,  and  one  became  hardened  by 
horror.     Death,  death  everywhere;  that  was  Paris  in  1871. 
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After  Death,  Fire.  The  Versailles  troops  were  driving 
back  the  forces  of  the  Commune,  street  by  street,  and  the 
defeated  rebels  against  society  made  real  their  plans  to  destroy 
the  city.  Again  it  was  the  women  who  were  the  most  ruthless. 
They  stabbed,  shot,  burned  with  incredible  ferocity.  A  com- 
pany of  twenty  women  tied  together  were  being  marched  down 
the  Rue  Roy  ale  to  be  shot.  One  of  them  flagged,  and  a  gen- 
darme goaded  her  with  the  point  of  his  sabre.  "  Shame  to 
treat  a  woman  so,"  cried  out  a  spectator.  "Do  you  call  her 
a  woman?"  said  the  gendarme;  "she  has  just  killed  my 
captain,  lieutenant  and  sergeant  with  three  shots  from  her 
revolver."  In  some  quarters,  as  the  Versailles  troops  pressed 
in,  the  women  pretended  to  be  friendly  and  offered  them  bread, 
wine  and  cigars — all  poisoned.  They  used  feminine  devices 
to  entice  men  into  houses  and  then  killed  them.  One  horrible 
tale  was  told.  A  young  soldier  was  enticed  into  a  house  by 
a  woman.  Then  petroleum  was  thrown  over  him  and  he  was 
burned  to  death.  Both  women  and  men  poured  petroleum 
down  gratings,  especially  of  the  public  buildings,  and  followed 
this  by  dropping  lighted  matches.  It  was  found  in  some 
places  where  fire  broke  out  that  the  water-pipes  had  been  cut 
so  that  the  fire  should  not  be  extinguished. 

During  one  terrible  night  I  watched  Paris  burn.  I  had 
gone  with  my  friend,  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  there,  from  what  was  called  by  the  French  (the 
English  would  not  have  used  so  literary  a  name)  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  in  the  Park,  we  looked  out  on  the  burning 
city.  Eight  or  ten  huge  fires  flamed  out.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  a  fire  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  judge  of  the  distance. 
The  crowd  would  gasp  as  the  flames  shot  up,  "The  Louvre," 
"Notre  Dame,"  "The  Tuileries,"  "The  Hotel  de  Ville"— 
and  some  of  their  conjectures  were  mistaken;  Notre  Dame,  for 
instance,  was  not  burned.  As  the  evening  wore  on  most  of  the 
people  went  off  to  their  homes,  but  a  few  of  us  watched  on 
through  part  of  the  night.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  deadly 
chill  in  the  air,  and  at  last  my  friend  and  I  walked  off  shivering, 
and  made  our  way  back  to  Paris.     We  secured  a  ramshackle 
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cab  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  we  had  to  walk  for  part  of  the 
distance,  and  we  crept  to  bed  dead  tired  in  the  grey  of  the 
early  morning. 

That  was  a  terrible  week — I  should  suppose  the  most 
terrible  that  any  city  has  ever  witnessed.  The  Versailles 
troops  had  to  conquer  the  heart  of  Paris,  street  by  street, 
and  many  hundreds  of  them  were  killed.  Rebels  taken  in 
arms  at  the  street  barricades  were  stood  up  at  once  against 
neighbouring  walls  and  shot.  Some  of  them  richly  deserved 
their  fate.  The  off-scourings  of  the  prisons  had  been  turned 
loose  in  Paris.  Among  the  Commune  were  many  deserters 
from  the  German  army,  men  now  without  a  country,  and  with 
the  desperation  of  outcasts.  In  some  cases  the  fugitives  had 
primed  their  courage  with  drink.  Tobacco  had  been  put  in 
barrels  of  spirits,  and  some  of  them  drank  this  terrible  mixture, 
which  had  a  maddening  effect.  It  is  actually  true  that  the 
fiends  thus  inspired  adopted  the  devices  of  the  women  and 
soaked  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  Versailles  soldiers  and  burned 
them  to  death.  They  killed  wounded  men  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  In  one  case,  at  least,  they  cut  off  the  hands  of  some 
dozen  soldiers  at  the  wrist.  One  of  their  leaders  said  openly, 
in  a  restaurant,  that  the  best  ornament  of  Paris  would  be  a 
bouquet  of  300,000  heads  ranged  round  the  feet  of  the  statue 
of  Liberty.  I  only  mention  their  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  of  the  cure  of  the  Madeleine,  of  one  of  the  chief  judges  of 
Paris.  No  wonder  the  attack  upon  the  Communists  was 
ruthless.  No  wonder  that  hundreds  were  shot  in  the  Pare 
Monceau,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  in  a  dozen 
other  places.  Many  who  failed  to  keep  up  in  the  march  of 
prisoners  to  Versailles  and  Satory  were  bayoneted  and  left 
by  the  wayside.  Shooting,  bayoneting,  ripping  up  fellow- 
Parisians,  all  this  after  fraternite  for  eighty  years  in  France ! 
Trifles,  sometimes  showed  that  pity  had  not  been  wholly  for- 
gotten. Among  the  rebels  taken  in  arms  at  a  barricade  in  the 
Rue  de  Temple  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  With  others  he  had  been 
stood  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot  when  he  asked  to  speak  to 
the  captain ;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  take  the  watch  in  his  pocket 
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to  the  concierge  of  the  adjoining  building,  who  would  know  to 
whom  to  give  it.  The  captain  accepted  this  excuse  to  get 
away  and  said,  "Well,  go,  but  make  haste/ '  In  a  minute  or 
two  the  boy  returned,  took  his  place  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
and  cried  out  "Me  voila."  The  captain  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  shoved  him  away  with  a  kick — "Get  out  of  this  as 
fast  as  you  can,  you  little  imp."  A  moment  later  the  men 
standing  against  the  wall  were  shot  and  sank  down  in  confused 
heaps  on  the  ground. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  struggle  was  over  and  Paris  was 
quiet.  In  the  Louvre  the  troops  would  suffer  occasionally  from 
shots  from  private  houses,  and,  when  they  could,  would  inflict 
summary  retribution.  Some  of  the  streets  were  heaped  with 
the  debris  of  fallen  masonry.  The  pavement  of  part  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  and  no  doubt  of  other  streets,  had  been  torn 
up  to  make  missiles  for  the  mob.  Many  houses  and  public 
buildings  were  spotted  with  bullet  marks.  Flying  papers  from 
burnt  buildings,  especially  from  the  Tuileries,  were  blowing 
about  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  neighbouring  streets.  One  day 
I  stood  long  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  The  air  was  full  of  smoke  and  had  a  kind  of  yellow 
haze.  The  great  Place  was  strewn  with  debris,  for  here  had 
been  reared  an  immense  barricade.  Among  the  overturned 
carts,  the  broken  timbers,  the  stones  and  boxes,  there  wTas  still 
an  occasional  dead  body.  Men  were  hunting  for  them  and 
were  laying  them  in  a  row  near  the  bridge  over  the  Seine. 
The  great  gaunt  ruins  of  the  Tuileries,  black  and  still  smoking, 
made  a  dismal  setting  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  Place.  I  picked 
my  way  now  along  the  quays,  now  by  back  streets,  farther  up 
the  Seine  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It,  too,  was  a  great  smoking 
ruin.  The  Place  in  front  of  it,  the  scene  of  so  many  striking 
events  in  French  history,  was  strewn  with  overturned  am- 
munition waggons,  broken  bayonets,  splintered  wood  and 
every  kind  of  confused  refuse.  In  many  places  there  were 
stains  of  blood  on  the  pavement.  Here,  too,  dead  were  lying 
with  faces  covered.  There  were  gazing  sightseers.  I  could 
not  reproach  them,  for  I  was  one  myself,  but  their  idle  curi- 
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osity  jarred  upon  me.  I  saw  here  what  I  had  seen  before — 
persons  lifting  the  covering  on  the  dead  faces  to  look  upon 
them.  One  woman  of  the  working  class  seemed  to  be  looking 
for  someone.  She  went  systematically  from  body  to  body. 
Presently  two  great  furniture  vans  came  up,  and  the  bodies 
were  piled  in  them  one  by  one  by  half  a  dozen  workmen  in 
blue  blouses. 

It  is  amazing  with  what  rapidity  Paris  settled  down  again 
to  its  normal  life.  In  an  old  society  there  is  always  a  surplus 
of  those  fitted  for  the  humdrum  of  its  daily  tasks.  The  traces 
of  the  struggle  were  quickly  removed.  The  streets  were 
cleared,  and,  in  some  respects,  Paris  was  itself  again.  But 
traces  of  the  desolation  long  remained.  A  dozen  years  later, 
I  saw  the  blackened  skeleton  of  the  Tuileries  still  standing. 
To  rebuild  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  work  of  years.  The 
marks  of  bullets  on  some  of  the  buildings  will  never  be 
effaced.  I  was  in  some  sense  an  idle  man,  and  I  decided  to 
remain  in  Paris  and  see  the  nation  in  the  task  of  pulling  itself 
together  after  its  great  humiliation.  I  saw  then  that  France 
had  to  relay  the  foundations  of  its  national  life.  The  structure 
had  proved  rotten.  Despotism  had  failed,  and  whatever  form 
the  State  should  take  the  French  people  had  to  learn  the  art 
of  governing  themselves.  Democracy  is  not  beautiful  in  its 
workings,  but  it  could  not  be  less  beautiful  than  imperialism 
had  proved.  Since  those  days  I  have  watched  France  as 
closely  as  my  faculties  permit,  and  I  am  certain  that,  because 
her  people  have  felt  themselves  in  control,  a  new  fibre  has  been 
growing  in  her  life.  On  the  surface  there  is  much  bigoted 
and  noisy  faction,  but  the  real  France  has  a  deeper,  stronger 
national  life  than  ever  it  had  before.  In  the  next  great  time 
of  trial  France  will  not  repeat  the  follies  of  1870  and  1871. 

George  M.  Wrong 


CONFEDERATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


^T^HERE  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Canadian  historians 
and  publicists  to  regard  the  attitude  of  Nova  Scotia 
towards  Confederation  before  and  after  1867  as  mutinous, 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful.  Whatever  the  feeling  of  the 
Mayflower  Province  towards  the  Canadian  union  may  be,  it 
is  best  explained,  if  not  condoned,  by  a  review  of  the  history 
which  produced  that  feeling. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  is  the  primacy  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  a  fully  organized  political  unit.  New  Scotland  was  a 
name  on  the  map  of  America  from  1624,  and  Nova  Scotia 
from  1634.  When  the  French  province  of  Acadie  finally 
became  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  was  an  honest  effort  to  give  it  a  civil,  as  opposed 
to  a  military,  administration.  Holding  on  tenaciously  to  this 
corner  of  the  Empire  in  the  face  of  countless  difficulties, 
the  officers  of  Phipps's  forgotten  regiment  garrisoned  at 
Annapolis  Royal  strove  to  provide  the  province  with  an 
outline  of  civil  government.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Britain  bestirred  herself  seriously  to  " plant"  the 
neglected  colony  with  English,  or  at  least  Protestant, 
settlers.  The  sign  of  that  intention  was  the  founding  of  a 
new  capital  on  the  shores  of  Chebucto  harbour.  Historians 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Cornwallis  founded  Halifax  with 
trade-fallen  British  soldiers  and  sailors.  Of  their  fellows  who 
fought  at  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen,  or  sailed  with  Vernon, 
Anson  and  Hawke,  Collins  wrote  "How  sleep  the  brave." 
It  is  inspiring  to  think  Halifax  had  such  an  origin,  but  the 
fact  is  that  very  soon,  for  reasons  not  all  discreditable,  the 
original  settlers  passed  away.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated 
that  their  place  was  taken  largely  by  men  from  New  England. 
When  these  New  Englanders  obtained  from  the  reluctant 
Lawrence  the   local  parliament  they  had  long  been  denied, 
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they  did  not  need  to  learn  the  A.B.C.  of  procedure,  or  to  be 
instructed  in  their  constitutional  rights,  privileges  and  limita- 
tions like  the  early  legislatures  of  Canada.  From  1758,  Nova 
Scotia  had  her  autonomy,  thus  antedating  all  other  provinces 
of  Canada.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  first  Nova  Scotia 
assemblies  served  without  fee  or  reward.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Nova  Scotia's  long  training  in  constitutional  procedure  and 
practice  had  its  natural  outcome  in  the  winning  of  responsible 
government,  without,  as  Howe  boasted,  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood. 

This  early  political  organization  was  soon  followed  by 
provincial  self-consciousness  and  the  growth  of  a  well-defined 
local  patriotism.  Lawrence  had  a  policy  of  "  Thorough/'  like 
Strafford.  His  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  was  only  one  half 
of  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  settlement.  The  other  half 
was  to  replace  the  Acadians  with  New  Englanders.  That 
policy  succeeded.  Before  the  Seven  Years  War  was  over, 
prospectors  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  surveying 
the  vacant  lands.  In  consequence,  the  western  half  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  peopled-  with  a  folk  who  show  to  this  day,  in  their 
speech,  temperament,  religion,  in  the  very  look  of  their  houses, 
their  New  England  origin.  How  comes  it  that  every  diction- 
ary of  Americanisms  makes  such  drafts  upon  "Sam  Slick? " 
My  theory  is  that  Haliburton  simply  noted  down  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  his  own  province. 

Development,  political  and  social,  was  arrested  by  the 
American  Revolution.  When  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard 
flamed  out  in  rebellion,  strong  efforts  were  made  to  cajole 
or  force  Nova  Scotia  in  with  the  thirteen  colonies.  Those 
efforts  nearly  succeeded.  The  settlers  from  New  England 
were  naturally  in  strong  political  agreement  with  their  kin 
and  friends  they  had  so  recently  left  behind.  Partial  his- 
torians insist  on  Nova  Scotia's  loyalty  during  this  trying 
time.  It  is  what  Ruskin  calls  the  patriotic  lie.  The  official 
attitude  was  correct.  Part  of  the  province  was  loyal 
enough,  but  Cumberland,  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  county,  sent 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Congress  and  aided  the  invaders 
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from  Maine.  To  the  westward  settlers  were  always  helping 
prisoners  of  war  to  escape  across  the  Bay,  to  the  " Continent" 
as  it  was  called.  The  province  was  denuded  of  troops. 
While  Governor  Legge  at  Halifax  had  only  thirty-six  effectives, 
the  Americans  were  mobilizing  an  invading  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Smallpox,  the  British  command  of  the  sea, 
Washington's  common  sense  and  the  inaccessible,  quasi-insular 
character  of  the  province  protected  it,  until  heavy  reinforce- 
ments were  thrown  in,  and  the  ramparts  of  Halifax  remained 
virgin. 

The  peace  of  Versailles  caused  a  new  orientation  of  the 
province.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  days  of  the 
La  Tour  and  de  Charnisay,  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia  had 
looked  to  their  nearest  neighbour,  Massachusetts,  for  aid  in 
time  of  war;  for  transportation,  trade,  food,  even  legal  advice, 
in  time  of  peace.  Now  Nova  Scotians  were  cut  off  from  their 
old  friends  and  their  natural  market  was  closed.  They  turned 
their  faces  and  their  thoughts  towards  Britain.  This  attitude 
was  confirmed  by  the  sudden  upsetting  arrival  of  25,000 
loyalists  from  New  York.  Looking  towards  England  for 
everything  was  most  natural  in  those  who  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  their  fidelity  to  the  King's  cause.  The 
first  and  most  notable  results  of  this  fresh  wave  of  immigration 
were  the  establishment  of  a  bishop's  see,  a  college  and  a  literary 
magazine.  Thus  Nova  Scotia  offers  striking  proof  of  Moses 
Coit  Taylor's  contention,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  " Tories" 
drained  the  new-made  republic  of  education,  taste,  talent  and 
manners. 

The  isolation  of  Nova  Scotia,  its  early  political  organiza- 
tion, and  the  incoming  of  a  large  body  of  educated  men 
produced  a  local  literature,  chiefly  of  magazines.  The  models 
and  the  formative  influences  of  these  magazines  were  English; 
but  from  the  very  first  there  can  be  traced  a  steadily  growing 
local  patriotism.  Its  two  most  famous  products  were  Hali- 
burton's  "  Historical  and  Statistical  Account " — the  first  history 
of  a  Canadian  province — which  appeared  in  1829,  and  his 
" Clock  Maker,"  which  started  in  life  as  " Recollections  of 
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Nova  Scotia,"  six  years  later.  The  very  centre  of  this 
movement  in  its  " bloom  period"  was  Joseph  Howe.  He 
embarrassed  himself  by  publishing  his  friend  Haliburton's 
history,  while  the  "  Recollections "  appeared  first  in  Howe's 
paper,  The  Nova  Scotian.  Howe  knew  his  province  as  few 
have  done.  In  the  interests  of  his  newspaper,  he  rode  through 
it  from  end  to  end,  as  Cobbett  rode  about  rural  England. 
Be  it  noted  in  passing  that  he  was  a  successful  journalist 
until  his  entrance  into  politics;  and  that  his  paper  netted  him  a 
good  income.  This  unique  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 
people  gave  Howe  a  unique  love  of  his  province.  Nova 
Scotia  was  his  passion,  and  like  all  true  lovers  he  idealized 
the  object  of  his  devotion.  The  poet  in  politics  is  rare;  but 
Howe  had  the  poetic  temperament.  In  his  inward  eye  he 
always  beheld  his  own  romantic  province  imaged  there — 

In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams, 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams. 

To  him  Nova  Scotia  was  simply  the  loveliest  and  most 
desirable  portion  of  the  globe.  He  was  never  weary  of 
singing  its  praises  at  home  or  abroad.  His  pride  in  its 
scenery,  its  history,  its  industry,  its  seafaring  breed  of  men, 
its  sturdy  yeomen,  was  deep  and  unfeigned.  His  influence 
as  a  great  orator  and  a  great  publicist  in  fostering  local 
patriotism  is  quite  incalculable.  His  enthusiasm  was  irresist- 
ible. For  more  than  a  generation  Howe  was  Nova  Scotia. 
No  single  leader  of  men  in  Canada,  not  even  Papineau  in 
Quebec,  wielded  the  power  of  Howe  over  his  fellow-country- 
men. Howe  is  the  one  authentic  case  of  hero-worship  in 
Canadian  history.  To  this  day  men  dispute  over  his  engaging, 
complex  character,  and  remember  as  an  honour  that  they  once 
carried  his  letters,  or  held  his  horse. 

Howe  should  have  crowned  his  career  as  master  architect 
of  Confederation,  for  none  of  the  putative  "Fathers"  had 
his  magnificent  vision  of  the  future  of  British  North  America. 
Canadians  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  singular 
daring  of  that  great  experiment  in  politics.     No  Canadian 
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would  dream  of  going  back  to  the  old  condition  of  the  unbound 
faggot,  of  which  each  single  stick  might  be  so  easily  broken; 
but  no  Canadian  is  so  bold  as  to  defend  the  manner  in  which 
Nova  Scotia  was  brought  into  the  union.  "  We  have  been  en- 
trapped into  a  revolution/'  wrote  Howe.  In  truth,  the 
status  of  the  province  was  radically  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  only  possible  defence  is:  "Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come. "  As  soon  as  the  province  recovered  its 
voice,  it  pronounced  upon  Confederation  in  no  ambiguous 
fashion.  In  the  first  Dominion  elections  of  1867,  only  one 
Conservative  was  elected,  Tupper,  the  fighter  whose  un- 
bending will  had  forced  the  new  status  upon  Nova  Scotia. 
Every  other  member  was  pledged  to  undo  his  work.  Howe 
raised  the  storm  and  directed  the  whirlwind  of  opposition. 
Both  before  and  after  Confederation,  he  fought  the  measure 
in  the  province  and  in  England,  whence  he  returned  a  baffled 
and  defeated  man.  His  only  alternatives  to  accepting  the  new 
order  were  armed  rebellion,  or  annexation  to  the  United  States; 
and  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  and  too  ardent  an  Imperialist 
to  accept  either.  Then  came  his  amazing  volte-face.  The 
man  who  fought  Confederation  tooth  and  nail,  who  told  the 
Nova  Scotians  they  were  sold  for  the  price  of  a  sheepskin, 
eighty  cents  a  head,  who  was  ready  to  die  with  his  boys  on 
Tantramar  Marsh  in  battle  with  the  Canadians,  took  office 
in  the  Dominion  cabinet  under  Sir  John  Macdonald.  If  the 
political  cauldron  was  boiling  fiercely  before,  this  new  in- 
gredient of  Howe's  " treachery"  doubled  the  toil  and  trouble. 
His  old  friends  cut  him  dead,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
obloquy;  his  new  allies  could  at  best  be  half-hearted.  He 
ended  his  career  under  a  cloud.  Those  who  only  knew  Howe 
in  his  old  days  could  not  credit  the  legend  of  his  great  exploits 
and  his  marvellous  influence. 

Before  condemning  Howe's  opposition  to  Confederation 
as  factious,  petty  and  unworthy,  let  us  try  to  realize  his  point 
of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  no  crime  that  Nova  Scotia 
was  reluctant  to  change  her  allegiance  to  Britain.  The  fact 
that  Halifax  was  a  garrison  town,  a  naval  station  from  the 
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beginning,  had  brought  the  people  of  the  province  into  closer 
contact  with  the  might,  power,  majesty  and  dominion  of 
England  than  any  other  part  of  British  North  America. 
The  long  wars  with  the  French  Republic  and  Napoleon 
intensified  the  devotion  to  England.  The  province  prospered 
as  never  before.  Nova  Scotians  found  a  career  in  the  army 
or  navy.  A  Nova  Scotian  officer  was  in  the  Victory  with 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  a  Halifax  boy  brought  the  Shannon  into 
port  with  her  prize  after  the  most  memorable  single-ship 
action  in  the  annals  of  the  fleet.  Once  more,  an  entirely 
new  orientation  was  necessary.  Nova  Scotians  were  bidden 
to  turn  their  eyes  from  Britain  and  her  richly  storied  past, 
and  look  towards  the  west  to  a  country  which  had  only  a 
future.  Loyal  Nova  Scotians  might  be  pardoned  for  hesitat- 
ing to  throw  in  their  lot  with  other  provinces  remarkable 
chiefly  for  "  deadlock,  debt  and  rebellion. "  To  Howe,  rebellion 
w^as  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

Again,  the  relative  importance  of  Nova  Scotia  was  far 
greater  at  Confederation  than  now.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  American  Revolution,  provincial  trade  flowed  in  its 
natural  channels,  with  the  United  States;  and  for  twelve 
years  past  Nova  Scotia  had  sold  all  she  could  produce,  in  her 
natural  market,  at  war  prices.  Her  great  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry was  at  its  height.  The  province  could  boast  a  fleet 
of  five  thousand  ships  which  carried  the  flag  over  the  Seven 
Seas.  Howe  could  truly  say:  "We  have  trebled  our  revenue 
in  ten  years,  and  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroad 
completed,  and  nearly  as  much  more  under  contract,  we 
have  an  overflowing  Treasury,  and  money  enough  to  meet 
all  obligations,  without  having  been  compelled,  like  the 
Canadians,  to  borrow  money  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  to  manu- 
facture greenbacks." 

Howe  was  honestly  afraid  of  Nova  Scotia  being  swamped 
by  the  Canadians,  of  her  interests  being  neglected,  of  her 
tariff  being  increased  and  her  power  of  raising  revenue  taken 
from  her.     All  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  to  pass. 
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The  contemptuous  phrase,  "the  shreds  and  patches  of  Con- 
federation/ ■  was  yet  to  be  coined. 

Unfortunately  for  the  immediate  success  of  the  great 
union  experiment,  Confederation  was  followed  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  a  long  period  of  business  depression.  The  weevil  got  into 
the  wheat;  the  wooden  ships,  once  Nova  Scotia's  pride,  were 
displaced  by  the  tramp  steamer  and  sold  to  Norwegians;  the 
high  tariff  did  not  produce  prosperity.  The  just  complaints 
of  the  local  government  were  neglected  by  the  authorities 
at  Ottawa.  Nineteen  years  after  Confederation,  Nova  Scotia 
was  swept  by  an  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  union. 

On  May  10,  1886,  just  before  the  provincial  elections, 
the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  rose  in  his 
place  and  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  form  an  epilogue 
to  the  struggle  of  1867.  These  contrasted  the  state  of  the 
province  before  and  after  Confederation.  Before,  "the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia  was  in  a  most  healthy  financial  condition ;" 
now,  "the  commercial  as  well  as  the  financial  condition  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  depressed  condition." 
The  resolutions  gave  reasons  for  the  "  unsatisfactory  and  de- 
pressed condition."  By  the  terms  of  the  union,  the  chief 
sources  of  revenue  were  transferred  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  promises  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  his  letter  to 
Howe,  dated  Oct.  6,  1868,  had  never  been  fulfilled.  It  was 
also  asserted  roundly  and  without  any  qualification  that 
"the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  terms  of  union 
at  first  apply  with  still  greater  force  now  than  in  the  first  year 
of  the  union. "  Taken  all  together  the  resolutions  form  a 
severe  arraignment  of  Confederation,  and  justify  every  criti- 
cism Howe  made  of  the  pact.  After  giving  the  new  idea  a 
trial  of  nineteen  years,  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  province 
declared  deliberately  that  the  experiment  had  failed  as  far 
as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned.  A  remedy  was  proposed,  the 
object  of  the  old  Charlottetown  conference;  that  was  Maritime 
Union,  the  peaceful  detachment  of  the  three  Atlantic  provinces 
from  the  Dominion.  Failing  this,  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia  "deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ask  permission  from 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  to  withdraw  from  the  union  with 
Canada,  and  return  to  the  status  of  a  Province  of  Great 
Britain,  with  full  control  over  all  fiscal  laws  and  tariff  regu- 
lations within  the  Province  such  as  prevailed  before  Con- 
federation." Mr.  Fielding  and  his  party  swept  the  province 
on  this  issue;  and  then — did  nothing.  No  other  province  has 
manifested  such  decided  opposition  to  Confederation. 

One  blessing  of  the  bi-party  system  of  government,  not 
always  perceived,  is  that  rarely  can  both  parties  be  wrong  at 
the  same  time.  As  it  is  a  point  of  honour  for  one  party  always 
to  oppose  the  other,  there  is  often  a  chance  that  one  or  other 
may  be  in  the  right.  As  the  Liberals  were  anti-Confederate, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Conservatives  were  ardent  upholders 
of  the  union.  In  1896  came  the  great  overturn;  the  long 
reign  of  the  Conservatives  came  to  an  end;  and  the  Liberals 
were  in  the  saddle.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  who  ten  years  before 
tried  to  take  his  province  out  of  the  union,  became  Finance 
Minister  of  the  new  government.  His  first  official  act  was 
a  magnificent  gesture  towards  the  mother  country — the 
British  preference.  It  sprung,  I  have  been  told,  from  the  old 
colonial  loyalty  to  England,  and  it  has  the  distinction,  unique, 
I  should  think,  in  the  history  of  legislation,  of  having  evoked 
a  poem.  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  though  the  butt  of  our 
small  wits  who  never  read  it,  is  a  genuine  interpretation  of 
the  Canadian  spirit,  as  was  shown  in  1899,  and  again  in  the 
present  terrible  crisis. 

Those  who  are  wise  may  follow 

When  the  wood's  war  trumpet  blows, 

But  I — I  am  first  in  the  battle, 
Said  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 

The  accession  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  the  Dominion 
was  potent  to  allay  the  official  or  genuine  discontent  of  the 
Liberals  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Such  a  history  accounts  for  the  strongly  marked  in- 
dividuality of  Canada's  most  easterly  province.  The  Nova- 
Scotianess  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  different  from  the  Ontari- 
osity  of  Ontario,  or  the  New  Brunswickedness  of  New  Bruns- 
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wick.  Alone  among  the  Nine  Fair  Sisters  joining  hands  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  Nova  Scotia  has  a  provincial  flag,  a  provincial 
flower,  and  a  provincial  nickname.  Holiday  Halifax  still 
flies  the  blue  saltire  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  on  the  white 
ground,  with  Scotland's  ruddy  Hon  ramping  in  gold  in  the 
centre.  The  May-flower  or  trailing  arbutus,  Epigea  repens,  the 
darling  of  the  spring,  grows  profusely  and  is  really  beloved  by 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  people.  The  nick-name,  "  Blue- 
nose,  "  like  other  terms  of  reproach,  has  became  an  honour 
and  is  now  worn  by  Nova  Scotians  like  a  plume.  These  are 
all  signs  of  antiquity,  of  a  settled  social  order,  of  a  community 
which  has  developed  a  character  of  its  own. 

But  I  think  I  hear  the  unuttered  criticism,  "  Surely  this 
person  is  a  long  time  in  coming  to  his  subject;  surely  the 
topic  was  the  feeling  at  present  on  Confederation  in  Nova 
Scotia. "  Pardon  me — I  have  sketched  its  rise  and  progress; 
its  decline  and  fall.  There  is  no  feeling  about  Confederation 
in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time.  Some  old  man  may  yet 
be  found  who  will  grow  vehement  about  Tupper  or  Howe;  but 
the  present  generation,  while  not  lacking  in  local  feeling,  is 
Canadian.  A  Bluenose  student  was  reading  his  essay  on 
Goldsmith  in  class,  and  turned  aside  at  one  point  to  say: 
"But  while  Goldsmith  was  returning  from  his  European  vaga- 
bondage, events  of  far  greater  importance  to  us  as  Canadians 
were  happening  in  this  country."  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  "To  us  as  Canadians" 
is  a  striking  expression  on  the  lips  of  a  Nova  Scotian;  as 
Carlyle  would  say,  "significant  of  much."  It  is  perhaps 
equally  significant  that  the  same  man,  though  over  military 
age,  should  have  relinquished  a  good  position  to  go  to  the 
front.  An  experience  of  twenty-seven  years  in  Nova  Scotia 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  my  Dalhousian  is 
typical. 

One  reaction  of  the  Confederation  struggle  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  also  of  the  Repeal  agitation,  was  to  reinforce 
the  provincial  individuality.  The  Ontario  person  is  startled 
by  the  question  often  put  to  him  in  Nova  Scotia:  "You  come 
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from  Canada,  dont't  you?"  His  natural  impulse  is  to  retort: 
" Where  do  you  come  from?"  But  the  query  only  shows  the 
questioner's  latent  consciousness  of  a  time  when  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  the  only  two  provinces  in  British  North 
America.  A  certain  sectional  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
historical  and  inevitable.  It  shows  itself  in  criticism  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  accent  and  Upper  Canadian  manners. 
It  is  not  a  bad  thing.  Colourless  uniformity  seems  to  be  the 
doom  of  democratic  communities.  Nova  Scotia  is  an  ex- 
ception. Our  most  celebrated  woman  author,  revisiting  her 
country  after  a  prolonged  exile,  called  Nova  Scotia  "the  real 
Canada."  Nova  Scotia's  history — her  very  faults— have 
given  her  a  distinction  she  is  not  soon  to  lose. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


PENSIONS 

npHE  United  States  call  pensions  "War  Risk  Insurance;'7 
theirs  is  the  better  name. 

An  article  on  "The  Problem  of  the  Disabled  Soldier' ' 
appeared  in  the  April  number  of  The  University  Magazine. 
It  discussed  the  subject  in  general  terms.  It  reviewed  the 
circumstances  under  which  men  engage  in  war;  it  discussed 
the  obligations  of  a  state  to  its  returning  and  disabled  men; 
it  mentioned  the  aims  and  nature  of  the  means  by  which  the 
replacement  in  civilian  life  of  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers 
may  be  ensured.  In  doing  so,  incidental  allusion  was  made 
to  pension  provision.  Because  pensions  occupy  an  unmer- 
itedly  important  place  in  the  measures  popularly  associated 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  there  seems  to 
be  room  for  a  discussion,  which  this  article  attempts,  of  the 
principles  upon  which  pensions  legislation  should  be  based  and 
of  the  provisions  which  pensions  legislation  should  make. 

Before  discussion  of  pensions  commences  it  will  be  well 
to  review  the  conclusions  established  in  "The  Problem  of 
the  Disabled  Soldier."  It  is  of  national  importance  that  a 
sound  understanding  should  be  general  among  us  of  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  under  which  our  disabled  sailors  and 
soldiers  return  to  their  homeland. 

Sailors  and  soldiers,  in  war,  are  citizens  delegated  by 
their  fellows  to  perform  a  public  service;  that  service  is  the 
destruction  of  a  public  enemy.  Therefore,  sailors  and  soldiers 
incurring  detriment  to  their  persons  through  service  are 
rehabilitated  so  that  they  may  suffer  no  more  severely  than 
any  other  citizen  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  action,  or  other 
risk  of  war.  Above  all  things,  each  Canadian  will  remember 
that  Canada  has  an  obligation  to  rehabilitate  generously  and 
justly  those  of  her  citizens  who  have  suffered  through  their 
war  service.     But  there  is  also  an  obligation  upon  returning 
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men  to  continue,  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  remaining 
in  them,  to  be  good  citizens;  a  record  of  honourable  service, 
and  a  pension,  are  no  licence  for  an  effortless  life. 

The  war  has  produced  many  dislocations;  the  problem 
of  the  disabled  soldier,  like  the  finding  of  employment  for 
demobilized  armies,  constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction  which  the  war  will  leave  behind  it.  The 
experience,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  three  years  of  war  permits 
very  definite  assertions  concerning  means  by  which  broken 
men  may  be  mended,  and  concerning  the  methods  through 
which  the  mending  can  be  done  best : — 

1.  Disablement  is  removed  as  completely  as  may  be.  No 
source  of  possible  benefit  is  left  unexhausted  in  bringing 
the  unfitness  of  disabled  men  to  an  "  irreducible  minimum. " 
All  that  medical  knowledge  can  do  by  treatment,  or  by  the 
supplying  of  artificial  limbs  or  other  devices,  is  done. 

2.  If,  after  treatment  is  finished,  his  disabilities  make  it 
inadvisable  for  a  man  to  follow  his  former  employment,  he 
is  fitted  for  another  occupation  by  appropriate  vocational 
training. 

3.  Compensation,  by  a  pension,  is  given,  when  men  leave 
naval  or  military  service,  for  any  war  disability  persisting  in 
them.  The  amount  of  the  pension  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  extent  of  the  disability,  and  is  sufficient,  together  with 
the  sailor's  or  soldier's  remaining  capacity  for  work,  to  secure 
" decent  comfort''  to  him  and  to  his  dependents. 

4.  Employment  bureaus,  with  widely-spread  affiliations, 
assist  discharged  men  in  finding  positions. 

5.  Arrangements  are  made  by  which  disabled  men  are 
relieved  from  any  increase,  occasioned  by  the  existence  of 
their  disabilities,  in  the  cost  to  them  of  accident  and  life 
insurance,  for  reasonable  amounts. 

6.  Advances  of  land,  tools  and  capital,  are  matters  requir- 
ing arrangement  in  the  re-establishment  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
in  civilian  life. 

7.  To  rehabilitate  returning  men  and  replace  them  in  inde- 
pendent positions  in  civilian  life  is  a  national  obligation;   pri- 
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vate  benevolence  may  assist,  but  may   occupy  no  essential 
place,  in  its  realization. 

8.  Delay  in  replacing  disabled  men  in  independent  posi- 
tions, after  their  unfitness  for  further  naval  or  military  service 
is  evident,  is  inadmissible. 

9.  Armed  forces  exist  to  fight;  therefore,  they  should  not 
be  impeded  by  a  necessity  for  giving  prolonged  attention  to 
men  who  have  become  permanently  unfit  for  fighting. 

10.  The  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier,  though  complex, 
is  a  unit.  It  is  met  best  by  a  single  administrative  authority 
controlling  requisite  executive  agencies;  the  executive  agen- 
cies must  be  each  closely  connected  with  the  field  of  its 
activities,  and  provide  intimate  individual  contact  with  the 
disabled  men. 

11.  The  re-establishment  of  men  in  civilian  life  is  a  tem- 
porary operation;  existing  Institutions  and  Services  perform  it 
wherever  possible,  and  permanent  machinery  is  not  created 
unless  there  is  a  permanent  use  for  that  machinery. 

In  Canada,  the  responsibility  for  the  replacement  of 
discharged  sailors  and  soldiers  in  civil  life  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Canadian  Medical  Services  give 
treatment  to  sailors  and  soldiers;  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  assists  the  Medical  Services  and  provides 
artificial  limbs  and  vocational  training.  The  Board  of  Pen- 
sion Commissioners  has  jurisdiction  over  the  awarding  of 
pensions.  To  these  bodies  is  entrusted  the  liquidation  of 
Canada's  obligation  to  her  returning  men.  They  are  the 
sailors'  and  soldiers'  trustees.  To  them  application  should 
be  made  in  all  matters  affecting  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers. 
From  the  nature  of  its  functions,  it  is  probable  that  the  pen- 
sioning body,  through  its  District  Offices  in  each  of  the  more 
important  towns,  will  ultimately  become  the  accustomed 
channel  of  communication  between  the  ex-sailor  or  ex-soldier 
and  the  Government. 

Experience  permits  another  assertion.  Public  opinion 
became  aware  of  insufficiencies  in  our  social  system  when 
injured  men  and  their  dependents  were  affected;  in  requiring 
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remedies  for  the  defects  of  organization  to  which  those  insuffi- 
ciencies are  due,  public  opinion  is  amending  matters  of  national 
importance.  Examples  of  matters  of  more  than  naval  and 
military  interest  upon  which  ameliorating  action  has  been 
forced,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  are  certain  public  health 
questions  and  the  right  of  women  and  children  to  State  support. 
Thus,  if  a  soldier,  permanently  unfit  to  fight  and  about  to  be 
discharged,  is  distrained  to  accept  treatment  for  tuberculosis, 
it  is  done  on  social  grounds;  advantage,  for  such  a  purpose, 
cannot  properly  be  taken  of  a  citizen  because  he  has  been  a 
soldier.  Again,  if  a  civilian  is  hanged  for  murder,  his  wife 
and  children  have  to  shift  for  themselves;  if  a  sailor  or 
soldier  dies,  as  a  result  of  his  own  improper  and  wilful  act, 
pension  to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him  may  not 
properly  be  awarded  because  their  support  was  a  soldier,  but 
on  the  social  ground  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
munity to  train  and  maintain  children  and  mothers  who 
are  insufficiently  provided  for. 

The  foregoing  exposition  of  its  salient  features  suggests 
the  importance  of  the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  to 
warring  nations;  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  two,  if  not  three, 
generations,  and  it  touches  every  aspect  of  social  organization. 
The  problem  has  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Striking 
is  the  similarity,  not  only  in  broad  organization  but  in  detail, 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  each  of  the  nations  in  replacing 
discharged  men  in  civilian  life:  in  organization,  the  necessity 
for  a  central,  controlling,  administrative  body  is  universally 
recognized;  England's  "Ministry  of  Pensions"  is  fast  becoming 
as  comprehensive  in  fact  as  the  Prussian  "Ministry  of  Dis- 
charged Soldiers"  is  in  name:  in  detail,  the  principles 
universally  recognized  have  been  enumerated  already.  It- 
will  be  of  advantage  to  expand  the  statement  concerning 
some  of  them  before  going  further: — 

1.  In  the  training  of  disabled  men  and  in  the  finding  of 
employment  for  them,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  suggestion 
that  they  are  a  special  class  requiring  special  treatment. 
They  must  be  taught  standard  trades — not  pastimes;    in 
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each  community  careful,  expert  survey  of  industrial  conditions 
must  make  a  sound  selection  of  trades  to  be  taught.  They 
must  obtain,  and  keep,  employment,  in  competition  with 
men  who  are  whole,  on  their  own  merits  as  workmen  and  not 
through  favour.  Public  gratitude,  sympathy  and  pity  towards 
disabled  men  cannot  provide  a  permanently  stable,  economic 
basis  for  the  support  of  broken  soldiers  and  their  families. 
Already,  in  France,  administrative  difficulty  has  arisen  through 
the  competition  of  disabled  and  pensioned  workmen  with 
others  who  are  whole  and  unpensioned.  Sympathy  soon 
goes  from  normal  men  for  a  fellow-workman  who,  through 
disability,  does  less  work  than  his  mates;  but,  with  his  pen- 
sion, has  more  money  coming  in  than  they  have. 

2.  Men  may  be  discharged  from  naval  and  military  service 
when  the  disabilities  which  have  made  them  " unfit"  for 
duty  have  been  brought  to  a  permanent  minimum  by 
appropriate  treatment  and  appliances.  Sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  discharge  men  before  their  disabilities  have 
been  brought  to  a  minimum.  The  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  decide  when  a  man  is  "unfit"  consider  his  physical 
and  mental  condition,  his  need  for  treatment,  his  character, 
his  opportunities  and  vocation  in  determining  whether  he  is 
to  be  retained  for  treatment  or  whether  he  is  to  be  discharged 
and  permitted  to  pass  under  his  own  control.  Thus  a  disabled 
man  of  good  character,  with  a  home  and  a  position  waiting 
for  him,  may  be  discharged  when  he  still  requires  minor  medical 
attention;  the  circumstances  make  it  certain  that  treatment 
will  be  received  and  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  man  to  be 
under  his  own  control.  On  the  other  hand,  an  erratic, 
dissipated  fellow,  requiring  similar  treatment,  who  has 
neither  home  nor  employment,  is  not  discharged;  if  he  were 
not  retained  under  official  control,  treatment  would  probably 
not  be  received  and  his  disability  would  be  augmented,  with 
disadvantage  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

3.  Pension  is  awarded,  at  their  discharge,  to  sailors  and 
soldiers  as  compensation  for  the  disability  then  existing 
in  them.     The  amount  of  the  pension  varies  directly  with 
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the  magnitude  of  the  disability  for  which  it  is  held  to  com- 
pensate. 

4.  A  nation  makes  good,  by  treatment  or  pension,  disable- 
ment incurred  during  service  by  its  sailors  or  soldiers;  but 
it  has  no  obligation  to  make  good  detriments  incurred  by 
men  through  wilfully  improper  conduct.  In  injuring  himself, 
or  in  unreasonably  refusing  to  accept  simple  treatment  by 
which  his  disability  might  be  reduced,  a  soldier  is  at  fault; 
he  has  no  right  to  compensation  for  the  detriment  which  exists 
through  his  improper  act.    , 

To  recapitulate:  nations  endeavour,  by  three  sets  of 
measures,  to  prevent  a  disabled  man  from  suffering  more 
by  reason  of  war  than  does  each  of  his  fellow-citizens;  by 
one  set  of  measures  an  injured  man's  disability  is  made  as 
small  as  may  be;  by  a  second  set,  an  independent  civilian 
position  is  put  within  his  reach;  and  by  a  third,  periodic 
payments  of  money — pension — compensate  him  for  the 
limitation  of  capacity  occasioned  by  his  persisting  disability. 
These  measures  constitute  an  attempt  at  distributing  equally 
among  a  group  of  citizens  war  losses  which  have  fallen 
unequally.  To  distribute  losses  is  the  essential  nature  of 
insurance;  a  military  pension  cheque  is  really  a  war-risk 
insurance  payment. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  which  naval  and  military 
pensions  should  make,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  losses  to  which  our  citizen  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
exposed. 

When  a  civilian  leaves  his  normal  occupation  for  war 
service,  his  business  relations  are  disrupted  and  economic 
loss  may  ensue.  To  protect  him  from  such  losses,  the  advance- 
ment of  processes  which  would  injure  him  is  rightly  prevented 
by  moratoria  and  by  other  devices.  How  far  economic  war 
losses  will  be  made  good  by  the  various  governments  is 
uncertain;  by  marine  insurance  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  done  much  towards  distributing  civilian  losses 
at  sea  among  their  citizens;  Great  Britain  offers  cheap  insur- 
ance against  air-raids;    France  says,  out  and  out,  that  all 
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property  losses  caused  by  the  enemy  in  the  war  zone  will 
be  wholly  made  good.  Up  to  the  present,  no  nation  has 
compensated  individuals  for  economic  loss  occasioned  to  them 
through  their  alteration  from  civilian  to  military  status. 
There  are  two  possible  exceptions  to  that  statement;  one  is 
a  wise  provision  of  war-risk  insurance  law  under  which  the 
United  States  take  over  and  continue  existing  life  insurance 
of  their  soldiers;  the  other  is  the  system  of  gratuities  through 
which  Great  Britain  compensates  men,  who  are  discharged 
for  various  reasons  without  disability  or  pension,  for  the 
dislocation  of  their  business  connections  caused  by  enlist- 
ment. The  policies  of  some  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  unlimited  and  permit  no  increase  of  premium 
when  a  policy-holder  becomes  exposed  to  war-risks;  other 
companies,  not  so  bound,  have  raised  the  price  of  insurance 
for  enlisted  men  to  a  point  (e.g.,  $58  per  $1,000)  where  it 
becomes  impossible  for  recruits  to  maintain  insurance  when 
they  most  need  it,  and  surrender  of  policies  and  sacrifice 
of  rights  is  forced.  The  United  States  tell  their  recruits, 
who  are  policy-holders,  what  they  should  do  with  their 
policies,  and  offer  them  life  insurance,  up  to  $10,000,  at  $8.00 
per  $1,000.  Wherever  compulsory  service  exists,  means 
should  be  provided,  up  to  limited  amounts,  for  relieving  con- 
scripts from  loss  to  life  insurance  investments  threatened 
through  increase  in  premiums  occasioned  by  their  military 
service. 

When  a  recruit  enlists  he  brings  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  exposes  to  loss,  not  only  his  person  but  the 
training,  often  representing  a  considerable  investment  (e.g., 
student,  lithographer),  which  his  person  has  received.  It 
may  be  true  that  his  military  value  is  advantaged  only  by 
his  person  and  that  his  training  does  not  enhance  his  worth 
as  a  soldier;  but,  if  he  is  disabled,  and  thereby  becomes 
unable  to  use  his  training,  is  it  just  that  he  should  bear  the 
entire  loss  of  the  capital  invested  in  his  acquirement  of  a 
special  capacity,  and  that  the  State  should  share  only  in  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  disability  to  his  person?   Great  Britain 
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attempts  to  meet  the  situation  by  an  expedient  of  alternative 
pensions;  the  United  States,  by  offering  cheap  life  insurance 
up  to  the  maximum  of  $10,000,  provide  an  effective  means 
of  protection  for  those  whose  personal  training  represents 
a  capital  investment.  Canada,  like  most  other  countries, 
holds  the  position  that  sailors  and  soldiers  with  similar  disa- 
bilities must  receive  similar  compensation  (with  often  an 
exception  of  differences  consequent  upon  varying  rank)  irre- 
spective of  previous  training,  status,  or  income.  This  posi- 
tion is  supported  by  two  assertions :  first,  that  the  State  has 
an  obligation  to  compensate  only  as  it  fails  to  return  to  each 
man,  or  to  his  dependents,  that  by  which  it  benefited  through 
him — a  healthy  person;  second,  that  in  fighting  against 
a  public  enemy  a  citizen  is  defending  not  only  the  State,  the 
social  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  but  also, — and 
this  for  himself — the  privileged  position  which  his  special 
training  assures  him  among  his  fellows.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Canadian  special  training  would  have  a  lessened  value  under 
Teutonic  domination! 

While  a  soldier  is  serving,  his  person  is  subject  to  losses, 
not  only  through  the  ordinary  risks  of  existence,  but  from 
the  added  risk  of  war.  In  civilian  life  each  citizen  bears  the 
risks  of  existence  for  himself;  in  some  countries  he  does 
so  through  payment  of  premiums  under  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  social  insurance.  In  military  life,  the  burden  of 
war  risks  should  be  shared  equally  between  soldiers  and 
their  fellow-citizens.  In  theory,  therefore,  a  military  pen- 
sion should  compensate  only  for  losses  resulting  from  war- 
risk.  In  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  that  adminis- 
trative ideal  owing  to  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  determining, 
indubitably,  in  every  instance,  whether  or  not  a  given  loss 
resulted  from  a  risk  due  to  military  service.  The  tendency 
for  modern  military  pensions  regulation  is,  increasingly,  to 
make  the  State  bear  all  of  a  soldier's  personal  losses,  resulting 
from  risks  of  any  sort,  occurring  during  the  period  of  his 
service — Great  Britain,  excepting  only  losses  from  a  soldier's 
wilful  design,  has  practically  arrived  at  that  point;  the  United 
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States  is  in  a  similar  position.  The  change,  though  acceler- 
ated by  expediency  and  by  difficulty  in  administering  pensions 
compensating  only  for  military  losses,  is  probably  induced, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  rapidly-spreading  acceptance  of  some 
form  of  Health  Insurance  as  a  necessary  part  of  modern 
community  organization. 

When  a  soldier  is  discharged,  he  is  exposed  to  losses 
resulting  from  personal  disabilities  incurred  during  his  service. 
His  disabilities  may  prevent  him  from  obtaining  life  insurance 
for  the  protection  of  his  dependents,  at  normal  rates,  because 
of  a  lessened  expectation  of  life.  Most  countries  give  free, 
but  restricted,  protection  for  dependents  by  definite  provisions 
describing  the  relationship  and  need  which  may  be  pensioned. 
The  United  States  War-risk  Insurance  arrangements  are 
more  reasonable.  They  give  power  of  election  to  the  man 
whose  dependents  are  to  be  protected  and  accept  a  contrib- 
utory premium-payment  from  him  for  the  protection  given. 
Again,  disabilities  may  prevent  him  from  getting  accident 
insurance  at  normal  rates;  his  disabilities  make  him  more 
liable  to  accident  and  their  presence  may  make  the  conse- 
quences of  an  accident  to  him  abnormally  severe.  For 
example,  a  one-eyed  man  is  more  liable  to  accidents  than 
is  a  normal  man  and  the  loss  of  his  remaining  eye  makes 
him,  not  one-eyed  but,  blind.  Employers,  with  workmen's 
compensation  laws  before  them,  hesitate  to  engage  such  a 
man.  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
all,  more  or  less  directly  and  adequately,  met  the  situation 
by  schemes  under  which  the  pensioner  is  relieved  from  any 
abnormal  cost,  due  to  war  disabilities,  for  personal  insurance 
services  up  to  limited  amounts. 

It  is  correct,  for  Canadian  purposes,  to  say  that  pension 
is  money  given  by  the  Dominion  in  compensation  for 
personal  disabilities,  sustained  by  members  of  our  forces, 
during  war  service.  The  intention  of  a  pension  is  to 
ensure  " decent  comfort' '  to  its  recipients.  For  that 
reason,  the  number  of  monetary  units  in  a  pension  should 
vary  with  the  power  of  those  units  to  purchase  "  decent  com- 
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fort;"  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  raised  or  dimin- 
ished in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Changes  in  the  amount  of  pension  might  well  be 
governed  by  an  index  figure  based  upon  the  actual  budgets 
of  a  sufficient  and  selected  series  of  families  living  in  "  decent 
comfort"  and  representative  of  Canadian  population.  (The 
distribution  of  population  by  provinces  and  in  rural  (53.7%) 
and  urban  communities  would  necessarily  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  representative  families.)  Pension  amounts 
also  vary  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  disability 
for  which  they  compensate.  The  incapacity  for  securing 
" decent  comfort"  which  results  from  a  given  injury  varies 
from  period  to  period  in  accordance  with  changes  in  economic 
conditions;  therefore  estimates  of  the  extent  of  disability 
resulting  from  a  given  injury  should  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  in  the  light  of  recorded  experience.  The  United 
States  have  provided  that  their  disability  pensions  are  to 
be  granted  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  disability  rates 
for  named  injuries,  and  they  require  their  pensions  adminis- 
tration to  maintain  and,  re  vise  that  schedule  as  best  experience 
may  dictate. 

The  amount  of  money  which,  on  a  given  date,  should 
compensate  for  total  disability  may  reasonably  be  determined 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  " decent  comfort"  obtained  by 
an  examination  of  representative  family  budgets  and  by  other 
means.  The  phrase  "decent  comfort"  may  be  held,  in  Canada, 
to  describe  a  standard  of  living  equivalent  to  that  which  may 
be  earned  by  a  healthy,  human,  male  body  of  military  age; 
no  State  is  sound  in  which  the  usual  wage  of  an  average 
man  of  ordinary  training  is  insufficient  to  ensure  "decent 
comfort"  for  him  and  for  those  normally  dependent  upon  him. 
It  follows  that  "decent  comfort"  may  be  secured  for  a  totally 
disabled  soldier  by  a  pension  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
earnings  of  an  average  man.  The  pension  awarded  for  a 
partial  disability  compensates  only  for  the  percentage  of 
total  disability  existing  in  the  pensioner;  his  remaining 
capacity  for  occupation  should,  with  a  properly  proportioned 
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pension,  give  him  an  income  adequate  to  purchase  "  decent 
comfort."  This  argument  agrees  with  the  Canadian  practice 
of  taking  no  account  of  former  trade,  training  or  social  status 
in  determining  pensionability.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
public  opinion  in  Canada  wishes  compensation  to  be  equal 
for  equal  disabilities  without  consideration  of  any  factor 
other  than  the  extent  of  personal  injury  for  which  pension 
is  awarded.  (See  recommendations  7  and  9,  pages  3  and  4, 
of  Special  Committee's  Report  on  " Soldiers'  Pensions." 
King's  Printer,  Ottawa,  1916.)  In  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  tendency  is  to  make  pensions  for  equal 
cause,  equal  for  all  soldiers,  irrespective  of  rank.  Equality 
of  pension  for  similar  injuries  has  much  to  commend  it, 
particularly  in  a  closely-organized  community  where  universal 
State  service  in  time  of  war  is  compulsory.  In  communities 
of  another  sort,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation can  be  ignored  from  those  who,  through  personal 
disability,  have  lost  capital  invested  in  training.  (Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  British  alternative  pensions, 
by  which  partial  consideration  for  very  limited  amounts  is 
given,  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  War-risk 
Insurance  in  providing  protection  against  such  losses.)  Neces- 
sity for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  an  officer  or  of  military 
prestige  may  make  it  expedient  in  some  communities  for 
officers  to  receive  larger  pensions  than  do  common  soldiers, 
and  for  common  soldiers  to  be  assured  a  better  living  than 
an  ordinary  civilian  can  obtain;  consideration  of  such  things 
and  of  the  nature  or  duration  of  service  cannot  be  permitted 
to  influence  pension  amounts  under  a  system  which  considers 
naval  and  military  pensions  to  be  a  means  of  distributing 
equally,  among  a  nation  of  citizens,  personal  war  losses 
which  have  fallen  unequally. 

Factors  of  widely  differing  nature  are  to  be  considered 
in  discussing  reasons  for  variation  in  amount  of  pension: — 

1.  Cost  of  living  varies  in  urban  or  rural  districts,  and  in 
different  provinces;  Canada  follows  a  usual  custom  in  main- 
taining that  Federal  pensions,  though  they  pretend  to  secure 
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"  decent  comfort/ '  like  Federal  taxes,  must  be  uniform  through- 
out the  Dominion — especially  since  a  local  high  cost  of  living 
is  often  due  to  causes  under  local  control.  Something  may 
be  said  to  justify  the  reduction  of  pensions  paid  to  those 
who  leave  their  country  to  live,  and  spend  their  income, 
abroad. 

2.  When  medical  treatment  is  unreasonably  refused,  pension 
should  only  be  awarded  for  the  proportion  of  the  disability 
which  would  persist  were  treatment  received.  The  British 
provision  on  this  point  is  not  so  radical  as  that  outlined;  it 
is  understood  that  the  United  States  will  grant  no  pensions 
for  disabilities  which  can  be  removed  by  operations  as  severe 
as  that  of  radical  treatment  for  inguinal  hernia. 

3.  Some  countries  make  additions  to  military  pensions 
for  great  heroism  or  other  exceptional  acts;  these,  like  pay- 
ments for  long  service,  are  rewards  for  matters  which  are 
best  left  quite  distinct  from  the  " personal  losses"  for  which 
pensions,  strictly  speaking,  are  intended  to  compensate. 

4.  Since  sailors  and  soldiers  cannot  choose  the  nature  of 
their  service,  the  pension  awardable  for  an  injury  should 
not  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion  on  which 
the  injury  was  sustained;  equal  disabilities  should  obtain 
equal  compensation. 

5.  The  earningpower  of  an  average  man  is  definitely  limited ; 
since  that  earning  power  is  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  of  a  pension,  it  is  reasonable  that  a  maximum  should 
be  set  to  the  sum  of  the  pensions  awardable  in  respect  of  a 
single  individual.  If  it  is  desired  to  provide  State  support 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  each  pensioner's  dependents, 
it  would  be  better  for  national  harmony  to  do  so  under  a  general 
•  ■  Old  Age  and  Health  Insurance  Act,"  and  under  a  system 
of  " Paternity  Allowances"  for  the  children  of  large  families. 

" Proven  dependency"  is  fast  becoming  the  sole  test  of 
the  right  to  compensation  of  individuals  who  claim  pension 
in  respect  of  a  member  of  the  forces  disabled,  or  killed,  during 
war  service;  the  restrictions  which  sought  to  limit  pension- 
ability  to  certain  set  relationships  are  lapsing.     An  allowance 
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for  a  wife,  once  omitted  or  held  to  be  included  in  the  husband's 
pension,  is  now  usually  provided  for,  and  a  married  pair  receives 
a  larger  pension  than  does  a  single  man ;  moreover,  if  a  woman 
has  been  a  regular  consort,  legal  marriage  is  not  necessary 
to  make  her  pensionable.  The  whole  tendency  is  an  extension 
of  the  feeling,  evident  in  maternity  allowances  and  elsewhere, 
which  recognizes  women's  right  to  State  protection  in  return 
for  the  community  service  which  they  only  can  perform.  (It 
is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  that  the  British  Ministry 
of  Pensions  provides  free  occupational  training  for  soldiers' 
widows  who  are  in  need  of  it.) 

In  general  terms,  pension  replaces  the  earnings  which 
a  pensioner  would  have  made  were  he  not  disabled,  or  dead ; 
like  his  earnings,  pension  should  be  distributable  in  accordance 
with  his  election,  or  responsibility,  without  restriction,  if 
dependency  is  proven  and  the  maximum  amount  for  which 
he  is  pensionable  is  not  exceeded. 

The  drafting  of  legislation  giving  effect  to  this  general 
direction  is  difficult;  legislation  becomes  hopelessly  compli- 
cated, and  often  ineffectual,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  define 
those  who  may  be  pensioned  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  are  pensionable;  (the  United  States  meet  the  situation 
easily  and  effectually,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  blanket  insurance 
provision).  The  operation  of  measures  of  so  comprehensive 
an  intention  must  be  safeguarded  by  appropriate  restrictions 
if  abuses  are  to  be  avoided;  thus,  pension  systems,  attempting 
detailed  definition  of  pensionability  and  permitting  pensions 
to  wives  marrying  pensioners  after  their  disabilities  were 
incurred,  are  careful  to  state  that  such  wives  are  not  pension- 
able if  the  marriage  is  made,  probably  to  obtain  the  pension, 
between  persons  of  greatly  differing  age  or  when  the  soldier 
is  moribund.  Similarly,  under  the  United  States  insurance 
laws,  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  policies  from  being 
taken  out  on  behalf  of  speculators  and  others  who  have  no 
right  to  profit  by  the  law's  provisions. 

That  wife  and  children  should  be  pensionable  so  long 
as  their  dependency  endures  is  acknowledged  by  all  nations; 
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wives  are  pensioned  until  they  die,  or  having  become  widows, 
remarry;  children  are  pensioned — often  with  a  special  educa- 
tional allowance — until  they  are  able  to  support  themselves. 
The  extent  of  the  obligation  upon  children  to  support  their 
parents  varies  in  different  communities;  it  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  there  should  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
regulations  under  which  pension  is  provided  for  the  ascendent 
relations  of  injured  soldiers.  In  Canada,  proof  that  depen- 
dency actually  existed  justifies  pension  to  parents;  but 
pension  is  not  awardable  in  cases  where  need  for  support 
eventuates  after  the  death,  or  injury,  of  the  man  upon  whom 
a  father  or  mother  would  otherwise  have  become  dependent. 
Some  method,  possibly  by  insurance  facilities,  of  providing 
against  " prospective  dependency"  would  be  welcomed, 
especially  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  indigent  parents  have  a  legal  right  to  support 
from  their  children. 

Pension  payments  are  made  to  a  disabled  man  only  when 
he  is  discharged;  payments  to  a  soldier's  dependents  commence 
at  his  death.  Pension  is  intended  to  provide  subsistence, 
" decent  comfort,"  for  those  receiving  it;  it  is  confined  to 
that  purpose  by  regulations  forbidding  its  attachment,  assign- 
ment or  commutation.  In  France,  strict  laws  with  severe 
penalties  forbid  the  lending  of  money  upon  pensions. 
Pension  payments  are  best  made  monthly,  at  least,  since 
they  go  to  persons  who  often  are  accustomed  to  receiving 
their  income  at  short  intervals.  Although  a  pension  is  a  debt 
owed  by  the  State  to  its  recipient,  there  are  instances  where 
the  scandalous  conduct  of  a  pensioner  makes  the  continuation 
of  pension  a  matter  prejudicial  to  public  order  and  justifies 
its  cancellation. 

Disability  resulting  from  war  service  gives  right  to  pension 
whenever  and  wherever  it  appears.  In  estimating  the  extent 
of  a  disability  resulting  from  a  given  injury,  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  whose  duty  it  is,  establish  and  record  by  appro- 
priate means,  first,  the  exact  nature  of  the  detriment  present, 
and  then,  guided  by  a  table  of  disabilities  established  by 
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the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners,  the  percentage  of 
total  disability  present.  In  estimating  the  disability  no 
account  is  taken  of  occupation;  the  damage  to  the  human 
machine — to  the  normal  body  and  mind — is  alone  considered. 
The  disabilities  resulting  from  the  loss  of  use  of  an  organ 
or  member  and  from  the  loss  of  the  organ  or  member  itself 
are  equal.  If  a  disability  unnamed  in  the  table  exists,  its 
extent  will  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  value  given 
for  a  similar  disability  mentioned  in  the  table.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  loss  resulting  from  a  number  of  disabilities  will  not 
be  estimated  by  adding  together  the  values  given  for  each  in 
the  table,  but  by  an  estimation,  assisted  by  a  comparison  with 
disabilities  mentioned,  of  the  total  incapacity  present.  In 
estimating  disability  not  only  injuries  but  every  detriment 
is  considered,  such  as  need  for  rest,  etc.  The  disability  table 
used  by  pensioning  bodies  should  be  based  upon  past  exper- 
ience, in  the  communities  to  which  they  refer,  of  what  actually 
happens  to  men  suffering  from  the  injuries  listed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  tables  are  influenced  both  by  such  experience, 
of  which  there  is  very  little  recorded,  and  by  the  practice, 
through  a  century,  of  compensating  bodies  in  Europe  and 
America  in  awarding  damages  to  workmen  injured  in  indus- 
trial accidents. 

The  principles  underlying  modern  workmen's  compen- 
sation legislation  and  those  recited  as  the  basis  of  pensions 
legislation  in  this  article  are,  with  appropriate  limitations, 
identical;  consequently,  it  is  inevitable  that  pensions  admin- 
istration should,  in  many  things,  follow  lines  found  advan- 
tageous in  the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation 
acts.  Accident  hysteria  and  pension  hysteria  both  exist; 
but  experience  shows  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
attempts  at  deception,  and  deliberate  malingering  to  obtain 
unjustifiable  pension  or  compensation  is  rare.  It  is  better 
to  safeguard  against  such  attempts  by  sound  administrative 
machinery — e.g.,  good  medical  advice  and  thorough  local 
investigation — than  by  restricting  the  circumstances  under 
which  claims  may  be  presented  by  those  asserting  that  they 
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have  disabilities  meriting  compensation.  Just  as  bodies 
compensating  for  industrial  accidents  have  found  it  necessary 
to  be  responsible  for  medical  attendance  under  certain 
circumstances,  so  the  pensioning  bodies  in  Great  Britain, 
largely,  and  in  Canada  to  a  limited  extent,  are  responsible 
for  medical  attendance  and  treatment  to  pensioners  who 
require  it  for  war  disabilities. 

A  pensioning  body  acts  as  a  trustee  for  pensioners;  it 
sees  that  pensions  reach  those  to  whom  they  are  due  without 
effort  on  their  part;  it  assists  those  whose  claim  to  pension 
is  difficult  to  establish,  in  procuring  necessary  evidence; 
it  administers  the  pensions  of  incompetents  and  minors;  it 
furnishes  the  last  means  by  which  a  government  keeps  in 
official  contact  with  its  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers. 

It  is  early,  yet,  to  speak  of  the  possible  number  of 
pensions.  Estimates  made  in  the  United  States  expect 
that  fifty  out  of  each  one  thousand  soldiers  engaged  will 
be  totally  disabled  and  seventy-five  will  be  partially  disabled ; 
the  guess  is  interesting.  Already  Great  Britain  counts  her 
pensions  by  the  hundred  thousand,  Canada  hers  by  the 
thousand.  That  the  cost  of  rightful  pensions  will  be  great 
is  certain.  That  the  cost  will  not  be  unreasonable,  that 
it  can  be  borne  by  a  healthy  nation,  and  that  it  must  be  borne 
in  justice  to  those  who  are  pensioned  is  also  certain;  this 
article  endeavours  to  set  out  the  reasons  for  that  statement. 

Though  all  the  warring  nations  have  recognized  the 
principles  upon  which  rehabilitation  should  logically  proceed, 
prejudice  and  national  precedent  have  often  prevented  the 
realization  of  ideal  legislation.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  so. 
The  past  unfortunate  experience  of  the  United  States  with 
war  pensions  arose,  more  than  from  any  other  single  cause, 
from  the  inadequate  and  incoherent  nature  of  pensions 
legislation  initiated  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  such  danger  after  the  European  War, 
the  United  States  have  adopted  a  War-risk  Insurance-Pension- 
Act  that  is  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  The  ground  has  been 
well  studied.     The  United  States  measure  is  the  most  effective 
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and  clear-cut  pensions  law  which  has  yet  appeared.  It 
leaves  little  ground  for  future  attempts  to  change  pensions 
legislation  in  order  to  provide  relief  for  persons  obviously 
entitled  to  it.  A  necessity  for  relieving  distress  not  provided 
for  by  initial  civil  war  pension  legislation  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  many  subsequent  changes  in  United  States  pensions 
law;  the  same  cause  permitted  the  establishment  of  an  impru- 
dent system  of  granting  pensions  to  individuals  by  Special 
Bills  brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate. 
It  is  expected  that  the  generous  and  comprehensive  War 
Insurance  Act  will  leave  no  room  for  such  things,  and  will 
always  make  unreasonable  any  suggestion  that  a  "  service 
pension' !  should  be  given  to  all  who  have  served,  even  though 
thay  have  incurred  no  detriment;  (not  long  before  August, 
1914,  " service  pension"  money  was  paid  in  Canada  to  men 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raid,  did  no  more  than  attend 
a  few  drills  in  their  home  towns,  far  from  any  fear  of  fighting!). 
Those  who  opposed  the  Act  suggested  that,  while  through  it 
many  men  would  be  in  comfort,  there  would  be  unfortunate 
cases  of  hardship  among  men  who  had  neglected  to  protect 
themselves  fully  by  the  insurance  offered;  the  Act's  supporters 
answer  that  it  is  possible  for  all  enlisted  men  to  benefit  by  the 
provisions  offered,  and  that  if  a  man  spends  his  money  instead 
of  investing  it  in  insurance  premiums  it  is  his  affair,  for  which 
he  alone  is  responsible.  By  the  Act,  the  Government  makes 
thrift  easy,  remunerative,  and,  in  part,  compulsory  for  its  men 
on  service.  It  can  do  no  more;  improvidence  must  always 
bring  its  own  punishment. 

As  yet,  Canada  has  no  Pensions  Act.  One  will  doubtless 
be  considered  by  a  future  parliament.  It  will  be  an  important 
law.  General  public  opinion,  as  reflected  by  parliamentary 
representatives,  ultimately  determines  the  nature  of  Canadian 
legislation.  Therefore,  each  of  us  who  has  Canada's  well- 
being  at  heart  should  do  what  he  can  towards  making  universal 
among  us  a  right  appreciation  of  matters  concerning  naval 
and  military  pensions. 

John  Fox 
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SOLDIERS 

TOURING  the  past  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
"^^  three  months  in  England  and  in  France  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Canadian  Army 
authorities  studying  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  under- 
take a  definite  educational  programme  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Canadian  Army,  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  programme  could 
be  carried  out. 

I  assumed  from  the  beginning  of  my  study  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  prepare  a  plan  for  educational  effort  unless  I 
found  at  least  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  persons  whose 
benefit  was  sought  to  participate,  or  better  still,  a  strong 
desire  so  to  do.  In  order,  therefore,  that  I  might  acquaint 
myself  at  first  hand  with  the  question,  I  visited  all  the  Camps 
in  England  and  the  Divisional  Centres  in  France.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  the  matter  with  groups  of  officers,  with 
individual  commanding  officers,  with  representatives  of  the 
Divisions  in  France,  called  to  Headquarters  for  the  purpose, 
with  large  numbers  of  men,  both  in  private  and  by  means  of 
public  addresses,  with  the  Chaplains'  organizations,  both  in 
groups  and  in  personal  conversation,  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
officers  in  connection  with  the  little  groups  at  work  at  present 
in  study  classes,  and  with  small  groups  of  thoughtful  men  who 
are  at  the  moment  doing  something  beyond  army  routine 
work  to  maintain  their  intellectual  life. 

As  the  result  of  these  observations  and  discussions,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  justified  in  making  the  following  state- 
ment as  a  basis  for  considering  the  kind  of  work  that  might 
be  done. 
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There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  army, 
particularly  among  those  who  had  previously  been  following 
intellectual  occupations,  to  undertake  any  work  that  would 
bring  them  again  into  connection  with  the  problems  of  civil 
life.  The  excitement  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  army 
service  has  passed  away,  and  the  social  and  civil  instincts  are 
again  asserting  themselves.  A  considerable  portion  of  them 
are  not  only  willing  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  improvement,  but  are  anxious  so  to  do.  This 
applies  not  only  to  religious  men  who  have  been  interested 
in  Bible  study  and  corresponding  subjects,  in  association  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Chaplains'  Service,  but  to  those  whose 
thought  and  interest  run  entirely  to  ordinary  secular  occupa- 
tion. Two  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  evidence  gathered  will 
serve  to  show  why  I  came  to  this  conclusion. 

I  met  a  group  of  two  hundred  men,  who  came  together 
after  a  religious  service,  on  an  invitation  to  discuss  with  me  the 
possibilities  of  their  taking  advantage  of  an  educational  scheme 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  life  at  home  after  the  war. 
As  these  men  had  been  at  a  religious  meeting,  naturally  a 
large  percentage  of  them  were  men  who  were  thinking  in  the 
terms  of  religious  effort.  Personal  enquiry  among  them 
showed  that  fifty-seven  of  them  wished  to  take  up  the  study 
of  agriculture,  forty  had  their  minds  turned  toward  the 
Christian  ministry,  thirty  to  get  a  business  education,  eighteen 
to  take  up  work  of  the  character  done  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
fifteen  the  study  of  practical  mechanics,  several  the  teaching 
profession,  while  the  remainder  simply  desired  to  improve 
themselves. 

In  order  to  get  information  from  a  more  representative 
group  of  men,  a  brigade  was  selected  representative  of  Canada 
as  a  whole,  in  which  there  were  one  battalion  from  the  eastern 
provinces,  two  from  the  central  provinces,  and  one  from  the 
western  provinces.  An  officer  was  appointed  to  determine 
what  would  be  their  attitude  toward  an  educational  pro- 
gramme, especially  for  the  demobilization  period.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  men  were  interviewed.    Of  these,  thirteen 
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hundred  and  seventy  expressed  a  desire  for,  and  a  willingness 
to  participate  in,  an  educational  programme.  A  large  number 
of  them  wanted  instruction  in  engineering;  an  almost  equal 
number  in  agriculture;  and  a  considerable  number  in  subjects 
of  the  ordinary  academic  type,  such  as  economics  and  history. 

Since  my  return  to  Canada  the  soundness  of  the  judgement 
expressed  above  has  been  more  than  demonstrated  by  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  the  places  where  it  has  been  organized. 
Classes  were  formed  at  Whitley  Camp,  before  I  left  England, 
and  already  upwards  of  one  thousand  men  are  receiving 
instruction  and  a  faculty  of  forty  teachers  has  been  organized, 
headed  by  Dr.  Clarence  MacKinnon,  who  was  left  in  charge. 
Further,  the  call  has  come  for  immediate  organization  m 
every  camp  in  England  and  also  in  France. 

When  I  came  to  consider  a  definite  programme,  it  was 
clear  that  the  problem  had  a  twofold  aspect: 

A.  How  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

B.  How  to  deal  with  the  period  of  demobilization. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  report  made  to  Lieut.-Col. 

Birks  will  serve  to  show  how  the  immediate  needs  can  be  met : — 

A.     How  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

There  are  four  definite  ways  in  which  educational  effort 
may  be  directed  in  the  immediate  future: 

1.  By  means  of  an  organized  scheme  of  popular  lectures 
of  an  educational  character. 

2.  The  promotion  of  small  study  groups. 

3.  The  promotion  of  reading  groups  in  billets  and  tents. 

4.  The  development  of  a  definite  library  system. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  lecture  scheme  this  can  be  said: 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  lectures  already  given  is 
the  best  possible  guarantee  that  such  a  scheme,  if  more  defin- 
itely orgamzed  and  made  a  part  of  the  regular  systematic 
programme  carried  out  in  the  Huts,  would  not  only  be  greatly 
appreciated  but  would  be  exceedingly  helpful.  Further,  by 
this  means  a  splendid  foundation  could  be  laid  on  which  to 
build  the  more  intensive  scheme  of  the  demobilization  period. 
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After  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  consultation  with 
the  men  of  your  force  who  have  been  promoting  this  work  up 
to  the  present,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  an  organized 
course  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Huts  during  the  coming 
winter. 
Lecture  Topics: 

(a)  The  Nations  at  War — 

The  Allies:    France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,   China, 

Portugal; 

The  Central  Powers:  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey. 
The  lectures  should  consist  of  an  historical  sketch  with 
special  reference  to  racial  peculiarities,  political  institutions 
and  educational  facilities.  Lantern  slides  should  be  used  to 
represent  persons,  occupation,  communities,  and  the  arts  of 
the  people. 

(b)  The  Campaigns  of  the  War:  The  Balkans,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt,  Italy,  Russia,  Western  Front,  At  Sea. 

The  lectures  of  this  group  should  tell  how  each  campaign 
came  to  be  undertaken,  the  significance  of  each  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  and  the  details  of  progress  to  date.  They 
should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  lantern  slide-maps. 

(c)  The  British  Empire:  Trip  around  the  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
India,  Other  Possessions,  Ireland. 

These  lectures  should  give  a  description  of  each  country 
in  relation  to  the  British  Empire — that  is,  how  it  came  to  be 
in  our  possession;  its  resources,  its  people — aborigines  and 
modern — and  its  public  institutions. 

(d)  Canada:  What  Canada  is  doing  for  her  wounded. 
Life  in  Canada  after  the  war. 

Plans  for  land  settlement: 

(a)  Provincial  Governments: 

(b)  Dominion  Government; 

(c)  C.P.R.  and  private  enterprises. 
Thrift,  its  meaning  and  significance. 
A  clinic  in  life. 

Economic  aspects  of  education. 
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Canada — a  comparison  with  the  unsettled  portion 
of  the  world. 

(e)  Agriculture:  Comparison  of  ancient  and  modern 
methods  of  agriculture,  with  the  slides  showing  the 
use  of  ancient  and  modern  implements.  Modern 
agriculture,  showing  the  complete  operations  from 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  delivery  of  the  bread 
to  the  householder. 

These  lectures  might  be  helped  out  by  slides  showing  the 
methods  in  use  in  various  countries: 

Types  of  Canadian  farming  operations — slides  to 

illustrate   types   of    farms   from    Nova    Scotia    to 

British  Columbia. 

Cattle  rearing — types  of  breeds  and   their  special 

value. 
The  latter  should  be  abundantly  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  showing  the  finest  specimens  of  various  breeds  and 
typical  herds  as  seen  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Poultry  Farming:  A  biological  lecture;  slides  showing 

the  process  of  the  development  from  the  chicken  in 

the  egg  to  the  day  of  marketing. 

(f)  Scientific  Subjects: 
Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Gyroscope. 

Liquid  Air — the  four  states  of  matter. 
The  Chemistry  of  Explosives — practical  demonstra- 
tion, where  possible,  showing  guns,  bombs,  etc.,  in 
which  explosives  are  used. 
The  Submarine—history  and  possibilities. 
The  Aeroplane — history  and  possibilities. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

The  Solar  System — map;  how  it  came  about,  using 
the  nebula  to  illustrate;  photographs  of  planets; 
photographs  showing  moons  of  each;  photographs 
of  surface  of  our  own  moon;  possibilities  of  life,  etc. 
General  Astronomy — fixed  stars,  planets,  nebula, 
double  stars,  spectrum,  substances,  etc. 
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It  is  not  intended  that  this  should  be  a  stereotyped  course, 
but  rather  suggested  groups  of  consecutive  topics  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  it  is  found  possible.  Additional  subjects 
and  topics  could  be  used  as  lecturers  are  found  who  have 
material  of  their  own  already  prepared.  The  idea  behind  such 
a  course  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Huts  both  in  England  and 
France  should  be  working  on  some  broad  scheme  with  a  com- 
mon interest  and  central  idea,  the  central  idea  being  to  steadily 
promote  an  interest  in  educational  and  intellectual  effort  with 
a  view  to  the  larger  plan  which  would  be  put  into  operation 
on  demobilization.  The  idea  of  entertainment  and  general 
improvement  that  would  be  necessarily  associated  with  such 
lectures  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  lectures  should  be 
fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures.  Where 
possible,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  slides  should  be  coloured  to 
make  them  more  attractive.  The  topics  chosen  make  this 
possible. 
2.     The  Promotion  of  Small  Study  Groups. 

Already  good  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  small 
study  groups  in  many  of  the  Huts,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Bible  study.  The  groups  meet  under  the  direction  either 
of  the  Hut  leaders  or  persons  specially  appointed.  This  work 
could  be  greatly  extended  not  only  with  respect  to  religious 
subjects,  but  more  particularly  in  connection  with  those  of 
historical  import.  Further,  the  group  associated  with  Canada 
will  offer  an  abundant  field  for  reading  and  thought  in  the 
study  of  problems  connected  with  social  science,  and  particu- 
larly with  reconstruction.  A  large  body  of  material  has 
already  been  produced  relating  to  the  latter  subject.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  work  of  a  real  constructive  character 
can  be  accomplished,  but  a  foundation  might  be  laid  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  upon  which  constructive  work  of  the 
future  might  be  made  to  rest.  The  more  men  can  be  made  to 
face  the  problems  of  reconstruction  as  a  matter  of  national 
import,  as  distinct  from  the  selfish  motive,  the  better.  The 
problems  connected  with  our  Empire  in  general,  and  of  Canada 
in  particular,  offer  a  splendid  field  for  reading  and  thought. 
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The  topics  in  all  probability  will  spring  out  of  particular 
occasions,  but  I  would  recommend  that,  where  departure  is 
made  from  the  religious  topics  and  the  historical  subjects 
suggested  by  the  lectures,  selection  should  be  made  from  the 
following: 

(1)  Biographical  studies— men  who  have  made  the  Em- 
pire, their  life  and  work. 

(2)  Literary  subjects — our  men  of  letters  and  what  they 
produced. 

(3)  Political  studies — comparing  the  modes  of  govern- 
ment of  allied  and  enemy  countries. 

(4)  Reconstruction    work — what   we    can   do   to    help 
Canada  to  get  upon  her  feet  again  after  the  war. 

(5)  Education — its  significance  and  value. 

(6)  Science — its  place  in  industrial  development. 

3.  The  Promotion  of  Reading  Groups. 

If  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  study  groups  could  be 
made  centres  of  helpfulness  among  the  men  in  huts  and  tents, 
a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  implant  the  idea  of  better  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  promoting  a  good  life,  and  particularly  to 
stimulate  better  thinking  among  the  men.  While  the  condi- 
tions favouring  reading  in  the  huts  and  tents  are  bad,  they 
might  be  made  more  helpful  by  one  man  reading  aloud  to  a 
small  group.  This  could  be  made  a  means  of  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  healthy  literature.  The  movement  at  present 
being  organized  to  encourage  clean  speaking  and  clean  think- 
ing among  the  men  might  in  this  way  be  helped.  The  influence 
of  such  effort  would  be  far  reaching,  if  the  right  sort  of  men 
became  interested. 

4.  The  Development  of  a  Definite  Library  System. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  library  facilities  offered 
in  the  Huts  have  consisted  very  largely  of  old  books  sent  by 
friends.  Too  often,  these  books  have  been  of  little  value, 
being  old  and  unattractive.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  so, 
but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  not  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  are  of  any  use.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
this  practice  be  not  encouraged  further,  but  that  the  library 
scheme  be  carried  out  along  the  following  lines: 
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(a)  A  definite  reading  library  to  be  put  in  the  study 
rooms  provided  in  the  Huts.  This  library  to  be 
made  up  as  follows: — 

(1)  A  distinct  set  of  books  covering  the  topics  pre- 
scribed for  lectures. 

(2)  Additional  works  on  current  history. 

(3)  Special  books  on  topics  of  the  day,  particularly 
books  relating  to  the  political  problems  created 
by  the  war. 

(4)  An  encyclopaedia  of  the  type  of  Nelson's  or 
Everyman's. 

(5)  The  Home  University  Library  and  books  of  a 
similar  character. 

(6)  Books  to  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  called 
for. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
there  be  an  understanding  that  any  book  asked  for,  if  not  in 
the  library,  be  obtained  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  Hut,  by 
applying  to  Headquarters,  when  the  book  will  be  purchased  and 
forwarded.     In  this  way  every  reasonable  request  could  be  met. 

In  addition,  of  course,  a  reasonable  selection  of  novels, 
poetry,  etc.,  should  be  made.  I  will  submit  later  a  list  of 
books  which  I  think  will  serve  the  purpose. 

(b)  I  would  extend  the  system  at  present  in  operation 
of  handling  books  through  the  canteen.  In  France,  the  plan 
has  been  adopted  of  letting  men  have  the  9d.  novel  for  one 
franc ;  the  money  is  refunded  to  them  if  the  book  is  returned. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  supply  of  good  novels  (say  the  shilling 
editions)  be  kept  on  hand,  and  be  either  sold  outright  to  the 
men  or  a  deposit  taken  upon  them ;  that  the  good  second-hand 
books  now  on  hand  be  utilized  in  this  way;  that  the  libraries, 
as  at  present  constituted,  be  reconstructed  and  the  useless 
books  thrown  out. 

(c)  I  would  put  in  the  reading  room  a  limited  number 
of  the  current  magazines,  giving  the  men  an  opportunity  of 
keeping  themselves  conversant  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  around  them. 
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(d)  In  many  ways  the  man  most  neglected  to-day  is  the 
officer,  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  under  which  he  carries 
out  his  work  I  would  strongly  urge  that  small  officers' 
libraries  be  established  wherever  possible,  and  in  any  case 
the  privilege  of  securing  books  under  library  arrangements 
be  given  to  the  officers,  and  that  this  fact  be  made  known  to 
them.  I  have  had  definite  enquiries  from  officers  at  Head- 
quarters for  books  suitable  for  their  use.  This  could  be  made 
not  only  the  means  of  promoting  healthy  reading  and  study 
among  the  officers,  stimulating  them  as  against  the  intellectual 
stagnation  which  their  life  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  but 
would  also  help  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  the  Association. 
This  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
officers  at  the  Huts,  as  required,  and  should  be  handled  with 
great  care. 

The  definite  promotion  of  educational  effort  along  the 
four  lines  here  presented  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  requirements  during  the  days  of  active 
war.  In  addition,  it  might  be  found  possible  to  make  some 
special  effort  in  special  localities  to  meet  the  particular  needs. 

In  carrying  out  of  the  lecture  course  scheme  it  was 
arranged  that  a  special  officer  should  be  appointed  to  each 
Division  in  France  and  to  each  army  area  in  England.  The 
chief  duty  of  this  officer  would  be  to  organize  classes,  and  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  from  the  army  itself,  including  the 
Chaplains'  Service  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries,  the  teaching 
forces  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  confidence  that 
I  had  that  sufficient  help  for  the  immediate  needs  could  be 
found  in  the  army  has  been  more  than  verified. 

Already  the  work  has  taken  on  a  more  definite  form  than 
I  had  deemed  possible  when  I  was  in  England.  It  has  been 
found  that  classes  can  be  organized  along  definite  academic 
lines,  especially  in  the  classes  where  small  groups  of  men  meet 
for  study  of  special  subjects.  I  feel  confident  that  the  results 
of  this  work  as  shown  by  examinations  which  will  be  conducted 
at  the  end  of  the  course  will  be  found  deserving  of  academic 
recognition. 
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B.    How  to  deal  with  the  Demobilization  Period. 

With  regard  to  the  demobilization  period  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  following  extracts  from  the  report  previously  referred  to 
will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  judgement  I  formed  in 
the  matter : 

While  the  day  for  demobilization  may  be  far  off,  yet  it 
should  be  thought  about,  and  plans  should  be  made  for  that 
time.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  soldier  this  will  be  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  whole  history  of  our  army.  Neces- 
sity for  rigid  discipline  no  longer  remaining,  in  spite  of  all  that 
officers  will  be  able  to  do,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  relaxation 
of  discipline.  According  to  the  best  judgement  obtainable  the 
time  taken  may  be  extended  to  cover  a  period  of  approximately 
one  year.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  possible  service  could 
be  rendered,  therefore,  by  planning  a  definite,  concrete,  educa- 
tional programme  suited  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  men.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  plans  be  put  on  foot  to  plant 
an  educational  institution  in  one  central  camp,  a  University 
in  Khaki — say  the  Khaki  University  of  Canada — where  prac- 
tically all  branches  of  study  that  could  possibly  be  required 
would  be  offered,  with  an  Extension  Department  going 
out  to  every  other  camp  in  the  country.  To  be  specific,  I 
would  have : 
(1)    An  Agricultural  College. 

In  this  college  I  would  offer  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's 
work  as  set  forth  in  the  calendars  of  our  Agricultural  Schools 
in  Canada.  I  firmly  believe  that  5,000  to  10,000  men  could 
be  got  together  to  study  agricultural  problems  under  such 
conditions.  I  would  include  the  following  subjects:  Animal 
Husbandry,  Field  Husbandry,  Dairying,  Farm  Mechanics, 
Operation  of  Tractors  and  Motors,  and,  if  possible,  Elementary 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  in  a  group  of  two  hundred 
men  to  whom  I  spoke  about  this  matter,  fifty-seven  definitely 
gave  their  names  as  being  willing,  first,  to  attend  such  a 
course;  secondly,  to  remove  from  their  own  units  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  course;  and  many  of  them  agreed  to  remain 
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behind,  if  their  units  were  sent  home,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  such  a  course. 

(2)  Matriculation  Course. 

There  are,  I  found,  a  considerable  number  of  boys  of  the 
high  school  age  in  our  army,  who  would  have  attended  college 
had  the  war  not  broken  out.  To-day,  many  of  them  are  won- 
dering when,  if  ever,  they  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  old 
grooves  again.  I  would  make  this  course  a  means  of  bringing 
these  men  together  and  promoting  an  interest  in  the  studies 
which  they  left  on  enlistment.  The  least  we  can  do  for  them 
is  to  seek  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  save  them  for 
intellectual  work  in  the  future.  I  am  confident  they  will 
respond  to  such  an  effort.  I  would  also  use  this  as  a  means  of 
promoting  interest  among  those  who  have  not  had  early  educa- 
tional advantages,  if  they  so  desire. 

(3)  Business  College  Course. 

There  are  also  in  the  army  a  great  many  men  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  who  had  begun 
a  business  career.  In  this  course,  I  would  offer  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  telegraphy,  etc.,  etc.  Here  again  I 
found  large  numbers  of  men  anxious  to  undertake  such  work. 

(4)  Work  of  College  Grade. 

I  would  offer  for  undergraduates  of  the  universities  such 
subjects  as  History,  Literature,  Languages,  Economics,  Polit- 
ical Science,  etc.  For  men  who  have  only  partially  finished 
their  course  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  universities  of 
Canada  to  agree  to  the  acceptance  of  such  work  so  that  time 
would  not  be  lost  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  academic 
recognition. 

(5)  Engineering. 

In  this  course  I  would  offer  to  engineering  students  sub- 
jects like  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Drawing,  etc.,  the  work  generally  covered  in  the  first  two 
years  of  engineering  schools.  There  are  in  the  army  a  great 
many  men  who  had  just  taken  their  course  for  entrance  to 
engineering.     These  men  should  be  encouraged  to  go  forward 
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and  not  to  take  any  lower  work  in  life  than  that  which  they 
had  planned.  A  reasonable  stimulation  would,  I  believe, 
bring  most  of  them  back  into  line. 

(6)  Normal  Training  Course. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  asked  the  question  whether 
opportunities  would  be  open  to  men  to  go  back  to  the  teaching 
profession.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  vacancies  for 
nine  hundred  teachers  in  one  province  of  Canada  alone,  I 
think  a  sufficient  argument  is  found  for  seeking  to  give  such 
men  as  wish  to  follow  the  teaching  profession  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  necessary  preparation.  The  matter  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Departments  of  Education  to 
get  recognition,  but  I  am  confident  such  recognition  could  be 
obtained,  in  any  case  in  Western  Canada. 

(7)  Medical  Instruction. 

A  careful  enquiry  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  during  the  war  a  vast  accumulation  of  medical  experience 
which  has  come  to  a  limited  number  of  the  medical  men,  but 
that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  medical 
services  in  the  battalions  have  lost  ground  rather  than  gained 
it  as  medical  practitioners.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  organize  medical  instruction  among  such  men,  using 
as  teachers  the  best  and  most  matured  of  the  profession,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired 
during  the  war  the  possession  of  the  whole  medical  profession 
— practically  a  graduate  school.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
if  a  definite  effort  were  made  some  of  the  choicest  men  in  the 
profession  would,  while  awaiting  their  return  to  Canada,  co- 
operate in  such  a  plan.  The  matter  would  require  very  careful 
study  and  consideration  before  a  final  judgement  could  be 
passed,  but  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  definite  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  this  accumulated 
knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  otherwise  it 
will  take  years  before  it  becomes  the  possession  of  the  average 
practitioner.  I  would  further  seek  to  promote  a  series  of 
medical  conferences  across  the  whole  of  Canada  after  the  war, 
for  this  purpose. 
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(8)  Legal  Studies. 

Classes  for  the  discussion  of  legal  problems  should  be 
organized  for  lawyers  and  law  students  in  which  topics  could 
be  dealt  with  of  the  following  character: 

(a)  Recent  Advances  in  Law. 

(b)  The  position  of  International  Law  following  the  war. 

(c)  Formally  organized  classes  for  law  students  who 
have  not  completed  their  courses. 

(9)  An  Extension  Department. 

The  Extension  Department  could  be  organized  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  existing  in  some  of  our  modern  universities. 
The  aim  would  be  the  organization  of  lecture  courses  in  every 
camp,  which  would  be  accessible  to  every  soldier.  It  would 
be  administered  from  the  University  centre  and  would  use 
the  very  best  men  obtainable  in  England  and  Canada.  In 
classes  formed,  great  subjects  like  the  British  Empire  prob- 
lems, the  growth  of  the  Empire  in  comparison  with  other 
nations,  after-the-war  problems,  co-operation  as  a  means  of 
promoting  public  welfare,  and  especially  agriculture,  Canadian 
History  and  resources,  the  promotion  of  social  and  economic 
well-being,  would  be  discussed.  Debating  clubs  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  topics  would  also  be  organized.  An  almost 
unlimited  development  is  possible  in  connection  with  such 
work.  In  this  Department  I  would  have,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, concerts  and  cinemas  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
healthy,  disciplinary  spirit  among  the  men.  Further,  short 
courses  of  agriculture  along  the  lines  now  in  operation  in  Short 
Course  Schools  in  Canada  could  be  organized  in  all  the  camps 
among  the  men  who  did  not  care  to  attend  a  fixed  curriculum. 
As  there  are  said  to  be  over  forty  thousand  farmers  in  the 
army,  the  significance  of  such  work  could  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

(10)  Department  for  Religious  Work. 

This  department  would  be  made  practically  a  theological 
college  where  men  who  desired  to  enter  the  ministry  or  the 
religious  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  would  receive  preparatory 
training.     That  there  will  be  a  need  for  such  work  is  indicated 
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by  the  fact  that,  of  the  group  of  two  hundred  men  referred  to 
previously,  forty  wished  to  study  to  enter  the  Christian  min- 
istry and  a  small  number  to  enter  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  greater  service  being  rendered  to 
Canada  than  that  we  should  gather  in  to  such  an  organized 
course  a  body,  say  of  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  men,  who 
would  be  made  available  after  the  war  for  the  promotion  of 
the  religious,  moral  and  social  life  of  Canada  in  that  spirit  of 
comradeship  which  the  war  has  produced. 
(11)    Physical  Education. 

The  machinery  is  at  hand  in  the  organization  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  for  starting  a  good  scheme  of  preparatory  training 
in  Physical  Education,  Gymnasium  Management,  and  many 
other  forms  of  community  service. 

The  above  statements  show  only  the  departments  of 
work  for  which  the  demand  is  apparent.  Technical  education 
in  many  practical  branches  could  also  be  organized,  in  addition 
to  engineering  and  agriculture.  Plans  for  such  work  can  only 
be  made  after  the  needs  of  the  men  are  more  closely  studied. 

As  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  already  referred  to  will  show  in  a  general  way 
what  is  involved  in  the  scheme: 

With  regard  to  the  plan  for  the  Demobilization  Period, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  five  distinct  matters : 
(1)    The  Location. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  the  military  authorities  to  set 
aside  one  camp  in  England  and  to  bring  all  the  men  who  wish 
to  take  intensive  educational  work  to  that  camp — that  is  the 
work  described  under  all  the  departments  above  except  the 
Extension  Department — it  would  greatly  facilitate  matters. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  this 
arrangement.  This  would  necessitate  during  the  demobiliza- 
tion the  breaking  up  of  units  as  they  now  exist,  which  might 
present  difficulty.  Provision  could,  however,  be  made  to 
restore  the  men  to  the  units  to  which  they  belong,  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  go  back  to  Canada.  Should  it  be 
found  impossible  to  work  the  plan  in  that  way,  and  intensive 
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instruction  become  necessary  at  more  than  one  camp,  it 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  possible,  if  the  camps  were  placed  suffi- 
ciently near  to  each  other,  to  use  a  common  staff  repeating  the 
instruction  in  different  places.  In  all  probability  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  instruction  for  a  short  time  at  a  camp  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  cannot 
be  decided  until  the  scheme  for  demobilization  has  been 
agreed  upon.  In  any  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjust 
teaching  plans  to  meet  military  requirements.  In  the  mean- 
time the  military  authorities  should  be  urged  to  give  us  as 
great  a  concentration  as  is  consistent  with  their  general  scheme. 
With  regard  to  the  extension  work,  the  intention  would  be  to 
have  it  organized  and  carried  on  in  every  camp  where  men 
could  be  reached  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
(2)    The  Staff. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  a  large  staff  of  men  would  be 
necessary.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  staff 
would  actually  be  required,  nor  how  many  would  be  available 
for  the  staff  from  the  army  itself.  The  size  of  the  staff  would 
depend  naturally  upon  the  number  of  men  anxious  for  inten- 
sive study,  and  I  am  suggesting  in  a  later  part  of  this  report  a 
mode  of  determining  approximately  what  this  number  would 
be.  The  details  of  this  matter  cannot  be  worked  out  until 
that  information  is  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
staff  available  in  the  army,  I  know  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  men  who  are  acting  both  as  officers  and  common  soldiers 
who,  during  peace  time,  were  following  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. All  the  universities  of  Canada  have  given  quite  largely 
of  their  staffs  to  the  army,  and  in  addition  high  school  teachers, 
business  college  instructors,  and  graduates  of  agricultural 
schools  are  scattered  everywhere  through  the  army.  It 
would  enormously  diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  plan,  if  the 
military  authorities  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  teaching 
organization  such  men  of  the  above  standing  as  were  willing 
to  serve.  I  am  sure  they  will  do  so.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  university  professors,  to  college  graduates,  to 
agricultural  school  graduates  and  to  many    clergymen  who 
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had  been  in  the  teaching  profession  about  the  matter,  and 
without  a  single  exception  all  with  whom  I  spoke  stated  not 
only  their  willingness  to  help  with  such  a  plan,  but  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  it,  believing  that  this  would 
be  the  greatest  service  they  could  render  to  the  army. 

In  addition,  I  would  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
universities  of  Canada  to  secure  from  the  universities  such 
additional  teachers  as  can  be  made  available.  I  am  confident 
that  every  university  in  Canada  would  be  willing  to  share  its 
teaching  powers  with  the  Khaki  University,  to  help  in  the 
emergency.  Further,  for  particular  subjects  I  feel  sure  that 
some  of  the  choicest  men  in  England  could  be  obtained  to 
assist,  particularly  in  the  giving  of  short  courses  on  special 
subjects  in  which  they  are  expert.  I  would  also  lay  before  the 
universities,  colleges  and  schools  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  work  done  in  the  academic  courses  as  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  part  of  the  courses  offered  in  their  colleges,  so  that  all 
the  time  spent  in  such  study  would  be  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  course  and  as  preparation  for  the  particular  walk 
of  life  concerned. 
(3)    The  Equipment. 

Under  Equipment  the  first  thing  is  the  lecture-room 
accommodation.  If  one  camp  could  be  set  aside  for  our 
purpose  in  England,  then  the  whole  problem  would  be  solved, 
as  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  Huts  could  be  concentrated  in  that  area 
and  other  huts  owned  by  the  army  could  be  made  serviceable. 
As  there  will  doubtless  be  much  material  suitable  for  temporary 
huts  available,  the  question  of  buildings,  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  very  simply  solved,  as  the  buildings  used  for  army 
huts  would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  class  rooms 
and  laboratories. 

With  regard  to  library  facilities,  an  abundant  supply  of 
books  is  available  in  England  within  a  few  hours'  call  of  any 
centre. 

The  question  of  scientific  laboratories  would  require  a 
little  more  consideration,  but  I  would  not  expect  that  other 
than  elementary  classes  would  be  called  for,  and  the  difficulties 
would  be  very  easily  overcome. 
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In  agricultural  equipment,  machinery  could  be  obtained, 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  agricultural  implement  companies, 
who  would,  I  think,  regard  the  advertisement  as  worth  the 
effort  involved.  I  would  take  the  matter  up  at  once  with  the 
big  agricultural  implement  companies  and  see  if  this  could  be 
arranged.  With  regard  to  the  motor  mechanics,  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  material  in  the  possession  of  the  army 
suitable  for  all  purposes,  with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception 
of  farm  tractors.  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  further  detail.  If  it  is  decided  to  put  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion, after  the  information  regarding  students  and  staff  has 
been  collected,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  one  to  immediately 
assume  responsibility  for  the  completion  of  the  plan  and  make 
ready  the  organization  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

(4)  The  Cost 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  an  estimate,  at  the 
moment,  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  as  it  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  teaching  power  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  army  itself.  Once  the  information  as  to 
what  the  army  can  give  in  the  way  of  teaching  power  is  avail- 
able, I  think  the  cost  could  be  estimated  very  closely.  I 
would  suggest  that  no  public  statement  as  to  cost  be  made 
until  this  information  has  been  obtained.  I  am  sure  that  the 
amount  now  paid  by  Canada  for  one  day  of  the  war  will  be 
sufficient,  and  that  the  Canadian  people  will  be  willing  to 
supply  that  sum. 

(5)  The  Administration. 

If  in  the  judgement  of  your  committee  the  plan  herein 
suggested  should  be  undertaken,  then  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  an  Educational  Advisory  Board  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  be 
called  into  existence  (incorporated,  if  necessary).  On  this 
Board  I  would  have  a  small  group  of  men  in  England  for 
executive  purposes,  whose  interest  would  be  in  promoting  and 
carrying  out  the  plan,  and  in  addition  a  group  of  representative 
men  in  Canada.  The  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  who 
would  carry  weight  with  the  Canadian  public.     They  would 
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give  confidence  as  to  the  educational  soundness  of  the  scheme, 
and  would  be  the  medium  for  securing  the  public  support 
necessary  to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  further  detail  with  respect  to  this 
until  such  time  as  a  decision  is  reached  concerning  it. 

Since  my  return  to  Canada,  the  scheme  has  received 
the  endorsation  of  all  the  universities  consulted.  It  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  laid  before  the  remaining  univer- 
sities of  the  Dominion.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fullest  co-operation  will  be  given.  The  Board  of  Management 
is  being  organized.  The  plan  had  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  carry  the  scheme 
to  a  successful  issue. 

I  close  this  article  by  quoting  the  concluding  words  of 
my  report  on  the  subject: 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  has  given  me 
personally  the  greatest  pleasure  possible  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  this  question  at  first  hand.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered 
Canada,  looking  toward  the  reconstruction  days,  than  that  the 
educational  programme  proposed  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
generous  spirit.  In  the  first  place,  a  feeling  of  gratification 
would  be  created  among  the  men  in  the  army  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  people  at  home  were  thinking  and  planning  for  their 
future  in  a  practical  way.  This  feeling,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
reflected  very  strongly  in  the  relations  of  the  returned  men  to 
the  public  at  home  during  the  re-settlement  period,  a  period 
which  will  certainly  be  a  very  trying  one  for  Canada.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  help  to  settle  in  a  definite  groove  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  to-day  are  in  doubt  as  to 
their  future  by  giving  them  a  start  along  the  line  of  their 
future  life  before  they  return  home.  In  the  third  place,  as 
the  army  contains  a  great  body  of  the  choicest  men  of 
Canada,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  no 
greater  opportunity  could  ever  occur  for  the  educational 
forces  at  home  and  in  the  army  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
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development  of  the  national  spirit  and  the  promotion  of  the 
national  and  imperial  ideals  created  by  the  war. 

"In  a  word,  the  University  in  Khaki  might  be  made  the 
starting  point  of  a  great  forward  movement,  not  only  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  but  in  the  spiritual,  educational 
and  political  life  of  Canada/ ' 

H.  M.  Tory 


"CANADA  FIRST" 

Strange  years  ago  you  grudged  to  say — "  Before 

You  are  citizens  or  fathers,  you  are  men !" 
And  we  that  at  your  beck  laid  store  to  store, 

Little  had  we  for  our  allegiance  then. 
But  that  brave  day  when  from  beyond  your  seas 

Claims  heard  you  far  above  your  native  good, 
And  gave  your  instant  loyalty  to  these — 

Then  felt  we  first  your  sovereign  Motherhood. 
Therefore  for  these,  dear  country,  found  at  last, 

Spend  of  our  best,  and  still  be  strong  to  spend  ! 
Life,  freedom,  all  our  harvest  of  the  past — 

What  are  they  but  as  ransom  for  that  end 
In  whose  sure  triumph  your  true  pride  disdains 
That  you  should  gain  save  as  the  whole  world  gains ! 

Warwick  Chipman 
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PHASES  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY. 

Six  Lectures  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  D.Litt.  (American  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions).  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 
$2.00. 

The  Announcement  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume  makes  the  following 
statement:  "  The  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions  are 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee  for  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Religions.  This  committee  was  organized  in  1892,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  '  popular  courses  in  the  History  of  Religions,  some- 
what after  the  style  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  in  England,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  best  scholars  of  Europe  and  this  country,  in  various  cities,  such  as 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia.'  " 

The  12th  volume  in  this  series  is  the  one  now  under  review,  the  special 
period  covered  being  the  century  and  a  half  from  100  A.D.  to  250  A.D. 
The  committee  selected  as  the  Lecturer  on  this  subject  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
who  was  already  well  known  as  a  writer  in  this  and  kindred  fields.  Thus 
our  hopes  are  raised  at  the  outset,  but  the  general  feeling  left  on  the  reader 
when  he  lays  down  the  book  is  one  of  disappointment. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  which  aims  at  reaching  the  highest  standard  we 
expect  either  some  original  contribution,  or,  at  all  events,  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  most  recent  literature  and  a  grasp  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  Judged  by  either  of  these  standards,  the  lectures  are  not 
strikingly  successful.  In  fact  there  is  very  little  that  might  not  have  been 
said  eight  years  ago  by  anyone  with  a  tolerably  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  literature. 

To  begin  with,  a  certain  apologetic  tendency  is  apparent  in  many  places; 
for  example,  when  he  calls  Irenseus — the  most  orthodox  of  all  the  many 
personalities  of  this  period — the  "  profoundest  theologian  of  his  age."  Again, 
the  writer  does  not  always  clearly  define  his  position.  To  take  an  example : 
on  page  143  we  read  of  the  "  man  of  exalted  vision,  the  healer  who  could 
cast  out  demons  and  work  cures,  the  speaker  with  tongues  and  his  inter- 
preter;" this  list  is  introduced  by  the  remark,  "  imagination  readily  soared 
into  an  ideal  realm,"  and  lower  down  we  read,  "  In  the  language  of  religion 
(our  italics),  their  various  services  were  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit." 
Such  observations  seem  to  indicate  an  absence  of  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  these  divine  gifts.  Yet  lower  down  this  reality  seems  to  be  assumed  in 
the  sentence,  "  From  church  to  church  this  wondrous  experience  was 
repeated."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  is  in  the  presence  of  a  dilemma. 
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If  the  Church  really  possessed  these  gifts  in  the  beginning,  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  continuous  progress  which  he  claims  for  the  Church  ?  Most 
of  us,  in  this  case,  would  be  inclined  to  look  wistfully  backward  rather 
than  forward,  as  the  writer  would  have  us  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
spiritual  gifts  had  no  existence,  then  the  documents  which  attest  them 
are  seriously  discredited;  yet  these  same  documents  are  freely  used  as 
reliable  sources,  where  they  serve  the  writer's  purpose.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  he  had  defined  his  attitude  to  his  sources  in  detail  at  the 
outset.  That  he  does  not  accept  the  traditional  "  inerrancy "  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  course,  goes  without  saying.  On  page  5  he  rejects  the 
Petrine  authorship  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  and  elsewhere  we  read 
of  "  Peter  " — the  inverted  commas  indicating  that  he  is  not  the  real 
author  of  these  letters.  But  the  average  reader  asks:  "  If  Peter  was  not 
the  author  of  these  letters,  how  do  I  know  that  Luke  wrote  the  Acts,  or 
that  Paul  wrote  any  of  the  letters  attributed  to  him?"  Yet  both  of  these 
assumptions  are  made  by  the  author  without  comment.  Again,  a  good 
deal  has  been  made  in  the  Lectures  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Seeing 
that  their  genuineness  has  been  challenged  and  that  an  admission  of  their 
spuriousness  would  make  an  immense  difference  in  our  conception  of 
Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  Dr.  Carpenter  might 
at  least  have  given  this  matter  some  discussion. 

We  have  stated  above  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  recent  work. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  one  example.  One  of  the  elements  that  make 
for  progress  in  recent  New  Testament  criticism  is  the  realization  by  scholars 
of  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the  later  Hebrew  literature.  Yet  the 
author  still  retains,  with  regard  to  this  literature,  the  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  century.  In  fact,  he  still 
seems  to  remain  entirely  under  the  spell  of  Bousset  and  Harnack.  In  the 
present  book,  for  example,  on  the  same  page  (p=  309),  we  read  of  the 
"  brilliant  treatise  of  Bousset  "  and  Harnack's  "  bold  and  original  view." 
We  should  like  to  dwell  on  this  subject  longer,  for  it  is  important.  The 
educated  classes  on  this  continent  get  their  religious  ideas  mainly  from 
the  weekly  sermons  which  they  hear  on  Sundays.  The  preachers  in  their 
turn  have  received  their  instruction  in  the  theological  colleges.  Now  the 
professors  in  these  colleges — taken  as  a  whole — depend  for  their  inspira- 
tion mainly  upon  German  theologians,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  are 
Harnack  and  Bousset.  In  fact,  these  two  enjoy  in  the  field  of  theology 
a  supremacy  which  hardly  has  a  parallel  in  any  other  branch  of  study. 
Now  we  wish  to  point  out  that  all  Harnack's  work  is  marred  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  literature  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  Bousset,  as  befits  a  leader,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  his  followers 
that  he  has  realized  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  written  a  book 
called  Religion    des    Judentums   im   Neutestamentlichen    Zeitalter,    which 
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reached  a  second  edition  in  1906.  Rarely  has  any  book  been  written  by 
a  scholar  of  note  so  defective,  so  unsatisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 
All  this  apparently  remains  unknown  to  the  author  of  these  Lectures. 
We  may  add  that  early  Christian  Art  receives  inadequate  recognition,  as 
well  as  recent  work  in  the  field  of  Comparative  Religion.  In  the  account 
of  Baptism,  for  example,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  writings  of  Eisler. 
Or  again,  on  p.  309,  where  Bousset  and  Harnack  are  quoted  as  authorities 
on  Gnosticism,  reference  might  have  been  made  to  the  work  of  Bolland. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  that  requires  scholarship,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  unusual  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  minor  details,  yet  the 
present  book  is  so  far  from  being  perfect  in  this  respect  that  it  may  almost 
be  described  as  slovenly.  On  p.  20  we  read  that  the  worship  of  Asklepios 
had  been  introduced  at  Rome  in  290,  although  he  already  had  a  temple 
there  in  291;  the  dates  111  (p.  1)  and  61,  62  (p.  69)  are  given  as  if  they 
were  certain,  which  they  are  not;  Tiberinus,  Jubilees,  Hierapolis,  Colossae, 
Pandateria  are  mis-spelt.  On  p.  221  we  hear  of  a  temple  erected  to  Isis, 
probably  in  the  year  38  A.D.,  which  won  for  the  goddess  a  "  permanent 
place  in  aristocratic  favour."  This  result  is  to  be  credited  not  so  much 
to  this  attempt  of  Caligula  as  to  the  much  later  one  of  Caracalla.  To  say 
that  Juno  was  the  special  patroness  of  the  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage 
might  mislead  without  a  note  of  explanation.  The  word  "  college  "  has 
no  connection  with  "  ligo,"  as  is  implied  on  p.  173.  We  are  told  that  the 
bishop  must  only  be  married  once,  on  the  ground  of  Titus  i,  6,  but  this  is 
not  a  necessary  inference  from  that  verse.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  make 
Herodotus  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  Greek  belief  in  immor- 
tality is  borrowed  from  Egypt.  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,- and  he  says  that  not  the  Greeks,  but  certain  Greek  teachers, 
had  borrowed  this  belief.  Moreover,  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that 
Herodotus  is  a  perfectly  sufficient  authority  on  the  subject,  which  he  is 
not.  The  translations  "  arrogant  "  and  "  sang  in  turn  "  are  hardly 
satisfactory  equivalents  of  the  Latin  words  in  the  translation  from  Pliny 
(p.  1).  We  are  told  (p.  2)  that  the  Christians  retired  to  Pella,  as  though 
it  were  an  undisputed  historical  fact.  On  p.  287,  we  are  left  under  the 
impression  that  Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  to  give  public  recognition 
to  academic  education;  the  measures  of  Vespasian  are  overlooked. 
The  date  of  De  Prcescriptione  hcereticorum  is  said  on  p.  210  to  be 
about  199,  but  even  this  qualified  statement  is  open  to  doubt.  On 
p.  395,  the  verse  Ep.  1  John  iii,  9,  is  misunderstood.  "  Legate  Propraetor 
with  consular  power"  (p.  1),  sounds  awkwardly  in  English.  On 
p.  308,  Manichaeism  is  called  a  heresy,  as  though  it  were  merely 
an  offshoot  of  Christianity.  We  must  object,  too,  to  the  statement 
on  p.  289  that  the  Johannine  contrast  between  earthly  and  heavenly 
things,  like  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  between  the  things  of  time  and  sense, 
can  be  traced  ultimately  to  Platonic  idealism. 
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In  addition  to  this  we  notice  a  want  of  consistency  in  matters  of  detail. 
For  example,  the  author  is  anxious  to  give  a  precise  transliteration  of  Greek 
words,  yet  the  Greek  k  is  sometimes  k,  sometimes  c;  the  practice  of  mark- 
ing long  syllables  is  sometimes  observed,  sometimes  neglected;  we  find 
the  name  of  the  same  Pope  as  Callistus  or  Callixtus;  in  quotations  of 
Greek  words  in  the  original — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  are  not  numer- 
ous— we  have  noted  eight  errors.  The  book,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  without  blemishes. 

S.  B.  S. 

MY   FRENCH-CANADIAN  NEIGHBOURS  and  other  Sketches. 

Q.  Fairchild.     Quebec  Telegraph  Printing  Co.,  1916. 

Under  the  title,  My  French-Canadian  Neighbours  and  other  Sketches 
Miss  Q.  Fairchild  presents  a  collection  of  essays,  some  dealing  with  his- 
torical subjects,  others  pictures  of  modern  life  in  French  Canada.  In  the 
historical  essays — "  Benedict  Arnold,"  "  From  Quebec's  Ramparts," 
"  Historic  Cap  Rouge  " — the  author  gives  us  a  spirited  narrative  and  a 
vivid  description  of  certain  phases  of  Canadian  history.  It  is  evident  that 
Miss  Fairchild  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  an  intense 
feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the  past  as  well  as  a  veritable  love  for  Canadian 
soil. 

"  The  Going  to  the  War  of  Jean-Baptiste  Lachance  "  combines  Miss 
Fairchild 's  story-telling  ability  with  humorous  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  French  Canadians  below  Quebec.  It  is  a  modern  war-story 
of  real  pathos  in  an  unusual  setting. 

To  the  average  Canadian  reader,  the  sketch  which  lends  its  name  to  the 
series  and  that  entitled  "  Monsieur  le  Cure"  "  are  perhaps  the  least  interest- 
ing, as  they  consist  mainly  of  descriptions  of  well-known  French-Canadian 
customs  and  characters,  and  give  one  the  effect  of  reconstructed  jottings 
from  a  notebook  rather  than  that  of  a  continued  narrative.  For  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  tales  of  Frechette  and  Beaugrand  and  such  a 
masterpiece  as  Louis  Hemon's  "  Maria  Chapdelaine  " — works  written  in 
French  by  writers  who  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  their  subject — 
these  essays  have  no  new  message.  Many  readers,  however,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  French  language  is  a  closed  book,  will  welcome  Miss 
Fairchild's  descriptions  of  life  among  the  French-Canadians.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  the  French  expressions  occurring  in  these  sketches,  the 
mistakes  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  unnecessary.  When  one  reads  of 
"  la  grece  du  r6ti,"  "  Tlnfant  J6su,"  "  mon  petit  choux,"  "  un  cage,"  one 
feels  that  the  authoress  might  reasonably  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
eliminate  these  errors  before  publication. 

L.  M.  K. 
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FAITH  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

A.  W.  Martin.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1916. 
Pp.  20S.    $1.50. 

This,  in  the  best  sense  a  popular  discussion  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Ethical  Culture .  Movement  in  the  United  States,  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed by  many  who  have  been  led  by  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  three 
years  to  consider  anew  the  perennial  problem  of  human  immortality. 
Mr.  Martin  is  on  the  side  of  the  believers,  but  in  no  easy-going  way.  He 
is  well  aware  of  the  misuses  of  faith.  He  gives  no  support  to  the  undis- 
ciplined research  that  is  being  actively  carried  on  at  the  present  time  into 
certain  obscure  phenomena.  He  discusses  comprehensively  and  criti- 
cally the  possibility  of  a  definite  answer,  either  of  a  negative  or  affirmative 
character;  and  only  towards  the  end  does  he  seem  to  lay  himself  open 
to  a  charge  of  undue  assumption. 

In  a  brief  opening  chapter  the  arguments  for  immortality,  derived  from 
the  alleged  universality  of  the  belief,  from  instinctive  desire,  and  from 
transcendent  intuition,  are  considered  and  dismissed  as  insufficient.  The 
dicta  of  materialism  and  evolution,  which  exclude  survival  of  conscious 
personality,  are  then  dealt  with.  A  discussion  follows  of  the  contrary 
claims  of  spiritism  and  allied  forms  of  occultism  and  mysticism,  which 
purport  to  offer  experimental  evidence  therefor.  This  evidence  is  examined 
and  declared  to  be  inconclusive.  The  author  shows,  however,  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  when  he  declares  that  it  explains 
certain  irreducible  phenomena  better  than  any  other  and  has  established 
a  modicum  of  probability  of  its  correctness  (p.  110);  a  statement  which 
appears  to  go  beyond  what  is  tenable,  since  it  is  difficult  to  understand — 
and  Mr.  Martin  has  not  entered  into  details  to  show — how  an  unknown 
something  acting  in  an  unknown  manner  can  serve  to  explain  anything. 
Moreover,  spiritism,  even  if  true,  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  that  mind  is  independent  of  bodily  association;  a 
most  important  point  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  immortality.  The 
author,  who  recognizes  this  difficulty,  attempts  to  escape  it  later  by  saying, 
"  it  is  conceivable  that  some  form  of  matter  may  exist,  imperceptible 
to  us,  and  which,  associated  with  spirit,  fulfils  the  seeming  requisite  for 
the  latter's  persistence  "  (p.  159),  which  he  considers  demanded  on  other 
grounds.  These  grounds  consist  in  certain  aspects  of  moral  experience 
(Chap.  viii). 

At  first  sight,  the  moral  arguments  for  immortality  appear  to  be  strong. 
They  have  been  considered  the  strongest  by  some  of  those  most  competent 
to  pronounce  a  judgement  and  best  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  amongst  the 
individuals,  if  any,  worthy  to  survive.  The  author  discovers  in  a  twofold 
moral  experience,  which  is  in  reality  one,  "  the  surest  and  most  satisfying 
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ground  for  the  belief  in  personal  survival  after  death"  (p.  153),  "  It  is  that 
the  more  deeply  and  intensely  we  live  the  moral  life,  the  more  fully  per- 
suaded we  become  that  there  is  in  us  something  which  cannot  perish  " 
(p.  152).  And  he  cannot  but  believe  "  that  anyone  who  is  satisfied  to  pass 
into  oblivion  at  death  has  somehow  missed  the  moral  experience  that  com- 
pels the  conviction  of  continuity  for  his  spiritual  selfhood,"  and  "  has 
never  experienced  deeper  and  intenser  moral  living  from  one  year  to  the 
next"  (p.  155).  It  might  be  reasonably  disputed  that  Mr.  Martini  state- 
ments are  in  accord  with  all  the  facts;  and  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
his  argument  does  not  represent  a  disguised  form  of  petitio  ?  Is  there  not 
also  an  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  "  passing  into  oblivion  at  death  "  ? 

A  man  may  believe  that  at  death  his  individual  psycho-physical  self,  and 
with  it  his  personal  identity,  ceases,  and  yet  hold,  like  Goethe,  that  his 
influence  and  the  memory  of  his  personality  by  others  will  persist  indefi- 
nitely. Plato  and  Caesar,  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Angelo  have  not 
passed  into  oblivion.  We  think  that  Mr.  Martin  has  not  sufficiently 
investigated  the  relation  of  a  "  conviction  of  the  continuity  of  spiritual 
selfhood  "  to  the  basis  of  an  ethical  system.  Socrates  and  Spinoza  refused 
to  accept  immortality  as  an  indispensable  foundation  or  postulate  of  moral 
endeavour;  and  the  general  trend  among  thinkers  at  the  present  time  and 
for  some  years  past  has  been  to  regard  the  belief  as  devoid  of  significance 
for  the  moral  life.  Mr.  Martin  himself  admits  that  the  belief  is  on  the 
wane  among  all  those  who  honestly  face  the  difficulties ;  a  statement  which 
receives  recent  support  from  Professor  Leuba's  Studies  in  the  Belief  in 
God  and  Immortality,  1916,  a  book  containing  fresh  and  interesting 
statistical  material.  The  argument  that  without  this  belief  the  goal  of 
our  strivings  and  highest  aspirations  cannot  be  fully  attained  and  the  moral 
life  completed,  raises  the  question  whether  there  is  warrant  in  the  dis- 
coverable characteristics  of  the  Universe  for  supposing  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Is  the  contemplated  goal  more  than  an  ideal  which  man  has 
fashioned  for  himself  ?  Are  the  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice  ascrib- 
able  to  reality,  and  the  evolutional  process  in  any  sense  intelligible  to 
human  beings  ?  This  extremely  difficult  problem  must  be  faced  and 
answered  before  the  value  of  the  statement  that  "  the  best  within  us,  our 
own  true  being,  cannot  perish,"  can  be  appraised;  or  even  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at  all. 

The  fact  that  many  who  believe  in  immortality  seem  to  be  unworthy  of 
it,  that  the  demand  for  it  in  their  case  is  a  bit  of  moral  effrontery,  and  that 
some  who  appear  to  better  merit  survival  do  not  demand  it,  goes  to 
deprive  moral  arguments  of  their  force.  An  universal  and  indiscriminate 
immortality  seems  to  be  repugnant  on  moral  grounds :  on  the  same  grounds 
a  conditional  immortality,  provided  that  the  above-mentioned  question 
were  satisfactorily  solved,  might  be  intelligible  and  acceptable.     To  argue 
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that  since  nothing  in  nature  is  incapable  of  change,  therefore  every  human 
being  is  capable  of  it,  and  hence  may  improve,  and  that  consequently  we 
are  compelled  to  think  even  the  most  demoralized  may  possess  a  residuum 
of  a  capacity  for  improvement  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  hope  in  their  im- 
mortality, is  to  adopt  an  attitude  that  is  both  useless  and  precarious 
(Chap.  ix).  For  what  is  there  so  sacred  in  the  desire  to  preserve  such 
beings  ?  In  some  cases,  all  that  can  be  observed  is  a  capacity  for  change 
in  a  downward  direction,  and  to  say  that  it  may  after  all  be  otherwise,  and 
that  this  would  be  grasped  from  a  deeper  or  higher  point  of  view,  from 
which  some  thoughtful  people  are  strangely  excluded,  is  simply  to  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  asylum  of  ignorance.  At  least, 
it  has  no  interest  for  any  attempt  to  place  ethics  on  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical basis.  If  it  be  said  that  mankind  cannot  get  on  without  a  belief 
in  immortality,  which  we  dispute,  this,  as  a  well-known  Oxford  thinker 
has  said,  may  be  a  mere  detail  in  the  Universe;  and  such  a  race  of  beings 
may  have  to  give  place  to  another  more  in  touch  with  the  ascertainable 
conditions  of  moral  life  and  the  facts  of  existence. 

Mr.  Martin  is  quite  scientific  in  saying  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
that  we  are  immortal;  but,  like  Kant  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  he  holds  to 
"  the  faith  which  begins  where  knowledge  ends,"  and  regards  this  faith 
as  rational. 

W.  H. 
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